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Gandhi for To ay , 
This is“ brew Mahatma Gandhi said in 1947: 

he purity of huy ” saning willbe putto! — ‘now. Today, 

| find myself all alone. Even the Saru aarial think 
that my reading ofthe political situation is wr. ? [s sure 
to return if partition is agreed upon. They did i. ity ^g the 
Viceroy that even if there was to be: partition, it shoul NA 


through British intervention or under the British rule. They v 
| have not deteriorate ! with age. 

Nevertheless, | n. *. "peak as ! feel, if | am to prove a true, loyal 
friend to the Congress and to the British people, as | claim to be, 
regardless of whether my advice is appreciated or not. | see clearly 
that we are setting about this business the wrong way. We may not 
feel the full effect immediately, but | can see clearly that the future of 
independence gained at this price is going to be dark. ! pray, the 
God may not keep me alive to witness it. In order that He may give 
me the strength and wisdom to remain firm in the midst of universal 
opposition and to utter the full truth, | need all the strength that 
purity can give. 

But in spite of my being all alone in my thoughts, | am 
experiencing an ineffable inner joy and freshness of mind. | feel as if 
God Himself is lighting my path before me. And that is perhaps the 
reason why | am able to fight on single-handed. The people ask me 
to retire to Kashi or to the Himalayas. ! laugh and tell them that the 
Himalayas of my penance are where there is misery to be alleviated, 
oppression to be relieved. There can be no rest for me, so long as 
there is a single person in India lacking the necessaries of life. | 
cannot bear to see Badshah Khan's grief. His inner agony wrings my 
heart. But, if | give way to tears, it would be cowardly and, the 
stalwart Pathan as he is, he would break down. So | go about my 
business unmoved. That is no small thing. 

But may be all of them are right and | alone am floundering in 
darkness... | shall, perhaps, not be.alive to witness it, but should the 
evil | apprehend overtake India and her independence be imperilled, 
let posterity know what agony this old soul went through thinking of 
it. Let it not be said that Gandhi was party to India's vivisection. But 
everybody is today impatient for independence. Therefore, there is 
no other help. ' 

(Early morning musings, half-an-hour before prayer, Delhi, June 1, 1947) 


, (Mahatma : Life of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
by D.G. Tendulkar, Volume Seven (1945-47), pp. 414-415) 
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nu s the country completes fortysix years of its 
Ma independent existence one's thoughts once 
again go back to our battle for independence which 
opened a unique chapter in worid history as it 
underscored the remarkable success of non-violent 
resistance of an articulate majority against the brute 
force of minority rule based on the colonial system 
of exploitation. The credit for that success 
undoubtedly went to Mahatma Gandhi, the Father 
of our Nation, whom Jawaharlal Nehru had no 
hesitation in characterising as the greatest 
revolutionary leader* of India on account of his 
extraordinary power of literally moving the millions 
in the fight for freedom and self-dignity. 

As we observe the fortyseventh Independence 
Day amidst a renewed upsurge of narrowmindedness 
‘engendering fratricidal hatred as was witnessed 
during the partition of British India that accompanied 
the end of colonial rule (and which was ultimately 
responsible for the sudden assassination of Gandhiji 
prior to his proposed visit to the new state of 
Pakistan) we offer our sincere homage to that 
outstanding figure who not only guided and directed 
the struggle for our national regeneration but also 
had the unparalleled capacity to forecast that 
independence won through vivisection of the country 
at the behest of a foreign power cannot but be 
fraught with dangerous consequences. The 
developments of the past fortysix years bear 
testimony to the vindication of that prediction . Not 
only have relations between the two neighbours of 





India and Pakistan progressively deteriorated, what - 


is more alarming is the fact that secular India is 
threatened today as never before by a majoritarian 
onslaught based on the pernicious slogan of Hindutva 
striking at the very roots of our pluralist democracy 
(as well as the universal appeal of Hinduism Spread 
far and wide by sages like Swami Vivekananda that 
prevailed over all negative phenomena stemming 
from the oppressive caste system). 

In fact with the demise of the Mahatma the 
ideological struggle against communal revivalism of 
the majoritarian veriety should have been given 
priority over all other considerations. Despite the 
best of intentions and efforts on the part of 
Jawaharlal Nehru a host of factors prevented this 
from materialising. The disunity amont secular 
forces due to longstanding subjective prejudices 
and infantile behavioural patterns springing from 
sectarian immaturity among segments of the Left 
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Freedom in Peril 
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was a decisive factor no doubt, but this was -$ 
subsequently overshadowed by the self-styled 
successors of Gandhi and Nehru in power at the 
Centre pandering to both Hindu and Muslim 
communalism in search of votes—a sad commentary 
on the inbuilt limitations of the democratic process 
of governance through adult franchise (despite the 
undeniable truth that such a process remains the 
most civilised form of ensuring public accountability 
of the ruling authorities). This produced the requisite 
fertile soil for the communal sentiments to sprout 
and assume menacing proportions. 

The events of December 6, 1992 at Ayodhya 
marked a watershed in our contemporary history. 
The people were stunned and yet what was missing 
among parties and organisations of all political hues 
was the sense of outrage at such a criminal act as 4 
the demolition of the Babri Masjid. This speaks Wil 
volumes of the extent to which we have become de- 
sensitised providing a measure of our degenaration 
in tune with the global trend of discarding ideals and 
ideology. 

This was also manifest in both the debates on 
the impeachment of Justice Ramaswami as well as. 
the no-trust motion in the Lok Sabha. Absence of 
probity in public life no longer evokes any sense of 
revulsion or shame. The Prime Minister's reply to, 
the no-confidence debate was not just an exorcised 
in evasion of basic issues (including the vital: 
questions of the Harshad Mehta pay-off allegation ~ 
and its links with the multi-crore securities scam)—it 
would only breed phenomenal cynicism in the public 
mind. And the substantial sums of money allegedly 
used to defeat the no-trust motion would reinforce 
that cynicism. These bode ill for our polity as a 
whole. f 

The cherished values of our freedom struggle are, 
being abandoned one by one. With the debilitating 
effects of the World Bank-IMF sponsored structural. 
adjustment programme in numerous developing 
countries before us it is amazing that we are g 
intent on pursuing the same strategy which 
undermine our self-reliant advance and gq 
our dependency while inexorably leading us 
debt trap. Instead of reducing the gap bet 
haves and the have-nots such a strateg 
effect sharpen the exploitative edge of 
of economic stratification the Bank- 
seek to aggravate. Its net outcome q 
our populace below the poverty ling 
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difficult to visualise. 
It is not a question of apportioning blame on any 
one or several individuals or a particular political 
"body though the present-day rulers cannot absolve 
‘themselves of their responsibilities in promoting 
communalism, breeding corruption on a massive 
scale and mortgaging our sovereignty through 
compromises in the realm of economy. In a sense 
we are all to be blamed for the plight we are faced 
with at this stage in the last decade of the twentieth 
century. At the same time It would be the height of 
folly to resign ourselves to the fate that has befallen 
us and remain static. The grim situation warrants 
. that we bestir ourselves and actively intervene in 
defence of all the cherished values of our freedom 
struggle. Eminent personalities outside the pale of 
political establishments must shed their inhibitions 
p play a key role in this endeavour.  : 


-y 


- For at stake are the very foundations of our 


independence : pluralism, rule of law and secular 
principles. These together constitute the backbone 
of the world's largest democracy which India has 
come to be known over the years in the international 
fora. These alongside allround transparency of our 
life and livelihood guaranteed by a vibrant media 
are currently being subjected to severe assaults 


.from the side of regressive forces bereft of breadth 


of vision. After fifty years of the ‘Quit India’ 
movement the time has come for us to once more 
follow the path illumined by Gandhijis incessant 
strivings for truth and civilisational progress and 
take a new pledge—that of banishing from this soil 
communalism, corruption and reliance on foreign 
assistance all of which have conspired to obliterate 
our identity as a free nation and deal a shattering 
blow to the democratic fabric of independent 
India. 


August 10 S.C. 





Essence of the ‘Quit India’ Spirit /1, 
K.R. NARAYANAN 3 5 3 j 


The following is the address of the Vice-President of india at the meeting of Members of Parliament-to 
mark the conclusion of the celebrations of the fiftieth aniversary of the ‘Quit India’ movement at the Central 


Hall of Parliament: House, New Delhi on August 9, 1993. 


t is indeed a proud privilege for me to address 
this august assemblage marking the 
. conclusion of the celebrations of the fiftleth aniversary 
4 of the 'Quit India movement. This Parliament 
representing the sovereign will of the 850 million 
people of India Is the ultimate and the majestic 
, outcome of that historic movement. 1 believe that a 
spark of that Indian Revolution remains 
nextinguished deep down at the core of this 
august institution and this great country inspiring us 
into action at critical times in our history. 
On this occasion we pay homage to the men and 
, Women who sacrificed their lives for the freedom 
* and independence of the country. We recall Mahatma 
Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Maulana Azad, Subhas Chandra Bose, Sarojini 
Naidu, Jaya Prakash Narayan and a whole galaxy 
of extraordinary personalities who devoted their 
entire lives for the freedom of the country and held 
- before us the vision of a great and glorious India. 
«We also remember Smt Aruna Asaf Ali who 
> emerged almost in shining armour as the heroine of 
‘the ‘Quit India’ movement, and who is iei with 


-Editor 


us today. Above al, we remember and pay cur 
homage to the countless workers and peasants, 
students, teachers, lawyers, and people from every 
cross-section of our vast population who flung 
themselves into that final struggle for freedom. How 
are we, the beneficiaries of thelr sacrifice and their 
martyrdom, to honour them today? How are we to 
repay the debt we owe them? It cannot, surely, be 
by merely singing their praises, but only by 
recapturing something of the spirit and the fervour 
of those times and by striving sincerely to build the 
kind of India they had struggled for and dreamt of. It 
was said of Gandhiji that he had in those days 
made heroes out of clay. Let us not today make 
clay out of our heroes and pay homage to them in 
statues, portraits and images alone. Let us follow 
their example and serve our people, alleviate their 
sorrows and sufferings, and wipe thoir tears. 

The first and foremost objective of the ‘Quit India’ 
movement was, of course, the independence of the 
country. In the. night of August 8, 1942, Gandhiji 
cried out impatiently at the AICC meeting: “I want 
freedom immediately, this very night, before dawn, 
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if it can be had." He got it for us just within five 
years of that agonised cry. As Nehru put it, we had 
our “tryst with destiny” and redeemed the pledge 
not wholly, but substantially. We have come a long 
way since then. India today, in spite of all our 
problems and difficulties, is a more prosperous and 
powerful nation. But we are nowhere near the goal 
we had set for ourselves; our immense potential still 
remains untapped, and a considerable section. of 
our population lives in deprivation and suffering and 
in unjust and unequal conditions. Our social and 
political life is bedevilled hy disunity and by 
communal, caste and regional tensions. Danger to 
our unity and Independence, be it from within or 
without, is more serious and insidious than at any 
time since independence and the days of the Cold 
War. If the impassioned objective of the ‘Quit India’ 
movment was to wrest independence from unwilling 
imperialist hands, the over-riding task before us 
today is to strengthen our unity and to preserve our 
freedom and independence. 


ri i ii t P € 


IT was during the freedom struggle that we evolved 
for ourselves the concept of political democracy and 
a socio-economic soul for our polity. Speaking on 
the 'Quit India' Resolution Gandhiji observed: 
| belleve that In the history of the world, there has not been 
a more genulnely democratic struggle for freedom than 
ours.. In the democracy which | have envisaged, a 
. democracy established by non-violence, there will be equal 
freedom for all. Everybody will be his own master. It Is to 
join a struggle for such a democracy that | invite you today. 
Once you realise that you wil forget the differences 
between the Hindus and Muskms, and think of yourselves 
- as Indians only, engaged In a common struggle for 
. In the present context the common struggle is for 
national unity and social harmony, for elimination for 
poverty and for social justice, for development and 
modernisation and, above all, for secularism for 
which Gandhiji stood. We have all the potential and 
all the infrastructure for emerging as a great and 
strong nation in Asia and in the world. It would be a 
thousand pities if we miss this opportunity on 
account of sheer lack of national will and obsession 
with petty bickerings and rivalries among ourselves. 
India is one of those countries which has always 
thought in big and generous terms. Jawaharlal 
Nehru used to say that India will count for a lot or 
for nothing in the world. Our nationalist movement 
was inspired by this world role and world 
responsibility right from the beginning—it considered 
itself as an integral part of the anti-colonial and anti- 
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imperialist movement. The ‘Quit India’ Resolution . 
specifically stated: n 
The freedom of India must be the symbol of and prelude to ! 
the freedom of all other Asiatic nations under foreign 
domination. Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, Dutch East Indies, 
iran and Iraq must all attain ther complete freedom. 


The Indian National Congress had also pleaded 
for African freedom. The independence of India, in 
fact, turned out to be "a symbol of and a prelude” to 
Asian-African independence. After the first fine . 
rapture of freedom in the post-War period and the ` 
challenging, though difficult, postures during the 
Cold War era, the Third World today, with some 
exceptions, is facing economic and political crisis of 
a fundamental character affecting their independent 
identities. The spirit of the ‘Quit India’ movement 
beckons us to play a role in regard to this crisis of 
the Third World in which our own destiny is . 
involved. | 

India’s vision during the nationalist struggle had 
extended far beyond.the limits of the Third World. It 
encompassed the whole world. Gandhiji had declared 
that 

The conception of my patriotism is nothing if it is not In 

every case, without exception, consistent with the broadest 

good of humanity at large. 

The ‘Quit Indla’ Resolution itself stated: 

An independent india would gladiy join such a world 

federation and co-operate on an equal basis with other 

countries (n the solution of International problems. 

Equally significant was Gandhij's declaration at 
the AICC meeting that a world federation can be 
raised only on the foundation of non-violence, and 
"violence will have to be totally abjured from world 
affairs". That time has not yet arrived, and the eyes 
of the world are still blood-shot with violence. 

The ‘Quit India’ movement was thus much more | 
than a fight for Indian independence. It had an anti- ' 
imperialist dimension and a larger dimension of 
world peace and a new world order. In a true sense 
it was the Indian Hevolution. While it was surcharg 
with philosophy, politics, economics, and 
internationalism, at the heart of it lay a glorious 
humanism, and a faith in the unconquerable will of 
the Individual human being. Gandhiji once said: 

Mr Churchill wants to crush me. But the beauty of it for me 

and the pity of it for him, is that | cannot be crushed. 

Combined with this faith in the power of the 
human being was an impassioned concern for the 
lot of the common man. | would say that in the eyes 
of Gandhiji it was the common man who stood at . 
the centre of the Independence struggle and the | 
‘Quit India’ movement. "And forget not," he said in , 
his speech, "that the freedom that the Congress is 
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(Continued on page 34) 
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andhiji often stressed that satyagraha is not 
mere jail-going. He warned, during the first 
satyagraha in South Africa, as early as 1909: 

Asatyagrahi must be afraid neither of imprisonment nor of 

deportation. He must nether mind being reduced to 

poverty, nor be frightened, if it comes to that, of being 
mashed into pulp with a mortar and pastia.’ 

It was already clear that though satyagraha is a 
totally non-violent and civilised form of resistance, 
the oppressors would try to break it by resort to an 
escalation of brutality, together with "dirty tricks" to 
confuse and divide the ranks of the resisters. 

. The satyagrahis in South Africa were at first 
“\sentenced to short terms of simple imprisonment. 
ut as the movement proceeded, the courts handed 
down longer sentences with hard labour, even for 
women with small children. Prison conditions became 
harsher. The government resorted to illegal 
deportations to India and pressure was exerted by 
European creditors on Indian merchants to force 
them into insolvency. At the last stage of the 
satyagraha in 1913, when Indian workers went on 
' strike, they were subjected to brutal assaults by the 
army and mounted police, as well as mine and 
estate managers. 

The satyagraha led to the martyrdom of several 
resisters, and injuries and shattered health to many 
more. 

Gandhiji in Satyagraha in South Africa, and 

earlier in Indian Opinion, wrote moving accounts in 

wrote to four martyrs: Sammy Nagappan, a 
teenager who died of pneumonia after being forced 
to break stones in bitter cold; A. Narayanaswami, 

f: was not allowed to land for two months when 
e 





returned from illegal deportation to India, though 
shlvering on the open deck without adequate 
` clothes; Valliamma, the young girl who refused to 
seek release from prison despite serious illness and 
died soon after completing her sentence; and 
Harbat Singh, an illiterate 70-year-old worker who 
insisted on serving imprisonment. 
One of the last acts of Gandhiji before leaving 








The author, a former Assistant Secretary-General 
of the United Nations and the Director of its Centre 

Against Apartheid, played a vital role at the UN in 
.the worldwide struggle against the scourge of 
apartheid. ' 
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The First Martyrs of Satyagraha 


E.S. REDDY 


South Africa was to attend the unveiling of memorials 
to Valliamma and Nagappan at the Braamfontein 
Cemetery in Johannesburg. | was shocked on my 
last visit to South Africa, when | wished to pay 
tribute to them, to hear that the tombstones of 
these martyrs—precious not only for the Indian 
community in South Africa but for India—had been 
removed by the Johannesburg municipality, under 
the United Party management, during the era of 
apartheid. ! hope that the Indian Govemment and 
the Indian community in South Africa—as well as 
the African National Congress—will denounce this 
act of desecration and ensure the restoration of the 
memorials. 

But there were many more martyrs in the 
struggle who have been forgotten and deserve to 
be recalled and honoured. 

Gandhiji mentioned in Stayagraha in South Africa 
that two infants died during the Great March of 
Indian workers in October-November 1913—one of 
exposure and the other of drowning, falling from the 
arms of its mother while she was crossing a a 
Little is known of their parents. 

Gandhiji, however, did not refer to the Moin 
who were killed in the last phase of the satyagraha 
While he was in prison. He wrote his account from 
memory, mostly in Yeravda prison, and did not 
attempt to write a detailed history of the struggle.  ' 

Reports in /ndian Opinion, the weekly founded by 
Gandhiji, indicate that many workers had been 
killed and wounded, and several may have 
subsequently died of the injuries. The following 
accounts are mainly based on reports in /ndian 
Opinion, between November 1913 and March 1914. 


Firing at Mount Edgecombe 

Five Indians were killed and nine wounded at. 
Blackburn and Hillhead barracks of Natal Estates 
Ltd., Mount Edgecombe, on November 27, 1913. 
Those who gave their lives were: 


One more died of injuries in Avoca hospital, but the 
name was not published." 
At the inquest, which was held before the Acting 
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Magistrate of Verulam, the doctor who examined 
the dead said that the five were shot from the back. 

Evidence at the inquest disclosed that Colin 
Campbell, the estate manager, went to the barracks 
at Blackburn estate, and threatened to shoot the 
indentured workers unless they returned to work. 
He shot Pachiappen (aged about 35). Then the 
troopers (police) fired. Ragavan was killed; Pancham 
was wounded in the right leg, and Hoosenigadu in 
the left shoulder. 

An hour later, the workers walked towards Hill 
Head: they had relatives there and were anxious to 
see what was happening to them. They were met 
on the main road by the police and by Campbell 
who fired two shots at them. 

Campbell then went to the Hill Head barracks 
and ordered a roll-call. While calling the roll, he 

asked Selvan whether he was going to work. 

i Selan had completed indenture and was free. 
He said he would wait until the satyagraha was over 
before entering into a contract of re-indenture. “The 
whole of Natal has struck, and when they go back 
to work, we will start too.” Some other workers said 
that they would not return to work until the £3 tax 
was abolished. 

Campbell decided that Selvan must be the 
leader. He asked Selvan to hold his horse but as he 
came near, struck him with a stick. Selvan fell. 
Then, under orders of Campbell, a Zulu guard 
handdcuffed Selvan and stabbed him with an 
assegai As Selvan's eldest son, Antonimuthu, ran 
screaming to his father, there was firing: Selvan 
died and his son got three bullet wounds. 

Several others were shot and Injured. Thathaya 
and his wife were shot in their hut in the presence 
of their two small children. Kullen was shot in the 
left thigh. 

The troopers then charged the Indians and ran 
over them. 

The Magistrate, however, exonerated Campbell. 
Instead, 22 Indians, including some wounded, were 
kept in jail for six months and then charged with 
public violence. Eight Indians, including Antonimuthu, 
were charged with perjury. They were discharged 
after several weeks. 

The widow of Selvan retumed to India with her 
children. Gandhiji arranged a small allowance for 
her, Antonimuthu joined Gandhiji'ss ashram in 
Ahmedabad. 


Death of Soorzai 

On the same day that the killings took place at 
Blackburn and Hill Head, Soorzai (also known as 
Amhalaram), an employee of the Phoenix Wattle 
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Plantations, was brutally flogged by the manager, 
G.J. Todd, who suspected him of leading a strike. ` 
He dled two weeks later. ^ 

Soorzai had been ill for three years; his left d 
was paralysed. He was late for work that morning 
as he waited for the rain to stop—as did other 
workers. Todd saw Soorzai standing near the 
doorway of his hut, flogged him several times and 
kicked him in the presence of his common law 
wife—lyamah. He then assaulted several other 
workers with a whip. 

A group of Indian labourers then took Soorzal to ` 
the Phoenix Settlement nearby. Todd went there a 
few days later with constables, threatened A.H. 
West, who was then in charge of the Settlement, for 
giving refuge to Soorzai, and took Soorzai away. 
The latter was jailed on December 3 and five days 
later, taken from jail in an unconscious state to 
Verulam Indian hospital. He died on December 10. 

Four hundred mourners, led by leaders of the~. 
Natal Indian Association, followed the funeral*. 
procession as the body was taken to the Umgeni 
Crematorium. Among those in the procession was 
Miss Elizabeth M. Molteno, sister of the Speaker of 
Parliament, who had seen Soorzai when he arrived 
at the Phoenix Settlement and later testifled at the 
inquest on the wounds. 

Todd was only charged with common assault 
and acquitted. 


Other Cases 

During November and December 1913, striking 
indian workers in the mining area were being 
whipped and beaten, and taken down the mines by : 
force. There were several cases of firing on the 
plantations. But only sketchy information is available . - 
in press reports. 

In Ballengeich mine, the men were brutally’ 
whipped for refusing to work. Some fell unconscious, 
and 186 were sent to prison. 

Narjia, a worker, died at Ballengeich Prison. x 
government claimed that he died of tuberculosis. 

On November 16, police fired on Indian strikers ' 
in Durban: one died and 16 were injured. 

On November 25, 1913, police fired at strikers at 
the Beneva Estate, Esperenza. Two were killed and 
a number of others wounded. 

In ail cases, the victims of violence—indian 
workers—were punished while tne criminals went 
scot free. 


Appeal to Indian Historians a 
The violence by the employers and the mounted .. 
police was so outrageous that the Indian community 
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in South Africa, and public opinion all over India, 
demanded an impartial investigation. The Viceroy of 
India felt obliged to support the demand. The Natal 
Indian Association collected affidavits and other 
information on brutality against the satyagrahis. 

Under pressure from India and Britain, the Union 
Government set up a Commission of three members, 
two of whom were notorious for their hostility to 
Indians. When demands for a balanced composition 
were rejected, the Indian community decided, on 
the advice of Gandhiji (who was released from 
prison on December 18) not to present evidence to 
the Commission. 

The records of the NIA, if found, would provide 
fuller information on the martyrs and the great 


sacrifices made by the working people in the 
satyagraha. 

| do hope indian historians and Indian South 
Africans will undertake research to document the 
heroism and sacrifices of these early freedom 
fighters who gave their lives for the honour of India. 
Let it not be said that they were Ignored because 
they were poor and illiterate; for it was they who 
inspired Gandhiji to recognise that the future of 
India depends on workers and peasants—the salt 
of the earth. w 


Reference 


1. Indian Opinion, October 30, 1909; Collected Works of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Volume 9, page 447. i 





An Interview with Jinnah 
TEJA SINGH | 


Mohammed Ali Jinnah visited Kashmir in June 1944 when the author (a former Additional Chief Secretary 
of J & K and erstwhile Chairman, J & K Public Service Commission), then a student leader, met him with a 
delegation of the Kashmir Youth Congress. The details of the interview the Qaid-i-Azam granted to Teja 
Singh and the student activists of the Kashmir Youth Congress are presented here alongwith the author's 


opinions on the encounter. 


In a letter to Mainstream on July 22, 1993, Teja Singh has written: 

I had the privilege of having an interview, alongwith other student workers of the Kashmir Youth Congress, with M.A. 
Jinnah on June 14, 1944 when he was in Srinagar. | was then waiting for my B.A. (Hons.) results of the Punjab 
University, Lahore and was keen to explore his mind on the question of his demand for Pakistan. Immediately after 
the interview, | wrote down an account of it and my impressions about Jinnah. It Is exactly as | had written it then. 

| have preserved it with me ever since and shared it with select friends from time to time. It is only at the instance of 
some of them that it has been published in the same form for the first time in The Kashmir Times (Jammu) dated 
February 7, 1993 and The Tnbune (Chandigarh) dated May 2, 1993. 


The following is thus being published with the author's consent for the benefit of our readers. 





"FT ohammed Ali Jinnah came to Kashmir in the 
M: midst of much pomp and show. A very 
natural thing for the young men of Kashmir was to 
satisfy their curiosity about the Leader of the 
Muslim League about whom they had heard much 
and read much but had not seen. So we, workers of 
the Kashmir Youth Congress, sought an interviw 
with him on the morning of June 14, 1944. Living in 
the beautiful vicinity of the Convent College in a 
very highly decorated house-boat, Elizabeth, Jinnah 
presented the spectacle of a very great aristocrat. 
We, about seven of us, entered Jinnah's drawing 
room. Very courteously he got up and shook hands 
with each one of us. 

By way of introduction | asked him how he liked 
the climate of Kashmir. To which he replied: "Very 
good.” | told him that it was a pleasure for the youth 


—Editor 


of Kashmir to meet Jinnah personally and to 
discuss the problems intriguing their minds, foremost 
among which was Pakistan. At the mention of the 
word ‘Pakistan’ Jinnah's features assumed an all- 
too sudden seriousness and he pricked up his ears. 
| continued: 

We have developed certain misunderstanding or shall | say 

correct understanding about Pakistan and it was good that 

we had an opportunity of being clear about them. 

Jinnah nodded his head and said: “Yes.” 

| continued: 

Do y u think it is possible for any majority Government, 

particularly under the modern world conditions, to persecute 

a nation of ten crores inhabiting large tracts of land? ! ask 

this question because the fear of persecution is at the root 

of the demand for Pakistan. 

Jinnah: 

As regards your first question, yes. As regards your second 

question, no. It is not only the fear of persecuton that has 
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made Muslims demand Pakistan but the fact of their having 

a fundamentally different ideology and culture and ‘persecute’ 

Is not the right word. 

` (Interrupting) | sald: “I have taken it from yan 
own speeches.” But Jinnah continued: 

Persecute is not the right word. | mean the majority will 

force Its wil on the minority. 


+ 


i: Iin what way? As a generalisation it may be true 
but |! want specific instances. 

At this Jinnah got up and pointing to a book lying 
on his table, said: “I want to give you a copy of my 
Speeches and Writings, you read it." 

I: | have read it already. 

Jinnah: Then you will find the answer to your 
question in it. 

I: But, sir, | say | have not found it there. . 

Jinnah: Then you have not read it. 

i: i have read it thoroughly. ' 

Jinnah: Read it again. 

| feit helpless. The League Leader and not 
satisfied me, and | was out for satisfaction. |, 
therefore, said: "But you are a leader and we want 
to get clear in our minds about your ideas." 

Jinnah: | am not here to expose had explain 
things to you. 

I: But.... 

Jinnah: Well, 1 do not want to discuss these 
things with you. Why do you persist? 

The rest of my friends said: "All right. Let us not 
' press the point.” This refusal to discuss what we 
wanted to discuss shocked me very much. Therefore, 
Com. Satish asked him what he thought about the 
responsible Government movement in Kashmir. 

Jinnah: Well, so far as your movement here is 
concerned, | can say that this is a matter between 


your Maharaja and yourself. All my sympathies are 
with you. We do not want to interfere. 


Here | wanted to say something, but Jinnah’ 


checked me by saying: "You talk too much." 

After some time | asked him: "Could not we 
solve the problem of nationalities in the way in 
which the Soviet Union had done?" 

Jinnah: You mean here in Kashmir? ` 

I: No, sir, in India. There is no such problem in 
Kashmir. 

Jinnah: Don't talk of British India. You leave 
British india to us, to me and to Mr Gandhi. You 
might as well talk of reforming the whole world. ! do 


not say you should not study. No, you must study | 


all problems. But your primary concern should be 
Kashmir and its problems. 
“I: But we are a pan and parcel of Indla, and our 


fate Is linked with India’s. 

Jinnah: No, you must talk only of Kashmir since 
you are Kashmiris. 

I: But | am a resident of the Punjab. 

Jinnah: Well, then | will discuss things with you 
when | am In the Punjab. (laughter) 

In thls way Jinnah brushed me and my very 
important question aside and tumed without solving 
my difficulty to the rest of my comrades, saying: "I 
warnt to talk to Kashmiris." 

Com. Satish: What is the difference between the 
rigfht of self-determination granted by the Congress 


' and the demand for Pakistan? 


Jinnah: What right of self-determination? 

(interrupting) /: We mean, what is the difference 
between the Delhi Resolution of the Indian National 
Congress ‘granting: right of self-determination to 
territorial units and the Lahore Resolution of the 
Muslim League. 

Jinnah: What does this resolution say? Where is 
the resolution? 

I: | do not have the resolution on me but | can 
quote from memory. 

Jinnah: No, no, memories are deceptive. Have 
you got the resolution? 

I: No. 


+ 


BUT fortunately one of my comrades, Somnath 
Bira, slowly took out the resolution and said: "Here 
it Is.” Evidently this surprised, rather disconcerted, 
Jinnah. He proposed to avoid being led into an 
untenable position. But Somnath Bira disposed him. 
Reading the words: "Nevertheless, the Committee 
cannot think in terms of compelling any territorial 
unit to remain within the Indian Union against its 
declared and established will." 

Jinnah said: "Do you think it concedes Pakistan? 
Is there no difference between the two?" 

I: If at all there Is any, it is very little. 

Jinnah: Well, this is your reading. | think this 
resolution does not concede Pakistan. 

I: If ft does not concede Pakistan, at least, it 
acqulesces in it. 

Jinnah: This may be your interpretation, not 
mine. You have to discuss it in the light of the 
Allahabad Resolution. 

I: But the Allahabad Resolution only declared 
that the Congress had no faith in Pakistan. 

Jinnah only laughed away the answer. Then he 


.said: "Your Interpretation is different from mine. 


What can | do?" 
Com. Satish: Do you want responsible 
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Government for Hyderabad as well as for Kashmir? 

Jinnah: Well, | have said that we do not want to 
interfere with the Indian States, for all the major 
States like Hyderabad and Kashmir are sovereign 


, States. You may say that they are so only in theory 


but not so in practice for the paramount power Is 
there and yet legally and constitutionally speaking, 
they are sovereign states in the sense that the 
British Parliament does not legislate for these 
States. 

I: May | say a word? 

Jinnah: Punjab must keep quiet. (laughter) 

I: | cannot control myself. (laughter) 

Jinnah: | shall discuss things at length with you 
as soon as | go to the Punjab. (renewed laughter) 

Com. Ved Parkash: But he belongs to Poonch, 
which is a part of Kashmir. 

Jinnah tumed to me and sald in the midst of 
laughter: "Oh! Your status is a doubtful one!" 

Jinnah (continuing): iran was a sovereign state 
but during the war England occupied it. Similarly 
Egypt is held by the British. Yet they are sovereign 
states. 

It was clear from this trend of the conversation 
that Jinnah wanted to sidetrack the issue by talking 
at random. And here because of starting aimlessly 
he could not even make his point properly. 

Com. Ved Parkash: Will you meet Mahatma 
Gandhi? ( 

Jinnah: | am in Kashmir, | cannot tell you 
whether | will do so or not. But why should you 
worry about it? 

Com. Ved Parkash: is there any hope of a 
solution to the Indian political deadlock? 

Jinnah: | hope so. 

Com. Satish then turned the course of discussion 
about religion and politics and economics and 
politics. Jinnah at once took out his Speeches and 
Writings and read out a quotation from Gandhiji 
regarding the latter's views on religion and politics. 
Concluding, Jinnah said: "Your Gandhi says that he 
can separate 'no activity from religion, not even 
politics. An average Muslim may give up his 
religion if the rich Hindu made his conversion to 
Hinduism a condition of his providing the latter with 
food. But faith is greater than stomach. If any 
Christian came to me with a crore of rupees and 
asked me to change my religion, do you know what 
| will say?" 

I: No. 

Jinnah: | will say: "Get out, it Is an insult to me." 

i: But Sir, when we say we want to organise the 
masses on an economic basis, we do not mean 


Jinnah: These ideas are put in your head these 
days. | tell you, you will never succeed... Religion 
must be the basis of all politics. 

I: It ts good if religion governs politics but it is bad 
if communalism does it. 

Jinnah: (with a scornful smile on his lips): "Well, 
communalism-communalism—good bye.” Saying 
this, he got up from his chair and shook hands with 
us. While shaking hands with him, | said: “We hope 
to meet you again,” To which he replied: “No, my 
boys, | have no time to see you again.” To which | 
retorted: "Even if we don't discuss politics, we shall 
come to see you again." Jinnah concluded: "Ail 
right, All right." And thus the interview came to an 
end. Jinnah must have felt relieved. 


* 


WHAT were the impressions that we carried in our 
minds about this great man after this interview? A 
thin tall lean old man with grey hair, uncompromising 
an unaccommodating. Apparently very courteous 
but at heart made of iron. | felt from his expression 
that he was conscious of the fact that he was 
evading our questions and that we knew he was 
doing so. He was in the dark. He had taken a step, 
released certain forces but did not know what to do 
now. He appeared to us to find himself in a blind 
alley. He had spent all his remarkable energies in 
Inflaming Muslim passion against Hindus but did not 
know what to do now. 

The second thing that sruck me most was the 
extremely bourgeois mentality and outlook of this : 
too much glorified leader. Living in a lordly, princely 
way, he was completely cut off from the hungry; 
starving, toiling, naked masses. Nawabzadas, Rajas, 
Sardars and Sirs surrounded him. Naturally he 
looked at politics from his own class-biased angle of 
vision. And yet he was popular in the Muslim 
masses. Why? Perhaps it is mainly his lieutenants 
who use all the skill and resources of their 
education and property, who had imparted a magic 
to the name of this person. He is the stronghold and 
hope of the rising Muslim capitalism which wants to 
shield itself both against its rival, Hindu capitalism, 
and Muslim democracy. What does Jinnah know of | 
the dire conditions of the workers in the factory or a 
peasant behind the plough? It is impossible for him : 
to take a subjective underdog vjew. He can at best 
know the conditions of the massess from the pages ° 
of the very few books that may have been written 
by very progressive writers of the masses. But this 
is not what we, the budding servants of the masses, 





thereby that they should give up their respective | want—whether we are Hindus or Muslims. H 
religions. (June 1944) 
` 9 
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W. do not believe in a rigid autarchy, but we do want to make India self- 
sufficient in regard to her needs as far as this is possible. We want to develop 
international trade, importing articles which we cannot easily produce and 
exporting such articles as the rest of the world wants from us. We do not 
propose to submit to the economic imperialism of any other country or to 
impose our own on others. We believe that the nations of the world can co- 
operate togéther in building a world economy which is advantageous for all 
and in this work we shall gladly co-operate. But this economy cannot be based 
on the individual profit motive, nor can it subsist within the framework of 
bnperialist system. It means a new world order, both politically and economically, 
and free nations co-operating together for their own as well as the larger good. 


(October 4, 1940) 
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Parliament and Political Culture 
RAMAKRISHNA HEGDE 


This article by the veteran parliamentarian and former Chief Minister of Karnataka ‘was written for the 
Special Volume published by the Lok Sabha Secretariat on the occasion of the 89th Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference 1993. But since it did not find space in that publication for some inexplicable reason, it is being 


carried here with the author's consent. 
b 


W. e tend to think of Parliament purely as a 
AAA legislative body and forum for debates. Not 
altogether wrongly, | might add. Parliament has 
indeed become a legislative machine chuming out 
ill-considered legislation and a forum is which not 


only lung power but even contests of physical 


strength are staged. To be sure, Parliament is, 
under our Constitution, the nations supreme 
legislative body. But its significance In a democratic 
political system is far more profound. it is the Grand 
Inquest of the Nation. If it no longer performs that 
role as it should, it is because our political culture 


. has lost vitality and a Parliament reflects the 


NM 


i 


nation’s political culture. Our Parliament is no 
exception to this rule. 
As Sir lvor Jennings wrote in his classic Cabinet 


Government, "it is not untrue to say that the most 


important part of Parliament is the Opposition In the 
House of Commons". He added: 
the Government governs and the Opposition criticises and 
the failure to understand this simple principle is one of the 
causes of the failure of so many of the progeny of the 
Mother of Parlaments and of the supersession of 
Parliamentary Government by dictatorship . 
A Government that suppresses criticism destroys 


democratic politics and, with it Parliament. So does : 


an Opposition which embarks on violence or which 
abuses parliamentary procedures to prevent 
Parliament from performing its task. 
He wrote: 
The House of Commons is at its best when it debates those 
individuals acts oppression or bad faith... It Is the... public 
duty of the Opposition to raise such questions. it Is a duty 
hardly less important than that of Government. 


The ruling party and the Opposition are integral, 


inseparable parts of the entire parliamentary system. 
But, Jennings explained, the task of an Opposition 
is not merely to oppose and "to compel the 
Government by all the methods of propaganda to 
modify its general policy, and finally to create the 
necessary public opinion against the Govemment 
ready for the next election: it must take part also in 
the actual process of parliamentary government”. 
This aspect is often overlooked—that Parliament 
reflects the nation's politica! culture. But it, in turn, 
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moulds that culture. It is a continuing, dual exchange. 
Parllamentary behaviour of political parties is the 
product of their political outlook and culture. To their 
cadres outside, that behaviour serves as a model. 
What is one to make of the steep. increase in 
disorderly behaviour in both Houses of Parliament 
except that it reflects the strerile confrontationist 
course of our national politics? How else can we 
explain the partisan behaviour of Speakers except 
that the ruling party does not believe in letting an 
independent umpire enforce the rules. independent 
sources of power, as checks on the power of the 
ruling party, are being undermined. Hence, the 


'attacks on the President and on the Judges of the 


Supreme Court, especially in the Rajiv era. Every 
defect in the working of Parliament has its roots in 
the debased politics of the country. 

As one recalls the course of national! politics 
since the day India became independent, one finds 
that the zig-zag course of politics is accurately 
reflected in the graph that traces the rise and 
decline of Parliament. Jawaharlal Nehru built up 
Parliament by his constant atttendance and 
participation. Both Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi 
treated Parliament with indifference, if not scom. 

Nehru had to reckon with parliamentarians of 
calibre like Hriday Nath Kunzru and Acharya Kripalani 
and with determined opponents like A.K. Gopalan 
and H.V. Kamath. Later on came men like Nath Pal. 
He gave as good as he got but ever treated-them 
with respect. The border dispute with China eroded 
his authority. in 1963 Lohia, Kripalani and M.R. 
Masani got elected in by-elections though they had 
lost in the general elections the previous year. 
Unfortunately, the Lohia brand of parliamentary 
politics introduced a new element which found its 
worst expression in Raj Narain’s antics in the Rajya 
Sabha when no less a person than Dr Zakir Hussin 
presided over it. Lohia himself was intemperate to a 
degree. 


* 
AFTER the 1967 general electlons the Congress 
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was returned to power at the Centre with a greatly 
reduced majority and lost power in several States. 
The Indian Natinal Congress found Itself in a dual 
position as the ruling party at the Centre and an 
Opposition party in many States. | was a humble 
member of that party then. It speaks for its culture 
then that its General Secretary, Sadiq Ali, should 
have commissioned one of the country's foremost 
political scientists, Dr J. Bandhopadhyaya, to write 
an essay on "The Theory and Practice of 
Parliamentary Opposition" and published it in May 
1967 as an AICC pamphlet. Such a venture 
became unthinkable once Indira Gandhi split the 
party two years later. He advised the Opposition to 
take the initiative and propose sensible measures 
and thus put the ruling party to test. 

Dr Bandhopadhyaya made another point which is 
of direct relevance to my theme, namely, that 
behaviour in Parliament is a renrection of behaviour’ 
patterns outside: 

It should also be emphasised in conclusion that no 

Parliamentary Opposition can be wholly successful if It 


operates in the legislatures In Isolation from the party 
organisation outside. The success of the Congress 


Opposition would heavily depand on the organisational 
strength and populanty of the Congress organisation 

' outside. Only through unified action by the parliamentary 
and non-parllamentary wings of the party, by imaginative 
and forceful Opposition inside the legislatures and persistent 
organisational and publicity work outside, can the Congress 
hope to recover its lost ground. 

That was not to be. Indira Gandhi chose to 
mould the Congress to her personal needs. It is 
also true that the reaction of Opposition parties to 
.her brand of politics was always responsible or 
dignified. It was, however, Sanjay Gandhi's entry 
into Parliament in Jaunary 1980 that brought in its 
train a new feature that persists to this day—the 
shouting brigade. His men would, on cue, barrack 
selected Opposition members so persistently as to 
prevent them from speaking. Rajiv Gandhi continued 
this most undesirable practice. On February 23, 
1988, Dr S.D. Sharma presiding over the Rajya 
Sabha was reduced to tears when he was heckled 
by the Congress benches for allowing the Opposition 
to make a mere mention of a Governor's expenses. 
Rajiv Gandhi was seen instigating the insubordination 
and insult. Dr Sharma said to two Ministers: 

My advice to Mr Chidambaram and Mr Pilot is, you don't. 

you have to do anything more You decide in your party and 

if you decide that | should go, | will go out. 

This is a fundamentally different genre of 
parliamentary misbehaviour. It is bad enough if the 
Opposition prevents Ministers or members of the 
ruling party from speaking. It is infinitely worse 
when men in power, holding high offices of the 


^ * 
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state, stoop to such behaviour. Ironically, while thus 
trying to silence the Opposition in Parliament, .the 
Congress-l’s behaviour in the States where it was in 
the Opposition was as irresponsible and obstructive. 


To cite only two of innumerable instances, On 


January 21 and 22, 1980, members of the Congress- 
| gheraoed the Chairman and the Deputy Chairman, 
respectively, of the Maharashtra Legislative Council. 
The limit was reached when, on March 24, 1980, 
members of the Congress-l's youth wing in West 
Bengal imposed an economic blockade of Assam, 
no doubt, with the blessings of the High Command. 

About the proceedings in the State Assemblies, 
the less said the better. Every session of every 
Assembly is marked by unruly behaviour, sometimes 
even violent on the part of the members irrespective 
of their party affiliation. There are distressing 
incidents of members assaulting the Speaker, as 
also the Speaker conducting the proceedings as an 
agent-of the ruling party. The episode that took 


place in Tamil Nadu Assembly a couple of years , 


ago when certain ruling party members assaulted 


and tried to disrobe the then Leader of the 


Opposition, Jayalalitha, was reminiscent of the 
incident In Mahabharata. No systematic study has 
been made but | guess hardly 20 per cent of the 


` time of Parliament and State Legislatures.is spent 


on serious business. There appears to be no 
distinction between Municipal bodies and the 
Legislative bodies so far as the behaviour of the 
members are concerned. 


* 


INDIRA GANDHI herself, when out of power, give 
examples of her own genius for Opposition in 1977- 
79. It expressed itself in street battles, obstruction 
of parliamentary proceedings, gheraoing of the 
courts, assaulting policemen and even giving 
encouragement and support to hijackers. The case 
against them was withdrawn. Consider the period 
between January 14, 1980 when Indira Gandhi 


became Prime Minister, and February 18, when the ' 


President made a proclamation dissolving nine 
State Assemblies. In those very States where the 
Congress won the elections, it prescribed for the 


Opposition norms of conduct totally different from. 


what it had observed when in the Oppositlon only a 
few days earlier. 


Here | must add that the obnoxious and utterly e 


undignified practice of walking out during the 
Governor's address was introduced by the Opposition 
parties. Sadly some followed it even in Parliament. 
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The President is the head of the state. His address . 


to Parliament is a solemn occasion. Unruly behaviour 
or noisy walkouts is a reflection of the political 
culture of her members concerned. It is time that 
this is put an end to both in the Central and State 
Legislatures. 

In 1980: matters reached such a stage that the 
Opposition decided to take a stand against rowdy 
behaviour. That episode is recalled because it can 
serve as a model for a wider accord today. On June 
10, 1980 all the partles arrived at an, agreement, 
under the auspices of the Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha, to maintain "the decorum and dignity of the 
Parliamentary forum". Thus was the Opposition's 
grievance against "organised barracking" redressed. 

"Why can. we not have a similar ‘all-party accord 
on curbs on the misuse of the zero hour, pointless 
motions of privilege and walk-outs on the slightest 
provocation? Unfortunately, in our present state of 
political culture little thought is given to constructive 
solutions. The obsession is with scoring points. 
Zero is the net result of the zero hour which is 
meant to provide occasion freely for mentioning 
important matters of the day: It is wasted on loud 
utterances on Inconsequentials. The walk-out is a 
powerful weapon to be used as the last resort. It 
has become blunt as a result of constant usé on 


matters large and small. it has lost the sharpness of. 


its edge. 


Lp 


it is the same with motions of breach of privilege. ' 
Do not Ministers in other parliamentary democracies 
make mis-statements to the House? But after the 
Profumo affair in 1963, when he had lied to the 
House, this motion has become a great favourite of 
many in our country. It ensures instant publicity. 
The fact is that the motion properly lies in those 
grave cases wherr a Minister has told a deliberate 
lie—a manifest, provable lie. The result of the ready 


recourse to this weapon Is that the public does not ` 


take it seriously. 
The list has not ended. Last year when the 
Finance Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh, introduced 


the Budget, the Speaker allowed, on the persistence : 


of the Opposition, some of its leaders to make 
statements before the Minister spoke. Not to bó left 
out, an Opposition member demanded that he be 
heard though he did not qualify as the leader. This 
is of. a piecé* with the general attitude towards 
parliamentary time on the part of both, the 
Government and the Opposition. A good few 
Members of the Opposition ask questions but are 
not in the House to hear the answers. The' ruling 
party dominates the Business Advisory Committee. 


was defeated in the election he was appointed as a 


The summary way budget grants of thousands of 
crores are passed is nothing short of scandalous. - 

In September 1991 more than 60 Members of 
the Lok Sabha belonging to different political parties 
wrote a letter to the Speaker, Shivraj Patil, protesting 
the fact that the House had abdicated its 
responsibility on keeping close and purposeful 
watch over the Government's ;spending. They 
pointed ‘out that on September 5, 1991, the Lok 
Sabha had voted demands of Rs 28,824 crores 
relating to 30 Ministries, four Departments and six 
Union Territories without any discussion. 

in 1989, the Lok Sabha voted without any 


, discussion Rs 54,368 crores during the Budget 


session of Parliament for expenditure during the 
financial year from the Consolidated Fund of India. 
The demands for grants of only three Ministries— 


o 


Energy, Agriculture and External Affairs—totalling — 


Rs 12,612 crores were discussed. The pays and 
perks of MPs increase but not their attendance or 
interest business. According to one estimate, the 
eighth Lok Sabha enacted till July 1989, 317 
statutes .which had been debated for 232 days in 
the Lok Sabha and 201 days In the Rajya Sabha. 


Bills are introduced after a very brief notice to the ` 


Members and then hurriedly ‘run through. The 
Consumer Protection Act, 1986, for instance, was 
passed with four days notice and hurried debate in 
the two Houses in two quick days in succession. 


* 


THE: sad truth is that, as in national politics so in 
Parliament there is no real leadership and no 
respect for independent authority over the play of 
power politics. Successive Governments at the 
Centre have undermined the independence and 
impartiality of the Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 
Whoever has heard of a Speaker descending from 
his chair right down to the Government benches? 
This would’ be: considered scandalous in -any 
parliamentary democracy. But it happened when 


' Gurdia! Singh Dhillon was brought down from the 


Speaker's Chair to become Union Minister 'during 
the Emergency. Balram Jakhar was the Congress-! 
Leader of the Opposition in Punjab. He was made 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha in January 1980 and lost 
no time in demonstrating that his ambition was to 
become a Minister, especially the Minister of 
Agriculture, as his attacks on the Governor of the 
Reserve Bank, Dr LG. Patel, demonstrated. He 
served as the Speaker for a whole decade. After he 
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General Secretary of the Congress-l. After an 
interval of a year and a half he fulfilled his ambition 
of becoming a Union Minister: But not before he 
had done lasting damage to the office. 

The veteran parliamentarian, Hiren Mukherjee, 
used his gifts of understatement to describe Jakhar 
as “nearer perhaps than others of his kind to the 
powers that be”. (The Statesman, June 10, 1986) 
Jakhar himself admitted in a press interview that he 
had participated in a discussion on the succession 
on the day of Indira Gandhi's assassination. 

Within a year of his election as the Speaker in 
January 1980, he publicly denounced Dr I.G. Patel, 
the then Governor of the Reserve Bank, in the most 
intemperate language. Presiding over a session of 
the Bharat Krishak Samaj at Kolhapur ‘on December 
25, 1980, he said Patel should be sacked. The 
provocation was simply Dr Patel’s Tenth Coromandel 
Lecture on policy framework for Indian agriculture 
delivered a few days earlier. 

Dr K.N. Raj, Director of the Centre for 
Development Studies, Trivandrum and the former 
Vice-Chancellor, Delhi University, censured Jakhar 
sharply. 

Dr Raj posed a basic question: 

: On what basis, on what authority, can Balram demand the 
removal of the Governor of the Reserve Bank of India fbr 
expressing his views on agricultural policy In a public 
lecture? The Speaker of the Lok Sabha has certainly no 
extra-constitutional rights in the matter; on the other hand, 
he has constitutional responsibilities which he Is expected 

to carry out with awareness and concern for the rights 
others, so that the system as a whole functions freely and 
more democratically. 

In neglecting these responsibilities Balram has brought Into 

contempt not only the office of the Governor of the Heserve 

Bank of India but his own as well. 

On May 6, 1985, a bench of the Supreme Court 
consisting of Justice V.D. Tulzapurkar, D.A. Desai 
and A.P. Sen heard for the second time a petition 
by an advocate, Virendra Singh, challenging the 


implementation of the government's policy of, 


transfers of High Court Judges. On his, as on an 
earlier occasion on April 26, all the three judges 
expressed their disquiet. They feared that it would 
promote "sycophancy". . 
` KK. Tiwari raised the matter in the Lok Sabha. 
The Oppositlon wanted a debate on the 
Government's policy of judicial appointments. Jakhar 
first ruled that the conduct of judges could not be 
discussed. Yet, he himself made some remarks of 
his own against the judges. “They did not descend 
(to their present positions) through parachutes," he 
said. | 

On May 6, 1986, some members .raised the 
issué of the strike by The Hindustan Times 


employees. Jakhar refused permission to raise the 
matter. This was a ruling which lay within his 
descretion entirely. What Jakhar had no right to say 
was to suggest the nationalisation of the press. “If 
other industries can be nationalised, why not the 
press?" he asked blithely. "Why cannot press 
workers themselves run newspapers?" It was a 
controversial remark and an improper intervention 
in the proceedings. 


* 


. ORDINARILY, the CAG's report is automatically 


referred to the Public Accounts Committee (PAC) 
without .debate in Parliament. The report of PAC 
alone is debate. In the Bofors case this practice 
was broken and the CAG's report was discussed on 
the floor of Parliament and abuses were heaped on 
hi. But another important convention was broken by 
Balram Jakhar. For over two decades the 
Chairmanship of the PAC has always gone to a 
senior member of the Opposition. Amal Dutta of the 
CPM held that post with distinction. His term 
expired on April 30, 1989. Balram Jakhar moved in 
to help the Government by appointing P. 
Kolandaivelu of the AIADMK, an ally of the 
Congress-l, as the Chairman. The Opposition, in 
protest, promptly resigned from all the three-financial 
committees of Parliament. Balram Jakhars game 
was obvious. The CAG’s report on the Bofors 
scandal had been presented to the President and 
was to be laid before Parliament and referred to the 
PAC. And the PAC was already seized of CAG’s 
report on the HDW submarine scandal. 

Let me cite another instance. On March 8, 1989 
members raised the question of the motivated 
income-tax raids on the premises of /ndian Exress. 
Jakhar refused permission for ralsing the issue on 


the ground that it was a matter for courts as' if that. 


precludes Parliament from discussing the aspect of 
executive action bearing on press freedom. 

According to the ancient Bible on parliamentary 
norms, Erskine Mays Parliamentary Practices, 
“confidence in the Impartiality of the Speaker is an 
indispensable condition of the successful working of 
procedure, and many conventions exist which have 
as their object not only to ensure the impartiality of 
the Speaker but also to ensure:that his impartiality 
is generally recognised”. 

In India this “Indispensable” condition simply 
does not exist. This is a reflection of the state of 


-things elsewhere. A Government whieh has, by 


propounding and acting on the doctrine of committed 
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judges, undermined the independence of the 
judiciary, can hardly be expected to tolerate an 
independent Speaker. The same holds good vis a 
vis its behaviour towards the President. The events 
since the election of President V.V. Giri are so well 
known that it Is unnecesary for me to recapitulate 
them here. Suffice it to say that the happenings in 
Parliament are a reflection of politics outside. No 
wonder Jakhar did not protect President Zail Singh 
when K.K. Tewari attacked him in the House. 

But the Opposition is little better in its outlook. 
Last year a stalwart of the Janata Dal pronounced 
the opinion that the selection of the candidate to fill 
the Speakers’ office is a gift in the bounty of the 
ruling party. A few months later he was proved 
wrong when the House of Commons elected a 
Labour MP as the Speaker, although the 
Conservatives had won the general election last 
April. 

To aggravate a bad situation, it is on such a 
political appointee that our anti-defection law confers 
the judicial power to adjudicate disputes. When the 
Supreme Court ruled that his decisions are open to 
judicial review, not.a few from the Opposition ranks 
preferred a humiliating appellate tribunal over the 
Speaker to thee Supreme Court. But, come to think 
of it—why is it that alone among parliamentary 
democracies India continues to be plagued with this 
disease of defections? It is entirely because in the 
political culture in vogue princpled conduct is rare 
and loyalties are fickle. 


* 


ON August 12, 1992 Shivraj Patil delivered his 
controversial order on the effect of expulsions from 
the Janata Dal, raising strange questions. To this 
day, the final order has not been given. It is a 
reflection on the Speaker and also a damnation of 
the law. 

With the Speaker reduced to an ally, the ruling 
party feels free to ride roughshod over the 
Opposition. This initiates a vicious circle in which 
the Opposition is driven to extreme measures such 
as dharna in the well of the House. 

There is a clear a nexus between confrontationist 
politics in the country at large and its projection in 
Parllament as there is between a confrontationist 
govemment, exploiting its brute though transcient 
majority, and a desperate, and therefore 
unrestrained, Opposition. One highly significant 
episode will suffice to illustrate this. There Is no 
doubt that during the winter session of Parliament in 
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1974 the Opposition took some utterly undignified 
steps, blocked the proceedings of the Lok Sabha 
and created a deadlock. After the Emergency Indira 
Gandhl used to cite its behaviour in defence of her 
installation of a dictatorship in the country. Her 
argument was, of course, groundless and dishonest. 

But the genesis of the episode proves my point 
about the link between Parliament and political 
culture. After her victories at the polls and in the 
Bangladesh war, Indira Gandhi discovered that her 
popularity was dwindling as the economy slided 
down and her ill-considered measures failed; for 
Instance, the takeover of wholesale trade in 
foodgrains. Corruption mounted. So did repression. 
Both provoked Jayaprakash Narayan to launch the 
people’s movement. Though Initially confined to 
Bihar, it caught the people's imagination all over the 
country. 

It was In this climate that the Tul Mohan Ram 
scandal—behind which loomed the personality of 
one of the Prime Minister's fund collectors—erupted 
in the open. During the monsoon session a clear 
assurance was given in Parliament by the 
Government that the relevant papers would be 
placed before the House. 

But just a day before Parliament met for the 
winter session, an FIR was filed in the case and a 
"committed" Speaker obligingly ruled that the matter 
was now sub judice. Indignant at being tricked thus 
by so obvious a ruse, the Opposition took extreme 
steps until the Govemment climbed down and 
allowed inspection of the papers. 

In a microcosm, this episode illustrates all the 
elements of our sorry predicament—unprincipled 
use of power, intemperate conduct by the Opposition 
and partisanship by the Speaker. 

Fundamentally, there has been a lack of respect 
for the basic rules of democratic political contest. 
Those who lack respect for those basic rules cannot 
be expected to respect the established rules of 
parliamentary practice, either. This Is the crux of 
our problem. 

From this follow the rest. Parliamentary 
Committees become fora for the display of 
partisanship. | have already mentioned how Balram 
Jakhar made a farce of the Public Accounts 
Committee by nominating an ally of the ruling party 


' as its Chairman. 


Rajiv Gandhi made Shankaranand as the 
Chairman of the farcical JPC on Bofors. Fortunately 
the present government did not repeat the perfidy 
and had a person like Ram Nivas Mirdha as the 
Chairman of the JPC on the banks scam but even 
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here it has tried to meddle with its work. As for the 
Consuitative Committees of Parllament, they are 
anything but consultative. They still work under 
guidelines adopted half-heartedly in 1967 and party 
divisions are as pronounced in them as on the floor 
of Parliament. 

That our electoral law is antiquated and our 
electoral system itself calls for review is 
Incontestable. It is also necessary to reflect on 
changes in our Constitution in order to plug the 
loopholes. But the best of Constitutions will be of no 
avail if the political culture is stagnant or diseased. 

No one put it better than Dr B.R. Ambedkar. As 


V 


the Chairman of the Drafting Committee, he told the. 


Constituent Assembly on November 25, 1949: 

The working of a Constitution does not depend wholly upon 

the nature of the Constitution. The Constitution can provide 

only the organs of the State such as the Legislature, the 

Executive and the Judiciary. The factors on which the 

working of these organs of the State depend are the people 

and the political parties they will set up as their instruments 

to carry out their wishes and their politics. Who can say 

how the people of India and their parties will behave? 

India's political parties have failed the Founding 
Fathers of the Constitution and undermined the 
great institution they established—our national 
Parliament. We cannot revive Parliament without 


restoring the vitality of our political culture. E 





Practice of Talaq among Muslims and 
the Fatwa 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


ecently a fatwa was issued by a Mufti 

belonging to the Jamri'at-e-Ahele-Hadis 
rejecting the validity of the triple divorce prevalent 
among the Sunni Muslims. In India, according to the 
Personal Law of Muslims, if a husband pronounces 
the word talaq thrice, that is, falag-talaq-talaq in one 
sitting, it would be an irrevocable divorce. These 
three words forever seal the fate of a woman. And 
after the passage of the Muslim Women (Protection 
on Divorce) Bill following the massive agitation 
launched by the Muslims popularly known as the 
Shah Bano movement, the divorced wife will not be 
entitled to any maintenance after the period of 
iddah which is three months. After the lapse of the 
iddah period, she will be on her own. 

The triple falaq is really very problematic for 
Muslim women. The law is such that if the husband 
pronounces these three words in a fit of anger, or in 
a state of inebriation or even jokingly, the talaq shall 
take place and it would be an irrevocable divorce. 
Triple divorce becomes effective even if the husband 
makes the sign three with his fingers. He can also 
write the word thrice and sent it to his wife and the 
divorce shall take place. What is worse, if a 
husband has pronounced triple divorce at one go in 
a fit of anger and repents on becoming sober, he 
cannot take his wife back. It is treated as a talaq-a- 


The author is the Director, Institute of Islamic 
Studies, Bombay. 
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ba' in, that is, irrevocable divorce. If at all he wants 
to have her as his wife again, she will have to marry 
another person and if that person divorces her after 
consummation of marriage, then alone she can 
marry him after observing the period of iddah. In 
India no woman would like to go through such a 
humiliating experlence. 

In fact such laws violate the very basic spirit of 
Islam. The holy Quran has the utmost regard for the 
rights of women. The scripture of Islam is the first 
divine scripture which most unambiguously states 
the rights of women be it marriage, divorce, 
property, inheritance, custody of chidren and even 
suckling of the child. The Quran clearly pronounces 
that what is earned by women belongs to them: 
"For men is the benefit of what they earn. And for 
women is the benefit of what they eam." (4:32) 
Thus women in Islam have the right to thelr own 
property. Neither the father nor her husband can 
claim her property. And despite this it Is obligatory 
for her husband to maintain her according to his 
status. The Quran says: "Let him who has 
abundance spend out of his abundance, and 
whoever has hls means of subsistance straitened to 
him, let him spend out of that which Allah has given 
him. Allah lays not on any soul a burden beyond 
that which he has given it. Allah brings about ease 
after difficulty." (65:7) The noted classical 
commentators tell us that this verse pertains to the 
maintenance of wife. A man must spend on his wife 
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according to his financial status. It is obligatory on 
him. If the wife is wealthy and the husband poorer, 
even then the husband has to maintain his wife 
according to his own means. 

Even at the time of divorce the husband has to 
make provision for her. Says the Quran: "And for 
the divorced women, provision (must be made) in 
Kindness. This is Incumbant on those who have 
regard for duty." (2:241) If seen in the proper 
perspective it would be obvious that the Quran 
makes it obligatory for the husband to make 
provision for the wife whom he divorces so that she 
is not reduced to dire straits as she gave the best 
years of her life to him. However, despite such clear 
provisions, the orthodox Muslim leaders mounted 
intense pressure on the Central Govemment to 
annul the Supreme Court judgement in the case of 
Shah Bano who was awarded maintenance after 
divorce under Section 125 Cr.P.C. The govemment 
pussilanimously surrendered before the onslaught 
of the conservative Muslim leadership and passed 
the Muslim Women's Act, depriving the Muslim 
, women of maintenance beyond the iddah period. 


* 


SINCE we are dealing with the questign of triple 
divorce, more light needs to be thrown on the 
question of divorce In Islam. It is the most debated 
question today in our country as well. First, we 
would like to point out that Islam has not taken the 
question of divorce lightly. It has been permitted 
most reluctantly by Allah. Yet it is most unfortunate 
that the Muslims as well as the clergy, though 
repeating this endlessly, take the question of 
divorce very lightly. The moment a husband 
pronounces the three words, the divorce Is said to 
have taken place irrespective of its merit. This is not 
the Quranic spinit at al. The Quran has not 
mentioned or allowed triple divorce in one majlis 
(sitting) and the holy Prophet has also condemned 
it in no uncertain terms. The 'ulama never tire of 
saying that the shariah is based on the Quran and 
sunnah, besides ijma and qiyas (that is, consensus 
and analogous reasoning). But both the Quran and 
sunnah are not in favour of such arbitrary divorce. 
The great theologian. Imam Ibn Taymiyyah, and 
his disciple, Imam Ibn Qayyim, unequivocally 
opposed the triple divorce in one sitting. Both the 
Imams advanced cogent arguments against this 
form of divorce. Even the Hanafi Muslim 'Ulama 
(the majority of Indian Muslims belong to the Hanafi 
sect though along the Konkan coast, Tamil Nadu 


and Kerala most of the Muslims belong to the 
Shafe'l school of Jurisprudence) hold that the triple 
divorce is talaq al-bid'ah, an innovated form of 
divorce, and even describe it as a sinful way of 
divorcing. The question then arises : how can such 
a divorce be enforced as a divine law? The Muslim 
Personal Law is held to be divine and immutable. 
Then how can triple divorce in one sitting, held to 
be of innovated form by some and rejected by 
some, be part of the Musilm Personal Law? 

The holy Prophet of Islam is reported to have 
condemned triple divorce in one sitting very strongly. 
Nasa'i (a reporter of the hadith) narrates a hadith 
according to which the Prophet, when told of a 
person who had divorced his wife thrice in one 
sitting, stood up in anger and said: “You make fun 
of Allah's book and | am still there among you.” In 
fact it was a pre-Islamic practice which was rejected 
by islam to accord better status to women. it was 
not at all allowed during the Prophet's time and also 
during the time of the first Caliph. It was allowed 
only during the later part of the second Caliph 
Hazrat ‘Umar. The question then arlses: why did 
‘Umar allow something which had been banned by 
the Prophet himself? 

The noted Egyptian scholar, Muhammad Husain 
Haykal, maintains that this system was resorted to 
meet the extraordinary situation which arose when 
many women from Syria, Egypt, etc. were brought 
to Madina after the wars of conquest. They were 
fair-complexioned and beautiful. The Arabs were 
tempted to marry them. But these women were not 
used to living with co-wives and often made a 
condition that the men divorce their wives thrice so 
that they could not be taken back. Little did they 
know that according to the Quran and the sunnah 
three divorces were treated only as one. The Arabs 
would pronounce three divorce to satisfy these 
Syrian and other women but later took their former 
wives back, giving rise to innumerable disputes. To 
meet such a situation Hazrat 'Umar thought it fit to 
enforce triple divorce in one sitting as an irrevocable 
divorce so that those women (from Syria, etc.) 
could not be cheated. 


+ 


IT would thus be seen that the second Caliph took 
that extraordinary step to meet an extraordinary 
situation. No such situation exists today. Certainly 
not in India. It is, therefore, highly necessary to 
abolish this innovated form of divorce and enforce 
only talaq-al-sunnah—talaq as recomended by the 
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Prophet or the Quranic form of talaq. According to 


the Quran, three talaqs could be given a period of . 


three purities (after menstruation), that is, over a 
period of three months. This gives enough time for 
reconciliation. If a man has pronounced talaq in a fit 
of anger, there will thus be enough time for friends 
and relatives to exert pressure and bring about a 
reconciliation. The Quran also requires appointment 
of two arbiters, one to be nominated by the wife and 
one by the husband. These two arbiters can decide 
the matter in consultation with both—the wife as 
well as the husband. This will be fair to both. 

The ruling given by the Mufti of the Jam/at-e-Ahl- 
e-Hadis is thus quite in keeping with the spriit of the 
Holy Quran and sunnah. lt must be enforced. 


However, this ruling will bring no relief to the - 


suffering Muslim women. Ahl-e-Hadis are known to 
have held this view for a long time. However, they 
have not been able to influence the Muslim Personal 
Law Board, despite their membership of it, to 
abolish the triple divorce system. This fatwa too 
may yet remain an isolated instance. This is 
obvious from the statement given by Yunus Salim, 
member and lawyer of the Muslim Personal Law 
Board. He maintained in his BBC TV Interview that 


the Ahl-e-Hadis should. not have raised this 
controversy outside the Muslim Personal Law Board. ` 

However, this law stands in urgent need of 
reform. Triple divorce in one sitting should be 
abolished without delay. It has no place in these 
modem times. Islam had abolished it 1400 years 
ago. Our 'ulama are unwilling to abolish it even 
today. This form of talaq has caused a lot of misery 
to many Muslim women. They have been most 
arbitrarily thrown out of their marital home and they 
have no means of seeking redressal of their 
grievances. In 1939 the eminent theologian, Maulana 
Ashraf Thanvi, had taken initlative to draft the 
Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Bill and got it 
enacted by Pariiament thus relieving the Muslim 
women of the painful, long waiting period in case of 
missing/absconding husbands. Such a bold initiative 
is needed again. The MPL Board should draft a bill 
on the Quranic form of talaq and give it to the 
govemment to enact it into a law. 

But today we do not find any 'Alim or theologian 
of bold vision in India to take such a bold step. They 
would allow an un-Islamic form of divorce rather 
than risk an unpopular reaction. This Is a great 
misfortune for Islam in India. iu 





Poverty Alleviation under New Economic 
Policy 


P.D. KULKARNI: 


t the Annual General Meeting of the Federation 
FA: Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, P. Chidambaram, the former Union Minister 
of Commerce, said that "...masses are unaware of 
the ralson-d'etre behind the reforms which has 
created a feeling that the reforms are no use to 
them". 

When Chidambaram referred to "masses" 
obviously he was thinking of the poor and the 
weaker sections even amongst them. He probably 
implied that there was indeed much in the structural 
and other reforms envisaged under the new 
economic policy which would benefit the poor by 
alleviating, if not altogether eradicating, poverty. 









The author is a former Regional Adviser, Social 
Development with the Economic and Social 
Commission for Asía and the Pacific (ESCAP). 


Dr Manmohan Singh, the Union Finance Minister 
and the prime mover of the new economic policy, 
while talking to the NRIs in London during his visit 
there said that once India was well on its way 
towards the path of higher and speedier rate of 
economic growth, it would be able to look after its 
poor much better. 

Ambiguity in Statements 

So the questlon arises whether there are already 
some bullt-in measures in the new policy which 
would resuit in the alleviation of poverty in the near 
future or that it is only a glimmer of hope for the 
distant future. The Prime Minister, while addressing 
the Conference of State Labour Ministers (and of 
trade union representatives), had held out a promise 
that the new reforms will not be allowed to "cause 
human distress" (which does not really amount to a 
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positive promise of development or welfare). The 
exit policy (judging from the intermittent tangential 
references made to it) will not result, we are 
assured, in large-scale redundency of labour leading 
consequently to extensive unemployment and 
aggravating poverty. in this context great store is 
set by the so-called "Renewal Fund' proving as a 
so-called 'safety net'. But it has also been announced 
that the Fund will be utilised only to provide 
'severance pay' to retrenched workers. Is that the 
meaning of structural reforms or does putting 
money into the pockets of labour result in conditions 
for poverty alleviation? 

Thus, there are many aspects of the new 
“economic policy which are not clear. There seems 
to be a wide gulf between promise and performance 
^if not an/outright contradication between rhetoric 
and action. It is said that the reform package has 
not yet completely unfolded. But even so are the 
pace,.the pattern and the potential of the policy 
clear enough to promise better days for the poor? 


World Bank Prescription 

The World Bank, which is said to be the 

inspiration behind the new policy, has this to say on 
eradication of poverty In its thematic Special Report 
1990 
...the most effective way of achieving rapid and politically - 
sustainable improvements in the quality of life for the poor ` 
has been through a two-part strategy. The first element of 
the strategy is the pursuit of a pattern af growth that 
assures productive use of the poors most abundant 
resource—labour. second siement is widespread 
provision, to the poor of basic social services, especially 
primary eduction, proper health care and family planning. 
The first component provides the opportunities: the second 
increases the capacity of the poor to take advantage of 
these opportunities. The strategy must be complemented 
by the well-targeted transfers to help those not able to 
benefit from these policies, and safety nets to protect those 
` who are exposed to shocks. (Foreword to the Report by 

Barber B. Conable, President World Bank 1990)  , 

Against this we- see that structural change, 
choice of high-tech, globalised competitive market 
and mega projects of development have only 
caused redundancy, retrenchment and displacement. 
The safety net, as contemplated, may not be more 


than a mere figleaf saving neither embarrassment- 


r vulnerability. ‘ 

for social service, if the outlays In the Eighth 
Five Year Plan are.any indication, there are only 
drastic across-the-board cuts. Given the rising rate 
of inflation, the available resources will not only not 
make any development possible, even the 
maintenance of the services at their present level of 
magnitude and quality will be difficult. 


IMF Advice 


As against this consider what Camdessus, the 
IMF chief who is the new messaih of economic 
growth, has to say on social policy. Quoted by 
Michael Prowse in The Economic Times eee 
17, 1992): 

.. policy-makers had exhausted themselves in the ant 
decade talking about macro-economic reforms, development 
strategies and trade liberallsation it Is high time they 
focussed on ‘Social Policy’ which he (Mr Camdessus) 
depicted as the essential fourth pillar of a system of’ 
international cooperation 
Warming to hig theme (before a New york 

audience) he said "the international agencies 
(including the IMF) had failed to. pay sufficient 
regard to the short-term human costs involved 
during adjustment or transition to a market economy”. 
He added that the social component of intervention 
was sporadic, financially inadequate, late and 
disorganised. When the Interviewer (Prowse) asked 
whether his words were intended only for rhetorical 
effect, Camdessus seemed horrified. He told Prowse:. 
“It would be just indecent (he said in his lilting 
English) to say things one did not mean.” All his 
experience at the IMF was that if you ignore social 
problems you can forget about the efficlency of your 
programme. l 

Contrast this to a newspaper report of the 
national conference of labour representatives 
convened by the Union Ministry of Labour. It was 
reported that much of what was said was not meant 
and a lot of what was meant was left unsald! The 
Union Labour Minister likened the fear of redundancy, 
retrenchment and unemployment to the fear of 
ghosts, and added that “if somebody is afraid of 
ghosts, he will continue to be scared of it, whether 
he switches on the light or sleeps in the dark"! 

Dr Manmohan Singh, the Union Finance Minister, 
is also not found wanting in his love for the poor. In 
fact he said (again before the NR! audience in 
London). If India 

.. continued to carry the largest number of abjectly poor 
people of any one nation, the world will continue to treat us 


with pubic sympathy and private disdain (The Times of 
Inda, October 6, 1992) 


Adverse Policy 

Leave aside the protection and promotion of the 
interests of the poor, it would seem that the new 
policy is actually hurting the poor severely. Indian 
newspapers quoting the 1992 Report of the World 
Bank point out that: 

.. some of the gains made by India's povery-alleviation 

' programmes in the period preceding the adoption of the 
new economic policy may be eroded in the short run as a 
result of the current adjustments. 
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Indeed the World Bank concludes that the poor 
remain highly vulnerable and may be adversely 
affected by a number of components of the reform 
package including increase in basic food prices, 
reductions in the subsidies for fertilisers and power, 
and increased unemployment in the urban 
manufacturing and services sectors. It points out, 
therefore, that the government should squarely 
address the problem of general poverty and 
specifically that of poverty intensified by the effects 
of structural adjustment. 

An editorial in a leading daily cautions in these 
words: "If the baby of social concern is thrown away 


with the bathwater of inefficlency in shaping the . 


new economic policy, not only will structura! 
adjustment get.vitiated but indeed poverty will get 
deepened." The paper adds that the Reserve Bank 
of India has itself pointed to the deleterious effects 
on the country of cwelallment of expenditure on 
pubic infrastructure. 


Danger of Maneater 

All this is indeed very confusing. It is not clear 
whose version of the policy is authentic and who is 
mouthing the populist language only to sweeten the 
bitter pill of stark, unadulterated growthmanship? 
The IMF chief has publicly encouraged the 
tigerisation of India. One can only hope that the 
Indian tiger does not become a maneater! 

Prof Madhu Dandavate, the former Finance 
Minister of the Government of India, is not so 
sanguine of realising the IMF chiefs dream. In fact 
he has observed that 

... almost all the developing countries which had followed 

the IMFAVB models of development had invariably landed 

themselves in high indebtedness, growing poverty, 
widespread disparity and social tensions. (The Statesman, 

October 4, 1992) 

Prof Dandavate conceded that the Finance 
Minister had no doubt brought down the fiscal 
deficit to 6.5 per cent of the GDP as advised by the 
IMF but “it had contributed to inflation” and retarded 
real growth. 


Short-runs Harmful 

Where does one draw the line to balance the 
imperatives of economic growth with the demands 
of social justice? The plea of compromising (or 
sacrificing, as the Union Labour Minister exhorted 
the present generation of workers to do) the claims 
of social justice in the short run is a misleading 
argument because most of the time policies are 
short-term oriented; so the eventual long-term gains 
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are also eaten up in the successive. leaps of 
numerous short-runs. It is always a case of ‘a pie in 
the sky’ for the poor and ‘here and now’ gains for . 
the affluent. 


State and Market 

Now what are respective roles of a deregulared 
market economy and the state? If a free market 
implies competition, the weak are naturally elbowed 
out. Does it then amount to social Darwinism? Is it 
the survival of the fittest? Back to jungle law? Then 
what about the civillsed and civilising state? Where 
does in intervene, how and how much? Does 
national planning play any role ín this? 


Role of Planning 
We have positive and encouraging 
pronouncements from Pranab Mukherjee, the Deputy 
Chariman, Planning commission. Delivering the - 
19th Raja Ramdeo Anandilal Poddar Memorial 
Lecture, he said : 
Market mechanism may be able to bring an equilibrium 
between 'demand (backed by purchasing power) and 
supply even in this sphere but market mechanism will not 
be able to bring a balance betwen the ‘need’ and the 
supply. Therefore, planning n this area will remain important. 
"Planning," he continues, "is necessary to take 
care of the downtrodden who have little asset 
endowments to benefit from the natural growth of 
economic activities." He further observes: 
The removal of disparbes in development between regions 
requires fiow of resources across regions. Experience has 
shown that market forces have not achieved this in 
adequate measure. Planning process has to manage the 
flow of resources across regions for accelerated removal of 


regional disparities 


Pause and Think 

What is encouraging would have been reassuring 
if only the Planning Commission had the veto in 
policy-making. With the shift of emphasis in our 
planning strategy from the directional to the indicative, 
the personal opinions of members or even the 
Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission may 
remain just that—personal. Like when Stalin was 
told that the Pope was in favour of peace, he is 
reported to have asked: how many divisions of 
armed forces did the Pope have? 

Thus, it may be too early to evaluate the Impact 
of the incipient new economic policy; but If its tilt is 
towards aggravating poverty even in the short run, 
and if the growth is pushing up Inflation and 
indebtedness of an unprecedented order, then it 
may be worthwhile asking: should we not pause to 
rethink before proceeding further? m 
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Strengthening the Election Commission 
SANDEEP SHASTRI 


This article by the author, a Lecturer in Political Science, Bangalore University, was written before the 
Chief Election Commissioner's latest bombshell, Nevertheless, the contents of the article being relevant In 


the present context, it is belng published here for the benefit of our readers. 


ver since T.N. Seshan was appointed the 
Chief Election Commissioner in December 
1990, the office of the Chief Election Commissioner 
has been the focus of media attention, academic 
debate and parliamentary scrutiny as never before. 
Several actions of the Chlef Election Commissioner, 
over the past two years, have provoked strong 
reactions in political and legal circles. Seshan's 
appointment was, in the first place, embroiled in 
controversy and he soon came to be labelled as a 
guardian of the elctoral interests of the Congress 
party. This image has recently undergone a dramatic 
change as a result of the tensions and differences 
that have developed between the Chief Election 
Commissioner and the Congress Chlef Ministers of 
Assam, Andhra Pradesh. and Haryana. Added to 
this was the fact that during the Tripura Assembly 
elections, Seshan had expressed his displeasure 
over a Central Minister interfering in the conduct of 
the elections. Seshan is also believed to have 
objected to a public statement that was made by a 
senior Minister in the Central Cabinet that elections 
to the State Assemblies of UP, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh would be held 
within a year of the imposition of President's Rule. 
The antagonism of the Opposition parties towards 
Seshan has found open expression on various 
occasions. The statements of the Chlef Minister of 
Bihar, Lallo Prasad Yadav, and the cold war 
between the Chief Election Commissioner and the 
Government of West Bengal bear ample testimony 
to this fact. The most recent decisions of the Chlef 
Election Commissioner relating to the cancellation 





of the Ranipet (Tamil Nadu) and Kalka (Haryana) 


Assembly by-elections and postponement of the 
Ottapallam (Kerala) Lok Sabha by-election have 
resulted in the demand for the impeachment of 
Chief Election Commissioner gaining further 
momentum. 

It needs to be borne in mind that the Election 
Commissioner is one of the few institutions In our 
parliamentary system that has, by and large, 
refused to buckle to the dictates of the executive. 


—Editor 


Much of the anger directed towards the Chief 
Election Commissioner can be explained in the 
context of the fact that in India political parties in 
general, and politiclans in particular, have been 
accustomed to living and operating in an environment 
in which public accountability has been largely 
illusory and in most cases inconsequential. Thus, 
when an assertive Chief Election Commissioner 
attempts to do what is his dharma and discipline 
political parties it evokes a spontaneous adverse 
reaction (from the political parties) as such action is 
something that has been alien to them. It becomes 
Imperative in this context to strengthen the 
independence of the Election Commission and 
increase its effectiveness in combating political 
Interference in the electoral process. A few areas of 
reform need to be focussed upon. 

The existence of an impartial and independent 
authority to conduct elections Is the bedrock of any 
system of democratic governance. In the Constituent 
Assembly, during the debate relating to the Election 
Commission, there was unanimity amongst the 
members that the independence of the electoral 
process and the non-interference of the executive in 
the elections was a fundamental right of the citizens 
of India and special provisions had to be made in 
this regard. By according the Election Commission 
a constitutional status, the Constituent Assembly 
unequivocally demonstrated its commitment to 
ensuring that the 'superintendence, direction and 
control of the electoral rolls and of all elections to 
Parliament and the legislatures of States' was 
entrusted to a body that was independent of and 
outside the executive. 


* 


IN the light of the four decades of experience and 
experimentation with parliamentary democracy and 
with a view to strengthen the commitment of the 
system to democratic values and princples, a 
review of the organisation and functions of the 
Election Commission has today become necessary. 
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The first issue that needs to be addressed is 
whether the country should have a single or multi- 
member election Commission. The Constitution 
stipulates that the Election Commission shalll consist 
of a Chief Election Commissioner and such other 
Commissioners as the President may, from time to 
time, fix. In the debate in the Constituent Assembly, 
Dr Ambedkar had opined that the Election 
Commission could consist of the Chlef Eiection 
Commissioner and ‘when elections are coming up, 
the President may further add to the machinery by 
appointing other members to the Election 
Commission. (emphasis added) This sentiment 
was sought to be used as justification by the 
Congress Government headed by Rajiv Gandhi, 
when on October 16, 1989, a few days prior to the 
announcement of the general elections, two 
Additional Election Commissioners, Dhanoia and 
Seigell, were appointed. The political compulsions 
that triggered off the appointment Was the attitude 
of the then Chief Election Commissioner, R.V. Peri 
Shastri, who refused to knuckle under political 
pressures. It was hoped by the government that the 
appointment of the Additional Election 
Commissioners would act as an effective counter- 
weight to Peri Shastri. However, the term of the 
Additional Election Commissioners was short- 
lived—only 79 days--as the National Front 
Government which came to power after the general 
elections removed them from office in view of the 
political controversies that tainted their appointment. 
The Election Commisslon—save for this brief period 
of 79 days—has always had a single Chief Election 
Commissioner. While it would be advisable to have 
a multi-member Election Commission, as such an 
arrangement would result in sharing of power and 
prevent the possible abuse of authority by a single 
Chief Election Commissioner, the danger of this 
provision being misused by the government—as in 
1989 to serve partisan political ends cannot be 
glossed over. Such abuse of authority can be 
prevented if suitable changes are made in the 
procedure followed for the appointment of the Chief 
Election Commissioner/Additional Election 
Commissioners. 

As per the existing constitutional arrangement, 
they are appointed by the President on the advice 
of the Council of Ministers. Such a provision permits 
political considerations to play a dominant role in 
such appointments. In the Constituent Assembly 
the suggestion was made by Prof Shibban Lal 
Saksena that the appointment of the Chief Election 


Commissioner, which is to be made by the President, 
should be subject to confirmation by a two-thirds 
majority at a joint session of both Houses of 
Parliament. Prof Saksena believed that such a 
provision would prevent a staunch party-man from 
being appointed to the position and if the Prime 
Minister ever did recommend the name of a party- 
man it could be rejected ‘before the bar of public 
opinion’. Dr Ambedkar did not favour Prof Saksena's 
recommendation as it would, he felt, ‘introduce 
political considerations’ in the procedure to be 
followed for the appointment of the Chief Election 
Commissioner. 

All the nine Chief Election Commissioners 
appointed till now have been retired or senior civil 
servants. The first Chief Election Commissioner, 
Sukumar Sen, had served earlier as the Chief 
Secretary of West Bengal. The second and third 
Chief: Election Commissioners, K.V.K. Sundaram 
and S.P. Sen Verma, were Secretaries in ‘the 
Ministry of Law. The fourth Chief- Election 
Commissioner, Nagendra Singh, had earlier worked 
as the Secretary to the President. T. Swaminathan, 
who was the fifth Chief Election Commisioner, had 
earlier been the Cabinet Secretary. The sixth Chief 
Election Commissioner, S.L. Shakdher, had served 
earlier as the Secretary-General of the Lok Sabha. 
R.K. Trivedi, the seventh Chief Election 
Commissioner, had retired as the Secretary, 
Department of Personnel and Administrative 
Reforms. R.V. S. Peri Shastri was, prior to becoming 
the Chief Election Commissioner, the Secretary in 
the Ministry of Law. The present Chief Election 
Commissioner, Seshan, had earlier been the Cabinet 
Secretary and a Member, Planning Commission. 
Two of the Chlef Election Commissioners were 
appointed to important positions after they 
relinquished office. Sen Verma was appointed a 
Member of the Law Commission when he completed 
his term as the Governor of Gujarat after serving as 
the Chief Election Commissioner. 


+ 


TO maintain the independence of the office of the 
Chief Election Commissioner and to ensure that 
political considerations do not influence the choice 
of the Chief Election Commissioner/Additional 
Election Commissloners it has today become 
imperative to provide for a system wherein the 
President makes the appointment to the office not 
on the basis of the recommendation of the Council 
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of Ministers but a body that is representative of 
different shades of political opinion. Two suggestions 
can be mooted in this regard. The President could 
appoint the Chief Election Commissioner/Additional 
Election Commissioners on the basis of the advice 
tendered by the a Committee consisting of the 
Prime Minister, Speaker of the Lok Sabha, Union 
Law Minister, Leader of the Opposition in the Lok 
Sabha and the Leader of the Opposition in the 
Rajya Sabha. Alternatively, the President could a 
on the advice: tendered by the Inter-State Council 
which consists of the Prime Minister as the 
Chairman, a few senlor Union Ministers .and the 
Chief Ministes of all the States. Such a provision 
would reduce the risk of politicisation of the office of 
the Chief Election Commissioner/Additional Electien 
Commissioners. 

The absence of an independent staff for ‘the 
Election Commission has also been responsible for 
generating friction between the Election Commission 
and the Union/State Governments from time to 
time. The practice followed today is that in every 
State there is a Chief Electoral Officer appointed by 
the Chief Election Commissioner In consultation 
with the State Government on the basis of the 
names suggested by the State Government. The 
officer is invariably of the rank of the Chief 
Secretary or Secretary In the State administration. 
The other staff appointed to work in the office of the 
Election Commission in the State are also sent on 
deputation by the concerned State Government. 
Thus the Election Commission is dependent on-the 
State Government for providing staff to man 
important administrative positions in the Commission 
at the State level. Dr Ambedkar had sought to 


defend the practice of not providing an independent 


staff for the Election Commission on the ground 
that it would result in the duplication of administrative 
machinery and lead to unnecessary administrative 
expenditure. One of the members of the Constituent 
Assembly, R.K. Sidhwa, had rightly warned during 
the debate in the Constituent Assembly that 
borrowing staff from the provinces would -be 
detrimental to the Independence of the Election 
Commission. It has today become imperative to 
provide for an independent staff for the Election 
Commission. Such a step would go a long way in 
protecting the independence of the Commission. . 


Attention also needs to be focussed on the . 


manner in which the ruling party at the Centre has 
frequently sought to time Lok Sabha and State 
Assembly elections to suit its advantage. Suitable 


changes need to be made in the Representation of 
People's Act (1951) which outlines the procedure to 
be followed for the notification and conduct of 
elections to the Lok Sabha and the State Assemblies. 
It has often been noticed that the ruling party at the 
Centre has sought to time the Lok Sabha electlons 
to its political advantage. The Representation of the 
People's Act should be so amended as to ensure 
that a clear time-table is laid down for the conduct 
of the elections. In the event of the Lok Sabha 
completing its stipulated five-year term, It must be 
provided in the Act that the general elections to the 
new Lok Sabha should be held a week prior to the 
completion of the term of the existing House. In the 
event of the dissolution of the Lok Sabha it must be 
stipulated in the law that the mid-term election must 
be held within two months of the dissolution. Such a 
provision would minimise the possibility of the rullng 
party being in a position to time the election to its 
benefit. It would also indirectly strengthen the 
Election Commission which would have a clear 
time-table for the conduct of the elections outlined 
In the Representation of People's Act itself. 

Of equally serious significance is the manner in 
which the Central Government has attempted to, 
time and again, hold elections to the State Legislative 
Assemblies at its convenience. In Uttar Pradesh, 


‘Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh 


the Assemblies were dissolved in December 1992 
and President’s Rule Imposed. The Central 
Govemment and the Congress party have made it 
amply clear that elections would be held In these 
States only when the situation is normal—which 
actually means a situation when they are reasonably 
confident of winning the elections. Timing an 
election In a State on the basis of the political 
calculations of the ruling party at the Centre is 
violative of :the basic norms of democratic 
governance and a serious aberration in a democratic: 
polity. Article 356 needs to be suitably amended to 
ensure that in the event of President’s Rule being 
declared in a State and the Legislative Assembly 
being dissolved, elections must be held within two 
months of the dissolution of the House. If for 
whatever reason the election cannot be held, the 
two Houses of Parliament:by a two-thirds majority 
should approve the postponement of the elections. 
Such a provision would go a long way towards 
minimising the risk of abuse of authority by the 
Central Government and indirectly strengthen the 
hands of the Election Commission. 

The last area where reforms are long overdue `; 
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relates to the holding of by-elections to the Lok 
Sabha and State Assemblies. The Representation 
of People's Act clearly specifies that the responsibility 
of notifying the time, date and manner of the 
conduct of the by-elections is the exclusive 
responsibility of the Election Commission. Experience 
has shown that in some cases the Election 
Commisssion has acted with great alacrity and by- 
elections have been held within 45 days of the seat 
falling 'vacant. However, there have also been 
cases where the by-elections were not held even 
after two years of the seat following vacant. With 
'regard to by-elections too, the Representation of 
People's Act needs to, be suitably amended to 


ensure that a by-election is held within three 
months of the seat falling vacant. 

Strengthening the foundations of Indian 
democracy necessarlly involves ensuring as free 
and fair an electoral system as is possible. This 
could be realised by strengthening the hands of the 
Election Commission and plugging those loopholes 
that permit the executive to interfere with the 
working of the Commission. An Election Commission 
that is able to assert its role and stand up to the 
political pressures exerted by the government of the 
day would significantly contribute to enriching the 
quality and content of Indian democracy. Bm 





Towards a Standard of Life 
Review of World Development Report 1993 - 
SRIVATSA KRISHNA 


conomic development is quite often considered 
to be synonymous with achieving an 
acceptable standard of living alone. Yardsticks to 
measure the standard fo life are often thought to be 
beyond its limited ken. The World Development 
Report 1993, with its principal focus on health and 
its economics, seeks to broaden the very horizon of 
economic development. It is a powerful testimony to 
the irrefutable fact that development is concerned 
with achieving both, a standard -of living. and a 
standard of life. 

The Report has four broad themes that pervade 
it. Frist, it examines the different kinds of health 
systems that are prevalent across the globe and the 
various challenges faced by the developing countries 
in particular in reforming them. Secondly, it seeks to 
distinguish between the roles of the government 
and the market in thls sector and suggests solutions 
in order to ensure a harmonious intersection of the 
two. Thirdly, it looks at the various operational parts 
of the health system—namely, public health, clinical 
services and the various delivery systems—that 
need specific reform. Lastly, it suggests a plan of 
action for individual countries and for the international 





community as a whole, which ought to be the 


primary blueprint for them to build upon. 
There were two major.initiatives by the world 


The author is an Economic Consultant and a 
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' community in order to elevate helath care to a 
status of significance on the international agenda. ~ 


These were the Alma Ata Declaration of 1978 that 
gave the slogan ‘Health for All by 2000 AD’ and the 
Bamako Initiative of 1988 (a joint effort of the WHO 
and UNICEF), that sought to ‘revitalise the public 
sector health care delivery system by strengthening 
district management and capturing some of the 
resources people themselves are spending on 
health’. The Alma Ata Declaration is of particular 
Importance to india which is one of its signatories 
for it seeks to attain a level of health for the people 
that will permit them to lead a socially and 
economically productive life. The current Report 
can be said to have its roots in these two initiatives. 

The Report delivers three vital messages to the 
world community and these are : Frist, that-nations 
must endeavour to foster an environment and 
pursue such economic policies that enable 
households to improve health. Secondly, it asks 
governments to increase spending on health and to 
target the same In a more pragmatic way in order to 
ensure that intended beneficiaries do not get 
unnecessary subsidies. Thirdly, it calls, for an 
increase in diversity and competition in the field of 
health care delivery systems and asks governments 
to disseminate Information and ensure non- 
distortionary regulation of private and social 
insurance in order to provide value for money In 
health care. 
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The most stimulating section of the Report is the 
one dealing with the respective roles of the state 
and the market in the smooth functioning of the 
health system. Not only does it provide a framework 
upon which governments can act, but it also goes 
into the unusual problems of 'adverse selection', 
‘moral hazard and ‘asymmetric information’ in 
health economics. It argues that the peculiar 
manifestations of some of these problems in heaith 
economics are in large part due to the uncertainty 
and quick reaction time associated with the most 
serious health aliments and also due to the fact that 
market failures are rather frequent in this field. As 
such, it is quite often impossible to judge as to how 
much of a particular cure is necessary or required 


for a patient and as to how to cost it. Herein lies the ` 


rationale for a benevolent state to intervene 
transparently, minimally and prudently in order to 
enable the market to function effectively wherever it 
can. l 


+ 


THERE is also a particularly good analysis of the 


: role of the myriad strongly entreched Interests in the 


health sector who are the principal obstacles to an 
programme of reform. These include the employees 


` unions, doctors guilds, pharmaceutical companies, 


equipment manufacturers and other political and 
economic elites. A lot of spectacular work has been 
done, in this rather nascent field, by Prof Mancur 
Olson of the University of Maryland at College Park 


jn his classic work The Logic of Collective Action. 


Olson, who was also assoclated with the United 


States Government's Department of ‘Health, has á 


argued that each of these vested interest groups 
pursue sectarian interests, as a result of which the 
overall social benefit gets diminished. For instance, 
doctors guilds often have stringent entry 
requirements: for newcomers in order to limit the 
size of thelr profession. Similarly, it would be in the 
interest of those pharmaceutical companles who 
are already well-established suppliers of drugs and 
other medical equipment to pursue strategles aimed 
at increasing the size of their own slice rather.than: 
endeavouring to increase the size of the pie itself! 


As such, such vested interests stifle competition ` 


and resist reform. 

While the Report does highlight the potential for 
trouble by these vested interests, it does not say 
very much about the possible solutions to this 
conundrum. Had it identified specific steps through 


which it is possible to counter the power of such 
enfeebling coalitions, it would have added rich 
material to the fabulous field of public choice 
economics. : 

The World Development Report introduces a 
concept called the global burden of disease (GBD) 
which it measures in units of disability adjusted life 
years (DALYs). The DALY is a measure that 
combines healthy life years lost because of 
premature mortality with those lost as a result of. 
disability. There is substantial variation in per 
person loss of DALYs across regions essentially 
due to the wide differences in mortality rates. India 
is shown to lose about 345 DALYs per 1000 of 
population of which around 100 DALYs are lost due 
to disability while an alarming 230 DALYs are lost 
due to premature deaths. It is indeed shameful to 
find that almost fortysix years after independence 
India is ranked second only to Sub-Saharan Africa 
on this scale. It also makes sad reading that India 
has a meagre 0.41 doctors and 0.7 hospitals beds 
per 1000 of population and that she spends a 
measly six per cent of her GDP on health. What 
compounds the tragedy is the fact that the per 
capita aid flow to India is barely around 0.3 per cent 
and aid forms a minuscule 1.6 per cent of the total 
expenditure on health. Indeed the North has come 
a long way since the Pearson Committee Report 
which spoke of a 'Partnership in Development'! 

As part of its final agenda for low-income 
countries the Report advocates five key policies for 
better health: 

providing solid primary schooling for all children, especlally 
girls; investing more resources in highly cost-effective 
public health activities that can substantially improve the 
health of the poor; shifting health spending for clinical 
services from tertiary care facilities to district health 
infrastructure capable of delivering essential clinical care; 
reducing waste and inefficiency in government health 
programme; and encouraging Increased community control 
and financing of essential health care. 

The World Development Report 1993, in brief, 
tries telling a world obsessed with money, about 
things which are beyond the measuring rod of 
money. Further, it highlights the perils of a democracy 
where it is far easier to cut funds for human 


resource development than for other forms of 


committed expenditure. All, economic development 
would be meaningless to a world caught in the 
snarling grip of pain and poverty. If only the world 
heeds at least to some of the suggestions contained, 
it would go a long way in ensuring that its 
population is at once economically prosperous and 


physically healthy. H 
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The New Challenges We Face 


K. NATWAR SINGH. 





EEE n 1987 Prof Paul Kennedy shot into world 

i $ fame after the publication of his weighty and 
magisterial magnum opus, The Rise and Fall of the 
Great Powers (Random House, New York; $24.95). 
‘The sub-title was "Economic Change and Military 
Conflict from 1500 to 2000". It was a comprehensive 
global analysis of power and politics in the past 500 
years. Most of the conclusions were sound. Like the 
rest of us he went wrong on the future of the Soviet 
Unlon. 

His conclusion was that the USSR was not close 

to collapse... "It is highly unlikely that even an 
energetic regime in Moscow would abandon 'sclentific 
_socialism’.” We cannot hold it against him. Who 
would have foretold in 1987 or 1868 that between 
.1989 and 1991 the Communist empire in Europe 
would disappear with such rapidity? All experts 
were wrong. . 

' Paul Kennedy’s new book, 
. Preparing for the Twenty-first 
Century, is, in hís own, words, very 
different from Rise and Fall in its 
subject matter and structure... 

It is both appropriate and wise 
that a scholar of Paul Kennedy's stature should 
draw attention to what is in store for humanity as it 
approaches the twentyfirst century and the third 
millenium. What are the. large issues of history 
before us? What are the new challenges and what 
should be the responses? Is it later than we think? 
Which among the areas of the world discussed will 
make it and which will not? 

Kennedy's book makes depressing reading. It 
looks as if planet earth is In for a very bumpy 
landing in AD 2000. 

. Unlike Rise and Fall this book addresses Itself to 
the challenges of a different kind—technology, 
economic change „and the population explosion. 
The new threats to humanity are non-military. The 
areas of the globe selected are China, India, 


Europe, the developing countries, the former USSR, 
Japan and the US. 
In addition to attempting the tricky task of assesssing 
d winners and losers, this work also asks whether 





Preparing for the Twenty-first 


Century by Paul Kennedy; Harper 
duds London; pp. 428; £ 20. 





today's global forces for change are not moving beyond our 
traditional guidelines into a remarkable new set of 
circumstahces—one in which human social organisations 
may be unequal to the challenges posed by overpopulation, 
environmental! damage, and technology-driven revolutions 
and where the issue of winners and losers may to some 
extent become Irrelevant 
Kennedy while highlighting the new challenges 
fails not to ignore the role of spiritual and cultural 
values and how different societies may fail to make 


the fight adjustments. He warns: "A society 


- dominated by fundamentalist Mullahs...is unlikely to 


embrace change...” 

The most chilling chapters are about the population 
explosion In the developing world and environemental 
degradation. The nexus between the two is 
disturbingly striking. The population of the world in 
1750 was one billion—400 million lived in what is 
today termed the developed region and 600 million. 
in the developing one. In AD 2000, 
the demographic picture is grim for 
us, five billion in the developing 
world and less than one billion in 
the developed world. 


+ 


KENNEDY'S book is of immense importance to us 
in India. | shall, therefore, confine myself to looking ` 
at his 29-page chapter “India and China”. 

The two Asian giants have the dubious distinction 


'of being home to 37 per cent of the world’s 


population. India’s annual population growth is 
higher than China’s. Whatever these two countries 
do now or in the future affects the rest of 
humanity—global food and fertiliser demand, energy 
use and environment. China and india are the 
world's fourth and fifth largest contributors to the 
annual increase In the greenhouse effect and their 
expected growth rates of population and 
industrialisation will only make matters worse. They 
have great potential, also great drawbacks. 
A marked expansion of their, economies, raising standards 
of living, could greatly stimulate global trade, perhaps 
providing large new markets for Japan and the NIEs (new 
industnalised economies). as demand in the industriallsed 
world slowed. China and india are also important in foreign 
and military affalrs; what they do in the future could affect 
regional security In East Asia and South Asia, as well as 
nuclear proliferation and global disarmament In general. 
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Development in both countries is uneven; 60 per 
cent in India, 80 per cent in China are dependent on 
agriculture. The per capita GNP (gross national 
product) in 1987 was $294 in China and $311 in 
India. Compare this with $2588 of Mexico. Can the 
two, India and China, get out of their low per capita 
income, huge unemployment, underemployment? 
China's growth rate is far higher than India’s. 
Population growth remains its most serious worry. 
Three hundred million people in India live below the 
poverty line. Only 52 per cent can read or write. We 
have the largest number of blind people in the 
world. in both countries the gap between the rich 
and the poor is widening. Kennedy has praise for 
India adopting a mixed economy but India has from 
being the 10th biggest industrial power in 1965 
slipped to the 20th place 20 years later. 

The author then comes to the fundamental 
question. Here he concludes that India's internal 
situation is more complex. Let me quote a very 
pregnant paragraph: 

.. India's relatively slow increase in real growth has benefited 

only some people. More Important still, the excessive 


factionallsm of indian politics—hastily formed coalition 
government, quarrels between the “Central Government 
and States, systematic corruption and favouritism, the 
subversion of bureaucratic decisions, demagogio appeals 
on issues of caste, race and class—has raised in some 
observers’ minds the spectacle of political anarchy... The 
present tendency towards weak Central Government and 
excessive political manoeuvring has Its own regrettable 
consequences...As with China, therefore, India’s future 
prospects will be very heavily affected by the quality of 
political leadership which will emerge as this decade 
unfokis—and that In turn depends on the Chinese and 

Indian peoples themselves." 

So, what does one conclude? Looking around | 
see that we seem to have set ourselves on a near- 
destructive and mindless political course. Our system 
is under severe strain and our lives are being 
diminished and flawed, perhaps fatally, by the 
debllitating moral back-sliding, of which we had so 
dismal an example during the Ramaswami debate 
in the Lok Sabha in May, when the party of Gandhi 
and Nehru forgot to choose between right and 
wrong and elected to abstain. We are, in fact, 


rapidly becoming a morally retarded country. a 
(Courtesy: Frontline) 





Prosperity, IMF-Style 


K. ARAVINDAKSHAN 


7 eT here are lies, damn lies, and statistics," the 
eminent British Prime Minister, Benjamin 
Disraeli, once remarked rather contemptuously about 
the jugglery of figures indulged in by statisticians in 
general, which bear no relation to the realities of the 
situation. Now the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) has come out with some-wonderful revelations 
about India's prosperity, maybe, after the country 
initiated a series of economic liberalisatlon measures. 
Believe It or not, India’s Gross National Product 
(GNP) is around 1000 billion dollars and not 290 
billion dollars, claims the IMF. Since this welcome 
revelation is the result of the special study made by 
the IMF whose advice and suggestions are 
swallowed without a murmur by the Government of 
India, how dare the layman doubt its credibility? 
This is the million-dollar-question which tends to 
evade a ready answer. 
The World Bank and the UN Statistica! Officer 


The author is the Deputy Director of Collegiate 
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tell us a different story altogether. The figure 290 
million dollars estimated by these agencies as 
constituting India's GNP may be inaccurate to some 
extent just as every calculation can be. But it is 
rather difficult to believe the extent of over-estimation 
made by the IMF by any stretch of imagination 
since it is more than three times larger than that 
made by the World Bank and the UN Office. In 
terms of the inflated IMF estimate, the country's Net 
National Product (NNP) too has suddenly risen from 
330 to 1150 dollars. ° 

Stranger still is the resultant placement the 
Indian economy gets in the list of the top-ranking 
economies of the world. Presumably due to the 
statistical exercise of the IMF, India finds herself in 
the sixth position after the USA, Japan, China, 
Germany and France, China's GNP having risen 
from 400 billion dollars to 1700 billion dollars. 

Is the IMF fooling us? Let us see. The IMF has 
relled on the GNP data compiled by the Central 
Statistical Organisation (CSO) of the Government 
of India. But, instead of converting rupees into 
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dollars at the prevailing market rates ranging 
between Rs 31 to Rs 32 per dollar, the IMF experts 
have converted the two currencies In terms of the 
purchasing power of the.rupee in India. In fact; the 
IMF study has measured the real purchasing power 
of the GNP of each currency. The World Bank 
statisticians, while depending on the data available 
from the CSO, have compiled them in accordance 
with the internationally-accepted methodology, that 
is, the conversion of US dollars into the ational 
currencies of other countries in terms of the official 
exchange ratés. This is the usual practice adopted 
for purposes of comparison across countries. And it 
has been the basis of the data contained' In the 
World Bank Atlas published every year, the 
twentyfifth in the series having been released in 
1992. The technical notes appended to this 
publication have also made a special mention 
about it. 


* 


THE IMF experts consider the World Bank's 
methodology as incorrect since it does not reflect 
the true purchasing power of the GNP of India. The 
statistical experts of the developing countries too 
concede that there is a major: flaw in the World 
Bank methodology, that is, it tends to underestimate 
the GNP. of countries like India. They cite the case 
relating to the non-inclusion of incomes earned by 
Indian women who do remunerative work as 


_ housewives, though not regularly. As against this, a 


majority of the women employees in the developed 
countries have distinctly independent jobs and 
hence their incomes form part of the GNP of these 
countries. To put it differently, the GNP computation 
methodology of the developing countries is very 
conservative in character while that of the developed 
countries is extremely liberal. It is also unjust for the 
World Bank to put India’s NNP at 50 dollars in 1950 
and 330 dollars in 1992. The IMF experts do feel 


‘that any comparison ignoring the intemal purchasing 


power of a national currency is bound to be 
unrealistic. Let us take an example. A family of 
four—husband, wife and two school-going children— 
will have to lead a miserable life in New York, if the 
monthly income of the family is 1000 dollars, 
whereas the same amount of income roughly 
equivalent to Rs 32,000 per month, will be more 
than enough for the same family to "end a posh life 
in Kochi. P. 

The World Bank officials are i at all prepared 
for a compromise and they- insist that they will stick 
on the practice of using market rates for conversion 
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of dollars into other national currencies. The 
Justification adduced for this stand seems equally _ 
convincing, that is, the IMF-sponsored calculations , 
will place both India and China in the category of 
countries which will not be entitled to concessional ` 
aid from the International Development Association 
(IDA), the soft-loan affiliate of the World Bank. 
Since both these countries are badly in need of 
concessional aid for a few more years to come, the 
IMF methodology will be positively harmful to such 
countries. It is interesting but true that the 
governments of both these countries are not averse 
to their countries continuing in the old low-income 
bracket, not only because of the benefits accruing 
from low-interest-bearing loan facilities with easy 


- repayment schedule, but also because of their. 


sheer inability to go in for borrowing from global 
commercial lending agencies at the prevailing high 
market rates of interest and stringent repayment 
conditions. d 
Leaving aside ail these statistical mumbojumbo 
and fruitless polemics, let us address ourselves to 
the ground realities which alone have a bearing on 
the common man in India who is least bothered 
about the debate over the methodology of the GNP 
computation. What is uppermost in his mind is 
- whether the new-found statistical prosperity of the 
country at the instance of the IMF think-tanks 
means anything for him by way of relief from 
hunger, want and malnutrition. What the IMF survey 
finding does not mean is that Indian economy has 
suddenly started growing faster in the wake of the 
policy of liberalisation and globalisation or that the 
lot of the poor and the downtrodden has improved 


-or that those below the poverty line are better off 


now than two years back. This naked fact has now 
been revealed by the Human Development Report > 
released recently which ranks India 134th in the 
world in-terms of the Human Development Index 
(HDI). ! P 
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AFRICA | 


Need for a Second Decolonisation 
SADHAN MUKHERJEE . 


outh Africa is moving along slowly and 
painfully towards a democratic, multi-party, 


muiti-raclal administration from apartheid rule. it is. 


getting ready for the elections on April 27 next—the 
first multi-racial elections in its history—which will 
be a major step towards building a new society. 
However, there are many other African countries 
that urgently need socio-political restructuring. As 
yet there is no sign of a real striving in these 
countries for democracy, national reconciliation and 
a second decolonisation. 

Africa has always been a highly complex entity 
.with so many cultures, ethnic and religious 
diversities. In recent times its social and economic 
problems multiplied making it more complex and; 
therefore, more difficult to understand. The political 
freedom achieved during the last 30 years from 
under foreign occupation did not automatically help 
the peoples achieve stable and democratic socio- 
politica! structures. Many Africans realise this and 
they call it, in the absence of a better term, 
"tribalism". 


In place of democracy subserving the interests of- 


the people, despots and demagogues in many 


African countries came to power through various : 


means, and sought to hang on to it through 
exercise of brute force. People did not benefit from 
independence nor was there any Improvement in 
their living and working conditions. Hunger, famine, 
killings, ethnic warfare, language diversity, etc. 
added to their burden, - 

This is not to say that derríocracy did not at ail 
make a dent. in sub-Saharan Africa, for instance, 
there are now 17 multi-party states in place of just 
in Congo (Brazzaville) the first 
democratically elected President, Pascal Lissouba, 
has taken office. But as President Lissouba told this 
writer during a talk on May 19 at his residence-cum- 
office, “the President or the Prime Minister who 
comes to power in an African country wants to 
consolidate his power and does not want to give it 
up. This is the crux of our problem.” Lissouba Is a 
former UNESCO man and is aware of the prosent 
day world reality. 

The President of Malawi, Dr Hastings Banda, 


À despite the overwhelming vote in favour of a mutti- 


party system, intends to stick on to power and is 
ready only to "talk" about an election in some future 
date. The Nigerian military rulers did not even want 


to recoghise the results of the Presidential election 


which was won by an Opposition candidate and the 
results have since become invalid. And Africa's last 
dictator—Mobutu of Zalre—does not want to hear 
anything about a change of power and the internal 
fight between his loyal forces and the Prime 
Ministers group has made Kinshasa one of the 
most terrible Afrcian capitals. 

In the early seventies, African intellectuals refused 
to recognise the existence of tribalism or tribal 
contradictions. Africa is. one, they averred. Today 
they admit tribalism vociferously. But only up to | 


- that. No one is ready to risk his neck, it seems, and 


this is what. many an intellectual spoke about at a 
high-level seminar in Brazzaville on democracy, 
mult-party system and tribalism which this writer 
attended. One conclusion emerged from that 
seminar: by and large, politicians use tribalism as a 
means to get into power an stay with it. 
' The Organsiation of African Unity, a hallowed 
organisation revered by many some years ago, is 
today nothing but an elite rulers’ club, unconcerned 
with what is happening to the people to whom they 
are responsible. There Is hardly anything resembling 
"unity". They talk of brotherhood but kick out 
brothers at the first possible chance to do so with 
no compunction. The efforts at integration of the 
African peoples were never seriously made, neither 
in terms of countries and peoples nor even among 
the various tribal entities within the same country. 
Roughtly 17 million Africans have been displaced 
within their national borders in the last decade. 
Nearly 5.7 million Africans have been driven out of 
their home countries by war or hunger. Some 


.20,000 have been killed in Angola and over two 


million displaced in the fight between the UNITA 
rebels and government troops that resumed last 
year. Since 1990, civil war has killed over 1,50,000 
In Liberia and displaced half a million. In Rwanda, 
several thousands have been killed in the civil war 
which has rendered nearly a million renee since 
1990. 
The “straight line” borders Diva to. African 
countries by Western occupying powers not only 
did not help the creation’ of nation-states but 


` provoked conflicts, both in terms of territories as 


wall as ethnic interests. Foreign domination disrupted 
to a large extent what Africa orginally had. .At the 
same time, Western . forms: of civilisation and 
democracy could not strike deep roots in African 
soil. 
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The whole specturm of African culture was 
sought to be supplanted by Western culture. Social 
contradictions multiplied and the bulk of the African 
people remained outside that imported culture, be 
that French, German, Belgian, British, Dutch or 
something else. No history of Africa, its diverse 
culture and civilisation, written by an African, is 
avallable even today; what is available is the history 
of Africa as seen by non-Africans starting from the 
advent of Western colonisation. African s.udents 
mostly read the history of the colonisers' countries 
than their own, and tend to adopt the colonisers' 
culture. 

The path pursued by the foreign rulers or the 
domestic despots or the structura! changes 
prescribed by the IMF and the World Bank have 
only further distorted and impoverished the 
economies of the African countries. This path 
cannot lead either to democracy or ensure human 
rights, and certainly not to economic prosperity. 
Today in Africa there are only rich elite and the poor 
masses. There Is practically nothing In between. 
Between the highrise showpieces and tiny shacks, 
hardly anything resembling the middle class can be 
seen. Outside the cities and towns that are packed 
with people, the evergreen forest land of Africa is 
gradually dying out with massive deforestration, 
stagnant waters, pollution and debris of the so- 
called civilisation. That is the African reality. 


* 


' BESIDES the military aspect, the "Operation Hope” 
In Somalia was for food ald. No doubt charity 
organisations did reach food to the needy. But in a 
way, it had a bad effect too. The Africa Rights, a 
Briish human rights group, has published its 
preliminary report on Somalia a few days ago. It 
showed that the price of cereals in Somali. markets 
had fallen below thelr seasonal levels even before 
the American soldiers arrived there last December. 
With the imported food aid flowing In, local farmers 
are finding it difficult to sell their own produce. The 
report quoted a farmer who said that it cost him 
194,000 Somall shillings (about $ 74) to produce 
100 kg of maize. But he had to sell the entlre 
quantity for just 55,000 shillings ! 

The report suggested that the West should buy 
Somali grains instead of shipping Western grains to 
Somalia. But obviously, it will not be done as that 
would affect the Western world’s self-serving policy 
of subsidised farming which benefits the Western 
farmers. 

Another recent report by a British charity 
organisation called "Christian Aid" further buttressed 
this point. It took the example of the Sahel region 


where cattle farmers used to bring their animals to 
the markets to sell. Merchants used to buy them 
and take them to the South. But that is now ^y 
practically over as the European Community dumps 
low-quality beef, at great cost to the European 
taxpayer, on West African markets where It is sold 

at half the price of local beef. 

The report pointed out that in 1975, two-thirds of 
beef eaten in the Ivory Coast used to come from 
Sahel. Now it Is less than a quarter. In 1991 alone, 
the European Community dumped 54 million tonnes 
of chilled beef on West Africa, much of it from 
France and Holland. This has impoverished four 
million Sahelians who have no alternatives to cattle 
farming. The EC, on the other hand, offers extra 
subsidies to European farmers for export of low 
quality beef as Europen buyers do not want to eat 
it 


Take a third example. The 13 countries in the 
CFA-franc zone (including Congo-Brazzaville) are in ~ 
great economic difficulty as the exchange rate of ©. 
CFA-franc is pegged too high. The exports from 
these countries are suffering as they are not 
competitive. Between 1986 and 1990, the CFA- 
franc countries performed worse than the rest of the 
African countries. 

France wields considerable influence on the 27 
French-speaking African countries out of the total 
53 states. It is preventing any devaluation of the 
CFA-franc and sits on the boards of the two West 
African Central Banks which manage the CFA 
currency. On the other hand, lots of French 
companies are operating in these 13 countries and 
are selling massive quantities of French products or 
logging timber or building huge government offices. 
According to one estimate, half' the French aid 
budget to Africa flows back to France through ; 
various contracts, and the value of French assets in i 
Africa would shrink considerably if the CFA-franc 
was devalued. 

Meanwhile, the World Bank has halted almost all 
structural adjustment lending to the CFA zone 
members on the ground that they did not meet the 
conditions of competitiveness. All this is happening 
besides the new restrictions which the GATT is 
trying to impose on the developing countries. There 
is no local industry worth the name in Africa: 
whatever is there is controlled by foreign companies. 

No wonder then that the UN Development 
Decade turned out to be a lost decade for Africa. A 
study has shown that out of 42 countries in Africa 
which followed the IMF-World Bank development 
pattern, 17 have become poorer than before during 4 
the decade. And If one adds up the mortal diseases 9 
Africa is afflicted with, one wonders how long the 
people of Africa must suffer before they have a 
respite from their persisting agony! " 
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Defeat Communalism i in Bar of Public Opinion 
RAJMOHAN GANDHI 


9 


ack a will, have a law. This seems to be the 
L Congress party's solution for communalism. 
In recent years it has not fought the brute. It has 
preferred to look the other way, pretend that it is not 
there, or, better still take the brute's assistance. 
Now, however, it proposes new laws against it. 

One Bill (74 of 1993) seeks to amend the 
Representation of the People Act. The proposed 
amendments would disqualify parties bearing a 





religious name or failing to bear allegiance to- 


secularism for registration with the Election 
Commission. The amendments would also authorise 
a High Court to cancel a party's registration If on 
receiving a complaint and conducting an Inquiry the 
court is satisfied that the party's activities violate the 
principles of socialism, secularism and democracy. 

All three principles, and not secularism alone, 
feature in the portion (sub-section 5 of Section 29A) 
of the Representation of the People Act non- 
conformity with which would, under the new Bill, 
attract cancellation of registration. On the face of it, 
therefore, it would seem that after the amendment a 
departure from socialist economics would be as 
risky for a party's registration as a departure from 
secularism. 

The other Bill (73 of 1993) would amend the 
Constitution in several places. Taken together, the 
amendments would empower Parliament to ban a 
party that uses religion, caste, race, community or 
language to promote ill-will; and they would disqualify 
for Parliament and State Legislatures a candidate 
who uses religion or religious symbols for obtaining 
votes or promotes ill-will on grounds of religion, 


race, caste, community or language. Both Bills were — 


to go on August 3 for refinement in 15 days by a 
Select Committee of the two Houses. 

Be it noted that the Representation of the People 
Act already empowers the Election Commission, 
after a consideration of "all particulars and any 
other necessary and relevant factors", to deny 
registration to a party. The Act as it stands also 
empowers the Commission to annul an electoral 
victory on proof that the victor used relilgious 
symbols." The amendments proposed would 
strengthen existing provisions and in addition give 


The author, a well-known writer, commentator and 


columnist, is a former member of the Rajya Sabha 
representing the Janata Dal. 
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Parliament the power to ban a party. 


But it is not sufficient to see the amendments In 
the light of the existing law. They have also to be 
seen in the light of the government's experience. In 
particular we should ask whether in the recent past 
the government would have been more effective 
against communalism had the proposed 
amendments been part of the law. 

After the December 6 demolition Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao blamed the BJP for betrayai of the 
Constitution for barring a timely dismissal of the 
Kalyan Singh Government in UP. That there was no 
such bar was proved when Narasimha Rao (rightly) 
dismissed the UP Government and (wrongly) 
dismissed three other governments as well. 

Narasimha Rao’s failure to remove the Kalyan 
Singh Government before the crowd could collect In 
front of the Babri Masjid was a failure of judgment 
and will, and owed nothing to any lacunae in the law 


Lyric of Impossible Dream 


To dream the impossible dream 

To fight the unbeatable foe 
. To bear with unbearable sorrow 
To run where the brave dare not go 
To right the unrightable wrong 
To love pure and chaste from afar 
To try, when your arms are too weary, 
To reach the unreachable star. 












This is my quest, to follow that star 
No matter how hopeless, no matter how far. 
To fight for the right without question or pause 
To be willing to.march into hell 

For a heavenly cause. 

And | know if I'll only be true 

To this glorious quest 

That my heart will lle peaceful and calm 

When I’m laid to my rest. 

And the world will be better for this E 
That one man, scomed and covered with scars, 
Still strove with his last ounce of courage 

To reach the unreachable stars. 


















' From Man of La Mancha, a musical based on Don Quixote 
(Received by Mainstream through the courtesy of 
'Mrinalini Sarabhai) 
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or in advice. Almost with one voice the National 
Integration Council had urged the Prime Minister to 
dismiss the UP Government and take control of the 
disputed site; and legal and consitutional ways of 
doing so were clearly spelt out. But the Prime 
Minister had decided to be Irresolute. 

A similar irresolution on the government's part 
was again evident during the riots and the frenzy 
that followed the demolition. Political personalities in 
Bombay and religious ones in UP went on record, in 
print and befor video cameras, with inciteful, 
inflammatory statements. They did so with impunity 
and seemingly with immunity. The law gave every 
power to the authorities to act agalnst the offenders. 
But they did not act. Absence of an act of 
Parliament was not the handicap. A lack of will was. 


* 


THERE is also the question of the government's 
motive. In its statement of objects and reasons for 
Bill 74, the government expresses the anxiety that 
communalism might "fragment the society". Yet we 
must ask whether the fear is of communalism or of 
another party taking greater advantage of it. From 
1986 to today, Congress' record over Ayodhya has 
shown no great devotion to principles. What it 
practised was not secularism but appeasement of 
communalism, now of one group, now of its rival. 
"Balanced" or "compensatory" communalism is not 
secularism; and yagyas effectively, even if informally, 
aided by the state hardly suggest a keenness to 
keep politics and religion apart. 

If the Congress were to admit its use of 
communalism in Ayodhya, Kerala, the North-East 
and elsewhere, and repent, its motives would be 


less suspect. But where are the signs of honesty . 


and repentance? Other parties are not guiltless. | 
cannot deny that the JD too has appeased 
communalism. Unless squarely faced, this lapse will 
continue to weaken the JD's voice against 
communalism. These compromises by secular 
parties have not been hidden from the public. 

The experience of the bans that the government 
imposed on some bodies after December 6 is 
instructive. Whether because of defects in drafting 
or procedure or for other reasons, some of the bans 
did not survive judicial scrutiny. In practice, none of 
bans was effective. The propaganda and activities 
of the banned groups seemed to continue. Bungling 
in enforcement will probably make a mockery of any 
new bans as well. Communal bodies would continue 
to operate more or less as they please and In 
addition wear the robes of martyrs. 

The BJP's response to the Bills contains two 
elements. The Bills are a threat to dharma, the 


party says. They are also a threat to democracy, 
the BJP adds. Meeting in Jaipur, the BJP Executive 
declares: "Dharma should guide the destiny of the 
nation." That the word has a range of meanings 
suits the BJP. It suggests Hindu Dharma to the 
faithful. Before the country at large, .dharma can be 
defended as righteousness, duty or even the 
Constitution. Simultaneously, Advani says that the 
Bills prove the Congress’ desire for a one-party 
state. 

This is hyperbole, and calculated to promote anti- 
Congressism across a broad front. Moreover, It is 
remarkable that Advani can say with a straight face 
that the BJP is "opposed to any misuse of religion 
for electroal benefit”. (The Hindustan Times, August 
2, 1993) Yet. the BJP Executive makes two valid 
points when it argues that bans wi: “drive political 
groups from legislatures to the extra-constitutional 
arena’ and that “ideologies have to be countered 
ideologically, not by legislation". These statements 
should be cut out and preserved for use when a 
future BJP Government tries to suppress dissent. 

Speaking on the final day of the no-confidence 
debate, Mahant Avaidyanath of the BJP was frank. 
Addressing Congress members, he said: "You 
divided the country on religion. One part became a 
Muslim state and the other part automatically 
became Hindu Rashtra.No one can challenge that." 
The statement has been challenged and will continue 
to be. It violates the spirit of the Constitution and 
also of Hinduism. As for who and what divided the 
country, there Is more than one view. 

. But thoughts and opinions cannot be banned. 
They have to be answered with a superior thinking. 
As for banning organisations, the exercise has often 
produced doubtful results, in India and elsewhere. 

inaugurating a meeting of the Commonwealth 
Human Rights Initiative, the Vice-President, K.R. 
Narayanan, sald on August 2 that frequently the 
correct prescription for a situation of alienation was 
"more democracy rather than less", and he gave 
some examples. 

That thought is relevant to our discussion of Bills 
73 and 74. As an ideology, communalism, whether 
Hindu or Muslim, cannot serve any modern nation. 
Strife has been its bitter fruit, and division as well. 
Communalism will take India to the twelfth rather 
than the twentyfirst century, restrict our women and 
imprison the minds of our youth. It can and must be 
defeated in the court of public opinion. On the other 
hand, given a leadership bereft of will and an 
enforcement machinery bereft of competence, the 
"remedy" of the proposed Bilis and the bans they 
contemplate may only strengthen communalism. I 


(Courtesy : The Hindustan Times) 
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Hazards of Double-Speak 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


ouble.talk is sometimes resorted to by political 
leaders to get out of difficult situations. This 

may pay dividend on the short run, but ultimately 
double-talk turns out to be an expensive expediency. 
This simple lesson seems to be lost to the 
present govemment, caught as it is in unmanageable 


' predicaments. Repeating this trick too often plays 


havoc with the credibility of any government. Some' 
of the recent instances of the govemment's 
adventurism bring this out as these have brought 
neither a breathing space nor any credibility for it. 
On the other hànd, all these have added to the 
public suspicion about its unreliability. 

When the Cauvery water dispute reached a 
climax-point with the Tamil Nadu Chief Minister, 
Jayalalitha, resorting to hunger strike with hifi 
publicity, the. Centre acted by despatching Vidya 
Charan Shukla, who seems to have emerged as the 
Prime Minister's crisis-cover-up man. His lightning 
tour was sought to be made out as a signal Success 
because it resulted in Jayalalitha calling off her fast. 
Obviously what Shukla told the Tamil Nadu Chief 
Minister was not what the Karnataka Chief Minister 
had agreed to, but as an instant escape.from a 
major crisis, he resorted to a piece of calculated 
equivocation. 

Another instance of deliberate prevarication on 
the part of the government is before Parliament this 
week: Last week when the govemment was faced 
with the insistent demand for a clear-cut stand on 
the Chief Election Commissioners sudden 
postponement of all pending byelections to the 
State Legislatures and to Parliament, the same 
V.C. Shukla assured Parliament that the government 
would refer the serious matter to the Supreme 
Court. But four days passed and there was no 
reference of the case by the government to the 
Supreme Court—four long days which saw different 
High Courts and the-Supreme Court having to deal 
with urgent petitions and submissions by individual 
parties and the State Governments: on the very 
same subject. After four days, Shukla was reported 
to have come out with the plea that his reference to 
the government about to move the Supreme Court 
was just “an off-the-cuff’ remark, not to be taken as 
the considered view of the government. One more 
case of deception which can hardly hoodwink the 


public at large. 
* 


THE. most hazardous of such double-speak comes 
from the manner in which the government has been 
trying to handle the powerful mass campaign 
launched by the Narmada Bachao Andolan led by 
the indomitable Medha Patkar. Following Medha 
Patkars demonstrations and hunger strike in 
Bombay, when public opinion pressure mounted on 


_ the government to intervenue, V.C. Shukla as the 


Union Minister of Water Resources called a meeting 
in New Delhi on June 29-30, in which apart fromt he 
concerned officers, Medha Patkar and other leaders 
of the Narmada Bachao Andolan participated, 
alongwith a number of eminent persons in public life 
some of whom were known to be ardent supporters 
of the Sardar Sarovar Project itself. 

At that meeting, it was decided to set up a five- 
member group “to continue discussion on all issues 
related to the Sardar Sarovar Project: as mentioned 
officially. The government, however, took more than 
a month to set up this group. Meanwhile, the 
Narmada Bachao Andolan faced with the monsoon 
water submerging villages affected by the projected 
dam took up the programme of jal samarpan on 
August 6, the Hiroshlma anniversary day. This 
bestirred people from different walks of life in many 
parts of the country. Right at the eleventh hour, the 
personnel of the group was formally announced by 
the Ministry Water Resources on August 3, 1993. It 
consists of Dr Jayanti Patel, a Planning Commission 
Member, Prof Ramaswamy lyer of the Centre for 
Policy Research and the former Secretary, Ministry 
of Water Resources, L.C. Jain, a former Member of 
the Planning Commission, Dr Vasant Gowarikar, 
the former Scientific Adviser to the Prime Minister, 
and Dr V.C. Kulandaiswamy, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Indira Gandhi National Open University. As the 
composition of the Committee shows, diverse points 
of view were represented. In the official 
memorandum, it was categorically reiterated that 
the group would carry forward discussion on “all 
issues related with the Sardar Sarovar Project”. 

, The group hurriedly met on August 5 and 
appealed to the NBA to defer the ja/ samarpan 
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programme and "come and meet us for a free and 
frank exchange of views and a joint exploration of a 
fair and honourable way out of the impasse so that 
a solution which is truly in the national interest can 
be evolved". To this appeal came Medha Patkar's 
response after the Ministry of Water Resources 
agreed that the work of the group wound be time- 
bound and its report would be made public. she 
called off the jal samarpan plan, though the Gujarat 
police provocatively arrested her along with her 
colleagues and then had to release her. It may be 
noted that the Gujarat Chief Minister, Chimanbhai 
Patel, has throughout been opposing any further 
discussion on the Sardar Sarovar Project. In fact, 


the high-handedness of the Gujarat police in dealing. 


with the NBA activists has invited severe strictures 
from the Supreme Court. 


* 


WHAT is intriguing is that within two hours of 
Medha Patkar calling off the agitation, Minlster V.C. 
Shukla reacting to the opposition of some Gujarat 
MPs, on the very same day made a statement in 
the Rajya Sabha ruling out any change in the 
Sardar Sarovar Project. On the one hand, the 
Water Hesources Ministry memorandum of August 
3 says that the five-member group is charged with 
the responsibility "to continue review discussions 
initiated during the end of June 1993 of all issues 
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related with the Sardar Sarovar Project" and, on the 
other, the very next day the Minister rules out any 
change In the complexion of the project—the 
precise issue which is in the eye of the entire 
controversy. In plain words, Minister Shukla was 
telling one thing to the NBA leaders and telling 
Parliament the very opposite. 

The five-member group is specifically charged 
with the job of reviewing all issues related to the 
project. How then could the Minister rule out any 
suggestion for change in the project? Is he not pre- 
empting the group's work, ‘or making its very 
existence redundant? Not that V.C. Shuka is 
incapable or realising that this is doube-speak plain 
and simple. It's time that he clarified the government's 
stand. It cannot afford to hunt with the hound and 
run with the hare. 

For a government faced with the intractable 
dilemma of deallng with a determined movement of 
the adivasi settlers represented by the Narmada 
Bachao Andolan, while at the same time pestered ' 
with the obduracy of the Gujarat Government, there 
is certainly an honest way-out. It has to respect the 
wisdom and authority of the five-member group, 
and.persuade the Gujarat Government to cooperate 
with it. By this means, the government can get an 
opportunity to take up at the national level the 
broader question of the model of development, 
which is at the very root of Medha Patkar's mission. 
The standing and authority of the government will 
be enhanced if it boldly takes up the entire question 
of the just claims of the millions of adivasis to 
decent livelihood as against the imperatives of the 
model so long followed with a number of negative 
consequences for the country as a whole. 

On the other hand, if the government takes to 
the crooked and narrow path of making promises 
which it does not mean to keep, then it will be faced 
with discredit and disaster both. Double-speak is 
never good politics. But will V.C. Shukla and his . 
colleagues in the government understand this in 
time? n 


K.R. NARAYANAN : ‘Quit India’ Spirit 
(Continued from page 4) 


struggling to achieve, will not be for the Congressmen 
alone but for all the forty crores of the Indian 
people. Congressmen must for ever remain humble 
servants of the people." He added: "And he who 
serves best is the Chief among equals." The 
sovereign remedy for the seemingly intractable 
problems facing India today is just service to the 
people. The essence of the spirit of the 'Quit India' 
movement is simply that. w 
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of 
r: bu spit on a machine, howsoever 
2 E sophisticated, it will not react; you spit on a 
human, howsoever weak, it will protest. The basic 
difference is that a machine has no self-respect, a 
human being has." 

Speaking of "self-respect" and "social justice" in 
the Lok Sabha last week was Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh. Although nothing startlingly new for one who 
has been keeping a tab on him, the speech was 
memorable for a variety of reasons. He spoke of 
the growing consensus on the question of reservation 
for Backward Classes among political parties, and 
none in the House disagreed with him. That the 
Congress and the Bharatiya Janata Party alike 
were now reciting the same theme song, albeit in a 
different raga, was stressed by him without belng 
challenged. 

it was a late evening performance before empty 
benches on both sides, after the House had been 
weary of day-long sparrings over l'affaire Seshan. 
The former Premier may not be heard for quite 
sometime if he leaves Delhi after the Independence 
Day as announced, and keeps away till the UPSC 


admits the first recruit int he government job under : 


the reservation quota for the Backward Classes. 
Which may really be quite some time, going by the 
response of the Welfare Minister, Sitaram Kesri, to 
a discussion. 

The Minister, who is the government's antidote to 
V.P. Singh's Mandal advocacy, had a significant dig 
at his rival, saying that leading a political fight was 
easy, but heralding a social revolution was difficult. 
Only Mahatma Gandhi could combine the dual role 
with success. 

If Kesri meant to tell V.P. Singh that the latte 
was no Mahatma, he also conceded that every 
revolution did not succeed and that nobody was a 


saint in his own land. Buddhism was born in India, - 


but spread and prospered elsewhere in the world. 
The man who is articulating the govemment's 


: reservation policy, wanted to "ensure that it is the 


interests of the youths -you are advocating",and 
warned: "A revolutiori should not become a counter- 
revolution." 

These were two differing voices on the same 
subject in the Lok Sabha. if V.P. Singh was 
articulate, Kesri was earthy. But both gave a 
warning that was significant, and here, the barriers 
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that stand between the government and the 
Opposition, a raja and a self-made man of humble 
background, seemed demolished. Voices of passion 
and reason merged—and one is not unmindful of 
the political compulsions of both—to say that the 
social revolution was "inevitable, no matter who 
leads it". These were Kesri's words. And V.P. Singh 
had earlier said: "The flag will fly, no matter who 
unfuris it and who holds it... This process is not for 


news value, but of historical value." | 
(Courtesy The Hindustan Times) 


APPEAL TO CITIZENS 


The outrage at Ayodhya and subsequent events have rudely shaken 
the foundations of communal amty and threatened the very existence 
of tha modern indian State 

The paramount need today ts to promote awareness of this cnsis 
and secure the commitment of citizens to the ideals of seculansm and 
democracy Please sign the pledge and retain a copy of the pledge 
and display t prominently in your home/workplace. The campaign's 
objective is to collect 2 crore individual pledges over a certain period of 
time. 

You can make photocopies of thts pledge and become a volunteer 
by cofiecting more ures for the campaign At the end of this 
campaign a public should be organised m every town/city where 
the pledges have been taken. 


Pledge 


Q Ihave a dream of a peaceful, united, humane, egalitarian 
and prosperous India. 

Q i believe that this dream cannot be realised without rooting 
out communalism from our land. 

Q I pledge myself to preserve and strengthen, india's unity 


and communal harmony. 
Q isolemniy commit myself to the vow which Gandhiji asked 
of ail Indians: 


“With God as witness, we Hindus and Mohamedans declare. 
that we shall behave towards one another as children of the 
same parenis, that we shall have no differences, that the 
sorrows of each shall be the sorrows of the other and that 
each shall help the other In removing them. We shall respect 
each other's religion and religious feelings and shall not stand 
in the way of our respective religious practices. We shall 
always refrain, from violence to each other In the name of 
religion." 


Signature Name 


Address 
Date 


Issued by: Working Group on Alternative Strategies 
Please post the signed pledge to: Editor, Mainstream, 
F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhl 110 001. 
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T EDITORIAL : 





The Janata Veto 


hen the Prime Minister announced on March 11, 1993 on the floor 

of the Lok Sabha his government's decision to come forward with 
legislations seeking to prevent the use of religion in politics in general and 
electoral politics in particular, this journal was the first to welcome the 
move in the light of the serious threat to our secular democracy since the 
demolition of the Babri mosque on December 6, 1992. However, a careful 
study of the relevant provisions of the legislations introduced in Parliament 
for the purpose left one with little doubt that the proposed bills were aimed 
at striking at the very roots of our democratic polity. As George 
Fernandes, the firebrand Socialist leader of the Janata Dal (who played 
the most vital role in ensuring deferment of consideration of the two 
legislations by Parliament), cogently pointed out, the Bills constituted a 
direct attack on the fundamental right of the people to elect a government 
of their own choice. Moreover, his assertiorr that political battles cannot 
and should not be fought by banning political parties conveyed the silent 
view of the vast majority of democratic opinion in the country. 

In the wake of the spirited opposition to the two Bills mounted by the 
Janata Dal in particular (with the Left—and especially the CPM-—totally 
Isolated on the issue due to its lack of perspective and vision as also 
inability to comprehend the necessity of zealously guarding our hard- 
earned democratic rights and principles) the Narasimha Rao Government 
was left with no alternative but to announce the indefinite postponement of 
discussion in Parliament of the two controversial Bills. What are the 
political implications of this step? 

First, within the Congress Narasimha Hao's supporters can now ward 
off Arun Singh's charge that the Prime Minister was soft towards the 
Sangh Parivar and hence unwilling to fight it. They can claim that the 
Arjun Singh line was tried and failed to carry majority in the Lok Sabha. « 

Secondly, those inside the Congress opposed to a tough confrontationist 
course against the BJP will now acquire renewed strength. 

Thirdly, the BJP is expected to reap rich political dividends from the 
fiasco of the Congress move of trying to rush through the two Bills. Its 
campaign plank in the coming days would be the government's failure to 
outlaw it with the aid of the two legislations it had sought to get adopted by 
Parliament. | 

Fourthly, the isolation of the Left, and the CPM in particular, is a 
pathetic sight. Not only did the leaders of the two Communist Parties 
extend almost full support to the Bills, once they were caught in a 
quandary on finding the National Front allies of the Left —not only the TDP 
and the DMK, but most notably the Janata Dal—strongly opposed to the 
passage of the legislations, they acted as just a post box between the 
Congress and the Janata Dal. This was unbecoming of a person of the 
calibre of indrajit Gupta under whose stewardship the CPI has lost its 
independent existence. It was also galling for the CPM to raise the 





demand for a special session of Parliament to get 
the Bills passed and then withdraw it within just two 
days. The fate of the Jyoti Basu-Surjeet policy of 
thoughtless action based on adhocism and short- 
term gains is for all to see. 

Fifthly, what is most significant is the emergence 
of the Janata Dal as the decisive factor in Indian 
politics today. Its veto on the Bills forced the 
government to put off discussing them. The Janata 
Dal also made it abundantly clear to the Left that 


the Dal could not be taken for granted. In this . 


context there is no gainsaying that the Janata Dal 
leaders—and George Fernandes in particular (with 
his articulate opposition to the Bills in the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament)—have come out 
as firm opponents of the ruling party's attempts to 
subvert democracy. This development is of 
substantive Importance as with its pivotal position in 


7TRIBUTE:: 


the present political scenario the Janata Dal is best 
suited to effectively combat both the Congress and 
the BJP. 

What has to be understood is that the so-called .i 
"secularists" of the Left and the Congress want to 
fight the BJP only by recourse to the legal process- 
without bothering to build a big mass movement on 
communal harmony. This has the prospect of 
strengthening the hands of the BJP itself. At the 
same time attempts to combat political opponents 
by debarring them from the electoral process 
through curtailment of democracy cannot but become 
counter-productive in the final analysis. 

It is time for both the Left and the Congress to 
wake up to the grim and complex realities of the 
current situation: that defy any simplistic solution. 
Short-cuts are hazardous; for they have the 
potentiality to lead one to the blind alley. 
August 25 S.C. 


Chaudhary Brahm Perkash 


PT" haudhary Brahm Perkash who breathed his 
C last on August 11 at the age of 75 was one of 
the most distinguished political leaders of Delhi. He 
served the capital city not only as its first and only 
Chief Minister (from 1952 to 1956 when the city lost 
ts status as a State) but also in various other 
capacities. 

Bom on June 16, 1918 in Nairobi (Kenya), he 
started his public life with active social work at the 
age of 15. In 1937 he joined the Congress and was 
jailed for two years for participating in the satyagraha 
movement in 1941. Between 1941 and 1945 he 
suffered imprisonment five times. In 1943 and 1944 
he was preoccupied with organisation of the 'Quit 
India’ movement underground under the leadership 
of Aruna Asaf Ali. 

In 1946 he became the General Secretary of the 
Delhi Pradesh Congress Committee and was elected 
its President in 1951 and 1966. He was also the 
Minister for Planning and Development in Delhi 
State for a brief time-span. 

He was elected to the Lok Sabha from Outer 
Delhi—from 1957 to 1971 and again from 1977 to 
1979 (the last time as a candidate of the Janata 
Party). He was with Charan Singh at the time of the 
Janata split in 1979. The same year he was 
appointed Union Minister for Food, Irrigation and 
Cooperatives in the shortlived Charan Singh Cabinet. 

A Congress stalwart who wielded extraordinary 
influence over the political life of Delhi shortly after 
independence, Chaudhary Brahm Perkash was well 
known for his independent outlook and vision. He 


2 


had thus no difficulty in quitting the Congress during 
the Emergency days and joining the JP movement 
that landed him up In jail. He was detained for 19 
months in the Emergency period. He joined the 
Janata Dal in 1988 and involved himself with 


‘ movements striving for the upliftment of the backward 


castes. He was an outstanding cooperator who 
organised the Delhi State Cooperative Union, the 
Delhi State Cooperative Bank and the Delhi 
Cooperative Forum besides launching several other 
cooperatives and soclal welfare bodies to help the 
downtrodden and poorer sections. The development : 
of South Delhi owed a lot to his efforts. The Delhi 
Finance Corporation was in a large measure his j 
brainchild. 

A pioneer of the Congress organisation in Delhi, 
Chaudhary Brahm Perkash was instrumental in 
pushing through a voluminous land reforms legislation 
in the early fifties when he was the Chief Minister of 
Delhi. An avid reader and well-wisher of Mainstream 
since its inception, he was a political personality of 
a breed distinct from the degenerated species one 
finds in politics today. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that he commanded respect of the entire political 
spectrum, a fact borne out by the rich tributes paid 
to his memory by representatives of all political 
parties. 

It is thus all the more astonishing and unfortunate 
that a figure like Chaudhary Brahm Perkash was» 
not cremated with full state honours for which a 
segments of public opinion have expressed their 
sense of dismay and indignation. Charvak 
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Remedy is Far Worse than Disease 
GEORGE FERNANDES 


The following is the full text of Janata Dal MP George Fernandes' note of dissent to the report of the Joint 
Select Committee on the Constitution (Elghtieth Amendment) Bill 1993 which seeks to delink religion from 


politics. 


"Z2 hile opposing the introduction of the 
W Constitution (Eightieth Amendment) Bill in the 
Lok Sabha on July 29, 1993' | had stated that this 
Bill had provisions which went against the very 
structure of our democratic polity and the 
fundamental rights enshrined in the Constitution. 
The government saw substance in that criticism and 
after the Bill was referred to the Joint Committee, 
moved amendments to delete some of the clauses | 
had described as objectionable. However, even in 
its amended form, the Bill has provisions that go 
contrary to the basic tenets on which our democracy 
is founded. These provisions also run counter to the 
basic structure of the Constitution in the sense it 
has been spelt out in the Keshavanand Bharati 
case. 

The ostensible objectives of the Bill may be 
laudable. The communal virus has to be exorcised 
from our body politic. But the way this Bill seeks to 
go about it, the remedy will turn out to be far worse 
than the disease. 

| believe that this Bill is at best superfluous, and 
at worst dangerous. There is another and, perhaps, 
more unfortunate aspect to it. It will not be 
implemented, thereby exposing Parliament to ridicule 
and making a mockery of the Constitution. 

For instance, the proposed new Article 28A for 
banning certain assoclations and for the forfeiture of 
their property is wholly unnecessary, when under 
the Unlawful Activities (Prevention) Act, 1967 it is 





possible to ban any communal organisation. If there 


Ae 


are any lacunae in that Act, the government can 
come before Parliament to remove them. And if it 
feels the need to secure more teeth to that law, that 
also couid be done. 

The provision for the forfeiture of the property 


and assets of the banned association Is, In my view, 


unconstitutional. The existing provision in the 
Unlawful Activities (Prevention) Act, 1967 prohibiting 
the use of funds and other assets during the 
duration of the ban is more than adequate, and is 
not in violation of the Constitution. 

The provision to give powers to the Legislature of 
a State to ban dn association including a political 


—Editor 


party contained in 28A is wholly ill-advised. This will 
create situations that could land the country in 
many constitutional crises. A party in power at the 
Centre may find itself banned in one or more States 
for the right or wrong reasons, setting in motion a 
chain of events toreatening the very unity 'of the 
country. — 

For the reasons stated hereinabove, | am opposed 
to this clause.’ 


i j + 


THE insertion of Articles 102A and 191A is not only 
uncalled for but strikes at the root of our democratic 
institutions and the parliamentary system. In the 
long run, it may even pave the way for a one-party 
state. The lofty and noble intentions of the law- 
makers may, in the hands of an unscrupulous and 
unprincipled Executive, become a curse on the. . 
people. We should not forget that Hitler used the 
democratic Constitution of the Weimar Republic to 
become a dictator, and we know at what cost to 
humanity and particularly to the German people. 
Therefore, the merit of every piece of legislation 
must be judged not only by what it seeks to 
achieve, but also by the mischief it may cause. 

It is my conviction that the least the two new 


Articles will do is to create chaos in the election 


process. Moreover, these Articles go against the 
fundamental right of the people to elect a government 
of their choice and are wholly violative of Article 326 
of the Constitution. Both the Articles also militate 
against the letter arid the spirit of Articles 324 and 
329. They are literally a Pandora's box, and will be 
the source of unprecedented deceit and corruption 

at every stage of the election process. 
| firmly believe that the existing laws regulating 
elections and particularly concerned with the misuse 
of religion In electións are more than capable of 
dealing with the challenges that have cropped up in 
recent times. Sections 29A, 123 and 125 of the 
Representation of the People Act, 1951 contain 
within ther powers of strong deterrence against the 
(Continued on page 35) 
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"IMPRESSIONS, 


Of Slaves, Titans and the Supremo 
B.D. SHARMA 





—— 


Summoning of Slaves 
eT he District Magistrate (DM) has called you 
| to meet him at Baroda," said the District 
Superintendent of Police (DSP) after a high drama 
on the highway. Our party was proceeding to 
Kewadia from Baroda on August 6 morning to meet 
the press and announce suspension of jal samarpan. 
We were Intercepted by the police near Bodoli, 50 
kms short of Kewadia. 

"We have nothing to talk about. Let the DM 
come if he has anything to say," was our firm 
response. 

“These are the DM's orders," asserted the DSP. 

“There is no law which authorises the DM to 
- order our presence except through a summon from 
his court. And if it is merely a request, then you 
cannot force us," | tried to argue with some 
knowledge of law and its processes as an ex- 
administrator. 

"No orders are orders." 

The police party swung into action. Medha 
Patkar was physically lifted from the road, where we 
were squatting in defiance of that order, and 
pushed into a mini-bus by lady constables and 
Swami Agnivesh by jawans. | was pushed in even 
though | was voluntarily entering the bus. We were 
taken to the DM's office. We reiterated our stand 
and refused to go to the DM's chamber. The police 
left the scene after a while, telling us we were free. 

But why we were brought to the DM's office and 
under whose authority, no one cared to reply, 
despite my demand before the press'and others 
who had gathered there. "How is this different from 
Chaturi-chamar being tied and dragged to the 
august audience of feudal lords?" The message 
was clear. The Imperial Regime continues 
uninterrupted—under a new flag, of course. Slaves 
must obey the Titan! ` 





The Supremo-in-Command 
.. Was the Titan acting on his own in discharge of 
his responsibilities under the law, which is colonial? 





Dr Sharma, who was some years ago the 
Commissioner of Scheduled Castas and Scheduled 
Tribes, Government of India, currently heads the 
Bharat Jan Andolan as its Chairman. He wrote this 
plece en route Manibeli. 






That the Narmada Bachao Andolan (NBA) was 
considering suspension of jal samarpan had become 
known on the fifth evening through the electronic 
media. Medha Patkar and other members of two 
samarpit teams were somewhere in hiding near the 
river. They could not be traced despite massive 
deployrnent of police and frantic combing operations 
since the Issue of prohibitory orders under Section 
144 of Cr.P.C. against Medha, her associates and 
even sympathisers. 

The precise message of the Delhi settlement 
package had to reach the Samarpit Dal for their 
approval and suspension of jal samarpan. The 
administration was duty-bound to facilitate this 
communication for normalising the situation. But 
that was not the way the Supremo in the Government 
of Gujarat wanted the events to unfold. The world, 
particularly his people, must know that he had 


' broken the Andolan. And the administration, 


obviously, obliged. The assurances floating in the 
air were ignored. There was nothing on paper 
before them. 

The Supremo spread the word that that mad 
woman Medha was unpredictable. So the excited 
activists of the NBA—least expecting any action at 
that stage—were all rounded up at about 8 PM, 
snapping the vital communication channel between 
Delhi and the Samarpit Dal. The messages about 
the Delhi-package and later the crackdown somehow 
reached Medha who was obliged to trek and travel 
throughout the night, to assume command at 
Baroda on the morning of August 6. 

Medha contacted the DM at 7.30 AM on phone. 
After getting the details of the Andolan's response 
and its proposed suspension of jal samarpan, he 
saw no objection in her proceeding to Manibeli. He 
assured her that thg. police. will be informed 
accordingly. This was a normal administrative 
response within his discretion which, however, did 


not anticipate the Supremo's strategy—"Medha. 


must be held on her way to jal samarpan’. The 


Titans again obliged. That thers was no formal 


communication with them ‘about suspension, her 
personal talk notwithstanding, was a good enough 
reason for the police to intercept. This was duly 
conveyed to the press by the Inspector General of 
Police specially stationed at Kewadia even after 
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one-and-a-half hour of the highway-episode narrated 
earlier. The local press, with a few exceptions, 
informed the people of Gujarat about the event— 
Medha was detained on her way to ja/ samarpan by 
the Gujarat police. 

The command performance continued even on 
the following day—August 7—in the absence of a 
revised dictat as was clear from the events. Medha 
started for Manibeli in the morning, followed by a 
polic party. Some 167 people had been arrested 
there on August 6 because of disruption in 
communications. But Medha was again intercepted 
near Bodoli. The DSP served on her the prohibitory 
orders issued on August 4. It was 1.30 PM, August 
7. That the cause of such an action—/al samarpan— 
had disappeared making the order redundant did 
not convince the DSP. Since the Bharuch border 
was still far off, we were detained under the 
Bombay Police Act to prevent us from committing 
the offence of ‘entering the district’. Medha was 
lifted and thrown into a mini-bus. A formal civil 
protest on my part failed to evoke any response. | 
was forced into the same van while the sub- 
Divisional Magistrate looked on. We were rushed 
back to Baroda. 

The retum journey was not uneventful. The mini- 
bus was stopped at the outskirts of Baroda. This 
time a beaming DSP informed us that he had 
received instructions from the Chief Secretary that 
we were free to go to Kewadia. "But the Chief 
Secretary has no competence under the law to 
interfere with the orders the DM has served on us," 
| told him. "He was communicating the orders," was 


his simple reply. When asked whether he could give . 


it in writing so that it could be shown, should 
someone in Bharuch district decide to use the 
prohibitory order against us, he adivsed us to trust 
the administration. About mercurial changes, he 
cryptically alluded to the possibility of communication 
gaps in an age where bullock carts and supersonics 
coexist. We were left free as the policemen 
withdrew without further arguments. 


Some Questions to Ponder Over 

A number of questions arise in this interface 
between political executive, administrators and the 
people. The people's struggle in Sardar Sarovar 
has been converted into a law and order situation, 
which could have been avoided. But once it is a law 
and order situation, it is obligatory for the concerned 
authorities—the DM and the DSP—to deal with it 
strictly in accordance with the law, which gives 
them almost unlimited powers to be used according 


. to their discretion. Any action under Section 144 
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Cr.P.C. is under the exclusive jurisdiction of the DM 
with no scope whatsoever for directives from the 
government. Only policy decisions can be conveyed 
by the government, but all actions have to be of the 
DM in his discretion. In this context some questions 
are: 

i. The crackdown on the night of August 5 at 
Baroda snapped the vital communication link at a 
vital point of time between the NBA activists and 
the Samarpit Dal including Medha, their leader, 
when the normalisation process of negotiations 
about suspension of jal samarpan was on. Did the 
administration realise that such an act may have led 
to jal samarpan which they had decided to prevent 
as a duty under the law in their discretion? Or, was 
the crackdown a command performance—for many 
would not care, nay, even welcomed, ja/ samarpan 
(as was clear from the oblique allusions to intermittent 
losses of lives in Narmada floods in the local 
press—one more accident would not make much 
difference!)? 

i. Having allowed Medha to proceed they Manibeli 
on the morning of August 6, after personally 
satisfying himself, how could the party be intercepted 
by the DSP just within a few hours? Under whose 
authority and for what purpose were we dragged to 
the DM (not the Court)? If it was unauthorised, 
again a part of command performance, was not the 
DM and the DSP duty-bound to tender apologies 
when we demanded an explanation? 

And the DM and the SP are members of All India 
Services created by the Constitution in the image of 
an iron-frame with fabulous perks and continued 
service guaranteed to enable them to enforce law 
without fear in their discretion. When these Titans 
behave like pages even in matters put by law in 
their exclusive jurisdiction and discretion, and when 
people not inconsequential are involved, must we 
continue with the facade of the Iron-frame? Can the 
nation afford this luxury? n 

(August 9) 
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Deodhar—The Legend 


K.H. NAYAR 


The grand old man of cricket is no more. Dinkar Balwant Deodhar passed away at a private hospital in 
Pune early in the morning of August 25>at the age of 102. The following piece, a tribute to his memory, is 


being reproduced from Indian Express with due acknowledgement. 


e was a cricketer to the core. A gentleman 

who played the game for the fun of it. A 
determined man, who at the age of 54 created a 
world record, scoring centuries in both innings to 
emerge as an emblem of skill endurance and 
courage. 

Dinkar Balwant (Kashinath) Deodhar was born in 
Poona (as Pune was then called) on the auspicious 
day of January 14 (Makara Sankranti). Though the 
saying goes that whoever is born on this day is 
destined to become a lucky person, It was not to be 
in the case of; Deodhar. His mother died in an 
accident when he was just two years old. His father 
remarried and left Deodhar with his maternal aunt. 
Though faced with great financial difficulty, the 
‘aunty with the help of her two brothers, saw to it 
that Deodhar did his schooling. 

Cricket was a popular.game in schools and 
Deodhar showed his prowess in it. He did not have 
the money to go for 'coaching and developed his 
own techniques. Soon Deodhar became the star 
batsman of his school side. He did not have money 
to buy the white flannels or boots and played 
wearing a dhoti, a black cap and in bare foot. In the 
Northcote Shield he batted barefoot against PONES 
College and helped his team win. 

Soon Deodhar was selected to play for the 
Hindus in the Bombay Triangular Tournament. 
Though he was selected for the original eleven, at 
the last moment he was dropped from the side. A 
disappointed and humiliated Deodhar returned to 
Pune without even watching the match. Deodhar 
‘had to wait a full year to get another call. He played 
for the first time in Bombay Quadrangular in 1913 
and scored a brilliant 50 on debut. 

Deodhar continued playing in the Quadrangular 
and in the year 1934 he captained the Hindus in the 
first match. But for the final, he was dropped to give 

way for a Prince. Deodhar made his final appearance 
. in this tourney in 1936 and exhibited his calibre with 
- another fifty. Incidentally he was the first batsman 
to score 1000 runs in the Quandrangular, reaching 


—Editor 


the landmark without scoring a century. 
+ 


AFTER scoring his first century against the Parsis, 
Deodhar was coasting to his second century and 
was on 60 when his captain declared the innings 
depriving him of becoming the first batsman to 
score a century in both innings in the Quadrangular. 
Deodhar had to wait for another 20 years to score a 
century in both innings. 

Deodhar was a right-handed batsman who 
preferred batting at No. 4. Maybe due to the lack of 
coaching, he was not a stylist but was a marvellous 
player of the off-drive, the sweep and the back cut 
off the pacers. 

Deodhars achievement of scoring the first 
international hundred also did not receive the 
acclaim due for it. He scored 148 against the 
touring MCC side led by Gillan in 1926-27 but India 
did not have a Cricket Board and prevented this. 
from being recognised as an official feat. 

Deodhar toured Ceylon as a member of the 
Maharajkumar of Viziangaram's side. He scored 
profussly but was not selected to the Indian side to 
tour England in 1932. When the Ranji Trophy 
championship started in 1934, Deodhar was 43, but 


he proved that age was not a deterrent by scoring. 


consistently. At the age of 48 he scored a brilliant 
157 not out. In the same year, hé led Maharasthra 
to their maiden Ranji Trophy championship. The 
next season he scored a stupendous 246.  . 

In 1944-45 he created history by scoring 105 and 
141 against Nawangar at Poona. He was just a 
month short of his 53rd birthday. In 1947-48 
Deodhar played with his son, S.D. Deodhar, in a 
first class match for Maharashtra Past and Present 
XI vs Rest of India. It was Deodhar’s last first class 
match. | 

But it was just the end of cricket for Deodhar on 
the field. Off it he remained active till the end. A 
disciplinarian to the core, Deodhar, a legend, fought 
both age and setbacks to emerge as an ornament 


of the game. = 
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India's Strangulated Voice 


K. NATWAR SINGH 


or some months the Ministry of External 
Affairs has been functioning at half speed. It 
is not fair to put the blame on a temporarily 
inoperational Minister for this. He is battling with a 
grave infliction as bravely as anyone can. We all 
wish him a complete and rapid recovery. However, 
the fate and future of an individual is secondary to 
what happens to the policies of the nation. 

We have two earnest and mobile Ministers of 
State, who are doing their best to camouflage their 
being under-employed. Why can't they be given 
more substantial work by the Minister? When did 





jg- the CCPA or the Cabinet last discuss foreign 


affairs? How many meetings has the Prime Minister 
taken in his office on foreign policy issues since the 
Minister's illness? 

We have some of the best diplomats in the 
world. They can meet and surmount the challenges 
we are encountering. All they need is clear political 
direction. That only the Prime Minister can give. 

On several questions affecting national honour 
and security, we have, in recent months, departed 
from a basic and fundamental precept of our foreign 
policy, that Is, never be afraid or reluctant to speak 
out in a clear voice, when we see the world being 
called to order by those who cause and orchestrate 
maximum disorder. The alternative to an independent 
foreign policy is to become a client state. We are 
not yet one but the ground, it seems, is being 
prepared. Not deliberately but by default through 
intellectual lethargy and political inertia. 


+ 


LET me give some examples where on the diplomatic 
and foreign policy fronts we have not done what 
was required. 

On June 28, 1993 an official statement was 
issued explaining the government's stand on the US 
missile attack on Baghdad: 

The Govemment of india is against state-sponsored 

terrorism We are ourselves victims of state-sponsored 

terrorism from across the border In the west We support 
action against state-sponsored terrorism. On the other 
hand, we are concerned about the violation of national 


The author, a well-known diplomat-turned-politician, 
is a former Minister of State for External Affairs. 
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sovereignty Such phenomena can affect peace and stability 

in the West Aslan region, where assiduous efforts are on to 

further the peace process We have sympathy for the 

people of iraq and regret that the civillan population has 
suffered. We hope that all disputes will be settled peacefully 
without resort to force 

All bureaucracies have abundant stocks of 
uninspiring platitudes to explain away awkward 
situations. But this is something else. It is one of 
those thought-numbing passages which can, without 
hesitation, be classed as diplomatic gibberish. The 
world expects better of us. Jawaharlal Nehru laid 
great store by clarity of language. Today words are 
being used to hide reality, to confound reality, even 
to banish reality. 

The countries that opposed US action 
unambiguously were Indonesla, Thailand, China, 
Vietnam, Egypt, Jordan. We are conspicuous by 
our absence from this list. 


* 


HERE's another instance of, what | might call, the 
strangulated voice syndrome. When the Consultative 
Committee on Foreign Affairs recently took up the 
cryogenic rocket issue, the Minister, who is not 
entirely unfamiliar with the subtleties and nuances 
of diplomacy, conveyed the impression that he was 
more mindful of the vital interests of the USA than 
our own. Not for a moment do | suggest that we 
take a confrontationalist posture or start calling 
America names. That is not the way of diplomacy. 
Inflammatory rhetoric often means bankruptcy of 
policy. The sensible way to respond would have 
been for Narasimha Rao to send special envoys to 
Washington and Moscow, to convey the strength of 
feeling and disappointment among all sections of 
the Indian people. Narasimha Rao has a sprawling 
enough Council of Ministers from which to select 
two Ministers. Dr Manmohan Singh could have 
been sent to Washington and V.C. Shukla to 
Moscow. For obvious reasons | have not mentioned 
Arjun Singh. 

Last month, tn Singapore, the ASEAN Foreign 
Ministers met. An Asia-Pacific Security Forum was 
established. The US, Russia, China and Japan 
were invited to join. Not India. Comment Is 
superfluous, except to say that even four years ago 
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such indifference to India was inconceivable. By 
any criteria we are a major Asian power and yet we 
were not considered worthy of an Invitation to be 
part of this vital Asia-Pacific Forum. Even our press 
has neglected to comment on this. Something is 
very wrong somewhere in our policy-making 
establishment. 


* 


LET me now come to Indo-US relations. Within 
days of assuming the Presidentship of the United 
States, Bill Clinton transferred Ambassador Pickering 
from Delhi to Moscow. Pickering had presented his 
credentials to the President, Dr S.D.Sharma, on 
August 13, 1992. in less than six months, the 
seniormost US career diplomat was shifted. There 
has been no US Ambassador in Delhi for almost six 
months, effectively speaking. The name of my 
friend, Stephan Solarz, is bandied about. Let's see 
when he comes. 

Four months after occupying the White House 
President Clinton sent an emissary to India. His 
rank was that of a Joint Secretary in the Government 
of India. 

Obviously we do not figure high in the priorities of 
the Clinton Administration so far. However, this 
junior level emissary was given top billing by our 
press and held discussions with the Minister of 
State in the Home Ministry. The record of that 
sensitive meeting is, | gather, still awaited in the 
South Block. Malott met the Principal Secretary to 
the PM, the Defence and Foreign Secretaries. He 
lectured us on a variety of subjects including human 
rights. He delivered an offensive speech at the India 
International Centre in a manner which was nothing 
short of gross interference in our internal affairs. Did 
we, like China and Singapore, tell the Americans 
that enough was enough and pushing us around 
would be counter-productive in the long run? 


* 


THERE is more to this. Having gone overboard on 
the Joint Secretary from Washington, we went to 
the other extreme last week. Ms Robin L. Raphel 
brought a letter from President Clinton for the Prime 
Minister. She was till recently Counsellor for Political 
Affairs in the US Embassy in New Delhi. President 
Clinton catapulted her into the Number Three 
position in the State Department. She jumped over 
several hundred officers to get the post of Assitant 
Secretary of State. She was a classmate of 
President Clinton and will play an important part in 
policy-making. We have no meaningful contact with 
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the White House at present. Ms Raphel is someone 
who could put that right. How did we treat her? 
Having over-welcomed Malott, South Block under- 
welcomed Ms Raphel. She had to cool her heels for 
the better part of a week before she could see that 
distraught Prime Minister of India. What happened? 
One-upmanship took over. First the Foreign 
Secretary and then the ailing Minister wished to 
hliack the letter. What a way to function! Did the 
PMO pull up someone in the Ministry of External 
Affairs for this spectacular foul-up? 


* 


THE NAM, SAARC look to us for ideas. No bid from 
our side. So does the G-15, painstakingly set up by 
Rajiv Gandhi in 1989 at Belgrade. How effective are 
we at the NAM Bureau in New York? Let us not 
delude ourselves. We are not in the big league 


either in Cambodia or Somalia. And we are 


nowhere in the picture in Kabul or the developing 
crisis in the Central Asian region. 

Our Ambassador in Kabul has been in Delhi for 
months and no one knows what to do with him. 

In this month, around August 15, our thoughts go 
back to Jawaharlal Nehru who for seventeen years 
presided over the Ministry of External Affairs. As 
late as 1961 President John F. Kennedy spoke of 
"Nehru's soaring idealism". Nehru was no doubt an 
idealist, but not a naive idealist. He had read 
history. He knew that politics were about power. But 
not only about power. A most essential element 
was morality. Politics without vision, devold of 
bellefs, ideals, principles and values were debasing 
of human dignity and national purpose. For an all- 
loo-brief period Nehru achieved something unique. 
He lit the international sky and the glow raised the 
sights of humankind. What Gandhiji had preached 
and practised on the national stage, Nehru attempted 
on the global arena. He pointed the direction. The 
destination was and is a receding one, for that is 
the way of the world. Nevertheless, Nehru’s was a 
worthy and valiant effort. Under him India achieved 
something very precious—the triumph of persuasion 
over power. 

Isaih Berlin, the last of the great living British 
thinkers, has defined a great man thus: 

To call someone a great man is to claim that he has 

intentionally taken a large step—one far beyond the normal 

capacities of man—in satisfying or materially affechng 
central human Interests. 

Gandhi and Nehru pass this test with distinction. 

What of today? Where is the voice of eternal 
India in the tribune of humanity, or on issues 
affecting "central human interests"? a 
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Exports: Yet Not Easy 


P.S. DEODHAR 


gl hese days one often hears of a ‘caged tiger 
T being uncaged, the tiger being the Indian 
economy and industry. Looking at our industrial 
performance in a global perspective, one is tempted 
to remark that even though the government has 
removed the lock, the bureaucracy appears to be 
delaying unlatching the door and even our 
domesticated tiger is reluctant to come out and 
enter the jungle of merciless competition sans 
protection. In fact, the poor beast appears to be 
rather unnerved. 

The major handicap of the present government in 


— its effort to balance its trade through increased 


- 


exports seems to be our large but intrinsically weak 
industry. Years of protection has rendered it 
ineffective in terms of meeting the challenge before 
the country of eaming foreign exchange through 
large exports. Maybe the problem can be traced 
back to the policies of the former governments 
which sheltered the industries and extended 
unmonitored and extensive protection and also 
gave in to intense lobbying by the large houses and 
the public sector to perpetuate their monopoly 
under one guise or the other. In a sense, therefore, 
the former governments themselves could be guilty 
for the present industry status. But for Narasimha 
Rao and Dr Manmohan Singh, our large private 
sector industries and the public sector may work out 
to be an albatross around the neck of national 
economy. These tigérs are the circus tigers, well- 
fed for years without a real fight or a chase and, 
therefore, without the muscles and the vigour. 

The real muscle of any strong industry elsewhere 
in the world is, on the one hand, its firm grip over 
technology—the process and the production, 
knowhow and knowwhy—and its harmonious, well- 
networked organisation on the other. Our large 
industries including the public sector units have 
neither the intrinsic strength in technologies they 
employ nor do they have the organisational 
motivation running through the entire employee 
hierarchy. Often people manning these industries 
The author, a well-known engineering-industrialist, 
was Chairman, Electronics Commission and also 
Advisor on Electronics Media to the former Prime 
Minister. He also functioned as the Chairman of 
the Air Time Authority. 








are like crowds of self-serving groups working at 
cross purposes With no organisational pride. The 
government cannot pin its hopes on such an 
industry to quickly gear itself up to serve the world 
market. 


+ 


THE second, equally serious, handicap arises out 
of not having well-thoughout strategies and policy- 
push to increase exports. The much-publicised 
scheme for export thrust in 34 select areas aiming 
at 30 per cent annual export growth seems to have 
been sidelined. In fact, liberalisation has primarily 
increased the import of finished and semi-finished 
goods. It appears as if the government has merely 
made it easier for the foreign companies and 
multinationals to sell more easily in India. What we 
should be really doing is to make it easier and 
profitable for them to buy from India. We should 
quickly remove the roadblocks in the way of our 
exporters in their efforts to sell abroad. Generally 
speaking, today India has quite a few export-worthy 
products at the right prices available for export. 
Capacities are also there. But it is our commercial 
infrastructure, or the lack of It, that is making us the 
least attractive country to buy from. Whether it is 
the ease with which one can communicate or 
efficiently transport goods or speedily complete a 
monetary transaction or negotiate a document, 
India offers the poorest efficiency with equally poor 
reliability. In the eyes of foreign buyers, this 
shortcoming makes India the least preferred nation. 
For most, to deal with India is extremely frustrating 
and troublesome and, for some, it has been a 
nightmare. 

The third major reason for the lukewarm export 
performance is the serious lack of interministerial 
coordination and cooperation in our export 
development efforts. One has yet to see a well- 
integrated, comprehensive and coordinated multi- 
ministerial plan of action to increase exports. The 
Commerce, Industry and Finance Ministries often 
seem to operate at cross purposes and make one 
another less effective at the operational level by 
lack of synchronous actions as well as their 
reluctance to give up even a minor segment of their 
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domain of power. 

Export needs to become a matter of concern for 
everyone. The men manning our borders to ‘control 
trade need to unlearn many things. Our banks need 
not computerlse if they don't want to, but they must 
learn to respond professionally and with a sense of 
urgency. Cargo handling and associated document 
processing have to match what every buyer abroad 
ls used to. Unfortunately all these functions are 
today looked after by unmotivated sarkari babus 


with the usual care-me-not attitude. 'Export or 
perish’ is a slogan that is today more true than ever 
before. Liberalisation, which just boosts imports, will 
only hasten our decline, turning the present exercise 
of economic liberalisation into an economic disaster 
leading us to International bankruptcy. International 
loans and the associated interest burden of billions 
of dollars are a veritable Damocles' sword hanging 
over India's head. E 





Trends in International Relations in the 
1990s 


ERIC GONSALVES 


= JB he architecture of the international political 
T H and economic system is undergoing radical 
changes. The currency of power is becoming ever 
more mixed, economic factors are waxing and 
strategic factors waning. The end of the Cold War 
has removed a straitjacket and begun the dispersal 
of political power in both international and domestic 
terms, although those in charge of governance do 
not always seem fully aware of the extent of this 
change. Ethnicity could be a cementing factor. But 
it is also easily turned in a fundamentalist direction 
with dire consequences. The communications 
revolution has made it virtually impossible to restrict 
the flow of information and ideas throughout the 
world. Other factors too, such as financial flows and 
access to technology, have tended to reduce the 
impermeability of national frontiers. Against this, 
certain countries seek to prevent inward migration 
of poorer peoples and all responsible governments 
now want to stop the growing flow or arms, drugs 
and terrorism. 

The developed world is moving towards three 
economic groupings, namely, North American, 
European Community and Japan. The future 
relationship between these groupings is an uncertain 
one, with a bottom line of cooperation as exhibited 
in the declarations of the G-7, and a trend towards 












The author, a noted diplornat who has now retired, 
was India’s Ambassador in Brussels as well as a 
Secretary in the External Affairs Ministry. He was 
also the Director of the india International Centre, 
New Delhi for sometirne. 







growing confrontation over immediate national 
interests as exhibited in the Uruguay Round of 
negotiations and other economic quarrels. Among 
them the United States still is accepted by itself and 
the rest of the world as the pre-eminent military 
power with the ability to deploy and use military 
hardware anywhere in the world. The USA's 
exceedingly well-developed intelligence and 
information apparatus, adroit use of diplomatic skill, 
and capacity for quick decision has helped. However, 
the American infrastructure is becoming obsolete 
and the will towards external commitments and 
domestic reform Is showing fatigue. Can the 
Americans once more show their capacity for 
resilience and renewal? The European Community, 
although probably superior in sheer economic power, 
has not yet been able to establish a clear foreign 
policy agenda, a decision-making machinery and a 
unified military capacity to make its weight felt in 
proportion to its economic potential. Maastricht is 
still to be fully accepted and implemented. In the 
case of Yugoslavia, the Community bears a major 
responsibility for creating a serious crisis because 
of imperfect perceptions and an inordinate 
unwilingness to accept the cost of military 
intervention. Japan takes positions not dissimilar to 
the European Community aithough it has been a 
single nation-state for long. She too has no clear 
international agenda and is unable to forge the 
necessary domestic political consensus for this or 
even for reforms in the domestic polity. The 
evolution of the intra G-7 relationship will be both 
negative and positive. 
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In most of the Asia-Pacific region new small to 
medium economic powers are emerging. They have 
not yet formed any permanent combination among 
themselves although subregional and consultative 
systems are emerging. Most of them wish to retain 
a linkage with Japan and/or America for economic 
or security reasons. Also they seek insurance 
against a time when China might become difficult, 
for instance, when the present leadership is replaced. 
This will result in another set of divergent trends 
within the larger world system which will have to 
sort themselves out. 

South Asia has recently begun a process of 
liberalisation and reform which now looks irreversible 
although with dragging feet. This must be reinforced 
by regional cooperation as all experts insist. The 
loss of leverage from the end of the East-West 
bipolar system and the increased stringency of the 
North-South climate makes regional action an 
absolute necessity. Unfortunately the political 
leadership remains largely oblivious as It Is mired in 
irrelevant struggles for power and office. Confidence- 
building measures to reduce regional tensions are 
being mooted. They need to be pursued. However, 
they require political will and economic content to 
gain adequate momentum. 


* 


THE decade of the nineties and beyond will see the 
international system deteriorate unless the 
relationship of the developing and developed world 
are placed on a stable footing. The former today 
includes the successor states of the erstwhile 
Soviet Union and some of Eastem Europe and 
comprises the major fraction of the world's 
population. The inability of the govemments of rich 
countries to persuade their voters to transfer wealth 
to poorer countries can perhaps be understood. But 
it is more difficult to understand their inability to 
withstand pressure from inefficient domestic lobbies 
to deny access to markets and thus harm their own 
citizens as well as the poorer economies. Of 
course, the developing countries have to make 
efforts and sacrifices to make their economies self- 
reliant, efficient and competitive. Globalisation and 
liberalisation cannot be attained without pain. Equally, 
the rich have the obligation not to thwart the normal 
market process for selfish ends. Clearly, In the 
ultimate analysis, stability in the international system 
depends on everyone realising that the cycle 
provides a stake for their own future. This was once 
called enlightened self-interest. 
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The countries of the North who now control the 
international system are seeking to ensure stability 
by forcing acceptance of control measures or 
weapons of mass destruction, arms and technology 
transfer. They hope to reduce or eliminate local 
turbulence through confidence-building, promoting 
democratisation and the observance of human 
rights. These are all worthwhile objectives in 
themselves and must be pursued by all of us if the 
planet is to survive. However, they must come from 
conviction of the majority of people about the end 
and the means. This wil! remain illusive as long as 
policies are sought to be imposed unilaterally from 
outside, and as double-standards are used by the 
powerful for themselves and their friends. The use 
of all available forms of leverage to force their views 
regardless of local realities is likely to be counter- 
productive. This will be even more so if it becomes 
apparent that the real pressure is from economic 
lobbies. 

Mass destruction weapons technology is now 
available in most countries with some industrial 
base. It is accepted by ruling elites but not given 
enough publicity that the actual use of such 
weapons in a conflict situation is most unlikely. To 
make them really effective, they have to be denied 
to all—or better still renounced by all under non- 
discriminatory verification and safeguards. The virility 
and status attributed to the possession of nuclear 
weapon has to be ended. The dubious legitimacy 
given to the five nuclear weapon powers by the 
NPT and permanent membership of the UN Security 
Council, has to be exorcised if a universal regime is 
to become possible. It may have to be done slowly 
by stages so that the necessary acceptance is 
gained. 

A wave of irreversible democratisation has swept 
across the world at the same time as the faith in 
infallible Ideologies was lost. This poses problems 
for the organisation of the international as well as of 
domestic politics. Democratisation of UN decision- 
making must allow it to deal effectively with fire- 
fighting, peace-keeping and peace-making while still 
giving most members some voice in its decisions. 

Decentralisation and transparency of management 
demanded forcefully within the nation-state has to 
come to terms with economic structures and 
policies designed for efficiency which can sometimes 
best operate at the level of the regional grouping. 
With the decline of ideology, political parties tend to 
depend more on personalities than on issues to 
differentiate themselves before the electorate. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Hamakrishna, Vivekananda and Girish 
Chandra Ghosh 


UTPAL DUTT 


Utpal Dutt, the distinguished playwright and one of the country's most powerful actors on the stage and 
screen, passed away in Calcutta on August 19, 1993 at the age of 64. A highly talented dramatist, Dutt 
directed a number of plays which left an indelible impress on Bengall theatre. An outstanding exponent of 
Shakespeare's plays, he later became the pioneer of the street theatre movement, and contributed 
substantially in mpulding popular opinion to the Leftist political cause he espoused (especially during 
election time) in West Bengal, An erstwhile member of the Indian People's Theatre Association and later 
founder-director of the People's Little Theatre, Dutt's studies on Shakespeare, Stanislavsky and Brecht 
revealed the depth of his socio-political-dramaturgical analyses. His writings on the Bengali stage too have 
displayed his comprehension of society and polity from the standpoint of the masses in motion. 

As a token of tribute to his memory we are reproducing excepts from the chapter, "The Sword and the 
Bible", of his book, Girish Chandra Ghosh, published by the Sahitya Akademi some years ago. Here he 
brings into focus the influence of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda on that legendary figure of Bengali 
drama, Girish Chandra Ghosh, who helped evolve the Bengali theatre from the elements of yetra and 
imparted dynamism to it with his sense of social purpose, hatred for Hindu bigotry, passionate patriotism, 
revulsion of imperialism and full faith in the Vedantic union of the peoples of the world. The importance and 


relevance of the following piece in the present setting cannot be overestimated. 


FE ivekananda's stormy appearance convinced 
S'S everyone of the power of Ramakrishna’s 
philosophy. Girish, who was a close friend of 
Vivekananda's, used many of his ideas in his plays. 
But, above all, it was a question of attitude to life 
and society. Girish, earlier in his career, dissipated 
much of his energy in wild living and absence of a 
purpose. Ramakrishna and Vivekananda gave him 
a serious aim—"educating the masses", as 
Ramakrishna put it, in patriotism and love of 
humanity, sympathy for the downtrodden, and the 
great democracy of the Vedanta. Not only did 
Ramakrishna give Girish the discipline of belief that 
he needed badly; but for the master, Girish would 
have given up the theatre half-way. 

Above all, Girish chose sides under the new 
influence. He saw through the tyranny of orthodox 
Hindu fanatics and the verbiage of the intellectual 
who actually served the English; he also recognised 
imperialism for what it was, a blot on humanity. 
Above all, he decided to be his people's mouthpiece. 
Vivekananda declared in Madras on February 8, 
1897: 


| am of the people, | am a preacher for the people. | am a 
worker among the masses and my heart calls me there ' 


This was something unprecedented in India. The 
best of the reformers so far had spoken to the 
people from a high pulpit of respectability; they had 
delivered sermons from the mount to the multitude 
below. Here was a young orator, proficient in 
Sanskrit, English and French, who declared his 
identity with the masses. and never used a phrase 





—Editor 


that they did not understand. 
It is on behalf of the proletariat that Vivekananda 

addressed the proud ruling classes of India: 
However much you may parade your descent from Aryan 
ancestors and sing the glories of anctent India day and 
night, and however much you may be strutting in the pride 
of your birth, you, the upper classes of India, do you think 
you are alve? You are but mummies ten thousand years 
old. It is among those whom your anestors despised as 
‘walking carrion’ that the httle of vitality there Is still In India 
is to be found And it is you who are the real ‘walking 


corpses’. 

Then follows the now-famous call to New India to 
rise “from the peasants’ cottage, out of the huts of 
the fisherman, the cobbler and the sweeper’ ? 

This was the language of Karl Marx in the Indian 
context. The Hindu fanatic with his pathetic posture 
of racialist militancy, seeking his rationale in an 
imaginary Aryan ancestry, is for the first time 
summarily rejected as a corpse, and the working 
man is openly called upon to rebel; for the first time 
the Indian proletariat heard a "preacher" who was 
ready to admit that religion was not the immediate 
need, but food was: 

For want of food and clothing and plunged In anxtety for It, 
the country has come to ruin—what are you doing to 
ramedy this? Throw aside your scriptures in the Ganga and 
teach the people first the means of procuring their food and 
clothing, and then you will find time to read to them the 
scriptures.” 

Vivekananda was the first Hindu preacher who 
renounced personal redemption for the sake of the 
masses. It is the established norm in Hindu 


religious practice to devote oneself entirely to one's 
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own “moksha” through abnegation and other rigours, 
without any thought of what happens to his 
Fellowmen. Vivekananda's Vedantic philosophy 
helped him realise the utter selfishness and falsehood 
‘of such pretended devotion. Expounding Vedanta, 
Vivekananda drew attention to its democratic 
essence: 

Man must love others, because those others are himself. 

There is but One.* 

The divine spirit finds concrete expression in all 
men and all things. So that the other man and ! are 
essentially the same, only different in appearance. 
This was a far more positive philosophical basis for 
the unity of all mankind than, for example, 
Christianity's limpid appeal: love thy neighbour. The 
Vedanta instead says: thou art thy neighbour, thy 
neighbour /s thee. 

And so the angry sanyasin curses the cold- 
blooded indifference of the Hindu oppressors of the 
proletaríat: 

A country where millions of people ive on flowers of the 
mohua plant, a milion or two of Sadhus and a hundred 
milllons or so of Brahmins, suck the blood out of these poor 
people, without even the least effort for their amelioraton—is 
that a country or hell? Is that a religion or the devil's 
dance™ 

And he goes on to quote Ramakrishna who had 
said: “An empty stomach is no good for religion.” 

He ridicules the Hindu compassion for life, even 
of vermin, while they show criminal indifference to 
human beings: 

While the Living God is dying for want of food, for want of 

education, the baniahs of Bombay are erecting hospitals for 

bugs. .* 

For a hundred years now the Hindu oppressor 
has been trying to live down Vivekananda's curses 
and somehow to include him in the pantneon of 
Hindu saints, but since Vivekananda's malediction 
was connected intimately with the economic 
exploitation of the working man and since his was 
the voice of the exploited, he has resisted so far all 
these attempts to clothe him in the regalia of a 
Hindu high-priest. Take a comment like this: 

Tell. to go to Malabar The Raja there has taken his 

subjects’ land and offered it at the feet of Brahmins... There 

is no harm in touching the non-Brahmin classes when tt 

Serves one's purpose, and when you have done with it, you 

bathe ? 

Or when he pays tribute to the heroic Indian 
proletariat: 

Those uncared-for lower classes of Indla—the peasants 

and weavers and the rest, who have been conquered by 

foreigners and are looked down upon by their own people— 

It is they who from time immemonal have been working 

silenty, without even getting the remuneration for their 

labour...Our proletariat are doing their duty in their homes 
day and night, without the slightest murmur, well, is there 
no heroism in this? 

Vivekananda's faith in the proletariat rests on the 


same reasons that turned the great socialist thinkers 
of the world to the working class—that the proletanat 
has nothing to lose but its chains: 

When a man loses all his money and is very poor, then and 

then alone, with tho greatest force como to him the ideas of 

brotherhood of humanity ? 

It is on record—in Vivekananda's correspon- 
dence—that he began to call himself a socialist, 
one of the first in India to do so and he repeatedly 
laid stress on the united political action of the 
working class: 

Engrossed in the struggle for existence, they (workers) had 
not the opportunity for the awakening of knowledge They 
have worked so long uniformly like machines guided by 
human intelligence, and the clever educated section have 
taken the substantial part of the fruits of their labour. In 
every country this has been the case. But times have 
changed. The lower classes are gradually awakening to 
this fact and making a united front against this, determined 
to exact their legitimate dues The masses of Europe and 
America have been the first to awaken and have already 
begun to fight Signs of this awakening have shown 
themselves in India too, as is evident from the number of 
strikes among the lower classes nowadays. The upper 
classes will no longer be able to repress the lower, try they 
ever so much '? 

Naturally such a radical could not but come into 
conflict with those copper-bottomed educated pillars 
of society whose one ambition was to be blessed by 
the English Government with a respectable job: 

You think yourselves highly educated What nonsense 

have you learnt? Getting by heart the thoughts of others in 

& foreign language and stuffing your brain with them and 

taking some university degrees, you consider yourselves 

educated? Fie upon you! Is this education? What Is the 

goal of your education? Either a clerkship, or belng a 

roguish lawyer, or at the most a deputy magistracy which is 

another form of clerkship—1sn't that all?” 

And in a moment of indignation, Vivekananda 
asked his rhetorical question: 

Is there not water enough in the sea to drown your books, 

gowns, university diplomas and ail?'? 

Inevitably also a radical of Vivekananda's breed 
had to come into conflict with the so-called reformers, 
who were most of them allies of the foreign 
government and sought poultices for India's aching 
bones without ever daring to question the class- 
structure of Indian society; they got around the 
problem of probing by contemptuous rejection of 
everything Indian. Vivekananda rejected these 
unpatriotic social reformers by declaring: 

All the modem reformers take to European destructve 

reformation which will never do good to anyone and never 

did.!'3 

Though he often spoke in praise of Rammohan 
Roy and Vidyasagar, he could not contain his 
disgust with those "enlightened" leaders of society 
who aligned themselves with the alien government 
and undertook to alleviate the lot of masses whom 
they hourly spurned as savages. His oft-quoted jibe 
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at the stalwarts of the widow-marriage movement— 
that he had not yet come across any country in the 
world whose progress depended on the number of 


.husbands their widows had secured—is not merely 


indicative of his exasperation; it also springs from 
his identification with the working masses; among 
them widow-marriage is no problem at all; the 
working woman being economically independent, 
was never a burden to the family and was therefore 
never subjected to humiliation. 
* As for Vivekananda's political philosophy, so 
much has been written on hls call for armed 
struggle for the liberation of India from English rule 
that we need not draw examples from his writings. 
Suffice it to say, his speeches and tracts turned the 
freedom movement of this country from spineless 
appeals and memoranda into channels of heroic 
armed raids, into an era of bombs and’ Msuser 
pistols. It is a matter of record that almost every 
Indian revolutionary after Vivekananda prized his 
works as the anarchist of Europe prized Kropotkin 
or the Russian nihillst valued Nechayev. 
Ramakrishna was Grisih’s teacher, and 
Vivekananda his friend and mentor. The theatre 
was io Girish a supplement to their effort, and 
naturally therefore, their ideas often formed the 
subject-matter of his plays. But more than that, they 
moulded his mind, his way of thinking, his passions 
and preferences. While he evolved the Bengali 


theatre out of the elements of yatra, the dynamism 
of his drama seemed to come from a steadfast 
sense of social purpose, which he owed to 
Vivekananda's mission. From Glrish's voluminous 
work it will only be possible to sample some of the 
principal features which inform his works generally— 
passionate love of country, bitter hatred for 
imperialism in all its manifestations, contempt for 
the cowardly game of begging for freedom and 


. seeking compromises with the foreign ruler; hatred 


of Hindu bigotry and superstition, and full faith in 
Ramakrishna’s Vedantic union of all men; and 


skilful handling of mythological subjects,. 

reinterpreting them in the light of modem social and 

political history. ^" 
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Should Hinduism Emulate Islam? 
PRADEEP KUMAR 


^ 


M he very title of this article may sound absurd 
" E in the light of the antagonistic relationship that 
prevails between the protagonists of Hindutva and 
Islam. The reality is generally very different from 
appearance. While the Hindutva wave may be 
extremely critical of ‘Islamic culture and traditions, 
there have always been attempts, at times very 
sustained and serious ones, to emulate the Semitic 
characteristics of Islam. By the latter we mean the 





. emphasis of its great tradition on one book, one 


prophet, one law (shariaf), and one community 
(ummah). Even though, like all other religious 
communities, Islam also is not devoid of a plethora 
of little traditions which at times go right against the 
spirit of the great tradition, the outward emphasis on 
these characteristics has remained a talking-point 
for all those who see the Muslims as a closely-knit 
community. 

It will be a travesty of truth to maintain that the 
Hindutva leadership aims at transforming the Hindu 
concept of dharma into Islamic mazhab. in fact the 
Hindutva-wallahs take pains to explain the vital 
distinction between the two. While thése distinctions 
are really very important and meaningful, the 
practice of this leadership unwittingly points towards 
such tendencies. The mobilisation of the Hindus by 
the RSS/VHP/BJP combine on the issue of the 
Ram temple, highlighting pan-Hinduism by 
underplaying local traditions, and increasing show 
of strength against the Muslims in the name of 
world Hindu unity (Vishwa Hindu Parishad points 
towards this), are not In tune with classical Hinduism. 
The latter was replete with numerous traditions 
devoted to petty deities, totems and even animism. 
The innumerable schools, Including the Charvaks, 
the Jains, the. Buddhists, the matérialists, the 
Vedantis, the Sankhya, the Mimansa, etc. survived 
within the broad framework of what later came to be 
known as Hinduism. The tendency to submerge 
these, underneath the main Hindu nationalism, ts 
somewhat directed towards the Islamic emphasis 
on ummah. All this is very much understandable 
too, in the light of the general human, psychological 
dilemma: what you don’t have, you condemn that, 
but while doing so, you also simultaneously crave 
for it. Thus while taking pride in the averse 





character of Hinduism, the attempt is also to divest 
it of this “weakness”. 

The evolved nature of Hinduism, which once 
used to be a matter of pride for most of its 
followers, including its ideologues, has now corme to 
be looked down with disdain. A concerted effort is 
being made both by the activists, and the scholars, 
to infuse some degree of “discipline” (a euphemism 
for regimentation) among the adherents of this 
ancient religion. Interestingly, this is not confined to 
the VHP brand of Hindu-activists, but even some 
otherwise less militant sections among the Hindus 
have convinced themselves that the “looseness” of 
their religion has over the years cost them their 
“self-respect”, and at the same time has encouraged 
Hindu baiting. There seems to be a general feeling 
(true or false) among a very large number of Hindus 
(even before the various Hindu organisations 
articulated it) that secularism in India has been to 
the disadvantage of the majority community. The 
latter was instrumental in opting for a secular state, 
resisting the temptations of some Muslim countries 
where Islam had been declared the state religion. 
This perception has of late affected the psyche of 
the .Hindus who have actually come to buy the 
argument that secularism in India is another term 
for anti-Hinduism, and consequently to call oneself 
a Hindu is increasingly becoming a defensive thing, 
if not a humiliating one; hence the slogan: Garv se 
kaho hum Hindu hein (take pride, in calling yourself 
a Hindu). 

ironically, all those who claim to assuage the 
"hurt" psyche of the Hindus, end up ‘by injuring it 
further, by way of their exhortations to the liberals 
among the Hindus to shun sectarianism and embrace 
the principles of tolerance, secularism and humahism 
which, according to them, constitute the essence of 
an evolved religion like Hinduism. The Communist 
Parties' recent endeavours to rope in Vivekananda's 
Vedantic philosophy is one such latest attempt. 
While the intentions of these "liberal-secularists" 
may not necessarily be bad, thelr undue emphasis 
on the “diffused”, "non-Semitic" and "liberal non- 
doctrina!" character of Hinduism, makes some raise 
questions about their very motives. This becomes 
worse when the same liberal secularists tolerate, or 
even appear to condone, the "communal" acts of 
omission and commission of the minorities 
(particularly the Muslims) by terming these as 
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"defensive" or "protective" communalism, as against 
the majority's "offensive" communallsm. 

The almost parrot-like repetition by the liberals 
that the Hindus are a deeply divided community 
which lacks any ideological cohesion, and is so 
diverse as to make it Impossible for them to unite, 
ironically strengthens the resolve of the Hindutva 
leadership to accept this “challenge”. All those who 
analysed Hinduism in terms of Its emphasis on 
universalism, tolerance, the spirit of non-conversion, 
almost innumerable ways of worship, etc. have 
paradoxically pushed its protagonists into a situation 
where they have seen these analyses as an 
attempt to portray their religion as a weak, passive 
and "feminine" religion; hence the ‘attempts to 
impart “masculinity”, militancy and "energism" to 
the community. 


o 


- 


THE attempts to emulate Islamic traditions should | 


be studied in this background. However, the question 
is: even If one is convinced that Hinduism needs 
some degree of "Semitisation", would it really be a 
practicable proposition to move in that direction? 

Any talk to impart a Semitic character to any 
religion smacks of ignorance of religious traditions. 
This is more true of the efforts to Semitise a religion 
which traces its antiquiy to more than a few 
millennia. The nineteenth and twentieth century 
efforts by some nationalists to elevate the Gita to 
_the status of the holy book and identify the 
Shankaracharyas with the Hindu pope, were some 
such efforts to take Hinduism nearer the Semitic 
religions the where one-book one-prophet doctrine 
prevails. But, as is well known, this achieved only 
partial success, and soon a plethora of Hindu gods, 
goddesses and saints bounced back, perhaps with 
a vengeance. 

Tilak, Savarkar and Golwalkar made many an 
attempt to bring Hinduism out of the "clutches" of 
ihe epassivists but failed in the long run. The 
Advanis and the Joshis are making another such 
attempt on those lines after more than half a 
century but won't be able to sustain it for long in the 
absence of what we think are the essentiels of a 
Semitic religion. However, while we don't rule out 
the possibility of the Hindutva leadership's success 
in mobilising the Hindus in the years to come, the 


time span of the sustainability of this achievement: 


will always remain a serious question mark in the 
absence of the counterparts of Hadith, Nizam-e- 
Mustafa, shariat, ummah, Mecca, Medina and the 
holy Quran, among the Hindus. This makes it 
extremely difficult in practice to identify what 


-promote a “healthy self-respect”, 


constitutes “the core” of the religion. 

Whether one likes it or not, Hinduism is so 
extensively heterogeneous that except some very 
broad general principles (which in fact are not 
peculiar to Hinduism but relate more to humanism 
than to any religious doctrine), It has no fixed hard 
doctrines. So much so that eveh atheism has been 
part of the religion. To this, if one adds a whole lot 
of reformist steams, it becomes totally impossible to 
pinpoint any particular doctrine which can be 
identified with the core of Hinduism. Non-violence, 


. Idolatory and 4Brahminism portray only a partial 


picture of Hinduism, and do not exhaust the Hindu 
tradition, nor do they constitute the shibboleth of 
Hinduism. If this is true of "the great tradition", one 
can imagine the domain of "the little traditions". 

In such a situation what will happen to the "non- 


. conformist”, or in fact how will the follower be 


different from the “heretic”? Even if one is able to 
impose some uniformity of doctrine and exclude 
"the Ahmadias" of the Hindus, from "the faithfuls", 
will it really be to strengthen Hinduism, when the 
latter has survived without such a purge, -for 
centuries? To argue that "relevant Semitisation" will 
exclude doctrinal orthodoxy is to keep both the balls 
in the air which only a juggler is capable of doing. 
Apart from the infeasibility will it even be desirable 
for the Hindus to tune their religion on Semitic 
lines? 

A myth about the Semitic religions is that they 
"fellowship of 
believers", and "religious seriousness", as a 
consequence of which casteism is non-prevalent.. 
While all this may be true in theory, one has just to 
look at the goings on in the so-called Islamic world 
to know how much love is lost in the name ofi 
Islamic brotherhood. Not only different Muslim 
nations have constantly fought against one another, 
but even within every country, the linguistic, class 
and many horizontal divisions are as sharp and 
antagonistic as among the Hindus. Even though 
technically Islam is devoid of sanction for any caste- 
like social stratification, it is a common experience 
to find the Ashrafs and the Ajlafs, the Sayyads and 
the Momins among them, besides the shias, the 
sunnis, the Ahmadias, the Khojas, etc. No amount 
of emphasis on brotherhood has been able to 
buldoze these divisions. The ummah has been 
more an emotional than a real concept. 

The attempts to make the Hindu community 
more organised, assertive and militant are, therefore, 
neither necessary nor even likely to succeed 
beyond a point'ever though the case has been 
prepared for the same, both.by the protagonists as 


well as the antagonists of the Hindutva wave. " 
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Ayodhya Controversy: The Other Side 


NILOFAR RIZVI 





Be rH here has been an endléss stream of work 
E 4 related to the Ayodhya controversy giving 
emphasis largely to the "Hindu" partles’ role and 
the communal discord between the Hindus and 
Muslims. Some scholars have viewed this issue 
from an-economic and legal angle while the majority 
have focussed on its historical iinkage. A probable 
limitation in these works is that scholars have 
tended to restrict their analysis largely to that of 
leadership, without fully examining the, role of 
ordinary participants. Analysis of only the elite's 
role, without substantial reference to the average 
participants, is an incomplete analysis with potential 
to misunderstand the Ayodhya controversy. One- 
sided view of any issue not only accounts for 
misapprehending it, but also for perpetuation of the 
same views. True, certain elites are responsible for 
the escalation of the Ayodhya controversy. Yet, 


without the support of large sections of the Hindu 


masses, the controversy may not have reached the 
stage of a crisis. 
The emphasis on the role of elites by the Indian 


‘intelligentsia has probably contributed to the Western 


press labelling the recent upsurge as a Hindu 
fundamentalist movement. Such a misapprehension 
needs to focus on the significance of the ordinary 
participants’ role in the controversy; and address 
the question as to whether this upsurge can really 
be labelled as a “fundamentalist movement”. 


> 


THE Ayodhya controversy, despite being in existence 
for decades, assumed national importance only in 
the recent years. Further, earlier than now the 
“cohesiveness among the Hindus had not been so 
apparent. This requires deliberation on the religious 
identity of the Hindus as a group, and the non- 
religious. factors that may have led to the apparent 
Hindu-Muslim discord over the Ayodhya controversy. 

Changes sought by any religious group can have 
significance for the normative environment of the 
entire group or society, rather than being limited to 
certain individuals in speicific situations. However, 


The author is a free-lance journalist based in 
Texas (USA). 


religious movement within any group should not 
presumably be associated with anti-social activities. 
The earlier religious movements such as Bhakti and 
Sufism were largely directed to reforms within the 
group and had no basis for conflict with the state 
and/or other groups. In fact, Kabirs followers 
belonged to all religions and gatherings at the Sufis’ 
mausoleums have always been mixed. These 
movements were largely centred around an 
individual. It was the personality trait, the magnetic 
appeal of the individuals, that allowed the masses 
to gather around him and contribute to the movement 
gaining strength. The nature of dohas (couplets) 
and qawwalis (religious chants), linked with the 
popularity of Kabir and Sufi saints, suggests that 
the followers were stimulated to join these 
movements, more to enhance their individual 
religious/spiritual identity than as a group factor. It 
may also be suggested that the fear of the state 
may have prevented any negative ramifications 
from developing within these movements. 

The Ayodhya controversy between the Hindus 
and Muslims gives a different tone to the use of 


. religion in Indlan society and its interpretation by the 


intelligentsia. The increase in the religious 
significance of Ram for the Hindus may have been 
the impact of the television serial Hamayana's all- 
India satellite transmission. According to the Indian 
Market Research Bureau, there was a sharp 
upward increase in viewership after the serial 
Ramayana started (in January’ 1987), doubling in 
even cities like Madras where the local language is 
not Hindi. This suggests the recirculation of 
Ramayana influenced large sections of both rural 
and urban populace. Ramayana being the retelling 
of a story the audience is famillat with, was easily 
comprehensible especially by the.semi-literate and 
illiterate audiences. The level of comprehension of 
the audience is suggested by a woman making her 
blind son touch the television set while the serial 
was on, hoping that he would get his eyesight back. 
The commercial success of the sponsors securing 
good revenues for Doordarshan explains the serlal's 
long duration (about a year-and-a-half). The timing 
and the length of the serial also justify its importance 
for the audience. The difference In response of the 
audience to a similar situation over a time gap of a 
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year suggests that the audience gradually became 
obsessively involved with it. 

In Meerut, where load-shedding was timed for Sunday 

morning during Ramayana’s transmission time, the residents 

complained and got their power back {inda Today, 

January 31, 1987) 

Jammu, July 31 (UNI): Power allure during the popular 

television senal, “Ramayan”, this morning upset the people 

of Jewel Chowk area of the city, who damaged a State 

Government bus and stoned the power staton.. (Tha Times 

of inda, August 1, 1988) 

The performance of Ramayana in itself is not a 
novel phenomenon. Around festival time (Diwali and 
Dussehra), skits and short plays are regularly 
enacted in most parts of the country. However, 
these plays and their actors have not been elevated 
- a god-like stature. Thls is mainly because: 

These are live plays, that is, stage performances, with people 

from the local community doing tha show 
2 These are pedormed once a year. 

3. The sets and the atlire are ordinary, largely made by those in 
the audience 

4. In different parts (largely the northem Hindi belt), the nature of 
performances vary with the cast being different 

In contrast, the following points can be made 
about the tele- Hamayana: 

1 The actors are ordinary starlets (without any established 

image) with whom the people were not famillar 

The serial was telecast weekly for about a year-and-a-half 

Where sets and. attire are concerned, they are real-like 

palaces, woods, the crown, fine costume, and so forth. 

4 The same serial was telecast at the same time throughout the 
country. 

The tele- Hamayana probably succeeded in playing 
upon the fantasy of ordinary people, linking thelr 
imagination with Ram-rajya. Apparently, the public 
fell prey to its own imagination—cultivating the 
belief that it was in some sense real, and not a 
simple soap opera. Were it a simple movie, or a 
short serial, it may have lost its appeal. In contrast, 
by increasing the significance of the Hindu deity 
Ram, Ramayana had an agenda-setting impact: 
formerly Ram had been one of the deities, and now 
"he" was conferred the role of a national figure. 


2. 
3 


o 


THE serials impact may have been limited to 
intragroup changes increasing the cognitive 
awareness of the people about their religion, 
leading to perhaps a change in their religious 
attitude, and in their religious identity; had Sangh 
` Parivar not exploited the Ram factor. 

The Sangh Parivar, in the desire for Hindutva, 
chose to concentrate on the “mythical Ram” from 
the past, with the current site in Ayodhya as a 
material evidence to focus upon. The term Hindutva 
has not been assigned any specific meaning. Its 


religious importance in association with power of 
gods, according to Bhattacharya (1991 : 129), is 
that “Shiva expresses the new, militant, aggressive 
spirit of Hindutva, Ram is projected as symbolic of 
Hindu unity". In M.V. Kamath's views, “it (Hindutva) 
is the assertion of Hinduism to its premier place in 
the country". (Organiser, December 10, 1989) 

The Historians' Report to the Nation describes 
the myth's relation to the site (proclaiming it as 
Ram's birthplace) as a false "invention". Despite 
the effort made to compile such a report, its impact 
was limited to the select literate sections of society. 


In contrast, the use of religious symbols by the 


Sangh Parivar reached the masses, mobilising 
them along communal lines. 

The most prominent of the religious tools used 
by the Sangh Parivar has been the organisation of 
Ram-shila Pujans. A religious ceremony even at 
one place can be financially taxing. Earlier the site's 
value for the concerned Hindus may not have had 
any significance to fight for and spend money on. 
During the period under study, both these factors 
seem to have been reversed. It may not have been 


held at half a million places, without any or all its. 


returns, religious, political, economic or social being 
rewarding. In -Girilal Jain's words, "The shilanyas 
ceremony is the first major glimmer of Hinduism 
asserting itself after centuries." (Organiser, 
December 10, 1989) Irrespective of its nature, each 
such event is suggestive of a beginning made for 
the message about the "temple" to reach the 
people, that is, making'the people aware of the site 
for the temple. 

Communication of this kind was not limited to 
reaching out to only select or higher Hindu castes. 
Rather deliberate attempts were also made to raise 
money for the Ram Mandir from Hairjans. With 
nearly every member of the Harijan hamlets réached 
contributing in small change, the significant factor is 
not the amount of money collected, but its source. 
The key point is Harijans being approached and 
recognised in course of a religious cause. 


In part, alongwith the symbolic significance of the 


issue, this explains the value attached to the 
participation of individuals. The nature of participation 
varied from contributing money to taking part in 
demonstrations and other collective action. 
Interestingly, certain sections of Hindus participated 
without questioning, and without being in touch with 
the real situation, understanding it only through 
symbols : associated with Ram. This supports 
Edelman's (1964 : 18) view that use of symbols 
serves to "dull critical faculties rather to arouse 
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them". 

The religious discord among the Hindus and 
Muslims in relation to the Ayodhya controversy may 
not have spread had the mythical nature of 
Ramayana not been made real-like and visual by 
identifying it with a piece of actual land, with a 
mosque on it. Fiction/myth is seldom appealing 
without a villain/demon, just as Hamayana may not 
have been so popular without Ravan or.the "selfish" 
stepmother; the piece of land may not have had the 
same impact had it been barren, or not claimed by 
Muslims. 


* 


THE votes received by the BJP in the December 
1989 polls are perhaps a crucial turning-point in the 


development of the Ayodhya controversy. Without . 


significant electroal gains, the BJP may not have 
succeeded in aggravating the controversy into a 
national crisis. Considering that the dispute has 
been in existence for decades, the Sangh Parivar 
may not have been further stimulated into aggressive 
communal bigotism without being propelled by 
certain extra-party factors. The influence generated 
by the serial Ramayana was one of these. The 
other, the 1989 electoral gains may not have 
occurred without excessive media coverage given 
to the issue. Here, the media is not limited to the 
small party papers such as Radiance and Organiser, 
but includes national newspapers such as The 
Times of India. For instance, in 1985, The Times of 
India gave barely any coverage to the issue. In 
contrast in 1989, within a week in November the 


' paper included more than twenty articles related to 


the controversy. 

The media coverage on the Ayodhya controversy 
may also be termed as following a spiral pattern 
during particularly 1988 and 1989. This implies that 
the media ceverage on a controversy about which 
all the members were not aware, had a cognitive 
value for the latter. Because of the controversy's 
religious tones, the media coverage enhanced its 
significance for the interested groups increasing 
their participation in varylng degrees and at different 
levels. The media coverage of their activities was 
causally stimulating for the potential involvement of 
more group members to become actual, and of 
those already involved to become more active. The 
agenda-setting and reverse-agenda-setting functions 
of communication continued forming a spiral pattern, 
escalating the development of the controversy. 

The media's role through the serial Hamayana 


and increasing coverage on the controversy 
apparently contributed significantly to encouraging 
the participation of the Hindus in the Sangh Parivar 
drive. Earlier the controversy had not led to violence 
and religious rioting as it has in the recent years, 
partly because the masses were not aware of the 
controversy and the concept of “Hinduism” was not 
considered as sharply as it Is now. 

With their religious practises and rituals throughout 
the nation having a varied nature, -the Hindus 
cannot be categorised as belonging to one group. In 
Panikkar's view (1991 :8): 

Hinduism cannot be described as a historically evolved 

religon with a founder and an ecclesiastical organisation. 

The térm Hindu Dharma itself is of relatively recent origin 

The historicity of Hinduism being a recent 
construction, is called emergence of "syndicated 
Hinduism" by Thapar (1985). In her view (1989), 
Hindu community having never really existed is an 
"imagined community". Frykenburg (1987) argues 
that the concept of Hinduism as a single religious 
community.is “falsely conceived”. He supports this 
on the basis that 

There has never been any refigion or even system of 

religion s—to which the term ‘Hindu’ can be accurately 

applied. (1989 :29) 

Frykenburg also notes that 


to this very day, no one has ever been able to gwe us a 
crisp or precise or satisfactory definition. (31) 


Apparently, because Hinduism has no "precise" 
definition, it has been possible for the so-called 
Hindu leaders to give It the religious legitimacy that 
suits their aims. ‘Hinduism still remains a religion of | 
diversities but the anti-Muslim fervour,.for the sake 
of Ram, has been a cohesive force to bind certain 
sections of Hindus toward one goal. The destruction 
of the mosque has not led to any cessation in the 
anti-Muslim campaign. Hather, in the words of 
Chakravartty (1993 :4), ’ 

A noteworthy feature of (this) latest round of BJP campalgn 

is the open diatribe against the minority community, with its 

more aggressive supporters openly questioning if tolerance 

has at all been an axtom of Hindu faith. 

This aspect of the communal campaign requires 
focus on what has led to the spread of an 
aggressive Hindu movement with negative ' 
ramifications. To a degree, the Sangh Parivar's 
drive can be' related to the modernization process 
India is going through. This also suggests the 
means of communication used by the fundamentalist 
leaders to reach out to the "Hindu" public, including 
the spread of taped rellgious messages through 
video movies. Further, the holding of Ram-shila 
Pujans at about half a million places, served as an 
effective communication tool in uniting the "religious- 
minded" Hindus towards a common goal. Official 
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instructions about participants in the Shila Pujans 
not raising communal slogans had no effect, 
according to Kuldip Nayar (199 : 135). Areas where 


Ham-shila Pujans were held thus became points of ' 


communal tension. 


+ 


¢ 


. COMMUNAL slogans succeeded in creating the 
Hindu-Muslim schism, partly because of the newly 
acquired wealth of certain Muslims through 
employment in the Persian Gulf. Acquisition of 
wealth by some Muslims may not have infuriated 
the Hindus had they been economically content. 
However, India is faced with a seemingly unending 
employment problem. This combined with a high 
rate of increasing inflation has contributed to 
economic discontent among particularly the lower 
middle-and lower classes. The search for jobs has 
contributed to large-scale rural-urban migration. 
This has intensified the problems faced by cities, 


_leading to communal violence. Reportedly, in the ` 


riots following the destruction of the Babri Masjid 95 
per cent af the victims died in urban areas. 

This also suggests that the drive of the Sangh 
Parivar to communalise certain sections may not 
have been possible if the latter being economically 
discontent did not perceive material gains in 
becoming active participants. In the absence of 
Teligious tools they may not have succeeded in 
convincing sections of Hindus of the “worth” of their 
religious drive. Apparently, sections of Hindus in 
urban areas perceived a rationality in their 
participation under the cover of religion and could 
be easily mobilised in group demonstrations and in 
attacking Muslims. Their "rationality' may have 
been influenced: by economic and not religious 
gains. The participants did not question the legitimacy 
of: ‘targeting the Muslims, because in most cases 
due to: lack of any previous contact with them, the 
latter, regarded as “outsiders”, easily became 
victims. .This also suggests that though "religious 
legitimacy" has been used estensively in the pre- 
and-post-mosque-destruction, overall it does not 
seem to be the actual legitimising factor. 

In part, this affirms the importance of the 
ordinary participants in the present crisis. The 
. Stakes of these people need not necessarily be 
related exclusively to religious messages of the 
elites. Rather, socio-economic frustration of the 
migrants from rural India could easily burst into 
frenzy of any kind. The so-called religious leaders 
played the part of giving it a direction against the 


y 
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Muslims and a justification which enhanced its 
propensity to gruesome proportions. This also 
implies that the role of the elites cannot be totally 
Ignored or underplayed. | 

The focus on the participation of non-elites in the 
controversy opens avenues for further research ina _ 
number of directions, such as, the impact of media 
emphasised earlier. Another factor responsible for 
the success of the Hindu fundamentalist is apparently . 
the lack of identity formulation, particularly, among’ 


the Indian youth. The young rich, particularly ihe 


ones with lots of money to fluant about, tag on the 
badge of "Hindu fundamentalism" probably as a 
kind of status symbol. They may not be aware of 
even A, B, C, D of their religion, but wish to be 
thought of as "religious-minded" Hindus. Similarly, 


-the religious consciousness of lower and middle 


class Hindus may have been satisfied by dressing 

and palnting themselves up as religious figures. 

' The identity problem can also be linked with the 
potential of lower classes to take to communal 
violence. The poor having migrated from the villages, 
feeling faceless and lost in fhe city, no longer 
remained bound by any feeling of village brotherhood 
and feared no qualms in attacking Muslims. 

Given that religion can be held as an ostensible 
factor legitimising the ordinary pariticipant's role in 
the Sangh Parivar's drive, and that it is not the main 
stimulating force, would, it be appropriate to label 
the recent upsurge among Hindus as a 
fundamentalist movement? The "fundamentals of 
fundamentalism”, offered by Martin E. Marty (1992), 
are breifly listed as the following: 

1. Fundamentalisms occur on the soll of traditional culturers, or 
cultures in which. people perceive and claim that they simply 
and conservatively inherit a world view and way of life. 

2. The second element ls a widespread if vague sense of threat 
Usually the thrat is focussed. People tend toward 
fundamentalism when they fear losing a world. 

3. In the population there must be some generalised uneasiness, - 
discontent, fear of identity diffusion, or loss of focus. 

4, So far as those who pursue these hypotheses are concerned, 
the term “fundamentalism” Is first applied when leaders and 
followers take steps consciously to reaci, to innovate, to 
defend, and to find new ways to coutner what they perceive 
&s threats to the tradition they would conserve. 

b. The counteraction takes the form of discrimmating reclamations. _ 
There may be some separation, by leaders, between 
“fundamentals” and "nonfundamentals." 

6. Fundamentalists seek authority. This may reside In exaggerated 
views of hierarchical authority. 

7.. The other common feature of the fundamental insistencé, be 

the doctrinal, practical, behavioral, or cultural, ls that they 

offend, they "cause scandaf". 

Fundamentalisms resist ambiguity and ambrvafence. 

Fundamentaksms often rely on cultural "thickness", on tibalsm, 

on people's blood relations and physica! propinquity. In either 

case, something like a moral majority emerges 
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10. Fundamentalisms then become potentially or actually 
aggressive, 

11. Comparativists look for and find encompassing, substantive 
philosophies of history in fundamentalisms. (from pages 18 to 

22) 

Accepting Martin's argument about the main 
characteristics- of fundamentalism, can the Hindus’ 
role in the Ayodhya controversy be correctly labelled 
as a fundamentalist movement or not? The following 
aspects of the Hindu drive can be related with 
Martin’s chief points about fundamentalism. For the 
sake of clarity, the points on the left are based on 
the chief points laid out by Martin (underlined 
above); on the right, the related aspects of the 
Hindu drive are listed. 
1. Traditional Culture 
2. Vague sense of threat 


: Influence of the epic Ramayana 

: The ntuals used to build a collective 
Hindu identity out of fear of, 
perhaps, losing the Hindu identity. 

3. Generalised uneasiness . The Muslim rule during the medieval 

UN period. Economic nse of certain 

C. Muslims 

4. Toreact : As areaction, destroy the mosque 


To innovate : Claim to the site, Shila Pujans. 

5. Separation : Hindu-Musiim nots. 

6. Seek Authority : Rule the country, Hindutva. 

7. Cause scandal : Mosque’s destruction and nature of 
riots. 

8 Ambiguity ; Emphasis on rituals to unite Hindus, 
and ignore the ambiguity of Hindus 
as one force. 

9. Actually aggressive : Riots and destruction of the 
mosque. 

10. History . Ramrajya. The Muslim rule during 
the medieval period 


These points are largely suggestive of the Sangh 
Parivars aims and designs used to mobilise the 
masses. The incidents mentioned earlier, about the 
impact of the serial Ramayana, do not indicate that 
the Hindus developed a group-like identity targeted 
against the Muslims. A religious consciousness 
was, however, created for the opportunist leaders to 
take advantage of. There is, however, still no 
indication of the Hindu masses being driven into the 
movement for the same reasons as were used by 
the leaders to mobilise them. Limiting the 
controversy's analysis to the elites' participation has 
probably led to the movement in general being 
labelled as fundamentalist. The coming together of 
diverse elements under the banner of Hinduism, 
has also prompted some members of the 
Fundamentalist Project sponsored by the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences to term it recently 
(April, 1993) as "synthetic fundamentalism". 
However, when the role of ordinary participants is 
given greater focus, labelling the movement as 
fundamentalist seems to be a grievous error. 

Concluding it may be suggested, focussing upon 


the participation of non-elites in the controversy has 
greater potential for clearing misapprehensions 
about the controversy and also considering solutions 
to the present crisis. After all, in proportion to the 
Indian population, the so-called “fundamentalist” 
leaders would not even be a handful. The people 
affected by them form a significant section. As 
practised in Varanasi, now being imitated in Kanpur, 
timely messges appealing to the citizens not to get 
involved in conflicts over religious issues can serve 
as an effective check on the potential participants in 
communal conflict. Similar tactics have also been 
used in Calcutta and Kerala by the Leftist parties. 
Perhaps, through Indian television and cinema, 
slogans used in the post-partition years emphasising 
brotherhood of all Indians can be brought into use 
again. The film stars' active participation in such 
measures will probably make them more effective. 
Considering that the economic problem in India is 
an unending malaise, before things quieten down 
the "fundamentlist" leaders may rise again. The 
peace-keeping factors may thus act only as 
temporary relief measures. It is perhaps impossible 
to be deterministic about the outcome of any 
approach. What Is more important is imposition of 
peace-keeping measures with emphasis on Indian 
identity, even if they seem temporary. a 
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: BOOK REVIEW: 
Broad Canvas of Urban Crisis 


SAYED S. SHAFI 


rbanisation of the Indian subcontinent is one 
of the most important happenings as the 
countries of South Asia enter the twentyfirst century. 
For India, it would be without doubt the singlemost 
pertinent factor having decisive impacts on almost 
every facet of life, living, employment, shelter, 
energy, transport, human settlements and the 
environment. 

Despite planning at the national level in India and 
in countries of South Asia, so far the problems 
associated with urban growth have received only a 
marginal attention. In fact, spatial planning has 
remained outside the ambit of the national planning 
exercise and this, in turn, has resulted in avoidable 
environmental degradation besides accentuating 
regional disparities. The far-reaching repercussions 
of urbanisation have scarcely been understood, 
much less appreciated; therefore, 
but for sporadic declarations and 
platitudes, policies for urban 
development have remained within 
the confines of academicians, 
planners and discussed in 
seminars. Meanwhile, cities that - 
took centuries to reach their present size are 
sometimes doubling their population within two 
decades and a few, within a single decade: 
Bangalore and Surat are two such cities. 

According to the 1991 Census, India had 25.72 
per cent or 217.18 million people living in areas 
classified as urban; which means that every fourth 
Indian is now living in urban communities. Although 
the census data indicate somewhat slowing down of 
the pace of urbanisation in the previous decade, 
this has been disputed by several students of urban 
demography and city planning, Ashish Bose being 
one of them. Bose is of the view that there has 
been significant under-numeration and the urban 
percentage would be at least around 27 per cent as 
of 1991. 
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In any case, by the year 2001—a mere seven 
years from now-—India could well emerge as a 
country with the largest urban population in the 
world. Or, depending upon what happens in China, 
India could be the second largest. 

By the year 20001, India's population is likely to 
be around a thousand million and it is probable that 
as much as one-third of it could be urban, that is, 
around 335 million. it could be more. Paradoxically, 
even then India with its more than hlaf-a-million 
villages would be demographically rural, for two- 


thirds of its population would still be living in rural , 


communities. 

$ 
VIEWED in this context the monograph, 
Environmental Consciousness and 
Urban Planning, by M.N. Buch is 
timely; it helps introducing to the 
general public the different aspects 
of the impending urbanisation as it 


is unfolding In a nation known for its 
rural agrarian character. Indeed, 


India w the most diversified and broadest spectrum 


of human habitat forms that is unique in the world. 
A former member of the IAS fraternity, Mahesh 
Buch is one of the half-a-dozen of such persons 
who had their feet wet in dealing with the problems 
connected in one form or the other with human 
settlements. Buch has been involved not only with 
the district administration and municipal affairs; as 
the Secretary incharge of Housing and Town 
Planning in Madhya Pradesh, he set up one of the 
largest town and country planning organisations in 
the country. And to his credit goes the formation of 
several "area development authorities" that includes 
Durg, Bhilai, Khajuraho among others. He was the 
Director, Town and Regional Planning, Madhya 
Pradesh, and had been actively associated with the 
formulation of a comprehensive Master Plan for 
Bhopal. Buch had a brief innings in Delhi as the 
Vice-Chairman of the Delhi Development Authority. 
From there, he moved over to be the Director of 
India's National Institute of Urban Affairs. And back 
in Bhopal in 1982, he set up a National Centre for 
Human Settlement and Environmental Planning. 
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When the National Commission on Urbanisation 
(NCU) was formed by the late Rajiv Gandhi, Buch 


( was named as its Deputy Chairman. 


The National Commission on Urbanisation (NCU) 
was the pioneering first step marking the most 
significant attempt ever by any Prime Minister of 
India towards formulating a viable urban development 
policy for the country. A team was assembled to 
examine in depth the inter-dependent problems of 
urban growth and development so as to help 
delineate appropriate policies ensuring sound 
urbanisation, affordable housing and sustainable 
development. The NCU was set up in a rather 
unconventional manner: instead of being headed, 
as is usual, by a retired bureaucrat or a defeated 
politician, it was chaired by a professional architect, 
Charles Correa. Moreover, Correa was given a free 
hand in defining its own terms of reference, time 
4 parameters and even to select members of the 


- Commission. The NCU had 12 members and it 


worked nearly for four years and produced its final 
report in August 1989. It contained 78 
recommendations covering almost everything under 
the Indian sky. It is said that all the recommendations 
of the NCU were accepted "in principle by the 
government"; however, to put them into practice is 
quiet another matter. As is usual with Commission 
reports, the NCU Report is also becoming part of 
the govemment archives and is collecting dust 
. though sometimes its extracts are quoted in 
Parliament. But nothing significant has been done 
as a follow-up. Despite the comprehensiveness of 
the NCU Report and some very pertinent 
observations, it lacked focus and failed to indicate 


i the requisite policy parameters, or to identify the 
. major thrust areas or even to suggest at least some 


programmes that could have been incorporated 
within the framework of the national Five Year 
Plans. Among other things, the NCU Report 
suggested the setting up of a National Council for 
Urbanisation for the purposes of overseeing and 
monitoring to be headed by a Chalrman; and to be 
equal in status to the Planning Commission. 

It is relevant to mention the NCU Report here 
because this report has been extensively quoted by 
M.N. Buch in various chapters of his monograph. 
Some observations of the NCU Report have acquired 
contemporary relevance: 

The transference of poverty from rural environment where it 

is well spread over space to a city with its concentration 

presents the most horrifying images of independent India 

Following the unfortunate Ayodhya episode, an 
American journalist visiting the Dharavi slum met 
some people and found: 
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.he saw him having no house, nothing to call his own He 
has been in Bombay for over the years to earn a living 
Even ten years later, he has nothing—and it is this lack of 
opportunity and upward mobility that makes such people 
easy prey for the fundamentalist steps In and gives that 
grouse a focus 
The NCU actually apprehended this and warned 

that 
in decades to come who knows how much political tension 
and physical violence will be triggered off by flagrant 
display of wealth which coexists with the ever-nsing 
expectations of the poor Iiving in appalling conditions of 
squalor and polluton 


* 


WRITTEN in a readable style, the monograph on 
Environmental Consciousness and Urban Planning, 
nonetheless, remains descriptive in style than 
analytical. All the same, it is able to impart a 
broabased understanding of the urban crisis ın its 
myriad manifestations now being encountered by 
India. Indeed, what happened in Ayodhya on 
December 6, 1992 and its aftermath—when city 
after city were plunged in riots and flames, as for 
example, Ahmedabad, Bombay, Calcutta, Kanpur 
and Suret—was, in a way, not totally unexpected. 
The policy-makers have been oblivious and have 
not, even yet recognised the terrible consequences 
of unplanned growth resulting in the urban unrest 
that is a direct outcome,of the way our cities and 
towns have been let to grow in a most haphazard 
manner, plan or no plan. 

However, in presenting facts and in giving 
examples, the author has not been too fair, for he is 
not able to identify the roots causes behind the 
failures. The causes of failure are too many. But 
even so, to correct the course and formulate sound 
remedial measures, one must understand the basic 
assumptions which are seldom discussed or 
analysed. The planning of cities is far too important 
and complex a job to be left either to administrators 
or planners. And politicians have an ostrich-like 
attitude. For the IAS officers their urban assignments 
are temporary postings, their interests are fleeting; 
for them its only a phase of transit, a mere stop- 
over on their designated journey for higher postings 
and promotion. Buch may be an exception. Even 
though he has cited examples from Delhi as well as 
from Bhopal, Ahmedabad and other places and, 
while he blames the planners for having ignored the 
"environmental consideration by building up in the 
flood-prone periphery of Yamuna in Delhi", he has 
not made even a passing reference as to why and 
how more than half-a-million people during the 
Emergency (1975-77) were forcibly evicted from the 
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right side of Yamuna to the neecha nagar, east of 
the Yamuna in an area which was clearly indicated 
in Delhi's first Master Plan as the flood-plain of 
Yamuna not to be urbanised and left open for 
afforestation. It was during the Emergency circa 
1975-77 that this land was arbitrarily usurped to 
accommodate the evictees followed by the 
development of Khichripur, Nodia, etc. Himself the 
Vice-Chairman of Delhi Development Authority, 
Buch chose to develop the most fertile canal-fed 
north-west area of the Union Territory Delhi. It was 
called Avantika but later re-named Rohini by his 
distinctive successor. Nor did the author deem it fit 
to offer any critical comments about the project 
called Pappankalan (nay Dwarka) currently being 
developed by the DDA just across the major 
runways of the Indira Gandhi International Airport. 
To planners, it is indeed a disaster in the making. 
Yet again, to put on record, as far back as in 1959- 
60, the planners had opposed the developmental 
and subsequent extensions of the Indira Prastha 
Power Station as well as the resurrection of the 
Rajghat Power Plant, because these are 
inappropriately located insofar as environmental 
considerations are concerned; besides, now they 
pose an avoidable security hazard. Also about the 
ludicrous proposal to urbanise the Yamuna riverbed 
which, if carried through, will be an unmitigated 
ecological catastrophe. 

As a seasoned statesman said: "Every generation 
has to define new paradigms of its national agenda." 
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One seeks to find if the monograph presents any 
fresh ideas on that score. To say that India needs 
new parameters for developing and an innovative 
approach for planning its cities and region in tune 
with the emerging realities is not enough. One 
wishes some indicators were advanced in the 
monograph; but the sections defining views on the 
new planning approach, if anything, are defused 
and lack focus. Perhaps the more amateurish are 
the suggestions made concerning the city's 
aesthetics. While the city beautiful still has a 
relevance and "survival can best be ensured 
through humane design", yet here time and scale 
are important. Once a city attains the metropolitan 
size (one million or more), it looses its human scale. 
The only way one can view the modern metropolis 
as an Integral whole is up above 40,000 feet from 
the sky; then that scale is the least relevant for city 
and regional planning. No universal or a single 
formula can be prescribed for ensuring the beauty 
and the conservation of the natural endowments 
and heritage of all cities because, like individuals 
each city has a personality and character. 

It may be said that despite all the shortcomings 
of Delhi's first plan, the one redeeming feature has 
been the development of landscaped linkages, mini- 
forests and a system of parks and open spaces that 
has interlinked the various cities that came, 
developed and vanished in the Delhi Triangle thus 
bringing a relevance of the past for the present and 
future. But this somehow does not find even a 
mention in the Buch monograph on our cities and 
their planning. Likewise Buch has spared any 
criticism the way the seven hills of Bhopal around 
its beautiful lake system have been spoilt— 
“vandalised through construction". € 





GONSALVES : International Relations 
{Continued from page 11) 

Performance and programmes lose out to charisma 
and rhetoric. This leads easily to populist positions 
which are often more extreme on foreign policy 
Issues. 

The multipolar interdependent world of the next 
century can only look forward to a stable system if 
some serious consideration is given to radical 
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refashioning of current policies and institutions to - 


deal with the fundamental changes that have taken 
place and will continue. The search must include a 
democratisation of the international economic and 
political system ensuring both efficiency and 


accountability. Those who are now privileged should - 


eschew narrow-minded policies to preserve that 
privilege. Partnership should replace confrontation 
and charity. m 
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UNTOLD STORY 


Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea and his 
Dismissal from ICS 


A.K. BISWAS 


ir Surendra Nath Banerjea was the first and 
perhaps the only Indian to be sacked from 
the Indian Civil Service. He was its second entrant, 
the first Indian in the ICS being Satyendra Nath 
Tagore, the elder brother of Rabindranath Tagore. 
The story of his dismissal from the steel-frame of 
the British Empire is, strangely, little Known to the 
people today, though it generated strong public 
resentment and invited sharp comments from 
historians. "He was unjustly tumed out of the ICS," 
asserts Prof Bipan Chandra, Delhi University, "as 
his superiors could not tolerate the presence of an 
Independent-minded Indian in the ranks of this 
service." 

The reputed historian has indulged in concoction 
in a History textbook prescribed for Class XII. Such 
assertion is not bome out by facts, save and except 
by flight of imagination. An'assessment of facts free 
from bias leading to the unfortunate turn of events 
has not been attempted. The calculated distortion of 
fácts coupled with the general lack of awareness 
among people has given birth to oversized myths. 
One such myth has it that when a senior British 
official asked his name, Surendra Nath replied: “l 
am Surrender Not Banerjea.”* This enraged the 





proud Englishman to blind racial prejudice. So, goes - 


this local gossip, Surendra Nath was put on hit list 
and marked for dismissal. 

Bom in 1848 at Barrackpore in 24 Parganas 
district, Surendra Nath went to England for ICS 
examinations in 1868. Hamesh Chandra Dutt and 
Behari Lal Gupta, both Bengalls, sailed for England 
alongwith Surendra Nath. All three took the 
examination after about two years of preparation 
and were declared successful in 1869.° 

Thereafter they were put on probation for two 
years. During their training they were taught, inter 
alia, indian and English Law, Jurisprudence, Political 
Economy. In September 1871 they retumed to 
India.* It is of interest to know that with the 
recruitment of Satyendra Nath Tagore in 1864, till 
1886 only thirteen Indians were recruited to the 


The author is Vice-Chancellor, Babasheb Bhimrao 
Ambedkar Bihar University, Muzaffarpur. 
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ICS—ten from Bengal and the rest from Bombay. 
The names of the Indians in the ICS with their year 
of entry are as follows:* 


Name Year of entry 
i: Satyendra Nath Tagore 1864 
2. Surendra Nath Banerjea 1871 
3. Ramesh Chandra Dutt 1871 
4. Bihan Lal Gupta 1871 
5. Sripad Babaji Thakur 1872 
6. Anundrom Barooah 1872 
7. Krishana Govid Gupta 1873 
8. Brajendra Nath De 1875 
9. Cursetjee Rustomjee 1876 
10.  Kavasjeo Jamasiee Badshah 1884 
11. | Macher}! Pestonjee Khareghat 1884 
12. Arthur Goodeve Chuckerburtty 1886 
13. Lokendra Nath Palit 1886 


9 


ALLOTTED to Bengal cadre, Surendra Nath was 
posted as Assistant Magistrate in Sylhet (now in 
Bangladesh).* He joined the post on November 22, 
1871. It was in Sylhet where his career floundered 
and was doomed within thirteen months of his 
joining the heaven-born service. Pay, perks, 
prospects for promotion and security of service 
associated with enormous social prestige made the 
ICS the dream of every educated and ambitious 
young Indian. The career of Surendra Nath came to 
a screeching halt long before it took off. The story is 
simple and without, | belleve, any dramatic touch. 

Besides the Bengali, the European members of 
the ICS in Sylhet were H.C. Sutherland, District 
Magistrate, Anderson, Joint Magistrate, and Posford, 
Assistant Magistrate, the last being senior to 
Surendra Nath by two years.’ He was, according to 
Surendra Nath, the cause for his tears. 

He passed the departmental examination in one 
shot which Posford could not. He was vested with 
first class magisterial powers alongwith usual 
increment of pay.® The District Magistrate, says 
Surendra Nath, “did not like it that 1 should have 
passed and that Mr Posford should have failed. The 
contrast seemed in his eyes derogatory to the 
prestige of the ruling class. As a consequence, 
Sutherland moved the Government, and had Posford 
exempted from further departmental examination.”® 
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At this time, Anderson was appointed Joint 
Magistrate of Sylhet. While Surendra Nath and 
Anderson became good friends, the latter could not 
get on at all well with Sutherland. All this led to 
alienation and suspension of all friendly and personal 
relations between Surendra Nath and the District 
Magistrate. “My trouble now began. Hardly a day 
passed in which,” says he, “I was not called upon 
to give an explanation about some case or other."'? 

At such a crucial juncture an incident blasted his 
career in the ICS to an abrupt end. The story is 
worth relating in his own words: 

At last the climax was reached In connection with a theft 

case in which one Yudhisthir was the accused. The man 

was charged with the theft of a boat. The case was initially 

on the file of Mr Posford, but was transferred to me Owing 

to my heavy work it had to be postponed from time to time. 

On December 31, 1872, an order was passed (and it bore 

my initials) that the accused should be entered In the Ferari 

ist, the list of absconding pnsoners. As a matter of fact the 
man had not absconded, and the object of the order was to 
avold giving an explanation for the long pendency of the 
case. It was an artifice that was sometimes resorted to by 
the ministerial officers to save themselves from censure. In 
the case of a very young and inexperienced officer like 
myself, delay in disposal of cases would be regarded by the 
superior authority as a fault of the Peskar rather than the 
officer, whom he is expected to gulde and lead in matters of 
office procedure. | signed the order alongwith a heap of 
other papers. My attention was not drawn to it, nor did | 
know it or understand the significance of the order." [italics 

mine.—A K.B.} 

This sealed his fate. 

This soon came to the notice of the District 
Magistrate who called for the file and secured a full 
explanation from Surendra Nath whereupon he 
reported the matter to the District Judge, Sylhet 
who took it up with the High Court, Calcutta which 
moved the government. A four-member Commission 
was appointed to enquire into the whole matter.'* 
“There were 14 charges,” recalls Surendra Nath in 
his memoirs, “but substantially they resolved 
themselves into two, namely, that | had dishonestly 
entered Yudhisthir's name in the Ferari list, knowing 
that he was not an absconding prisoner and, 
secondly, that, when called for an explanation, | 
falsely pleaded ignorance and said that | knew 
nothing at all about it. There was a further charge 
that ! had dishonestly disposed of the case about 
Yudhisthir and acquitted him to avoid an 
explanation."'? [Italics mine—A.K.B.] 

The Enquiry Comission found him “guilty of the 
charges".* However, the Government of India 
recommended for his dismissal from the ICS with a 
compassionate allowance of Rs 50 per month." 

He went to England in April 1874 to defend his 
case but soon came to know officially that "I had 
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been dismissed from the indian Civil Service."'e 
Obviously his case had excited very strong feelings 
in the country. Surendra Nath felt victimised and 
discriminated against on ground of race and the 
countrymen became indignant. He was of the view 
that "the head and front of my offence was that | 
had entered the sacred preserve of the Indian Civil 
Service which so far had been jealously guarded 
against invasion by the children of the soil”. The 
celebrated historian, Dr R.C. Majumdar, is of the 
view that Surendra Natn Banerjea was dismissed 
from the ICS for “what is now regarded as minor 
offence of a technical character" ** Indians usually 
feel that he had to pay dearly for his patriotism. This 
calls for careful probing. Myths have been created 
and the dismissed civilian has been lionised by 
sweeping under the carpet the real reason for the 
major punishment. 


* 


MUSPRATT was the Distric Judge of Sylhet in 
those days.'? His letter, addressed to the Calcutta 
High Court, throws a flood of light on the controversial 
case. It shows that Surendra Nath had totally 
forgotten the case and when charged about it, he 
passed the buck on his Peskar whereupon the 
District Judge commented in his letter that "shifting 
of onus on the shoulders of his subordinate cannot 
exempt Mr Banerjea from the effects of his own 
carelessness or his ignorance when there were so 
many opportunities which should have brought the 
case to his remembrance” .*° 

Bipin Chandra Pal of the Lal-Bal-Pal -triumvirate 
of Indian politics, recalling the episode, described 
Surendra Nath in his autobiography as “the foolish 
and rather easy-going, young Bengall civilian whose 
unique position as a saheb had somewhat tumed 
his head".?' Pal was a native of Sylhet. He was 14 
years when Surendra Nath was chargesheeted in 
1872. When final dismissal came in 1874, Bipin 
Chandra Pal had matriculated from Sylhet Zila 
School. His father, Ram Chandra Pal, started has 
career as a clerk to become a Peskar but finally 
rose to be a Munsif, and also he worked as a 
Deputy Magistrate.? As a Munsif, Fechuganj, he 
resigned the service and started practice as a 
pleader at Sylhet. It was in 1865 or 1866.? The 
whole episode, needless to say, was enacted right 
before their eyes. 

Bipin Chandra Pal has given an inside account 
how bribery was rampant In courts. His father, then 
a Peskar, often used to be entrusted with inquiries 
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by his British boss who was a Subordinate Judge. 
In one instance, his father was offered, during the 
Inquiry by one of the paries, a sum of Rs 2000 
which the Peskar did not accept but brought to the 
notice of the Subordinate Judge in his open court.”4 
Kailash Chandra Deb, the Peskar of Surendra 
Nath, could not be expected to enjoy the same 
degree of integrity as the father of Bipin Chandra 
Pal. Quite probably, the Peskar Kailash had taken 
bribe from Yudhisthir, the accused in the case 
Surendra Nath was to try, and got him declared 
absconder having taken advantage of the young 
magistrate’s ignorance, easy-going attitude and 
callousness. 

Surendra Nath’s plea that “my attention was not 
drawn to it, nor did | know it or understand the 
significance of the order" is too simplistic to be 
taken seriously. If he had not understood or 
appreciated the significance of the order delcaring 
Yudhisthir as absconder, he was to blame himself 
only. 

He was under probation in England for two long 
years. After thirteen months of his field training in 
Sylhet, he signed the said order on December 31, 
1872. Nevertheless, if he failed to appreciate the 
significance of the order, it is a sad reflection on his 
efficiency and competence indeed as an officer 
vested with first class magisterial powers. The next 
question is: Was he under heavy pressure of work? 

Moti K. Kirpalani, who qualifled in the ICS 
examination in 1925, was allotted to Bengal.” His 
assignments included, inter alia, Deputy High 
Commissioner, Karachi; Minister, Embassy of India, 
Washington; Ambassador of india, Bangkok and 
Brazil; besides District Magistrate/District and 
Sessions Judge, Midnapore, Barisal, Comilla and 
Chittagong.? In his memoirs, Kirpalani who was 
posted, after about half a century of the sack of 
Surendra Nath, as Assistant Magistrate, Rajshahi 
not far off from Syihet, recalls his days as follows: 

As Assistant Magistrate at Rajshah: | did not have much 

Work to do: prepare for my departmental exarnination; learn 

the Bengali language; otherwise make myself generally 

acquainted with the working of the different departments of 

Government ..When the day's work was done we played 

tennis and foregathered in the evening at the Club, when 

the Collector was in the station he was usually present, 
also the District Judge, the Superintendent of Police, the 

Civil Surgeon, the Engineers of Public Works Department 

and Imgaton and one or two local notables, We played 

billlards or bridge, had a few pink gin. But everything was 
decorous, everyone knew his place and the place of the 

Collector. What he said went. He was the Boss, responsible 

for the peace of the district, for the welfare of the people of 


the district. The other officers could best do their duty by 
assisting him to do his.?* 
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Juxtapose what Surendra Nath had to say fifty 
years before Kirpalani: "Owing to my heavy pressure 
of work it (the case) had to be postponed form time 
to time.” Clearly someone is telling truth and 
someone suppressing it. The pretension of Surendra 
Nath cannot be accepted. Moti K. Kirpalani is 
indeed closer to the truth than the former as he did 
not suffer the ignominy of dismissal. 


+ 


HE started writing his autobiography, A Nation In 
Making, a masterpiece in English, at the ripe age of 
67. Not once has he laid claim that he was imbibed 
with a deep sense of freedom and patriotism which 
earned him the wrath of the White and racial 
bosses. Hecalling his preparation for the examination, 
he says: “| still retain a vivid recollection of those 
laborious days when | would think and dream of 
nothing else, except my books and the 
examination....Without sleep | appeared at the 
examination and felt none worse for it.” Nowhere 
he talked of national freedom, patriotism or the like. 

After removal from the ICS, he was appointed as 
a teacher in Metropolitan Institution, Calcutta, 
courtesy Pandit Iswar Chandra Sarma, better known 
as Vidyasagar. Once he even toyed with the idea of 
emigrating to Australia for practising law to earn a 
livelihood.* It was he who spearheaded the Civil 
Service movement demanding what later came to 
be called the Indianisation of the ICS. He travelled 
from’ Bengal to North-West Frontier Province and 
Assam to Gujarat appealing to the intellectuals all 
over. He was the pioneer in the movement against 
the decision of Lord Curzon to partition Bengal in 
1905 into East and and West Bengal. He also 
rendered wholesale cooperation for recruitment of 
men from Bengal to "fight for the Empire which was 
in danger ?' when the First World War broke out. 
He addressed over thirty meetings all over Bengal. 
Nowhere in his 400-page memoirs has he uttered a 
bitter word against the British rulers. To perpetuate 
the memory of Lord Ripon, Governor-General of 
India, to the cause of education, Surendra Nath set 
up Ripon College? (now, of course, renamed as 
Surendra Nath College, Calcutta). 

He was preparing for his departure for England 
very secretly with the consent of his father but 
without his mothers knowledge lest it would be 
opposed tooth and nail and ultimately foiled by her. 
Just before hls departure the news was broken to 
his mother who could not bear the shock and the 
thought of separation from the son, and she fainted 
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there and then. 

On retum, he found that the caste-ridden Bengall 
society had ostracised his family and cut off all 
social intercourse. When In England, his father had 
died and the news was withheld from the son.” The 
Service, therefore, was too dear to him to have lost 
for the mishandling of a case of theft of a boat 
which perhaps did not cost even Rs 5, a hundred 
nineteen years ago. Till the last day, he retained as 
a precious Jewel—the Knighthood conferred by His 
Majesty's Government on him.” Rabindranath 
Tagore, on the other hand, indignantly renounced 
the Knighthood conferred by the same British 
Govemment on him following the Jallianwala Bagh 
massacre. 


$ 


WHEN historians like Dr R.C. Majumdar feel that 
Surendra Nath Banerjea was dismissed from the 
ICS for “minor offence of a technical character”, 
they perhaps expected the government to put the 
binocular on the blind eye like Nelson. But a 
different account of the sad episode was given by 
Philip Mason in his most celebrated work, The Men 
Who Ruled India. "In the course of his first year," 
says Mason, "Banerjea sent ín a false return. On 
one list he gave a full explanation for delays in 
dealing with a case—but the same case was 
included in another list of cases in which no action 
was had been taken because the accused could not 
be arrested, Carelessness, one would think, but the 
Government of Bengal ordered an inquiry by three 
senior officers, who came to the conclusion that 
Banerjea had deliberately intended to deceive the 
Collector. The sentence was dismissal. Banerjea 
became a dismissed Government servant, branded 
for life.”** What really were the reasons for dismissal 
of the father of Indian Nationalism, the rashtra guru 
from the ICS? He did not know his job. Nor did he 
even take the well-structured training in England 
and at Sylhet at all seriously. Taking advantage of 
his ignorance, his bench clerk took hlm through the 
garden path. His success in the ICS had made him 
arrogant. Charges of dishonesty, carelessness and 
deliberate deception are hard to live down. He did 
not hesitate falsifying the judicial records, a charge 
of gravest nature for an officer. Should we still 
smart under the grievance that Surendra Nath was 
unjustly sacked by turning blind eye to these facts? 
If these are minor offences of technical character, 
what else could be serious ommission and 
commission? 


Glorification of these charges as signs of 
patriotism, fierce independence and revolt against 
the imperialist rule will put the first generation ICS 
Officers like Satyendra Nath Tagore, Ramesh 
Chandra Dutt, etc. in serious embarrassment as 
bereft of patriotic feelings as they did not suffer the 
misfortune of being turned out of the Service. 

The British, the evidence goes to establish, 
upheld the principle not the personality even though 
the cost of the boat theft might be just insignificant. 
An instance, on the contrary, can be cited in the 
first disciplinary case of Independent India culled 
from the First Report of the Union Public Service 
Commission (1950-51). The case is as follows: 

West Bengal Government officer’s case” 

An officer of a State Government, while on deputation ina 

post in the Government of inda, was found guilty of 

fraudulently drawing house rent allowance without paying 
any rent. The Commission advised that the officer should 

be reverted to his parmanent post In the State and that two 

increments should be withheld in his substantive post with 

cumulative effect The Government of India agreed with the 

Commission but stated that the State Government took the 

view that the reversion of the officer would be an adequate 

punishment and no further action was required. According 

to an established convention, the view of the leading 

authority has to prevail m such cases and the Government 

of India did not perhaps consider it desirable to pursue the 

matter further and more beyond what tHe State Government 

was prepared to accept Government's attention has been 
drawn to the desirability of rectifying this anomalous 


position. 
This was indeed the solitary case of discipline 


that found place in the First Report of the fledgeling 
UPSC. 

Only three years back the nation had earned her 
political freedom. The ideals and sacrifices of the 
freedom struggle were still vivid as well as fresh in 
the minds of the people. The great authors and 
leaders of those days were not only alive but many 
were occupying the centrestage of the political and 
administrtive life of the nation also. Nevertheless, 
the first recommendation of the august constitutional 
body regarding disciplinary action against the corrupt 
officer of the Government of West Bengal went 
unheeded. ia 


Notes 


1. Prof Bipan Chandra, Modern India, A History Textbook for 
Class Xll; National Council of Educational Research and 
Training; November 1990; p. 168. 


2. An IAS officer of West Bengal cadre was recently In Chapra' 


as & Central Observer for the election from Saran Graduates’ 
Constituency to the Bihar Legislative Council. In course of an 
informal chat, he told that Sir Surendra Nath was sacked from 
the ICS by the British Government as the gave out his name 
as Surrender Not Baneriea, when asked by a British official. 
This {AS officer is a writer of repute and often contnbutes 
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articles in the leading newspapers of the coutnry. For obvious 
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~ Norplant: Experiments With Half-Truths 
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n July 12, an ad on page 2 

4 of the Baroda edition of 
indian Express announced that 
the local ICMR centre was offering 
Norplant, the contraceptive 
implant, under cafetaria approach 
In a Phase Ill trial. It includes the 
information that one million women 
In Indonesia are using Norplant. 

One of the selling points used 
today for promoting Norplant is to 
plug the message of a 'success 
story’ in Indonesia. The implication 
is that Indonesian women being 
‘satisfied’ with Norplant, Indian 
women need not hesitate to use 
it. 

This is like trying to justify 


vasectomy camps in another Third . 


World country by citing the Indian 
example of so many lakh men 
‘accepting’ it during 1975-77. 
‘User-perspective’ being the 
current buzzword in population 
circles,’ some less 
publicised facts about this aspect 


_of Norplant are worth highlighting. 


A collection of studies put together 
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by Women's Health Action 
Foundation, Norplant: Under Her 
Skin (1993), examines how women 
in different couritries experience 
the Norplant technology. The 
overall. picture is one of women 
not being given complete and 
balanced information and being 
coerced into retaining the implant 
even when they want it removed. 
Since the Indonesian experience 
is the USP (unique selling 
proposition) of the Norplant 
promotional strategy in other 
developing countries Including 
India, the following findings are 
relevant. ; 

The Norplant experience in the 
Bayan subdistrict of Indonesia was 
evaluated by a member of the 
health action group between 
September, 1990 and February 
1991. The researcher found that a 
variety of abuses had been 
resorted to by the FP (family. 
planning) workers to recruit 
acceptors. Using the threat of 
army or police was one. One 


woman was ordered to switch 
from pill to Implant even though 
she had no complaints about the 
pill. She had endured the side- 
effects of Norplant for two years 
before 'daring to ask for its 
removal. "By then she was so Ill 
and angry that she refused to 
take no for an answer." Another 
instance was of wives of 
government officials (roped in to 
do Norplant promotion) urging a 
woman who wanted the pill 
(because it Is possible to 
discontinue if found unsuitable) to 
accept Norplant instead. They 
argued that it has “fewer side- 
effects” and implied that the pill 
was actually bad for her health! 
The study found that women 
experienced great difficulty. in 
getting Norplant removed before 
five years. One FP officlal said: “tf 
they request removal they are 
reminded that they gave their 
word." One doctor is reported to 
have told a woman: "If | remove it 
for you, all the other women will 
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come as Well to get it removed." 
Further, women in Indonesia have 
to pay an exorbitant sum if they 
want removal before five years 
are up. At the time of the study 
the cost was 10,000 rupaiahs 
(three to six days' wages) and in 
July 1992 this disincentive was 
more than doubled and raised to 
25,000 rupaiahs to serve as a 
more effective deterrent. 


© 


SO much for Indonesia. When it 
comes to Finland, where Norplant 
is manufactured, it’s a reverse 
phenomenon at work. As the 
editors of the Norplant book point 
out, the fact that Norplant is used 
in Finland lends credibility to 
programmes pushing it in 
developing countries. But going 
by the Finnish experience it is not 
surprising that the population- 
control-wallahs don't talk about it 
all. 

The evaluation in Finland shows 
that though women in that country 
ask for Norplant (after reading 
about it in the media), heallh-care 
personnel actually try to dissuade 
them from opting for Norplant as 
first choice! Finnish practitioners 
are quoted as saying that women 
have a lot of “wrong ideas” about 
Norplant, they assume that it’s a 
super method with no side-effects. 
Doctors interviewed in that country 
also reported that they experience 
difficulties in removing implants 
because of Incorrect insertion or 
breaking of the rods during 
removal. 

Undoubtedly Norplant can be 
safely offered only if it is backed 
up by a high-quality medical 
service and provided there is no 
pressure to recruit acceptors and 
no coercion to retain the implant if 
found unsuitable. In India, among 
the views of opponents and 
proponents of Norplant quoted in 
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Femina (July 8), two' are 
significant. Dr Anant Phadke is. a 
health activist who feels there is 
no place for injéctables and 
implants in a coercive programme. 
He stresses the importance of 
‘informed choice’. In his view, if a 
woman, given full information 
about all the possible problems of 
Norplant, still chooses to use it 
then let her do so. Dr Ms Sathe, 
who as an ICMR person has been 
involved in conducting a Norplant 
trial, feels that informed, educated, 
urban women who have access to 
being monitored should have 
Norplant available as a choice if 
they want to use it. Thus both 
pro- and antl-Norplant people 
stress that informed choice, 
cafetaria approach, and easy 
access to medical service are 
pre-requisites for offering Norplant. 
But is this going to ‘be the 
experience of the women who will 
use Norplant in the Phase III trials 
which have reportedly been 
initiated in ten ICMR centres? 
Members of an activist group 
who attended a meeting called on 
July 15 by.the doctor in charge of 
the Baroda centre report that the 
thrust of her talk was to argue 
that Norplant is better for Indian 
women than pill or IUD. The 
leaflet meant for distribution to 
prospective acceptors says nothing 
about contra-indications and briefly 
mentions menstrual irregularity as 
an unimportant side-effect. This 
group had interviewed women who 
had participated in an earlier trial 
and found that removal on request 
was a serious problem. Yet the 
newspaper ad mentions that the 
Phase || trial of 83-88 showed 
‘satisfactory’ results.’ Satisfactory 
to ICMR or to the women who 


accepted Norplant? There's a ' 


world of difference and at the time 
of writing there is no indication 
that the results of the earlier trial 
are going to'be made available to 


activist groups. 

Double-speak on Norplant 
makes one highly sceptical about. 
ethical norms being maintained in 
the ongoing trial. Eulogising the 
implant by dwelling on the 
'disadvantages' of other methods 
is certainly not, by any stretch of 
imagination, a 'cafetaria' approach. 
Refusing to remove Norplant oh 
request is a human rights violation 
and ought to be covered by the 
Consumer Protection Act. Teiling 
women that there are no serious 
side-effects except menstrual 
irregularity which will clear up 
‘soon’ is misinformation. Population 


Reports (May 1993) has printed a ~ - 
massive supplement listing contra-' A 


indications and side-effects of 


‘Norplant and detailed guidelines 


on how counselling and care have 
to be conducted. No programme 
offering Norplant is justified unless 
all these norms are adquately 
maintained. 

Going by past experience of 
abuses in the FP programme, 
there's a strong possibility of 
Norplant promotion being no 
different. Half-truths and white lies 
don't make for informed choice. lI 
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Mail from Moscow 


RAVI M. BAKAYA 


EER etters from friends in Moscow are a rare 
L event these days. A former student of mine 
and now a teacher in the Delhi University, Dr 
Lavanya K. Rao, spent a month and a half in 
Russia recently and | was able to send a letter 
through her to my old friends, the Ivanov family, as 
well as a few little things—a packet of Indian tea, a 
tin of cheese and ten strips of Disprin tablets. 
Natalia Homanovna lvanova happens to be 
Lavanya's old teacher and both are very much 
attached to each other. Then at the end of June my 
son, Akshay, and his wife, Virginie, both of whom 
know Natalia Romanovna, went to Moscow from 
Paris (where they live and work) for six days and 
stayed with the Ivanovs at their invitation. They also 
visited Leningrad. (Though now St. Petersburg, 1 
find that my Russian friends continue,to use the 
city s old name out of a life-long habit.) 

As a result of these visits | got a number of 
letters and some newspapers and periodicals from 
my Russian friends. But first a few words about the 
Ivanovs. l 
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NATALIA ROMANOVNA is 71 and we have been 
longstandirig colleagues as teachers both in India 
and Moscow. We have known each other since 
1962 and have also known each other's families. 
Natalia Ivanovna is a Doctor of Science and a 
senior professor in Moscow University: where she 
headed her department for long years. She is also a 
war veteran and saw active service in Germany 
during World War Il. Her daughter, Lena, who lives 
with her is in her late forties now. She is a teacher 
of music in one of Moscow's several universities. 
Vanya lvanov is Natalia Romanovna's -nephew. In 
his early thirties, Vanya is also a teacher of 
Russian, is married and has a small two-year old 
son. He taught Russian for some time in the GDR 
and as a result was able to buy a car. The Ivanovs 
love literature and music and also India and Indians. 
Theirs was an old -communist family—both the 
parents of Natalia Romanovna were veteran 
Communists, and so were all the adults in the 
family. But like many other Hussian intellectuals, 
they left the Party around 1990. 

Natalia Romanovna's first letter is dated June 29, 
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the day she was expecting Akshay and Virginie to 
arrive and was preparing for their visit. She says 
she was hoping to write a longer letter, but could 
not. In spite of this being the time for summer 
holidays, she had been very busy. Even today: she 
had to go to her department in the university at 10 
to discuss teaching materials she had prepared and 
also in connection with material for university 
publishers the deparment 'had kindly suggested' 
she should give. Unlike in the past, now the authors 
themseives have to bear the cost of publication. 
| don't want to dwell on figures and prices, the more so as 
Lena in her letter (t my great annoyance) has already 
written to you excessively on this subject. | had better tell 
you how we manage to make our livos even more 
complicated We have acquired a puppy, an Alredale -~ 
terrier There is no escaping this "girl’—~she demands 
attention and someone to play with every minute. She has 
cut our sleep short Both Lena and | are absolutely fagged 
out. This week, while the younger Bakayas are with us, | 
shall take the puppy away to my nephew, who had 
presented her to us when her "mama" had a litter. 
it is almost impossible for you to imagine our life; Lavanya 
will tell you something | am glad she and i were able to 
spend some time together not only In Moscow but also m 
Leningrad ..She and Lena have been able to establish a 
good rapport, talking happily for long hours.. Vanya is 
working but finds it a great strain as he has to manage 
: some extra income to supplement his salary. (I was 
shocked to learn that he has been plyIng his car as a taxi. 
This is dangerous, especially these days ) it is a pity that 
we can't exchange our views about "our times" even in 
letters. | think that on the whole posterity will assess this 
historical phase positively, but Ife at present for us and our 
friends and relatives is extremely difficult and bereft of all 
Joys Perhaps your children will tell you about this later. 
Meanwhile, we send you our very best wishes. 
P.S. Lavanya handed over the "humanitarian ald” from 
you. Thanks. : 
(It was painful to read the post-script. Our own house is full 
of all kinds of gifts we have received over the years from 
the lvanovs. Even this tme they cd not fail to send us a 
clip-on reading lamp and a beautiful mug But their present 
situabon had made them sensitive to receiving presents, 
however small and insignificant ) 
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HER next letter is dated July 4, Akshay and 
Virginie's last day with them. She informs .me they 
are going to Leningrad with Vanya. She had 
telephoned a friend who would put them up for the 
night. 

The days passed in hurly-burly and In gossip about this and 


that. It is good that Lena is trying to express herself in 
Engish...t was especially pleasing to see them lean 
Russian songs...| was very much immersed in work during 
these days and could give the children little attention. ‘But 
Lena and Vanya helped, and | think their short stay here 
has been worthwhile.. angy themselves will teil you in 
detali. 
A picture postcard sent by Akshay and Virginie 
the same day (July 4) arrived some 20 days later. 
The postage stamps pasted all over the envelope 


totalled 118 roubles.50 kopeks! Akshay wrote: 

This will probably reach you after | myself do on the 12th! 
We have spent three days. absorbing the Moscow 
atmosphere. Today we walked about more than an hour 
around the Tretyakov Gallery to look for a place to sit down 
and have a bite to eat. Nothing! We are finally reduced to 
eating at the MacDonald's inaugurated last night by...Mrs 
Yeltsin! N.R. and Lena are all fine and in good spirits. We 
have akeady learnt to sing Kalinka, Podmoskovnye vechera 
and Katyusha 
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LENA, as always, has written a frank letter with: 


.much information that | needed to know. dn her 


letter of June 29 she writes: 

Lavanya is soon leaving (30th June) and on 29th we are 
expecting Akshay and Virginie to arrive. Thank God, there 
is a possibility of meeting pleasant people this time Mama 
and | suffer, perhaps, more than anything else from this 
loss of contact, from the shattering of relations built up in 
the past. At today's rates a letter to any of the former Soviet 
republics costs 150 roubles, a one-minute telephone 
conversation, say, with Berlin, over 600. All this is not 
frightening for rich people, of whom there are many now A 
very sharp stratification of society has been taking place. it 
is difficuit to describe to you what is going on today; for this 
an outsider's eye is needed. As for ms, it is easier for me to 
describe how Mama and | live. Mama Is never free from 
work. Today too she has been at her department, though 
there have been no classes for long. | am at home as now 
we have a small puppy. (Mama wanted it, though | was 
categorically against ) Now Mama goes out and | have to ' 
play the nanny to the puppy. She is two months old and you 
can well imagine all the “Joys” one can expect from her. 
We have almost stopped going to our dacha; Mama and | 
have been there by turns twice. Each tnp costs us 2500. 
Our flat needs a lot of repairs. Formally it is now considered 
to be our property, and this means we must do everything 
ourselves. | get tired and vexed at the leaking kitchen 
ceiling, the old crooked wash basins, the taps which keep 
perenially breaking down and, what is most hurting, from a 
pernnanent feeling of abject poverty. This is something ! 
never feit earlier. It is easier for Mama; she does not feel 
this way so much. Here is the reality of today (with each 

* passing day things get more and more expensivo). 
Mama's salary—20,000 to 40,000 roubles, Mama's war 
veteran's pension--25,000; my salary—12,000. Milk—140 
roubles a litre; bread 40 for a loaf; butter—1500 a klo, 

- gugar—500 a kilo; cheese—2000 to 4000 a kilo; sausage 
(bolled)— 1700 a kilo; cucumber—700 a kilo in shops, 1500 
in the bazar; meat (not to be seen In shops)—2000 to 2500 
a kilo in the bazar; tomatoes—1100 a kilo in shops; 
bananas—1800 a kilo; eggs—230 for 10; cost of subscnption 
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to the weekly Arguments and Facts for 5 months—662; 
cost of sending a telegram abroad per word-—300, cost of 
just one medicine for Mama (50 tablets)—2500. 

Here are some other prices a pair of sandals—89000, an 
electric iron-—2500, a blouse (cotton)—6000; table 
lamp—3375. 

All domestic services have gone up terribly. We haven't 
given anything for dry-cleaning for a long time and it is very 
rarely that we take linen out to the laundry. Mama has to do 
the washing; you can imagine what this means for her 
hands. | have an allergy to all detergents. In August (for the 
second year already) we shall be having à German giri 
staying with us-—& stranger. She will lodge and board with 
us and Mama will give her Russian lessons. She will pay us: 
for this "work" of ours. 

Recently a car component broke down. Replacement 
Today the rectors (principals) of the higher educational 
Institutions in Russia have declared a pre-strike state. 
There may be d strike beginning with Sth July and they may 
refuse to admit students in the new academic year. Any 
construction worker gets 100,000 these days. This Is for 
you, to compare thelr earnings with those of the teachers. 
The students have changed a lot. They have developed a 
commercial mentality and cynicism. This is not so noticeable 
in my insttute; we have mainly girls. But you can now hear 
from the students walking together to their institutes every 
day continous use of swear words. If you say anything in 
protest, they respond with dirtier words. These young 
people arb our future. This Is the price we are paying for 70 
years of living in lies. 

| talk with Lavanya a lot about polites, about Ife. it is 
interesting to exchange views with her But all the same, | 
think that universal justice and equality is impossible. 
Though, of course, one wants to believe In this fairy tale. 
Here is another glimpse of-our fife today. June 22 is the day 
when Russians remember those who gave thelr lives 
defending our coutnry. On this ‘day this year Hitlers book 
Mein Kampf was being sold near the Lenin Museum of 
Revolution Square ..And also on sale were badges with ‘the 
swastika on them...There were customers. 

Well, that is all for now. Best wishes to you ail. Lavanya 
says that in July her brother will travel to India from Moscow 
and will return here almost Immediately. Maybe you can 
write to us and send the letter with him? Letters are what 
we need very much now But the post !?7! Good bye. 
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ONE sentence each in Natalia Romanovna’s .and 


- 


p" 


Lena's letters struck me more than anything else: 


“On the whole this historical phase will be assessed 
by posterity positively, but life at present...is 


extremely difficult and bereft of all joys.” (N.R) “I 


think that universal Justice and equality is impossible. 
Though, of course, one wants to believe in this fairy 
tale." (Lena) The present is hellishly difficult, but 
there is no going back to the past. 

One would like to hope that my’ friends, the 
Ivanovs, and millions of other good, honest and 
hard-working Russians like them, will live to see a 
Russia where social justice will not remain a dream 
and where hope in the future will be restored. n 
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communication ————— 


On ‘Global Vision 2000’ at Washington 


‘are exemplary leaders of “muscular Hinduism” 
In-which the akhara is the embodiment of Hinduism. 
Their gleeful pride In the demolition of the Babri Masjid 
as a day to be commemorated “in letters of gold” is a 
travesty of the “spiritual conquests” of Vivekananda's 
conception. Their valourisation of what they see as 
"vidle Hinduism” Is nothing but a celebration of 
destructive energy which satisfles the baser instincts 
of collective strangth and humiliation of the other. 
Their ‘eye for an eye’ spirit certainly can and will find 
many supporters but that spint is far, far removed from 
the Hindu philosophy and tradition of thought they Ill- 
educatedly profess to uphold. This Hindu tradition is 
concretised in Vivekananda’s call to battle against and 
overcome the baseness to be found among human 
beings and in soceity if Hinduism Is ever to demonstrate 
its preclous inheritance to the world. It was within this 
tradition that Mahatma Gandhi spoke of the conquests 
of the heart and mind. And it is this tradition which the 
militaristic Hindu Mahasabha dismissed as “effeminate”, 
as they were incapable of comprehending Gandhljl’s 


deliberate Invitation to all men to practise being 
women if they truly desired transformation in the 
quality of life. 

Messers Singhal and Joshi are true inherltors of the 
militarised consclousness of the Mahasabha and V.D. 
Savarkar who spewed venom against Mahatma Gandhi 
for strengthening and reinforcing the tradition of Hindu 
philosophy of which Vivekananda was a part. It is only 
due to abject ignorance of this tradition on the part of 
many today that Messers Singhal and Joshi can get 
away with rhetoric that actually Insults the memory of 
Vivekananda and Gandhi. Messers Singhal and Joshi 
have their counterparts among Muslims, Sikhs, 
Christians, et al., who will have their own philosophies 
of virility and collective strength caricatured as “religious 
honour". Together, they can be the harbingers of a 
new order in India In which all religious and philosophic 
traditions would have lost thelr meaning. 


August 16, 1993 Shashi Joshi 
Perlyar Hostel, New Campus 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


New Delhi 





cEonaE : Remedy is Worse than Disease 
(Continued from page 3) 


use of religion during elections. While Section 153A 
(offence of promoting enmity between different 
groups on grounds of religion; committing an act 
which is prejudicial to the maintenance of harmony 
between different religious groups; organising 
exercise movement, drill, etc. knowing it to be likely 
that the participants in such activity will use or be 
trained to use criminal force against any religious 
group or to cause fear, alarm or a feeling of 
insecurity among members of such religious 
community), Sub-section (2) and Sub-section (3) of 
Section 505 (offence of making statements creating 
or promoting enmity, hatred or ill-will on grounds of 
religion, or committing such offence in any place of 
worship or in any assembly engaged in the 
performance of religlous worship or religious 
ceremonies) of the Indian Penal Code (45 of 1860) 
and Section 6 (offence of conversion of a place of 
worship) of the Places of Worship (Special 
Provisions) Act, 1991—all read with Section 8 of 
Representation of the People Act, 1951—disqualify 
those convicted for such offences for membership 
of Parliament and State Legislatures for a perlod of 
six years from the date of such conviction. In 


r 


addition, there is the Religious Institutions (Prevention 
of Misuse) Act, 1988 which prohibits any involvement 
by the religious institutions in political activity. 

Against the backdrop of this reality, | have grave 
apprehension of the purpose behind these two 
amendments, and | strongly oppose them. 

! am very unhappy at the haste with which this 
Bill is sought to be passed. This is the eightieth 
Constitution Amendment Bill, and constant amending 
of the Constitution may have made us forget the 
collective wisdom and labour the founding fathers 
put into drafting it. The challenges to which the 
present amendments are supposed to be the 
response have not struck at us as a sudden 
thunderbolt. They have been there during the days 
of the freedom struggle, at the time the Constitution 
was being framed and since then. What we tend to 
pass over is that these challenges are ideological in 
their nature, and in the battle of ideas, laws are of 
secondary importance, if at all. Ideas have to be 
challenged by superior ideas and this can be done 
only by a people who have a vision and a 
commitment. And, of course, the ideas. 
Unfortunately, our political life is today concerned 


` only with power and the search of short-cuts to 


achieve it. Unless this situation is first amended, all 
the Constitutional amendments and the other 
amendments now proposed will come to naught. M 
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Can you look to Technology transfer took a new direction when ABB India exported an 
India as a source of indigenous circuit breaker innovation back to Europe 8000 employees 
new technology : in 16 marketing offices and 10 manufactunng units, with extensie R&D 
facilities, place ABB at the leading edge of achievement 
And look at ABB India's exports Sophisucated powerline carrier communications to 
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Tene Wide Promising Prospect 





T he Prime Minister's visit to China has falsified the wishful forecasts of his critics 
and adversaries at home who had pronounced it in advance as going to be a non- 
event. If anything, it has turned out to be an event of positive significance. 

The agreement on the maintenance of peace and tranquility along the Line of Ac* 
Control in the India-China border areas has been justly characterised as a "landmark" 
along the long and tortuous road of India-China relations. It is certainly not going to be an 
easy job to delineate the Line of Actual Control, considering the terrain and the nature of 
garrisoning it on both sides since the armed conflict of 1962. Two aspects of the present 
accord, however, mark it out from the situation prevailing so long. 

First, both sides have agreed to abjure the use of force in settling any dispute over the 
Line of Actual Control. Which means that the bnnkmanship displayed in the summer of 
1986 would be strictly avoided. Secondly, the present accord specifies concrete steps for 
ensurig peace and tranquility along the entire two-thousand mile border, along with the 
provision for settling any point of dispute by the process of peaceful negotiations. 

The importance of such an accord will unfold itself with the passage of time. Once the 
Line of Actual Control along the frontier is settled and both sides strive to maintaln It, the 
necessary climate would be created for a serious but dispassionate examination of the 
claims and counter-claims on the border that will ultimately ensure the settlement of the 
vexed boundary dispute. This is indeed a long-range perspective. One has only to add the 
caveat that a peaceful and tranquil line of actual control maintained for a considerable 
length of time might equally generate the tendency to acknolwedge it as the boundary 
itself, avoiding the raking up of the conflicting claims. 

What has now been accomplished is the logical corollary of the breakthrough achleved 
during Rajiv Gandhl's visit to Beljing in December 1988. Prior to Rajiv's visit, the Indian 
position was that the border dispute being central to the Sino-Indian misunderstanding, 
even to the point of armed conflict, that thomy issue should be resolved first before one 
could take up other issues of mutual interest. There followed eight rounds of official level 
talks on the boundary claims without any breakthrough. It was during Rajiv's visit that the 
focus was shifted-as the Chinese had originally wanted—from the boundary dispute to 
the immediate task of evolving confidence-building measures for ensuring peace and 
tranquility along the existing Line of Actual Control. This is what has now been achieved 
under Narasimha Rao after three years of labour for which Indian diplomacy deserves 
credit. 

However, the harvest of Sino-Indian cooperation that is expected to follow Narasimha 
Rao's visit to Beljing, can be reaped only if the Prime Minister can succeed in bringing 
about stability at home. The near-anarchy that prevalls in the political life of this country Is 
compounded by the spectacular slump of the ruling Congress party's standing In the 
public eye. The dismal prospect that stares the Congress in the coming Assembly 
elections in the four States of the Hindi belt will only reinforce political uncertainties in the 
country—-and that will threaten to negate whatever is achieved abroad. 

On his return, this Is the challenge that confronts the Prime Minister right now. ' 


N.C. 
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Reaching New Heights 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


historic and path-breaking agreement -smed by the 

Chinese Vice-Foreign Minister, Tang Jiaxuan and our 

Minister of State for External Affairs, R.L. Bhatla, here In 
Beijing on September 7, 1993 has laid the basis for the eventual 
and final settlement of the vexed Sino-Indian boundary dispute 
which has defted solution for more than three decades. 

It may be recalled that the first and only Sino-Indian accord 
relating to the border was the Agreement on Trade and Intercourse 
between the Tibetan Region of China and India in 1954—which 
had referred to several border checkposts based on which the 
border could perhaps have been delineated at a later date—was 
concluded just before the first momentous visit of the late and 
legendary Chinese Prime Minister, Zhou Enlal. It was that accord 
that gave the world the Panchsheel, its five golden principles of 
peaceful coexistence 

The current accord, described as a "landmark" document m an 
Indian Embassy handout in Beijing, lays down the framework for 
maintaining peace and tranquility along the Line of Actual Control 
(LAC) between the two countnes. The accord clearly highlights the 
importance the two countnes are imparting to the LAC at the 
present juncture and allays all apprehensions in certain quarters 
about the Line not having been well-defined Neither side shall use 
or threaten to use force against the other. Pending a boundary 
settlement. Where there are differences on the alignment of the 
LAC, experts from the two countries will jointly check and 
determine where the LAC lies." 

The signing of this historic accord took place in the forenoon of 
September 7 at the Fengfeiyuan Hall of the Diaoyutai State Guest 
House in Being in the presence of the two Prime Ministers, Li 
Peng and P.V Narasimba Rao. 

The agreement underscores a “series of confidence-buikding 
measures, including the reduction of military forces deployed 
along the India-China border". The two countries agree to “keep 
their mulitary forces in areas along the LAC m conformity with the 
principle of ‘mutual and equal security' ". it was stated that the 
"extent, depth, timing and nature of reductions will be worked out 
through mutual consultations". 

It was further pointed out that the agreement "explicitly states 
that tho references to the LAC do not prejudice the respective 
positions of the two countries on the boundary question" 
Futhermore, India and China “will continue their search for a far, 
reasonable and mutually acceptable settlement of the boundary 
question"—a formulation identical with the one used dunng Rajiv 
Gandhís visit to China In December 1988. Incidentally, the 
Chinese acceptance of that formulation at that hme marked a 
distinct departure from their earlier msistence on settling the 
border problem through "mutual understanding and mutual 
accommodation" 

Explaining the provisions of this agreement, a senior spokesman 
of the External Affairs Ministry said the following to mediapersons 
In Beijing: 

“There have been suggestions from you as to what is new 

about this agreement on peace and tranquility along the 

Line of Actual Control, we have been talking about it for 

quite sometime in the past. The point is that so long we 

have only been talking about it. Now tt has been turned into 

a written agreement. 

"Again, some people have said the confidence-building 

measures (CBMs) are already there But what are these 


CBMs? There were only two elements of the CBMs before 

the signing of this agreement (8) certain communication 

links would be established between various army camps; 
and (b) military commanders at the Brigadier or Colonel 
level would meet twice a year at two points on the LAC. 

That was ail that was. 

“This agreement for the first tme spells out commitments 

on the part of the two governments. First of all, there is a 

macro-level commitment that the LAC as it exists on the 

ground shall remain undisturbed and there would be no use 

of force to alter it. Secondly, this agreement implies though 

It does not say In so many words-—that this is the first step 

towards addressing the boundary question in due course. 

Thirdly, it spells out a series of measures-—-not only 

communication links and meeting of commanders—about 

the redeployment of forces, adjusting tha weapons systems 

of both sides to reduce the levels of confrontation and what 

further action should be taken by both sides to stabilise the 

LAC. 

"| think it Is a substantive agreement in dealing with the 

most complex Issue which has affected Sino-Indlan relations. 

Each of the Chinese leaders who have met the Prime 

Minister shared the assessment with us that the agreement 

is an important and significant step which would contribute 

to a positive orientation In Sino-Indian relations. 

During Forelgn Secretary J N. Dixit's talks with his counterpart, 
Vice-Foreign Minister, Tang Jiaxuan, on September 7 a decision 
was taken to set up a sub-group comprising representatives of 
respective Ministeries of Extemal Affairs, surveyors and military 
personnel to mplement the operational provisions of the agreement. 
This sub-group will be established in the coming eight weeks and 
it is expected to start functioning by the end of this year." 

Dixit said the sub-group would work on the Issue of reduction 
and redeployment of troops as per the accord. But he categorically 
pointed out "We are not talking here of numbers, we have to take 


into consideration the terrain, the tactical advantage, the weapons 


.8ystems. It is a very serious exercise." 

In course of the crowded day (September 7) Narasimha Rao, 
besides holding extensive discussions with LI Peng, met four other 
members of the Standing Committee of the Communist Party of 
China's Polit-Bureau. They were the Chinese President and CPC 
General Secretary, Jiang Zemin; Chairman of the National 
People's Congress, Qiao Shi; Chairman of the Chinese People's 
Political Conference, Liu Ruihan; and the Chairman of the National 
People's Congress, Hu Jintao. 

The official spokesman said there was a "broad convergence 
of views during the Prime Minister's talks with these leaders on, 
environment, ecology, human rights, access to high technologles, | 
the need for disciplinary regimes affecting various technologies to' 
be non-discriminatory and falr, the need for Ingredients in the new 
world order which is belng put into place:tp. be responsive to the 
needs of the developing countries". 

He said while discussing the domestic conditions In the two 
countries, Narasimha Rao toid Li Peng of the problems faced in 
Jammu and Kashmir and Punjab as a result of external interference 
and terrorism. The Chinese Premler pointed to China's opposition 
to "terrorism of all forms, the breakup of states and the threatening 
of temtonal integrity of other countries” precisely because of 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Foreign Policy without Perspective 


RAJNI KOTHARI 


or almost two decades now both Indian 
democracy and the Indian state have been In 
a state of decline, drift and ambivalence. The 
two are related. No doubt during this period the 
state has become more centralised, overbearing 
and repressive. But these are not signs of strength 
but weakness. 

An uncertain and irresolute polity breeds 
repression, not freedom; also it breeds more and 
more corruption and criminality and becomes 
vulnerable to communal, sectarian and terrorist 
pressures. 

But more than anything it loses In self-confidence, 


` Jacks a coherent policy frame, and becomes 


increasingly subject to both internal and external 
pressures. More recent developments, both its 
wholesale acceptance of the doctrines of liberali- 
sation and globalisation and its polarisation on 
communal and religious lines, have rendered the 
Indian state rudderless and lacking in any sense of 
direction. Each major corrective that is sought to be 
administered has got lost in a whirlpool of confusion, 
ascendancy of vested interests and the rise of 
parasitic bureaucracy—the latter found to be acting 
hand in glove with external interests. 

Much of this is reflected in the fields of forelgn 
and strategic policy, the countrys International 
relations and its ability to respond to a fast changing 
global context. The very acceptance of the doctrine 
of globallsation underscores the country's incapacity 
to be an actor on the global scene. 

We continue to be self-righteous In our denuncia- 
tion of the NPT but in effect we have for long 
ceased to be a nation with clear nuclear policy. We 
have not yet signed the Dunkel draft but we seem 
to have accepted most of its rationale. 

We hummed and hawed on the rocket deal—even 
now our shrewd but shallow Prime Minister says the 
matter is not closed—but the fact is that we have 
had to gulp our pride and accept humiliation at.the 
hands of the US on whom in any case we have 
become increasingly dependent In so many 
ways—so much so that we failed to register our 
traditional disapproval when the Americans 
bombarded the Iraqi intelligence headquarters. 

We have long ceased to be a leader of the Non- 
aligned Movement, have withdrawn from a G-77, 
NIEO or even a broader Southem or Third World 
identity. The more the Congress party sulks and 
loses ground the more we look to the IMF, the 
World Bank and sections in the US Congress and 
the State Department to bail us out. 

Chavan and Rao never tire of vindictively ramming 


down on our civil liberties groups but are willing to 
float a Human Rights Commission as a concession 
to Western pressures. Where indeed has India’s 
pride as a natlon and civilisation gone? What 
indeed has happened to seif-rellance, the presumed 
sheet-anchor of our identity as a nation for so long? 

How long will it take for us to sign the NPT? 
Perhaps, we will not sign it in the near future but we 
will continue to pay secret visits to Washington DC 
to assure the Americans that we will continue to be 
poo they should please ensure that 

akistan does not take advantage of our good 
behaviour. l 

Being still a largely apolitical culture presided 
over by a grotesque superstructure of power and 
authority ill-at-ease with such a culture, ambivalence 
is written into our very make-up as a nation. We 
want to be sure that the Chinese nuclear capacity is 
not used against us and we will like to be sure as 
Pakistan develops some nuclear devices that it too 
means no ill to us. 

If in the bargain we will be pressurised to 
negotiate the status of Kashmir, we will be 
desperately wanting an "honourable" way to do so. 
Not because we are willing to find a political solution 
to the "Kashmir problem" nor because we want to 
respect the human rights of the people in the Valley 
but because the one and only one superpower will 
want it that way. 


* 


OUR very approach to nationalism derives from this 
apolitical and hence dependent stance. Our 
natlonalism is not something that has grown out of 
a mature self-realisation of our potential as a nation 
and a civilisation, an arrival on the world scene 
through a historical process. It is negative, reactive, 
national-chauvinistic for the most part, both in its 
internal dealings with diverse nationalities and 
social classes and In its external forays especially in 
the smaller neighbours around us, holding Pakistan 
at bay, building a military presence for all this, and 
on these ad hoc grounds ..uirsing illusions of 
achieving "world power” status and expecting 
recognition of the same by others. 

At the same time we are rather fearful of any 
broader and multilateral effort to resolve matters. 
And each time we come forward with a rather clever 
rhetoric to avoid participating in such efforts. 

Hence our pathetic inability to tum the new 
alignment of forces and the new world strategic 
environment around us to emerge as an important 
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actor from the South and.to join in the .global 
movement for peace and .justice so that the 
countries of the South are better able to serve their 
peoples. We in India—and others in the. Third 
World—seem to have lost our elan of the movement 
for ‘national Independence and the post- 
independence era and seem to have become 
passive onlookers of a "world order" that is being 
ordained from yonder. ` `°- - 

At the same time we- have: also’ lost. out: ‘on’ an 
assertive eae: style that W6 had developed for a 
while (it the years 1971'to-1974 in particular) under' 


Indira Gandhi-ithe- Bangladésh- Wár; the Indo- 


Soviet Treaty, the- Pokhran ‘explosich. Thé collapse 
of the Soviet Union on the one hand'and the IMF’ 
World Bank tutelage: en the other’have' made us 
cease to be a power of any ‘conseqtience—having 
been reduced to a mere market—which in turi has’ 
added inanifold ‘to our u&ual'drift and ambivalence. 


ean PET d MEE nac 6p mE 
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FOR a a time now the issue'of raan policy and 
external relations have" béen dealt with" by us in a 
veritable vacuüm. And: Decáüse "they have 'beefi 
dealt with’ In ‘a? vacuum, they have* rerálned 
untelatad to other issues and compulsloris that we 
have had to face. Both our foreign, policy and our 
strategic thinking as well as our rhetoric about them 
have beerr hanging’ loose,' as if they were a ‘thing-in- 
itself. Hence there has never ‘beéh a proper Scrutiny. 
and' critique of'these policies from any quarter: ^ 

The-Ministry of External Affairs and ihe foreign’ 
policy elite around the Prime’ Minister's office have: 
always left in's d sense of discomfort dnd yet has 
gotten away unscathed. This somefiow worked SO 
long as the rest of the world decided the basic 
thrust of international affairs. Now it too is in the 
throes of a larger vacuum. With this the Ail tfe there 
of .the Indian position, às. ‘become’ all t ie“ rhore 
exposed. ` 
. The Issue ‘is’ ‘not one ‘of what. N to lio on 
GATT, thë NPT, missiles and. roéketry' and” such 
other matters. The Issue is not whether to’ produce 
the bomb or not, it ls wholly irrelevant. The’ Issue is 
rather one, of having a. fofal view of where We, are 


and where. we want to go. Seen that way there i is ‘no’ 


justification, for - -délinking, the domestic, and the 


international and treating the latter as.a, separate. 


domaih. ` 


As a nation we face several tasks at the "same 
time. We have to roll back the communal threat with 


a decisiveness that. we havé so far not been able tó 


muster. We, have, to. punish the corrupt and the. 


guilty with: a firm 


We have to, take ‘seriously the, commitments. 


made by. all parties to democratic decefitralisátion. 
We have to sharply _ réduce public ‘expenditure. 
including . defence expenditure, give 1 full support to 


_—~ «+ _-— - 9 — ee eee —— 
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‘literacy and’ nutrition -drives -in which literally 
-thousarids of our countrymen are currently engaged. 
We have to counter and defeat the all round effects 


.,Of our-speculative and black-market economies 


which have rendered our nation so vulnerable. 
There is in us and within our own nation-building 
experience enough to draw and build upon, giving 
to: Oursélves a ‘polity: and- an economy and an 
external thrust: that can enable us to oüt-dó the so: 
called NICs: ' 

‘.We have to, on ‘the other hand, haméss the 
external ‘resources that we ourselves have gamered 
over thé decadés for strengthening our domestic 
endeavours, 

*'For all this we need to engage in a’ créaliva 
model diplomacy in which we are once again heard 
with fespect and patience. The' Americans have to 
learn: more’ from us than we from them. Provided 
we are clear in our minds of what we are and where 
we want to go and how. p a 

The cónnéctions We make between the doméitic 
and’ thé interiational must be put across tó all’ 
without any séiisé-of false diplomacy. Let Pakistan 
be told that any advehturism on its part on thë 
nucléar 'front^Will - only ‘rebound to the Hindütva 
psychosis and threaten the lives of Indian Muslirfis: - 
ZW need to relate to the Pakistan establishment 
riot through- American ‘mediators but through ‘the 
leaders of moderate Islamic states. They too' havé 
afi Interest In-cutbing the: ‘fundamentalist: madnéss 
in their own lands: and to engage in world. potics 
on pragmatic groünds.^ ^ - Ld 

Even Pakistan is getting: weary of ‘paving the 
Islamic: and’ terrorist cards. These‘ are not leading 
her: .anyWhere— if^ abide , ‘isolating hér. "Thierá is, 
of ‘course, nó’ escape’ fr m ouf working “through 
towards: largér settlement on Kashmir. — ': 

But we can do this’ in ways that do'not hurt our 
interests as" a nation-state,’ -the interésts - of the 
people in thé Valley ahd the’ overall interest- of -a 
Strategic’ balancé"' in the region. No traditional 
foreign policy- -establishment or'cohventional strategic: 
analysts can save us from the Horrors’ of the world 
wa are moving into, at home and abroad. | 
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FOR this we need a different vision, different. sats of, 
striving from the grassroots up towards the United 
Nations and associated ‘institutions some of which 
are rendering yeoman service to humanity. 

We .need .a completely different kind of 
“partnership” in peace and justice than can be 
provided under the auspices of the Bretton Woods 
institutions. Or Under the newest and at once highly, 
tantalising, and, d corroding version of "Pax 
Americana, Wi ith both of these the present ruling 
party Is, getting. increasingly encircled: In that lies 
disaster. Our loss, of freedom as a‘nation and à. 
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. Detays—vudicial and Administrative. 
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T :ha delay -in ` disposal:;of: cases. in? courts yis 

'eroding the‘faith ofthe people in:thednstitution 
of the judiciary. ‘Justice delayed is justice denied’ is 
not merely an old addage, it is a living reality, for 
the long delays in judicial proceedings have become 

a distressirig: nightmare that: haunts many: of thdse 
who knock at the doors" ofthe courts to sécure 
speedy redress of thein‘grievances .. ^ erui 

Where''is the’ justice of the .matter whaen..a 
fandiord, who-.is: forbidden by the doctor from 
climbing "upstairs; filos a suit for ejectment of the 
tenant'from ‘the: ground floor-of the houseland ‘the 
case lingers-on'"for a number of years till after the 
death of the ailing landlord?.. Where also.is the 
justice of the case when’a young husband or. wife 
files a ‘case for‘divorce and itis not decided till they 
reach their middle age’ or ‘éven after that? (In 
criminal matters ‘It is ‘a’ mockery -of justice -if `an 
undertrial Has to^ remain: irr-lock-up for a period 
‘exceeding the maximum 'petiod ee to 
which he-could be sentenced if found guilty. ':. 12€ 

It is proposed in- this -piece 16 deai. with ‘the 
‘causes of ‘delay’ in' the ‘District >Courts and thosb 
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pertaining to thé- matters- in thé High Coütts' ‘and 


‘Supreme Coart.’ As! 'régards' thé- District Courts, 41 
tnay--at- thé outset’: ‘cleat’ a popular cobweb “that 
delays are inherent in the judicial system which was 
‘imposed Upon tis‘by the colonial regime 'arid that 
the same is unsuited for Indian conditions. Iri: this 
respact it ‘needs’ to` bé ‘mentioned that thé ‘same 
system is in vogue ‘in’ a-véry large number “of 
countries and has ’béen functioning well, Except; 
‘matters relating to the security of imperial nie, the 
system evoked ‘24miration of our Or eat national 
leaders" and they gave it unsinted praise. ‘As 
regards the charge that delays are inherent in the 
system, it may be mentioned that it was under the 
very same system ‘hat, except in some heavy and 
exceptional matters, murder cases in the Court of 
Session would finish within two months, criminal 
cases in the, Courts of Magistrates would finish 
within four months and civil suits in trial courts 
would b’3 disposed of within one year. 

Tke civil courts in many provinces had to 


| The author is a distinguished jurist and former 
Judge of the Supreme Court of India. 
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‘maintain: airegister regarding: all: over-a:year cases 
and:had to: submit quarterly.reports explaining the 
causes for delay in their disposal. Those: reports 
would be scrutinised at the higher level and where 
necessary requisite directions was issued to the 
subordinate courts. The same used to be true of 
other matters. ^s. «v, cv 

'«One-.ofi the main- causes of, di in siminal 
cases. nowadays is: the-fact that the statements of 
the. witnesses are:not recorded on the day they are 
summoned and they have to come to the court on a 


number. of. days: because of non-recording of their 
'Sstatements.: Earlier, the criminal courts had to 


prepare a daily statement regarding the number-of 
witnesses who! were. present in court in obedience 
to ‘the’ s summons and were sent back without their 
be submitted as to: ‘why the witness was sent back 
without recording his statement and the diet money 
paid to the witness for being present in court had 
gone waste. 

‘My. experience . during the early fifties as the 
Sessions Judge of Ferozepore, which perhaps had 
the largest. number of mufder cases, was that no 
sessions, trial had to be adjoumed for non-presence 
of witness: The prosecution and the investigating 
officer : ‘would: ‘See to it that^all the witnesses. were 
present. on. the. day, of the hearing in the Court of 
Session, ‘with the result that no sessions case could 
pales ‘than two: months. from the date of filing 

hz challan in thie'court of the committing magistrate 
: the tala ae of Judgrhent by the’Sessions 
Courti^ ^ - 

This is not to say that ‘averyihing in the present 
judicial system is perfect. There ate certainly some 
loopholes which have become manifest during the 
course of the years. The. need is to plug those 
loopholes by making necessary amendments in the 
law rather than cast away the entire system. 

An important factor for the delay in the disposal 
of cases is that with the increase In population and 
greater awareness of one's rights and proneness to 
litigation, the number of cases now being filed in . 
courts is much larger compared to the past, while 
the increase in the number of courts to deal with 
those cases has not been commensurate with the 
greater institution and pendency. 
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The Law. Commission of India and other hlgh- 
ranging bodies have suggested a number of 
measures to cope with the arrears and delays 
arising from the huge volume of cases pending in 
courts or what has sometimes been termed as 
judicial explosion. Some of those reports have been 
put in pigeon-holes where they gather dust till such 
time as an outcry about the delay is raised in 
Parliament. 


+ 


DURING the time when | was its Chairman, the 
Law Commission in its 78th Report made concrete 
suggestions for tackling this problem but hardly any 
action was taken. The same has been the fate of 
the other similar reports. It was in sheer disgust that 
in its 79th Report, the Law Commission, while 
dealing with the delays in the Supreme Court and 
the High Courts, had to observe: 
Perusal of this Report would show that though we have 
made a number of new recommendations, there are certain 
other matters about which our recommendations are more 
or less similar to those that have been made already by the 
various Committees and Commissions which have, in the 
past, dealt with the question of delay and arrears. The 
similarity of those recommendations, in the very nature of 
things, is Inevitable and cannot be helped. The response of 
those who have spent many years in the world of law to 
some of the problems faced in the working of the judicial 
system cannot be very dissimilar or much different, and it 
should not be surprising if we find a trend towards similarity 
of the remedies suggested by them. The fact that, Ike other 
Committees and Commissions appointed for the purpose in 
the past, we have had to pin-point attention to the 
desirability of resorting to substantially similar steps and 
measures in quite a number of fiekis goes to show that 
much remained to be done in the matter of implementing 
the recommendations made in the past by the various 
Committees and Commissions it is ín the above context 
that we wish to emphasise that, unless there be positive will 


One aspect of the delay which must cause all- 
round concern is that quite a large number of 
people are resorting to extra-legal methods to 
secure relief in civil disputes or settle scores with 
the culprits whom they believe to have caused 
injury to them or their deceased relative or associate. 
Not much argument is needed to show that this 
would lead to'a state of anarchy and lawlessness. 


* 


ONE ill-effect of the delay In the disposal of cases 
Is the miscarriage of justice resulting from the 
fading of the memory of the witnesses. This also 
leads to the failure of the prosecution to bring home 
the charge to the accused and thus a high 
incidence of acquittal of the actual culprits. The 
delay also gives ample time and opportunity to the 
accused or his relatives and associates to win over 
the prosecution witnesses. 

Coming to the large volume of cases pending in 
the Supreme Court and the consequent delay, in 
the writers view it can be attributed in a substantial 
measure to the liberal approach of the Supreme 
Court in granting leave to the litigants under Article 
136, whereunder a party can agitate a matter in 


. appeal in that Court only if It gets special leave of 


the Court for that purpose. Quite often the special 
leave has been reduced to a level of routine leave 


‘with the result that a large volume of appeals are 


pending in the Supreme Court as a result of special 
leave granted by it. It may perhaps be necessary to 
glve thought to the plea that a certain degree of 
finality has to attach to the decision of the High 
Court. 

Another cause which has led to larger institution 
of cases during recent years has been the 


and strong desire to give concrete and practica! shape to — (inbredictapility of judges. Cases have been known 


the recommendations, the problem of delay and arrears 
would dog our steps in the judicial field. it is also plain that 
there cannot be much satisfaction in having Reports of 
Committees and Commissions, if those Reports are 
ultimately to be shelved in pigeon-holes to gather dust and 
to be taken out only when a future Committee or Commission 
is again entrusted with the task of dealing with delays and 
arrears. 

Finally, we may add that any report that deals with the 
question of delay In the disposal of judicia! cases and the 
heavy backlog of arrears can bear fruit only If prompt action 
ls taken on the report and there is speedy implementation 
of auch of the recommendahons contained therein as are 
found to be acceptable A report dealing with the question 
of delay must be distinguished from a report dealing with 
the review of a particular enactment or code. A report of the 
former kind has an urgency of its own, and it is but 
Imperative that there should be no undue delay in taking 
action on a report which itself deals with the question of 
eliminating delay. 


where the’Court granted leave and admitted appeal, 
even In matters wherein there had been concurrent 
finding of fact of three courts below:- This was so 
despite the normal rule that on questions of fact the 
finding of the Court of First Appeal should ordinarily 
be treated as final. The above unpredictability has 
also led to the filing of al! kinds of frivolous special 
leave petitions which otherwise no one could have 
thought of fillng in the court knowing fully well that it 
would be straightaway reiected. 

Resort to public interest litigation has undoubtedly 


^ 
i 


highlighted some of the unsavoury and pernicious ~- 


matters in the field of administration and has 
resulted in remedial measures being provided to 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Preserving Forest Wealth in Third World 


K.R. NARAYANAN 


The following address was delivered by,the Vice-President, K.R. Narayanan, at the first Ministertal 


» Conference of the Forestry Forum for Developing Countries on September 1, 1993. 


I n pre-historic times before human beings 
began clearing forests and creating farms, 
towns and cities, over 60 -per-cent of the earth's 
land surface was covered by forests as against less 
than 30,per cent today, and most people lived in 
forests sustaining themselves on forest produce 
and hunting: Gradually the growth of civilisation 
allenated people from thelr forest habitat and from 
nature, and the ecosystem of the forests—that 
harmonious relationship between the living and non- 
living things—got disrupted. In our country some of 
the profoundest and elevated philosophies and 
poetry of mankind originated in the quietude and 
beauty of the green and flowering wildernesses. 
They were the backdrop for simple living and high 
thinking. They are still part of the life and culture of 
our people. Above all, the forests are still a major 
source of livelihood for people, for millions of people 
in the Third World. The social, economic and 
cultural importance of forests is, therefore, paramount 
for us.’ 

Today forests have become important for different 
and scientific reasons, for preventing global warming 
and for averting a climatic disaster. We in the Third 
World trying desperately to advance on the scale of 
economic development are intensely interested in 
this global problem but cannot ignore the social and 


economic issues affecting the people. For developed — 


countries tropical and other Fhird World forests are 
primarily "sinks" for the enormous carbon-doxide 
emissions produced by their unrestrained 
industrialisation and pursuit of the consumerist 
paradise. it is useful to stress this difference 


‘because of the tendency on the part of the 


advanced countries to fix excessive responsibility 
on the developing countries for the ongoing 
greenhouse effect and the oncoming climatic 
catastrophe. No one from the developing world 
assembled here will deny that the destruction of 
tropical forests contributes significantly to the 
greenhouse effect. But let us not Ignore the fact that 
the countries of the North have destroyed a major 
part óf their forests, are still destroying them, and 
are today involved in the destructlon of forests in 
the developing countries as well. 


—tditor 


It has been estimated that the cumulative loss of 
forests In human history has been to the tune of two 
billon hectares most of which occurred in the 
temperate zone. This is equivalent to the present 
total tropical forest area on the globe. While about 
10 per cent of the Amazonian rain forest has been 
felled over the last fifty years, 45 per cent of the 
UK's anclent forests have been lost and in the USA 
only eight per cent of the country's original forest 
cover remalns and, in recent years, trees have 
been felled at a faster rate than in the Amazon rain 
forest. To say this is not to admit that during the last 
few decades tropical deforestation has not become 
a major source of carbon-dloxide, emissions and 
that today and in the immediate future the Third 
World has a national and global responsibility to 
protect, sustain and expand the forest cover. But 
the plea is that historical and current responsibilities 
for the phenomenon of deforestation must be 
accepted by the developed world together with the 
consequent implications with regard to economic 
and technological assistance in a system of 


. International cooperation. It ls not enough to preach 


the principles of Forestry. There is an old saying In 
the Indian language that the cat goes on a 
pilgrimage after eating a hundred rats! 


* 


THE Rilo de Janeiro Summit on Environment and 
Development has reached an agreement in the 
form of a non-legally binding authoritative statement 
of principles for a global consensus on the 
management, conservation and sustalnable 
development of forests. Agenda 21 has spelt out an 
integrated approach to the planning and 
management of land resources, multiple roles and 
functions of all types of forests, forest lands and 
woodiands, a broad action plan to combat 
desertification, programmes for dealing with fragile 
eco-systems like the mountains of the world and 
objectives and activitles to improve the conservation 
of biological diversity and sustainable use of biological 
resources. It is interesting to note that ten out of the 
forty action points included in Agenda 21 relate to 
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agriculture, an area closely allied to blo-diversity 
and sustainable forestry. Our outstanding agricultural 
scientist, Dr M.S. Swaminathan, has pointed out 
that in spite of the fact that of 400 milllon farming 
familles in the world 100 million families live in Indla 
and another 100 million in China, the current GATT 
negotiations are mainly pre-occupied with the welfare 
of a few million families on either side of the 
Atlantic. This is indicative of the current obsession 
with the Interests of the developed countries be it in 
the industrial, agricultural or forestry aspects of the 
environmental and ecological crisis facing mankind. 

In this context the Ministerial Meeting of the 
Forestry Forum for Developing Countries with 
observers from the developed countries is of 
considerable significance. | must extend a special 
welcome to the observers at this meeting, for, if | 
- may appropriate a phrase that Shakespeare used 
of Hamlet, they are "the most observed of all 
observers". On the policies and actions of the 
governments they represent will depend the 
successful and happy denouement of the drama of 
environment and development that is being enacted 
today on the world stage. One central principle of 
the Forestry Principles is the sovereign right of 
states to use their resources in accordance with 
their own environmental policies and developmental 
needs and with the participation and for the benefit 
of millions of poor people who depend on the 
forests for their subsistence. It Is relevant to stress 
here that these people have not just been cutting 
down and despoiling forests but also tending and 
caring them over the centuries. One outstanding but 
unacknowledged contribution has been that of the 
poor farmers of the Himalayan ranges in India and 
Nepal who have put in massive labour over many 
long years to terrace the mountain sides protecting 
them from soil erosion. The sophisticated bio- 
Scientists of the world who claim fame and profits 
by working on germ plasm of plants from the tropics 
have not reallsed that it is the farmers of the Third 
World who have shrewdly observed, carefully tended 
and selectively cultivated and preserved for future 
generations innumerable varietles of plants and 
grains. 

Modem patenting system based not so much on 
sclentific but commercial considerations must not 
be allowed to deprive us of the fruits of the hard and 
creative work put in by generations of our farmers 
and forest dwellers. We have to preserve our blo- 
diversity the rich treasure house of thousands and 
thousands of varieties of plants and life-forms that 
we possess. We have to ensure that genes and 
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germ plasm of the botanical and biological variety 
are not appropriated by the developed world without 
any returns to us, or even access to the 
biotechnological knowledge and products based 
upon it except at prohibitive costs. Time has come 
for the developing world to protect its botanical and 
biological heritage, protect it for itself and for the 
world, and not permit it to be deprived of through 
refined modern scientific methods and one-sided 
patent laws. It is time that developing countries 
cooperated among themselves more closely and 
more meaningfully in agricultural, biotechnological, 
forestry and environmental sciences. If for one 
reason or another we do not have the political will to 
do so and we prefer to hang on to the hem of the 
glamorous garments of Western science, it would 
not be justifiable for us to bemoan our lot or to 
blame others for it. There is enough of natural 
resources and stock of sclentific-technological 
knowledge in the Third World for us to work 
together in solidarity and cooperate with the rest of 


the world in an open and full-blooded manner but 


with some degree of equality of status and basic 
self-reliance. RS i 


+ 


TODAY we are living in a one-world, though a 
somewhat disorderly one-world. All of the Third 
World has opened itself up to the rest of the world. 
Therefore when | speak of basic self-reliance and 
equality of status it is in the context of the freest 
and widest system of International cooperation. We, 
In india, as others present here, have opened up 
our economy to the rest of the world. That is in our 
interest and in the interests of humanity. But basic 
self-reliance and equality of status are fundamental 
to this opening up and free international cooperation. 
As Mahatma Gandhi put it: 

Let the doors and windows of my house be open, and the 

winds of the cultures of the world blow about it, but | refuse 

to be swept off my feet. 

That is the spirit in which we approach 
international cooperation, be it in the realm of 
culture, science, economics ór commerce. The 
soverelgn right to manage and develop our natural 
resources and to acquire a certain degree of basic 
technological self-reliance Is fundamental to not 
belng swept off our feet in the face of the opening 
up for full-blooded international cooperation. 

Increased internatlonal cooperation is essential 
for the sustained and environmentally sound 
development of forests in the developing countries. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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US Sanctions on China and Pakistan 
under MTCR. 


D. BANERJEE 


h [e] n August 25 the USA imposed trade sanctions 


under the MTCR on China and Pakistan for 
the transfer from Beijing of M-11 missile components 
and technology. The sanctions would affect ten 
companies in China and Pakistan's Defence Ministry. 
These would be effective for two years and include 
stoppage of trade in Category II items between the 
US firms and these agencies. Just over a month 
ago, Glavkosmos of Russia and the Indian Space 
Research Organisation (ISRO) came under a similar 
ban. 

Many questions arise that are of critical 
importance. In the first order are factual issues. 
What is the MTCR? What are the missiles that 
come under this ban? What effect will it have on 
India's geo-strategic environment? In the next order 
are matters conceming relations between nations 
and international power politics. 

The MTCR has evolved on the basis of Western 
assumptions that a certain degree of technological 
edge has to be maintained between the developing 
nations and themselves. The MTCR attempts to 
deny other nations the capability to develop missiles. 
There are other comparable formal and informal 
arrangements. The 'Australia Group' performs similar 
functions for chemical weapons. Cocom 
(Coordinating Committee for Multilateral Export 
Controls) prevents the transfer of strategic items 
including materials, equipment and technology that 
are often of use for dual purposes. The 'Nuclear 
Suppliers Group', formed in 1978, regulates the 
export of nuclear weapon-related technology and 
equipment. : 

After discussions over a number of years the 
MTCR came into effect on: April 16, 1987. Initially 
there were seven ‘members’ or ‘partners’ in the 
regime. The missiles (including components and 
technology) that were to be denied were those with 
a payload of over 500 kilograms and a range in 
excess of 300 kilometres. These missiles were 
considered nuclear-weapon-capable. 


Major General Benerjee Is the Deputy Director of 
the institute for Defence Studies and Analyses, 


New Delhi. 





After the Gulf war 1990-91 and Saddam Hussain's 
chemical weapons threat, the MTCR guidelines 
were reviewed. The scope was extended to include 
missiles capable of carrying biological and chemical 
as well as nuclear weapons. New guidelines were 
announced on January 7, 1993 and which now 
included, "any missiles, regardless of their payload 
or range, which are judged to be Intended to carry 
any weapon of mass destruction, not just nuclear 
weapons". This would bring into its ambit virtually 
any missile or unmanned aerial vehicle. The 22 
‘partners’ now are: Austrialia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Greece, 
Germany, Iceland, italy, Japan, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America. ' 

The MTCR is neither a treaty nor a formal 
agreement; it is merely a policy. To implement this 
policy the ‘partners’ are required to formulate 
national laws and institute mechanisms to prevent 
missile-relevant transfers to those countries which 
are likely to develop them. Items on which restraint 
wil! be exercised are listed in an Annex, which has 
two categories. Category 1 items are wider in scope 
and are of greater sensitivity. Category 2 are 
somewhat less so. The present US sanction on 
China and Pakistan are in repect to Category 2, and 
include items such as rocket propellants, 
mechanisms for separating rockets stages, rocket 
motor cases, instruments, tracking.systems, certain 
types of computers and software, and several other 
items. The USA implements the MTCR guidelines 
through its own national legilsation, the National 
Defence Authorisation Act (NDAA). So far the USA 
has imposed sanctions under the MTCR on China, 
Pakistan, India, Soviet Union, South Africa, North ` 
Korea and iran. Suppliers and recipients both come 
under its fold. 

No action was taken whan China sold the 2700 
kilometres range CSS-2 Missiles to Saudi Arabia in 
1988, even though the MTCR was fully operative at 
the time. But in June 1991 the USA imposed 
sanctions for two years on two Chinese defence 
Industries and Pakistan s Space and Upper 
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Atmospheric Research Commission (SUPARCO) 
under the MTCR. It was lifted only in the case of 
China when it became an 'adherent' to the MTCR 
from February 1, 1992. The sanctions lapsed for 
Pakistan in June 1993. 


+ 


CHINA and Russia are both ‘adherents’ to the 


MTCR. An ‘adherent’ is expected to abide by the 
MTCR guidelines and implement the MTCR export 
controls fully in its national legislation. An ‘adherent’, 
however, is not a party to the discussions framing 
policies; hence China would not have shaped the 
January 7, 1993 guidelines, even though it would 
certainly not be unaware of them. Beljing's claim 
that the M-11 missiles which have a range of 300 
kilometres and a payload of 500 kilograms and, 
therefore, do not violate the MTCR guidelines 
cannot be sustained. It must also be said that the 
USA held extensive discussions with China before 
imposing these sanctions. 

China is unlikely to have supplied complete M-11 
missiles to Pakistan, even though this has also 
been reported in some quarters; but probably only 
significant components and technology. China has 
also developed the more advanced M-9 solid fuel, 
road mobile missile with a range of 800 kilometres 
and considered it for transfer both to Syria and 
Pakistan. The US pressures may have succeeded 
in preventing it. The M-11 is liquid fuelled, but 
additional stages are capable of being added to it, 
after further development, to give it an extended 
range of 1500 kilometres or more. Therefore, the 
transfer of technology and components assume a 
special salience. The Hatf-3 that is being talked 
about in Pakistan may be either based on the M-11 
or M-9. That is also why the USA has wamed that if 
Pakistan develops the missiles, sanctions imposed 
wil then be under Category 1. Pakistan has 
acknowledged that it has received short range 
tactical missiles from China, but has not elaborated 
this further. l 

How will the sanctions affect Pakistan and 
China? It will have almost no impact on Pakistan. It 
already comes under the Pressler Amendment for 
ban on pufchase of military equipment from the 
USA and it imports no missile-related technology 
from it. If components and technology for the M-11 
missiles have already been received in November 
1992, it stands to lose little if further transfers do not 
take place. In a few years from now, subject to 
further confirmation, Pakistan may have the capability 


to deliver nuclear weapons by missiles, in addition 
to its F-16 aircraft, to cities in India very far from its 
borders. 

"The sanctions will hurt China more. it will stand 
to lose certain missile-related technologies from the 
USA. Its space launch businéss may also suffer. At 
$ 30 million a launch compared to $ 80 milllon in the 
USA, it has a competitive edge that would have 
provided it business from many multinational * 
companies. -With the likely introduction soon of 
global satellite telephone communications, requiring 
scores if not hundreds of satellites, this is likely to 
emerge as a multi-billion dollar business. 

Surprisingly, the nation that will get hurt most In a 
commercial sense Is the USA Itself. The US-China 
trade that will be hit Is about $ 400-500 million 
annually, of which at least $ 350 million would have 
been US exports. This has to be seen in the context 
of the total US-China trade of about $ 30 billion in 
1992 of which a thumping $ 18 billlon was the US 
trade deficit. It amounts to barely-1.5 per cent of the 
total US-China trade, but as high as six per cent of 
the US exports of China. This may cost a few 
thousand highly skilled jobs in the USA and thus 
bring industrial lobby pressures on Washington, as 
on the MFN extension question earlier, which may 
well compel a revision of the sanctions. On the 
other hand, if Category 2 sanctions are imposed, 
trade to the tune of about $ 3-4 billion annually may 
be affected. At the same time, the willingness of the 
US Govemment to impose such strict sanctions at 
considerable cost to Itself is a testimony to Its 
determination to come out strongly against missile 
proliferation. 

What indications does it provide on the nature of 
international power politics in the changing world 
environment? A brlef look at China's reaction to 
these sanctions is in order. Liu Huaging, the 
Chinese Vice-Foreign Minister, launched à scathing 
attack on the USA as was to be. expected. He 
claimed that China had not violated the MTCR 
guidelines and that this was a direct attack on its 
sovereignty. He accused the USA of brutally violating 
norms of intematiohal behaviour. He also accused 
the USA of endangering China's security by agreeing 
to sell 150 F-16 aircraft to Taiwan in 1992. He then 
threatened to reconsider China's commitment to the 
MTCR. Finally, he said that this action may: put 
Sino-US relations in jeopardy. China is not without 
cards in the game of power politics. It is a member 
of the Security Council where its veto is a major 
weapon. It has a highly effective arms industry and 
Its arms sales can well tit regional power equations. 
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Its leadership is coherent and there are no intemal 
political considerations to constrain its policies. Yet, 
it is also vulnerable to wider trade and technology 
sanctions at the present moment of its economic 
evolution. It is keen to present an image of a 
responsible player in the world scene. There will, 
therefore, be must rhetoric and acrimony Initially, 
yet, some eventual accommodation cannot entirely 
be ruled out as had happened earlier. 

The timing of the announcement is of some 
significance. No doubt the intention was to put 
pressure on the Indian Foreign Secreatary, J.N. 


Dixit, just before his talks with the US officials the | 


next day, to discuss amongst others, some of these 
very issues. It was made as if to demonstrate 
Washington's even-handedness between Indian and 
Pakistan, with reference to the cryogenic rocket 
deal of the former. It also quite strongly emphasised 
the USA's priority on tackling issues of controlling 


the spread of weapons of mass destruction. 

There are important lessions to India on this 
episode. The most obvious of course is that New 
Delhi finds no direct advantage as a consequence 
of these sanctions. in spite of the US determination, 
the deed has already been done. Pakistan will go 
ahead with its missile programme. With technologies 
and components already acquired and more to be 
obtained surreptitiously, It will most likely complete 
the missiles. More pertinent is the effect on India of 
the demarches on the development and deploymet 
of its missiles by the G-7 countries. Obviously the 
pressures will mount. Last is the depth and dimension 
of Sino-Pak weapon cooperation programmes. 
Beijing’s willingness to continue with the sale of M- 
11 missiles to Pakistan In spite of enormous 
pressures from the USA and India’s own strong 
objections, are a testimony to this relationship. 

E 





NARAYANAN: Forest Wealth In Third Worid 
(Continued from page 8) 


It is In our common interest to forge a global 
partnership by evolving a transparent mechanism 
for the flow of information, technology and funds 
that will lead to greater national capacity for 
management of the massive problems of forestry. It 
is not only forests that have direct impact on 
environment and climate change. The mineral and 
oil wealth of countries, the ubiquitous phenomenon 
of the automobile, and technologies—both adverse 
and beneficial-—have as much or greater relevance 
for the production of greenhouse gases and the 
state of the environment. All such relevant factors 
should, logically as well as practically, enter the 
system of international cooperation and regulation 
without setting aside the, minimum conditions of 
sovereignty. 

This gathering here is proof of the interest of the 
developing countries to carry forward the decisions 
and guidelines of the Rio Summit for International 
as well as national action in tackling the problems of 
the forest. | should like to emphasise that while the 
obligations -In this regard of ‘the intemational 


: community, particularly of the advanced countries, 


are of great Importance, we have to take among the 
developing countries themselves individual and 
collective action to tackle the problem by preventing 
deforestation and launching programmes of 
reforestation. It has been said that large-scale 
reforestation is one of the most constructive 
programmes that can be undertaken. . Many 
developing countries have already embarked upon 
such programmes. “The great green wall of China”, 
6500 kilometres long, of trees and shrubs, is a 
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conspicuous example. 

India has also achieved some significant results 
in slowing down deforestation and in growing new 
forests. A national forestry plan is under 
Implementation. Environmental. brigades, affore- 
station brigades, and ecological task forces have 
been organised by the NGOs. Our wild life 
conservation projects have met with considerable 
success, including the famous tiger project. The 
Chipko movement started in India nearly 20 years 
ago has become the modal of a people’s movement- 
for protection of forests. For us protecting forests is 
not just for absorbing carbon dioxide. It is for the 
livelihood of millions of human beings, and it must 
be remembered that the welfare and the future of 
the human being is the central cohcern of all 
environmental programmes. For us forests are also 
for nurturing the thousands and thousands of 
varieties of plants and other life-forms, all of which 
in an intimate and integral relationship sustain the 
climate and the balance of the earth. In India we 
have looked upon the entire world of animate and 
inanimate objects as.an interdependent mechanism 
and while we recognised the human individual as 
the centre of things, we also respected all other 
forms of life and realised the fact of dependence 
and kinship of the human belng with nature and all 
forms of life. This is the philosophy that ought to 
animate our approach to forestry and to the larger 
issue of global environment. 

| am confident that this high level and 

representative conference will make an important 

contribution to the formulation of action programmes 

for protecting, preserving and sustaining the forests 
of the world for the good of the human race. 
' E 
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W. do not believe in a rigid autarchy, but we do want to make India self- 


sufficient in regard to her needs as far as this is possible. We want to develop 
international trade, importing articles which we cannot easily produce and 
exporting such articles as the rest of the world wants from us. We do not 
propose to submit to the economic imperialism of any other country or to 
impose our own on others. We believe that the nations of the world can co- 
operate togéther in building a world economy which ts advantageous for all 
and in this work we shall gladly co-operate. But this economy cannot be based 
on the individual profit motive, nor can it subsist within the framework of 
imperialist system. It means a new world order, both politically and economically, ; 
and free nations co-operating together for their own as well as the larger good. ý 
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INDIAN ECONOMY} 


lliusory Growth and Real Stagnation 


Š K. ARAVINDAKSHAN 


Ibert Camus once said: "It is easy to be 

logical, but very difficult to be logical till the 
bitter end." This reasoning aptly applies to our 
Finance Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh, particularly 
when he is faced with the pitiable predicament of 
having to justify his policy of import liberalisation as 
an instrument to usher in export-led growth whereas 
in reality what has happened In India today is that 
imports: have been liberalised, but exports have 
tended to be sluggish while the growth of the 
economy is stagnating. 

in the discussion paper entitled Economic 
Reforms: Two Years After and the Tasks Ahead, 
released in early July, 1993, Dr Singh declares: 

Despite the sweeping relaxation of Import controls non-oll 

imports in 1992-93 at 14, 319 million dollars were 15 per 

cent lower than In 1990-91, though the rea! GDP was at 
least five per cent higher. 

The implication of this statement is that the slow- 
down of imports is an achievement. How far is it 
correct? Is it not more rational to presume that the 
reduced level of non-oil imports in 1992-93 is 
indicative of the slow-down in industrial activity and 
a drag on economic growth? Things being such, it 


must be wrong to conclude that there has been a , 


rise in the real GDP during the said period. The 
logic of liberalisation as a sop to economic growth 
tends to lose credibility In this context. 

The rationale for the ‘market-friendly’ reforms, 
including economic liberalisation, is said to be 
enlargement of imports in support of a booming 
economy. If it were really so, it passes muster how 
the government can claim’ that the decline in 
Imports in 1992-93 is a sign of achievement of its 
'open economy strategy'. How could a vicious policy 
perspective of the eightles become a virtue of the 
nineties just because the govemment feels and 
claims that it is so? Curiouser still, the government 
boasts of having pushed up the GDP growth rate 
during the same period. Is it not a contradiction? 

What is the reality in the sector of GDP growth? 
The growth rate of the economy was 1.2 per cent in 
1991-92 as against 5.2 per cent in 1990-91. It is 


now officially claimed that this growth rate suddenly 
rose to four per cent in 1992-93, that is, the total for ; 
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two years works out to 5.2 per cent. It is on this 
basis the government claims that the real GDP in 
1992-93 was higher at least by five per cent when 
compared with that in 1990-91. This is an absolutely 
hollow claim in the sense that it ignores the 
phenomenon of population growth on an average of 
2.1 per cent per annum over the two-year period. 
As such, the per capita GDP growth during this 
period must have been just one per cent. However, 
according to the estimate made by the Centre for 
Monitoring Indian economy, an expert non- 
governmental agency, the actual GDP growth rate 
In 1992-93 was only three per cent and not four per 
cent in which case the per capita GDP growth must 
have been closer to zero than one per cent. 


* 


THE logic behind the government's claim that after 
the adoption of the liberalisation policy the economy 
received a boost breaks down under the weight of 
its own argument that import controls in 1992-93 
acted as a drag on growth whereas' decline in 
Imports has pushed up the rate of growth in just one 
year's time. The fact, however, is that even after 
liberatisation, Industrial growth has ben stagnating, 
with or without more imports. And if the GDP 
growth has not been affected proportionately as a 
consequence, the credit goes to the . bountiful 
monsoons which kept agricultural production high. 
Anybody in his senses can understand that if 
domestic growth impulses in the industrial sector 
had been strong enough, imports would have risen 
and not fallen. 

That industrial production In the country lost 
bounce following import compression ts revealed by 
the index of industrial manufactures which had 
declined by 1.7 per cent in 1991-92 whereas 
despite the:easing of import restrictions and credit 
curbs the production of manufactures registered 
only a marginal increase of about 0.8 per cent in 
1992-93. Even today the total output of manufactures 
is below the level in 1990-91. This is against the 
official projection of overall growth in industrial 


production including manufactures, quarrying and 


power generation by four per cent or even four to 
five per cent in 1992-93. The actual overall growth 
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is just 1.3 per cent. Added to this was the hard 
Knock -received by the public sector outlay ‘on 
industry with the government's decision to reduce 
steeply its budgetary support to the public sector 
enterprises which, in turn, have had to slow down 
investment in the "absence of adquate funds 
mobilised through internal resources generation and 
from the scam-depressed capita! market. Naturally, 
it meant a fall in the domestic consumption of steel, 
cement, etc. the prices of which shot up due to 
decontrol. The successive increase is coal prices 
pushed up costs of production and prices of cement 
and aluminium cutting down their domestic 
consumption still further. In short, economic reforms 
inspired by fatwa rather than logic has-led to a 
critical situation in the industrial sector characterised 
by stagnation as well as inflation which phenomenon 
‘some economists call “stagflation”. The export 
sector of the economy in general too has been 
stagnating on account of tardy growth expectations 
and the low level of buoyancy in demand for Indian 
exports in the world market. The only redeeming 
feature in the otherwise hopeless situation are the 


prospects for good harvests during the coming 
season which may stagger the march of inflation to 
some extent. 

In conclusion, it must be said that the tall claim of 
a significant growth in the GDP since 1990-91 when 
the government initiated a series of policy measures 
towards liberalisation and globalisation of the 
economy cannot be substantiated. For a Finance 
Minister of the stature of Dr Manmohan Singh who 
has been speaking volumes in support of 
liberalisation, it is unfair and illogical to claim that a 
decline in imports is a sign of health of the 
economy. To cap it all, there is the propaganda at 
the official level that the fiscal deficit has been 
reduced from 8.5 per cent of the GDP to 5.7 per 
cent between 1990-91 and 1992-93 with a promise 
to the World Bank-IMF authorities that by 1996-97 it 
will be slashed to three per cent. What is forgotten 
rather conveniently in this context is that this 
significant reduction has been achieved and is 
sought to be advanced further, at the cost of axing 
public investment in an economy which, as yet, 
shows no signs of compensatory private investment, 
either Indian or foreign. . E 
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Updating India's Non-Alignment 


M.S. RAJAN 


EXE he decision of the Soviet Union (at the 
T. instance of the United States) to modify 
substantially (If not really scrap) the two-year old 
Indo-Russian agreement on the sale to India of 
cryogenic engines (alongwith transfer of related 
technology) is one more, and the latest, reason for 
India's continued non-alignment between the sole 
superpower (the United States of America) and the 
ex-superpower, Russia. That the latter had to 
succumb to US pressure in this respect for 
understandable Russian economic reasons, is one 
notable aspect of the prevailing state of international 
relations. It is a blatant act of US superpowerism. 

The related, but more important, point of this 
development is its political as well as economic 
significance to non-aligned India. !n effect, the 
United States has forced modification of a valid 
agreement between two independent, sovereign 
nations. Politically, it needs to be underlined that 
the allegedly revolutionary changes in the post-Cold 
War period Is nothing of the kind—hegemonism of 
the Great Powers over the international system 
remains today as valid as ever for the last 350 
years of the sovereign-state system. This needs to 
be re-emphasised, contrary to much conventional 
thinking, especially in the news media. It is for this 
reason that the present writer has been asserting in 
his writings that non-alignment continues to be 
relevant and valid, despite post-Cold War (and 
superficial) changes In the framework of international 
relations. 

Secondly, in terms of economic significance, it is 
perfectly clear that there is little prospect of the 
developed states helping the developing in the 
economic/technological development of the latter. 
The so-called North-South dialogue has been 
practically frozen, and the developed states have 
been showing mere lip-sympathy for the poor, 
developing states, by Intermittently—and in driblets— 
offering economic and technical assistance (perhaps 
outmoded too). The US opposition to the Indo- 
Russian economic and technical deal about the 
latter supplying the cryogenic engines (with the 
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transfer of related technology) is more to do with 
this old stand than the present US smokescreen to 
prevent transfer of the technology of the manufacture 
of missiles of non-members of the notorious 
international cartel of the developed states (and 
their friends), the MTCR (Missile Technology Control 
Regime). The unstated, but understandable, US 
opposition to the transfer of technology to India 
is—for blatantly commercial reasons—nothing 
whatsoever to do with the alleged and likely misuse 
of the technology for non-peaceful purposes; after 
all, both India and Russia have repeatedly assured 
the United States of these peaceful (essentially 
meteorological purposes) but in vain. The United 
States is believed to be afraid of india becoming a 
competitor in the commercial launching of satellites. 
Indeed, reportedly, the US has offered to Russia as 
a bait promises to give Russia a share in the 
commercial launching of these satellites. 


* 


ONE other, economic, aspect of the US pressure 
on Russia is that the Russian cryogenic englnes are 
belleved to be much cheaper than those of the 
United States, and that is precisely the reason for 
india going In for the Russian engines, after 
exploring the costs of supply of the engines by 
some other nations, particularly the United States 
and France. 

In the circumstances, non-aligned India has no 
option but to go back to its time-tested policy of 
setf-rellance in the development of technology for 
these engines, as in other respects. It is good to 
know that Indian scientists are capable of 
manufacturing these engines. Obviously, this would 
mean greater cost, and delay too, in the manufacture 
of these engines, but then, that is how other 
nations—China in particular—have developed their 
own technology. Some persons will, of course, 
ridicule the Indian efforts as a case of "re-inventing 
the wheel", but if Indla is determined to retain its 
non-aligned stance, there is no alternative. The real 
issue is whether and how far mastering this 
technology is in India's vital national interest. That Is 
a major political decision for the Indian Government. 

Some Indians, who are politically chicken-hearted, 
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would oppose, the decision to go ahead with the 
indigenous development of this technology, on the 
presumption that India might have to confront the 
United States, the sole superpower. This is not 
necessary, as It has not been so far in our present, 
friendly, relations. This is simply a matter of skilful 
diplomacy. We need to reiterate our traditional 
stand that, as a non-aligned state, we plan to move 
ahead in our economic, technological, development 
for paceful purposes, that we are opposed to the 
norms, of the discriminatory MTCR, as we have 


(03 





MEDIA. 


| 


. maintain with 


been to the signing of the NPT, and that India is 
determined to pursue, as before, economic/ 
technological development for peaceful (and 
developmental) purposes. 

Nor should we unduly resent Russia reneging on 
their agreement with India. They have their problems 
and reasons for yielding to US pressure, with which 
we can only sympathise. We can continue to 
it our economic/technological 
'cooperation in other flelds. Agaln, we can (as we 
have been doing all along) avoid a confrontation 
with this old, and hitherto-reliable, friend. n 


Media and Rural Development 


A.N. PRABHU 


[7M he media is now split into two powerful 
T segments, the print media and the electronic 
media. Insofar as print media is concerned, In which 
| have the privilege tó work, its health depends 
among other things on the educational level obtaining 
in the country. India today has more illiterates in 
absolute terms than when we became independent 
46 years ago. Since literacy is about 50 plus per 
cent according to the 1991 census, the total number 
of illiterates will be no less than 400 million—the 
population of Japan, Germany, France and Britain 
pur together! 

We are, therefore, talking of the remaining 450 
million people. India has about 25,000 newspapers, 
magazins and periodicals with a combined circulation 
of about 65 million copies. Of this, 2100 are daily 
newspapers and the remaining, about 23,000, are 
accounted for by periodicals. The highest number of 
newspapers is published ín Hindi, followed by 
English, Bengali, Urdu and Marathi. Circulationwise, 
however, the Malayalam press is said to enjoy the 
third position after Hindi and English. 

There are 240 big, 499 medium and 6190 small 
newspapers, claiming one-third share of the total 
circulation. Of the 2000 newspapers, 736 are small 
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newspapers enjoying a circulation of less than 
25,000 copies. 

Just as In other areas, there is a rural and urban 
divide In the print media as well. The complaint that 
rural areas which cover 80 per cent of the population 
get hardly 25 per cent of the coverage in the media 
is undoubtedly true. It is futile to be altruistic in this 
matter. No newspaper can publish reports about the 
development in a village unless it is of exceptional 
importance or of human interest. That makes sense 
to a student of economics like me. It makes no 
sense to publish ad nauseam reports about rural 
areas when there is no readership for it. Secondly, 
proximity is the essence of news interest. If three 
persons die In a road accident or a baby falls 
because of an uncovered manhole in Delhi, people 
will be greatly interested to know more about it. If 
400 people die in a boat mishap in Bangladesh, it is 
a tragedy but no more to a Delhite. Marketability of 
a product like the newspaper depends a great deal 
on the demand for it in the areas of circulation. This 
is a fact of life which cannot be ignored. 


$ 


IT is stating the obvious that the media has been 
unfairly singled out for the charge that it does not 
publish rural news. Why not look at the medical 
profession? How many doctors are willing on their 
own to go: to villages and serve the poor? Even 
bonds, which are executed to enforce work in 
villages for a two-year period or so after MBBS, are 
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not honoured. How many politicians are prepared to 
spend a night in a village without electricity—namely, 
air conditioning—or potable water? They rush back 
by car or helicopter to take shelter in the city's posh 
hotels. 

There is a natural antipathy to live in the villages. 
A German scholar who lived in India for 22 years 
teaching in universities and who settled down in 
Shantiniketan, writes that he spends one or two 
days a week among the Santhal tribes, 45 kilometres 
from Shantiniketan, but found that the elite and 
better-off intelligentsia in the University knew next 
to nothing about the Santhal life-style. They were as 
stranger to the rural life as he himself was when he 
landed there 22 years earlier! 

The Western-educated Oriental gentleman (WOG) 
is a misfit in the village. Similalry, newspapers 
produced in the urban centres, State and Union 
capitals, is mainly to cater to the urban readers. If 
they are to print reports on the problems of villages, 
who is interested in them? In brief, therefore, the 
effort will have to be made to sell the village 
problems to the urban pe ple with the clear 
objective of finding solutions to them. The activities 
in rural areas are important for a better living in 
cities. This has to be hammered into the minds of 
people In the urban areas. 

While agreelng that there is an acute need for 
projecting rural problems in perspective, | may add 
that it will not be correct to say that the Indian 
newspapers overlook or ignore rural developments 
or problems connected with them. There is an 
increasing awareness for highlighting social—not 
necessarily sati—issues. Admittedly, language 
newspapers predominate Indian readership and 
English accounts for a minuscule of this; the burden 
of projecting rural problems falls on them. The crux 
of the thesis is that English publications enjoy a 
disproportionately high clout in government circles 
in Delhi. What appears in these newspapers 
reportedly carry weight, even though their reach in 
the countryside falls far short. 

| work in an English newspaper and, therefore, 
would refrain from expressing my views either way. 
But with all humility at my command, | must say if 
English publications command respect and authority 
diametrically opposed to their strength, | can only 


attribute this, among others, to the following: 

) Amore professional approach to the contents, 

n) A more conscious effort to take an objective view of events 
lending credibility, 

lil) adopting a wider perspective, and 

IV) faster adophon of modern CHE: and technique of 


production. " 

| must point out here that language papers which 
have by and large followed the principle of objectivity 
and are alive to the information technology (IT) 
explosion taking place, have done reasonably as 
well as the-English newspapers. At the same time 
one cannot ignore the fact that language papers are 
closer to the people, closer to the authority and 
consequently are swayed by events more often 
than perhaps English papers brought out from the 
State and Union capitals. it will be unrealistic to 
expect them to insulate themselves against the 
ambience in which they have to work or not to be 
Influenced by currents and cross-currents. 

* 
IT is universally admitted that if living conditions 
improve in the four lakh-odd villages, there will be a 
let up in the migration of people to towns and to the 
cities which are choked to capacity. The intellectual 
health of a small town and the villages surrounding 
it, to modify a Gandhian saying, can be judged by 
the nümber of quality newspapers or magazines it 
has. Gandhiji had said the health of the village can 
be gauged by a look at the cows. How true! 
Similarly, the type of newspapers or magazines and 
reading room facility can be the barometer of 
awareness and intellectual environment of the town. 

The immediate solution seems to be to make the 
best of the latest craze—TV. The idiot box can be 
converted into the "magic box" to motivate people 
to participate in development programmes. The 
crucial point is that the role the people are expected 
to play should be clearly spelt out. Since "seeing is 
believing", TV can be effectively used to inspire the 
people to join nation-building activities. Even those 
who cannot read and write can be taken along to 
contribute In the process. 

The print-media, on the other hand, can take a 
‘group approach’ in disseminating rural problems. It 
is, however, far from the truth to say that English 
papers coming out from the metropolitan cities have 
been totally oblivious of their responsibility towards 
rural development. For one thing, periodic attempts 
are made to get at the root of social problems which 
in a way blocks development efforts. In fact, The 
Hindustan Times had a column, “Our Village 
Chhatera" for a number of years. The need is to 
make profesionais—engineers, architects, designers, 
entrepreneurs, doctors, teachers, etc.—interested 
in rural development on a voluntary basis, not 
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necessarily free. Voluntary In the sense that they 
should opt to go there on their own, and not through 
coercion. Working in villages should be made a 
matter of pride, the in-thing, a fashion to the 
younger generation. If a large section of them go 
there, then interest in reports appearing in 
newspapers could be of interest to them. Conversely, 
the media can play a major role in bringing out 
periodically reports abut various aspects of rural 
life, the problems and aspiratlons of the village 
bretheren. 

The interaction has to go on. Of late, there has 
been noticeable improvement in the coverage of 
happenings in the far-flung villages. True, this 
happens only when there are group clashes, 
atrocities or caste conflicts. The pace is picking up, 
and interest in subjects other than group clashes is 
going up. It is a welcome trend and should be 
siezed to widen and deepen the coverage. It will be 
easier, to begin with, to spotlight specific rural 
problems. Especially, if they are acute such as 
drinking water, or curable blindness. 

The magazine explosion of the eighties has 
'hastened the pace of the coverage, though slowed 
down of late. But there is an awareness. The right 
psychological moment has come to take advantage. 

Secondly, TV has already done to the village 
what neither the Five Year Plans nor any other 
effort has done. | do not have any concrete 
evidence except feedback from people who hail 
from villages. The "demonstration effect" of the rich 
life of the cities has started sinking deep in people 
who will now look out for ways to acquire goods and 
services which seem freely available in the cities. 
The search for better life brings hordes mushrooming 
the massive cluster of slums to the disappointment 
of the village youth. They are unable to pull 
themselves out and retum home where life is 
worse. So they stick on in the city slums where the 
quality of life is steadily deteriorating. 

At the other end of the spectrum, there are signs 
of unrest in the villages. The transititional perlod of 
the TV-effect on the people, the restlesness, and 
the next concrete step they will take, should be 
used effectively to marshal the massive rural 
energy for development. There should be plans and 
well-chalked-out programmes to help them attain 
their aspirations peacefully and smoothly if we have 
to avoid widespread violence in the country. We are 
sitting on the volcano. The media has a link role, a 
constructive role of taking a positive attitude towards 


these changes. 
+ 


IT will be disastrous to expect government 
intervention In this process. What should be done Is 
to set up enthusiastic voluntary, non-political, social 
and non-government organisations on a large scale 
as the catalyst. 

The media role Is neutral. it is neither a 
campaigner nor a prosecutor. It is a purveyor of 
news. It disseminates correct information. It is not 
an activist. To assign to it any role other than that of 
an objective viewer would be counterproductive and 
catastrophic. True, the media played a leading role 
in the freedom movement. It has to play a similar 
role in the fight against poverty, unemployment, 
mass ill-health, illiteracy and population explosion. 
Yet, the distinction between an activist role and a 
neutral yet promotional attitude has to be maintained. 
if the media takes sides on any issue, there wil be 
no development. One does not have to go too far to 
know how the media missed the bus, not only in the 
small car sector, literally and figuratively, in the 
sixties by mass hysteria in the country against the 
import of technology. The controversy of car versus 
bus, personal versus public transport taught us the 
lesson how selective media projection of economic 
issues can throw out the baby with the bathwater. 
We produced neither a good car nor a good, fuel- 
efficient, comfortable bus. We met neither domestic 
demand, nor export which we could have. A select 
top few could get imported cars and other consumer 
durables, and others we fed on controversy, year in 
and year out. 

The media role is like a razor's edge. It has to be 
used carefully. What one can possibly do is to 
encourage the small papers. It cannot be based on 
government largesse by way of advertisement 
revenue. It has to be the conscious effort of a large 
number of people. Once the village becomes the 
centre of development, one hopes other things, 
including the setting up of newspapers, will follow. 
The development of the villages is part of the 
totality of overall development of the country. A 
sustained flow of information from the villages 
needs to be maintained. Already it is happening. In 
many States, language newspapers have started 
editions for districts or a special page district-wise. 
The trend is unmistakable. The coverage is getting 
wider and deeper. We are on the right track. The 
day is not far when rural development will become 
pivotal for the media as Is already happening. H 
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_ Mission of America: Domination and New World Order 


VINAY LAL 


though the Greek philosopher, Heraclitus, 

was of the view that “we never step foot In 
the same water twice", and the modern world has 
lived with extraordinary technological changes since 
at least the first stage of European expansion in the 
late fifteenth century, it appears that the notion of 
“victors justice" remains to plague us today as it 
did at the time of the Peloponnesian War. If there is 
one principle, and only by a travesty of language 
and justice can we call it such, that has always 
governed the relations between natins, particularly 
nations of vastly disproportinate size and strength, it 
is surely that ‘might is right’. 

Writing at the height of the “greatest disturbance 
in the history of the Hellenes", a war described with 
what we now recognise as characteristic 
Eurocentrism as affecting almost "the whole of 
mankind", Thucydides was to pen the classic 
account in Western political thought 
of the force of realpolitic and the 
ferocious brutality of war. 
Descending upon the inhabitants 
of the island of Melos, who had 
first proclaimed themselves neutral 
but subsequently taken the side of 
Saparta, the mighty Athenians 
asked whether the Melians had 
anything to say for themselves that 
might prevent destruction being rained upon them. 
As the Athenians pointed out, they did not have 
much use for "a great mass of words that nobody 
would believe", for, in polnt of fact, all "practical 
people" know that "the standard of justice depends 
on the equality of power to compel and that in fact 
the strong do what they have the power to do and 
the weak accept what they have to accept". They 
could not embrace the Melians as friends, for thelr 
"subjects would regard that as a sign of weakness" 
in them; on the other hand, Melos’ hatred of Athens 
was “evidence” of Athenian power. If at all the 
Melians were sensible, warned Athens’ 
representatives at these 'negotiations', they would 
recognise that this was "no fair flght, with honour on 
one side and shame on the other. It is rather a 
question of saving your lives and not resisting those 
who are far too strong for you." Though Melos 
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might claim that the gods favoured them, as they 
stood "for what is right against what Is wrong”, the 
Athenians did not fear that they were at any 
disadvantage in this respect. "Our opinion of the 
gods and our knowledge of men," the Athenian 
delegation stated, "lead us to conclude that it is a 
general and necessary law of nature to rule 
whatever one can. This Is not a law that we made 
ourselves, nor were we the first to act upon it when , 
it was made. We found it already in existence, and 
we shall leave it to exist for ever among those who 
come after us." The Athenians were "merely acting 
in accordance" with this "law". Nor was this all: the 
Melians, or indeed any other people, would have 
acted just as the Athenians did if they were similarly 
endowed with power. Notwithstanding the threat of 
elimination, the Melians did not see fit to submit; 
and the Athenians, having just pontificated about 
the Inefficacy of mere words, had 
now to show that actions speak 
louder than words. As Thucydides 
was to record, almost as an 
afterthought, the Athenians laid 
siege to Melos, and assisted too 
by treachery from within, were able 
to obtain the Melians' unconditional 
surrender. All "the men of military 
age" were put to death and the 
women and children sold into slavery.’ 

There is, in the ways in which the United States 
orchestrated the recent war against Iraq, coerced 
the entire world into an acquiescence of its 
monstrous appetite for power, and continues to 
exercise the "victors justice" whereby the most 
punitive sanctions ever imposed upon a country 
continue to deny the Iraqi people such essentials as 
food and medicine, a chilling reminder of what 
makes the "Melian Dialogue" so enduring a text for 
understanding the politics of dominant states. The 
Athenians sent at least their negotiators, and 
though they may well have come with the intention 
of making war or reducing the Melians to slavery, 
the Americans did not do even that much in the 
recent war. To follow the course of events that 
preceded the outbreak of hostilities between Iraq 
and the United States-led "allied forces", and the 








` mode in which the war itself was conducted, we can 


do little better than tum to The Fire This Time, a 
fiery denunciation of American war crimes by 
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Ramsey Clark, Attorney General of the United 
States in the administrations of Kennedy and 
Johnson, and now one of the most persistent critics 
of American gangsterism abroad and of the 
plutocracy's stranglehold over the lives of Americans 
at home. 

In an earlier volume, which constitutes the report 
of the Commission of Inquiry that Clark and others 
convened to investigate charges of American 
atrocitles in the Gulf war,? considerable evidence 
was summoned in support of the view that the 
United States had been conniving at the destruction 
of Iraq for several years before the commencement 
of the Gulf war, and that Indeed Iraq had all along 
been encouraged to believe that it would not be 
hindered from annexing Kuwait. As | had pointed 
out in my review of this volume, one must be rather 
wary of ‘conspiracy’ theories, even If they emanate 
from opponents of the state; moreover, the conduct 
of the United States in the aftermath. of Iraq's 
invasion of Kuwait was enought to indict it without 
having recourse to the conspiracy hypothesis.? 
However, this hypothesis is pursued with even 
greater vigour in The Fire This Time, constituting 
the most absorbing part of the narrative, and it now 
appears to be largely persuasive. i 


+ 


WHAT might be the evidence for the view, as 
Ramsey Clark asserts, that "the US Govemment, 
not lraq, bears prime responsibility for the war, 
which was planned in Washington long before the 
first Iraqi soldier entered Kuwait"? (p.3) As Clark 
knows only too well, the history of European 
involvement in the Middle East, and particularly 
Iraq, constitutes the necessary backdrop against 
which the more recent events must be asessed, 
and of this tortured past we need give only a hint. In 
1914, Britain landed troops at Shatt al-Arab to 
protect Anglo-Persian oil installations at Abadan, 
and two years later, by the terms of the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement, France and Britain agreed to divide the 
Middle East between themselves. The mandate for 
Iraq, a little after the conclusion of the War, fell to 
Britain. Percy Cox, the British colonial administrator, 
drew the lines on the map that would demarcate 
Mesopotamia and lead to the creation of Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan. (The obliteration and 
creation of nations, in a mock parody of the 
processes of fertility and destruction by which 
nature renews itself, has been a European pastime 
since the last few centuries.) 

In 1931, iraq gained its independence, but British 
bases remained; and when, thirty years later, 
Kuwait was granted its independence, and Iraq laid 


claim to it, British and Arab League troops were 
deployed to defend Kuwait. In the meantime, the 
United States, now the dominant world power, had 
not been idle, nor did it take kindly to recent 
developments. The Hashemite monarchy of Iraq 
had been overthrown in 1958 and a new popular 
government, led by Abdel Karim Kassem, came into 
power. America, the land of the free and the brave, 
the friend of freedom everywhere in the worid, the 
defender of the meek against the depredations of 
the mighty, could not brook any movement that 
appeared to be truly democratic. The other issue 
was oll: Kassem’s government helped found OPEC, 
the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
In order to contest the monopoly that Westem oil 
companies exercised over the marketing of oil. 
Clark notes that the American generals in Turkey 
drew up a military plan "for invading northern Iraq 
and seizing the olffields there", while Kassem and 
his supporters "were massacred in a bloody CIA- 
backed coup". (p. 4) The Americans had indeed 
arrived. - o 

The Baath Party, which had come to power in 
1968, natinalised the US and British-owned iraqi 
Petroleum Company in 1972, giving further offence 
to the Americans. Washington Incited the Kurds in 
northern Iraq to rebel, and this was done, as in 
1991, with the false promise of full support. (pp. 5, 
55-56) Over the last twenty years, the United States 
has had a despicable history of cynical and 
cowardly manipulation of the Kurds, and its dealing 
with iran and Iraq have been wholly bankrupt. The 
overthrow of the Shah of Iran compelled the US, 
until such time as Iran had been rendered weak, to 
throw its support behind Iraq, and this entailed not 
only the funnelling of arms to Iraq, but intelligence- 
sharing between the two countries and expert 
assistance to the Iraqi military by the CIA and 
Special Forces. Indeed, the ‘First’ Gulf war, far from 
being inimical to American interests, was very 
welcome to the United States, a sentiment openly 
expressed by that notorious international bandit, 
Henry Kissinger, when he said of Iraq and Iran, “l 
hope they kill each other.” (p. 6) 

Lest Iraq should emerge from the war as the 
dominant regional power, some arrangements had 
to be made for its containment, and in consequence 
the Rapid Deployment Joint Task Force, which had 
been set up pursuant to a declaration by President 
Carter that the US would safeguard its "vital 
interests” in the Middle East with all the means 
(including military force) at its command, was 
transformed into the US Central Command 
(CENTCOM), which "began secretly to extend the 
network of the US military and surveillance bases In 
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Saudi Arabia." (p. 9) As Clark notes, in 1989 
"CENTCOM's War Plan 1002 was revised and 
renamed War Plan 1002-90. In the new version, 
Iraq replaced the Soviet Union as the enemy". (p. 
11) The following year, 1990, General Norman 
Schwarzkopf Jr., commander of CENTCOM, argued 
before the Senate for a strengthened Amercian 
military presence in the Gulf, and added the 
ominous warning that “iraq is now the pre-eminent 
military power In the Gulf". (p. 90) In June of that 
year, well before lraq's Invasion of Kuwait, 
Schwarzkopf started conducting "sophisticated war 
games pitting thousands of US troops against 
armoured divisions of the Republican Guard", while 
the Centre for Strategic and International Studies 
completed a two-year study predicting the outcome 
of a war between iraq and the US. (p. 11) 

The last stretch of the road that led to the war 
has been traversed In many a recent work, but the 
details of American (and American-Inspired) duplicity 
and war-mongering are nonetheless overwhelming. 
The day after iran and Iraq signed a cease-fire 
accord ending their eight-year war, Kuwait drastically 
increased oil! production in violation of the OPEC 
agreements. Oil prices took a nose-dive and Iraq, 
already grossly overburdened by debt, was to lose 
over $ 14 billion in revenues a year. Kuwait took 
advantage of the lran-lraq war to seize over 900 
square miles of the Rumaila ollfiekd on the disputed 
lraq-Kuwait border, and even that part of Rumaila 
which was indisputatbly within lraq was being 
tapped by Kuwait with the help of the US supplied 
slant-drilling technology; as Clark puts it, while Iraq 
was engaged in hostilities with lran, Kuwait 
“prospered by selling Iraqi oil to Iraq's customers". 
(p. 14) After the war, Iraq lald its grievances before 
Kuwait in an attempt to reach a negotiated solution, 
but Kuwait remained wholly intransigent, backed no 
doubt by the might of American military power. 
Kuwait was not only unwilling to negotiate with Iraq, 
it also repeatedly flaunted the OPEC production 
quotas, and Saddam Hussein, not unreasonably, 
construed this as an undeclared act of war. As he 
was to state at an Arab League meeting in Baghdad 
in May 1990, war is waged not only by the use of 
force and "acts of sabotage”, but also by "economic 
means... and what is happening [Kuwait's oil policy] 
is war against iraq. (p. 17) 


* 


IF, as Hamsey Clark argues, America was all along 
interested in establishing its dominion over the Gulf, 
it stands to reason that the US would sought to 
have narrowed Iraq's options and even encouraged 
Saddam Hussein in the belief that the use of 


military force agalnst Kuwait as a punitive measure 


would not compel American retallation. It is only on 
this supposition that we can understand the 
assurance given by April -Glasple, the US 
Aambassador to Iraq, to Saddam Hussein on July 
25, a week before the invasion of Kuwait: 

We have no opinion on Arab-Arab conflicts, like your border 

disagreement with Kuwait... (Secretary of State) James 

Baker has directed our official spokesmen to emphasise 

this instruction. (p. 23)* 

Moreover, once the invasion of Kuwait had taken 
place, the United States had clearly to make every 
endeavor to prevent some negotlated solution, and 
Indeed the situation had to be brought to such a 
head that the war would be rendered unavoidable. 
To this end Saddam Hussein was demonised, and 
luried stories of his bestiality, such as the story that 
he had ordered his soldiers to take babies from 
incubators and leave them on the floor to die, were 
circulated and indeed manufactured by Washington. 
(pp. 31-32) That Saddam Hussein already had a 
considerable, and by no means undeserved, 
reputation for brutality and ruthless elimination of all 
internal dissent scarcely helped his credibility at this 
point. Meanwhile, the United Natlons was mobilised 
to take action against Iraq, and though Bush was to 
characterise the entire operation against Iraq as a 
vindication of the important role that the United 
Nations would have to exercise in the New World 
Order, the United Natlons was in fact trashed. The 
UN Charter was expressly ignored and, by taking 
the dispute directly to the 15-member Security 
Council, the United States prevented the General 
Assembly from taking any part in the deliberations. 
Moreover, the United States treated the member- 
states of the United Nations with appalling arrogance 
and disdain. 

In an effort to secure complete support of 
Hesolution 678, which authorised the use of "all 
necessary means" to compel Iraq's withdrawal from 
Kuwait, the United States bribed, coerced, and 
threatened member-states. Egypt was forgiven $ 14 
billion in foreign debt, half of it from the United 
States alone, and the Soviet Union was provided $ 
4 billion in emergency aid and loans. Most tellingly, 
when Yemen, which on August 3 was the first 
country in the world to denounce the Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait, voted against the resolution, its 
Ambassador was told by Amercian diplomats that 
this would be "the most expensive 'no' vote ever 
cast" by Yemen. (p. 155) The threat was made 
good at once: the United States cancelled its $ 70 
million aid package to Yemen, and 900,000 Yemenis 
working in Saudi Arabia and Kuwait were expelled, 
their loss in savings and assets alone amounting to 
seven billion dollars.5 In the new relationship forged 
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between the United Nations and United States, all 
that remains uncertain is who is the whore and who 
the pimp. 

Clark has a great deal to say about the incredibly 
callous and inhumane way in which Desert Storm 
was waged, the continuing loss of life in lraq 
induced by sanctions, the deliberate crippling of the 
Iraqi economy, and the absolute complicity of the 
American media with the United States Government 
in endorsing and even waging the war. As these 
subjects have been adequately dealt with in 
numerous other books as well, it is to Clarks 
endeavour to designate American actions as 'war 
crimes’, ‘crimes against peace’, and ‘crimes against 
humanity that we must finally tum. it was at 
Nuremberg, at the conclusion of World War Ii, that 
the notion of ‘war crimes’ was first given an 
international hearing. Although the chief American 
prosecutor, Robert Jackson, was at pains to argue 
that Nuremberg would not be a mere showcase of 
the "victor's justice", the perpetrators of the bombings 
of Dresden, not to mention Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
were not tried alongside Nazi and Japanese war 
criminals. The notion of ‘war crimes’ is not one that 
is easy of application, and on the few occasions 
that the charge of ‘war crimes’ has been levelled 
against individuals, it has been the prerogative of 
the victors to make that charge. Clark and the 
members of the International War Crimes Tribunal 
were determined, he says, to prevent the United 
States from evading its responsibility for the war, 
but as the Tribunal’s finding would undoubtedly be 
of no consequence, the least they could do was 
“not to allow the victors alone to write the history of 
this war". (p. xvii) 

Although The Fire Next Time makes good 
Clark's stated aim, and it is unequivocally clear, as 
Clark. shows by citing chapter and verse, that 
American actions in the Gulf contravened all 
international law, including the Geneva Conventions 
providing for the protection of the civilan population 
in the event of war, two fundamental questions 
remain. First, what is the particular legal and moral 
valence of such charges as 'crimes agalnst peace' 
and 'crimes against humanity, and who is to 
determine whether certain crimes shall be so 
constituted? Nothing can assure the neutrality of 
intemational regulatory and disciplinary mechanisms, 
as the shameless American manipulation of the 
United Nations has showed, and it is in this light 
that we must consider Clark's proposals, enumerated 
in a chapter entitled "A Vison of Peace", for 
achieving wide-ranging international reforms. As 
long as there is considerable socio-economic and 
political disparity between states and between 
groups within states, there will never be enough 


- 


restraint upon states that choose to act outside the 
framework of International law. 

In the Guf war, one was confronted with a 
massive display of American flrepower that led to 
one of the most one-sided wars ever recorded in 
the annals of history, and frightening as this is, 
there is a yet more disturbing implication that 
remains to be pursued. As Clark rightfully points 
out: 

For all the horror, death, and inhumanity of the devastation 

of frag, the fact—or appearance—of popular American 

approval of what was done is a far greater threat to the 

future.* (p. 230) 

While the American public may not have known 
enough of American interests and stratagems in the 
Gulf to arrive at a reasoned decision about the 
possible outcome and consequences of such a war, 
the military prowess of the United States was never 
a secret, and it was never in doubt that this war 
would reap untold disasters upon the people of Iraq. 
If such a war could gain the easy acquiescence of 
the vast majority of Americans, we will be required 
to live until such time as systemic changes have 
effected a transrirmation of the United States and 
the world order. 
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Parliamentary Culture 
J.P. CHATURVEDI 





Ramakrishna Hage in Mainstream’ (August 
14, 1993). Nobody should grudge his general 


obervations. Our political culture has been degrading » 


and this has degraded our Parliament and vice- 
versa. Hegde admits it but his narration of events, 
though clever, is sometimes one-sided, with the 
facade of objectivity. 

It was not all roses with the Nehru regime also. If 
the Opposition (primarily the PSP) had agreed as 
early as 1952 not to put up a candidate to contest in 
the constituency of the Speaker of the Provislonal 
Parliament, Mavalankar, the Speakers could have 
been chosen for life as is the case in the UK. That 
single mistake made the Speakership partisan. 

Hegde should have also listed lapses of Speakers 
like Neelam Sanjiva Reddy and Rabi Ray who were 
not paragons of virtue in their regimes. Reddy 
cultivated the Opposition at the expense of the 
ruling party and it was natural that when the Janata 
party proposed his name for the exalted post of the 
President of India he had the blessings of all the 
Leftist and not-so-Leftist parties. Actually the split in 
the Congress in 1969 came because leaders other 
than Indira Gandhi were not prepared to digest the 
prospect of Jagjivan Ram becoming the. President. 


it was a similar distaste for Jagjvan Ram on the: 


part of the Janata leadership which did not want 
him as the leader of the party in Parliament on. two 
occasions in 1977-79 that ultimately led to the end 
of the Janata regime. Hegde knows it and should 
have conceded it instead of throwing the blame.of 
splitting the Congress entirely on Indira Gandhi: If 
Morarji Desai had accepted the offer of Indira 
Gandhi to take any other portofolio instead: of 


Finance—she was interested in the nationalisation 


of the banks while Morarj! Desai was opposed to 
it—there would have been no split in the Congress 
and. Mrs Gandhi would have been. under the 
vate of Kamara] and others. It. was not a 


single-handed instance; many of our parliamentary 


and political degradations followed the split. 
But deterioration of parliamentary culture had 
started much earlier. The first person to be hounded 
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t was a pleasure to read the article of, 


out of the House by the Marshal was Anandan 


Nambiar of the Communist Party. Arun Singh 
Bhadauria and Brajra| Singh, who preceded Dr 
Lohia in the Lok Sabha, did not have the same falth 
in parliamentary culture that Hegde had acquired 


while in ihe Lucknow University. It was not the 


personality of Indira Gandhi but that of Jawaharlal 
Nehru that these stalwarts of the Socialist Party 
wanted to damage. The 'Mink Coat' talk came much 
before Bofors. The relationship between Dr Lohia 
and Pandit Nehru and Indira Gandhi could be 
appreciated. These were love-hate relationships. Dr 
Lohia was once the blue-eyed boy of Nehru and a 
prominent member of the Anand Bhavan 
establishment. Dr Lohla was very kind and 
considerate but his lieutenants, who did not have 
his finesse, contributed to the vulgarity in 
Parliament—a  peculier gift of this type of 
Opposition—while the shouting brigades had started 
much earlier. | 


+ 


WITH the old Congressmen having gone over to 
the Syndiicate or Congress-O both at the Centre 
and in the States, the opportunists had a hey-day in 
the Congress-H. t was degrading to see G.S. 
Dhillon become: Minister after holding the Speaker's 
post. Bali Ram Bhagat also became the Speaker 
first and Minister for External Affairs later. In UP 
two Speakers, Shripati Misra and Vasudeo Singh, 
left Speakership for Chief Ministership or 
Ministership. They found that while they ranked as 
good Speakers they did not last long as Ministers. It 
is not too late to make Speakership non-partisan, 
specially if the anti-defection law nag to remain in its 
present position. 

Rabl Ray is a very decent person; rather a 
loveable one. But every Speaker is beholden to the ' 
ruling party and has to seek its ticket in the next 
general electlons. Thus it was a queer decision of 
Rabi Ray to treat half the members of the Janata 
Dal as unattached while applying the law of split on: 
others. In fact he should have expelled all on the 
basis of defection. But that meant holding a general 
election immediately for which no party, including 
the Speaker, was prepared. If the justification of 
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split is accepted as the democratic right of dissent 
then it cannot be confined to any fixed time. If a 
condition is tagged that there can only be a split 
when one-third members so decide then It should 
also be conceded that the one-third do no originate 
in a day. Initially someone initiates and then he 
‘ persuades others and they go on doing it till the 
number of one-third is reached. It is very natural 
that there may be others who may be out of station 
or who could not be contacted as they were 
wavering but would agree as they know the 
requisite member is possible. They should be 
allowed to be party to a split. To confine it to one 


day and one particular hour of the day is pernicious. 
Yet it was decided and is deemed valid even today. 
If that was allowed nobody need have bothered 
about suitcases. 
| am sorry Hegde's article was not published In 
the Parliamentary Journals Special Number. 
Criticism of Speakers is not a subject on which 
Secretary-Generals can take decisions. But in a 
way it was good. Now we have an opportunity for 
debate on a very relevant issue raised gracefully 
and in perfect conformity with parliamentary 
decorum. 
Nu 





Clinton follows 
Bush-Style of World Governance! 


BATUK VORA 


This article was written before the US Administration imposed sanctions on China for transferring M-11 


missiles and missile-related technology to Pakistan. 


T jhe US President, Bill Clinton's succesful 
A Be twisting of Russia's arms for the withdrawal of 
the Indo-Russian agreement on cryogenic engine 
technology Is part of the highly ambitious Bush-style 
foreign policy of establishing a kind of global 
governance, with the formation of the "Blue Boys 
Club" of five great power centres—the US, Japan, 
China, Russia and Western Europe. 

It was Richard Nixon who had originally mooted 
this idea of keeping Yeltsin under tight control with 
whatever allurements necessary. Clinton followed 
this line from the very beginning when he first met 
Yeltsin at Vancouver, Canada. This strategy was 
further reinforced at Tokyo during the G-7 Summit. 

It should be noted that the US media hailed 
Clinton's transformation into a foreign policy leader 
over his supposed resolution of US-Japan trade 
dispute. Clinton's election campaign rhetoric boosted 
up his outcry against China's human rights violations 





but he recognises China now as too economically 


. important to be shunned. He extended the status of 
most favoured nation for one more year and 
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—Editor 


declared some conditions on that status from next 
year. China may be readmitted into the GATT by 
that time and it may not need such a status with 
conditions. 

India, as a regional power, remains extremely 
marginalised here in Washington. The damage 
done by the cancellation of the lIndo-Russian 
agreement is understood here as only a small step 
to curb the rising missile capability of India. More 
actions may soon come, particularly on the question 
of the NPT. 

Prior to the G-7 Summit, the US had kept only 
China among the five powers at a distance. But in 
Tokyo Clinton gave strong indications that the 
White House was now ready to stop shunning 
China. The centre-plece of this new Clinton line was 
to resume military cooperation with China. Such 
cooperation dates back to the Nixon Administration 
in the old Cold War days. This revelation came from 
not any US source but from a frontpage story in the 
pro-Beiling Hong Kong newspaper, 7ao Küng Pao. 

Bush's fundamental concerns were: to keep the 
world economy going and to concentrate all major 


, military power in five world centres. It is true that 


China and India saw the world in the same light—as 
the new world emerging with multiple centres of 
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power. But China is also considering all other hard 
economic factors and getting maximum advantage 
out of the Bush-style policy followed by Clinton. 


P 


WELL before the Tokyo Summit, Clinton made 
clear he has become a devout believer in the world 
economy. And despite his campaign rhetoric on full 
domestic orientation of his attention (the line of 
‘America First), he is now actively engaged In 
forming such a club. 

China on its part is building its own political 
barricades In the Pacific Rim by keeping close 
llaison with the ASEAN countries. The policy of 
separating Western economic ald and trade from 
the human rights issue got support from the 
members of the ASEAN group. At the recent 
meeting of the ASEAN China was a guest. 

Clinton announced in Tokyo that the November 
meeting: of the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) group at Seattle, Washington State, would 
be raised to a summit level, forming in effect a 
Pacific G-15 counterpart to the essentially Atlantic 
G-7. But there also were strong indications, 
reportedly by Japan's Kyoto News Agency that 
China soon will be given observer status In G-7 
putting it on a par with Russia. 

India's desire to win the major powers' support 
for getting into the UN Security Council may remain 
a dream, because of Washington's active lobbying 
to make Germany and Japan permanent members 
of the same. This means that the. Clinton 
Administration is pushing.a kind of de facto world 
governance made up mainly of a reorganised 
Security Council, the G-7 and the emerging G-15. 

The one region where the Bush regime worked 
strenously to settle conflicts was the Middle East. 
Middle Eastern oil is vital to the world economy, and 
the level of oil prices pretty much dictates the level 
of inflation in the world economy. Clinton's 
Tomahawk missile attack on Baghdad signified the 
same Bush policy. "E 


tf the Bush White House was mainly worried © 


about the Iraqi threat, Clinton faces a far more 
formidable enemy: the rising Islamic revolutionay 
tide that threatens to sweep away brittle regimes in 
much of the Arab world. But these regimes are 
exactly what the Clinton Adminstration is counting 
on to finally make peace with Israel. | 

in the process of fighting this Islamic 
fundamentalist force, the US has once again found 
a demon on which to concentrate its wrath. For 
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years it was Russia and then China. Now it is Iran, 
the alleged source of the terroristic Infection 
spreading in the Arab world. Just as Washington 
tried to isolate Russia during the Cold War—and it 
still isolates Cuba—it is now seeking to isolate lran. 
Here the new global governance is to play a key 


‘role. Under crushing US pressure, Western Europe 


and Japan have already curtailed their dealings with 
Iran. Russia, anxious for Western aid, is falling In 
line. 

There are good reasons to think that China, now 
vitally dependent on the world economy, is also 
falling in line. While it continues a brisk trade with 
Iran, Beijing has announced that it is upping its oil 
imports from the Gulf, prominently mentioning the 
US ally, Saudi Arabia, and five other Gulf countries, 
but not Iran. 

India will have to reassess its entire forelgn 
policy strategy in view of this emerging reality. 
Neither Narasimha Rao’s ‘rsist and submit’ line nor 
Advani's ‘cultural nationalism’ would work in the 
present situation. If the next years are to see a 
clash between global governance and the Islamic 
revolution, there is yet no guarantee the new global 
governors will win. But there is no guarantee either 
that the countries like India will be able to make 
their own future by themselves. | 
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Woman: Backward among Castes 


JAYANTI ALAM 


WV id 1990, the world literacy year, make us take 
| WA a hard look at the “state” of female literacy in 
our country—whose’ “glorious” tradition and “pre- 
Muslim" history claim that there was "ideal" equality 
between the domínator and the dominated, that is, 
between man and woman? Only in Hinduism 
perhaps the natural powers (that ís, godesses) are 
equally powerful and popular (maybe, more popular 
in certain parts of India) as their male counterparts. 
And the overwheming majority of our population are 
"proud" to be known as Hindus. This is the only 
civilisation where women are addressed as mothers, 
sisters and godesses (devis); this is the civilisation 
which boasts of the erudition of Gargi and Maitreyi, 
of the rebellious spirit of Draupadi and Gandhari, of 
the fearlessness of Rani Lakshmibal. The novels of 
the post-Renaissance period are replete with 
undaunted women-characters; no political leader of 
the century reached that height of popularity—both 
at home and abroad—as Mrs Indira Gandhi, yet the 
state of and the rate of female literacy in India is 
one of the lowest even among the underdeveloped 
Third World. (We dare not compare ourselves with 
the developed world.) 

The advent of Islam and the political control in 
the hands of Muslims have been blamed for the 
downfall in the social status of women. But even the 
most chauvinistic of the Hindu historians could not 
prove that the’ Islamic laws entered the private 
rooms (andarmahal of the Hindu women. They 
were already in the andarmahal and they were 
already chained with child marriage, sati, 
widowhood (being married to dying old men as their 
poor fathers could: not afford dowry), and all such 
rituals and superstitions which confirmed their. life- 
long slavery to the male—be he father, husband or 
son! They were brainwashed to believe that literacy 
for women was a terrible sin, which could even 
make them widows! And who would. dare to 
become a salj or a widow in that dreadful social 
condition? 

| would like.to ask: Why is it that Vidyasagar, 
Bethune, Nivedita, Dayanand and Phule had to face 
so many problems from the Hindus for only trying to 
introduce education for women? And, why is it that 
the Muslim-dominated countries like Malaysia, Iran 
and Maldives have gone far ahead in women's 
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education and the concomitant socio-economic 
development (that is, freedom for women)—though 
industrially they are much more backward than 
India and they don't, it seems, have "a rich 
heritage"? Out of 889 million Illiterates in the world 
(UNESCO, 1985) Asia accounts for as many as 
666 million—that is, 75 per cent. Africa, which is 
decried as the "dark" continent even by most 
Indians, has only 18.9 per cent illiterates. The 
“dark” Africa (of the Black people) is not even 
industrially as advanced as India is; nor are most of 


the countries in Latin America. Yet, the latter holds > 


only five per cent of the world's illiterates. 
+ 


THE same UNESCO study shows that two-thirds of 
the adult illiterates in Asia are women. Out of 264 
million illiterates in India, 159 million are women. 
Rural illiteracy, obviously, is much higher (the urban 
male demands an educated wife, even though her 
activitles are mainly confined to the kitchen). There 
are any number of vilages where not a single 
woman knows how to write her name. And- the 
definition of illiteracy suggested by the UNESCO Is, 
“who cannot, both read and write a short simple 
statement on his/her life". But in Phillippines, Japan 
and Maldives the ratio betweàn the male and 
female literates Is equal; in Malaysia, Sri Lanka 
Phillippines, Mongolia (perhaps one of the most ` 
underdeveloped countries of the world), Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Japan and Fiji more than 80 per cent 
women are literates and the girls’ enrolment ratio in 
the Secondary Education is higher than that of the 
boys’. 

‘A small insignificant country like Maldives (whose 
priorities are not to waste the national income oi: 
the non-developmental works like the "security" of 
the VIPs but rather.ask for external help, if 
necessary) employs 9.6 per cent women in the 
administrative and managerial positions, Sri Lanka 
employs 6.8 per cent, Thalland 18 per cent and 
even Nepal, where mountains seem to have been 
high obstacles to all her economic developments, 
accounts for four per cent. The orthodox "Mullah" 
rule of Pakistan had allowed only two per cent 
"rebels" (I mean women working in administrative 
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and managerial capacity); but the secular democracy 
of India and the “emancipated” Hindu mind’ which 
always believed in the “equality of men and 
women” have graciously offered such honour only 
to 2.3 per cent of her educated women! The 
women, who have reached such positions, are 
either despised or pitied for having deviated from 
the ideals of Indian womanhood; thelr husbands 
and children evoke sympathy, even pity; sometimes, 


these women are even branded as “fast” and. 


"characterless". 

Enrolment of women in, higher education is only 
20 per cent, whereas it is above 50 per cent in 
Philippines and around 40-49 per cent in Burma, Sri 
Lanka, Torga and Thailand. Enrolment of girls in 
engineering, for example, is only five per cent of the 
male enrolment, though during the period of 1960- 
1983, the enrolment has increased 17 times. The 


^" surest eye-opener to the blatant discrimination 


against women in India is the following statistics 
about graduate unemployment: 





THE most pitiable part of the situation is, our 
"philosophers and guldes" are not.our "friends". 
The "privileged literates", that is, the policy-makers, 
. the teachers, the educationists, the social workers 
as well as the media, have not been able to free 
themselves of this stereotyped nation about the role 
of the Indian woman! The illustrated books for the 
Nursery and KG children show "Papa" reading a 
newspaper nicely relaxed on an arm-chalr or 
rushing for the office with a briefcase In his hand 


and “mummy” cooking, washing and Ironing. Even ` 


the cup of tea is brought, with a “contented” smile, 
by the wife to the bedside of her “overworked” 
husband. The only “household” work that the 
"papa" does is to take the children out to a picnic or 
a picture or for an ice-cream (maybe, sometimes to 
the school); the mummy is always shown sitting 
next to the drivers seat; on the scooter, she Is 
always the pillion-rider. The advertisements portray 
the same image of an ideal indian woman. The 
ideal Indian wife and mother, in all popular stories, 


novels and films, is the woman who voluntarily _ 


gives up her career and potential and dedicates her . 
24 hours for the "nose" of her khandan. Even If, by 
mistake, a woman is shown in an executive post, 
her sari or her beauty, more than her brains, is 
appreciated. And the designers of such “moulds” of 
‘women are not always men! | wonder how many of 
the women (who have ail the socio-economic 
opportunitles for best of education and potential 
development) held placards during the anti-Mandal 
agitations saying: "We do not want unemployed 
husbands." So, if the only goal of a woman's life is 
to get a “good” husband (the definition of "good" Is 
obviously earning well, giving her all the material 
comforts and not having affairs with another woman), 
then what is the need for woman's education, or 
even, for literacy? 

Literacy among the urban women is almost cent 
per cent—particularly among the middle 
class—because otherwise the ultimate In an Indian 
woman's life, namely, to get a good husband, 
cannot be reached. Besides, the woman also has to 


` help the children with thelr school home-work. A 


selected few—rather, the privileged few—have 
managed to overstep these limits (because their 
fathers or husbands have been “modern” and 
broad-minded"), but only to the limit of being a 
schoolteacher, social-worker, clerks, receptionists, 
telephone-operators or nurses. And, in most cases, 
this "generosity" from the male is because the 
household needs some extra income. But the man 
will never like the wife to earn more or do a more 
challenging job. Even the woman herself feels 
"ashamed" to be higher in the career rung than her 
husband because that is how she can maintain 
peace at home. The parents also prefer Humanities 
(and even Home Science) for their daughters, but 
Sclence and Vocational Training for thelr sons. In 
Freeman's words; Human knowledge has been 
moulded to the end of the males; women are 
granted educational opportunitles to prepare them 
for better subordination roles which would serve the 
interest of men.". 

| cannot help drawing comparison at this stage 
with the British education policy for the colonised 
Indians. However benevolent it may have appeared, 
the real purpose or motive behind the introduction 
of English language and English education was to 
train the subservient Indians. better for white-collar 
jobs and also to create a distinct division (in the 


-already divided Indian society) between the English- 


educated, Westernised gentry and the have-nots of 
the unproductive lands—made more unproductive 
by the compulsory cultivation of indigo. This class 
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division continues to this day—after 46 years of 
democracy and “socialistic pattern of 
society:'—through the institutlons of Public Schools 
(or elite schools)—the shining shoes, ironed clothes, 
necktle and the confidence reflected from English 
spoken fluently. Freeman further writes: “Educational 
systems are structured today In such a way that 
women will have less access than men to ail 
education and later, to all opportunities—economic 
and political." He would have made similar 
observations about the backward class (which Is 
mostly synonymous with backward castes in the 
upper-caste dominated society of Indla) if he were 
watching the Indian scene now. Could one find a 
single "have-not" among the agitators against the 
Mandal Commission recommendations? Do they 
know that the definition of "backward caste" in the 
Report is on the basis of the lànd they own (the 
majority do not), the type of houses they live in (the 
majority live in kuchha houses) and—most interesting 
and encouraging—on the basis of female literacy in 
that community? According to the UNESCO study 
group, "female literacy is considered to be a more 
sensitive index of social development than the over- 
all literacy rate". The global illiteracy rate is gradually 
falling but, "when population growth and the 
repercussions of the world economic crisis are 
considered, the figures show that the absolute 
number of illiterates is increasing”. (UNESCO, 
1989) 


* 


THIS is bound to happen as in underdeveloped 
economies poverty and illiteracy almost go hand In 
hand. In fact, they together create a vicious circle. 
The poor neither have the "extra" money (after 
barely providing for) the basic minimums Ilke food, 
clothing and shelter), nor the opportunity (as they 
always have to study in government schools where 

teaching is mostly a mockery) and nor the motivation 
^ (as they know that their children can never compete 
for jobs with those of the privileged urban class) to 
send their.childrén to school. The poor does not 
realise the theoretical possibility of his child managing 
to come out of the poverty trap when he gets. a Job 
of the privileged. He doesn't realise, first, because 
this hardly ever materlialises—the poor, even if 
educated, lacks the confidence to face the challenge 
from the educated upper class or caste; and 
secondly—and this is very important—because he 
does not have the right education or the mental 
training to understand that his poverty is actually 
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the age-old gift of the rich and the educated upper 
class, so that they can continue to enjoy the 
privileges. 

The Brahmins In collaboration with the Kshatriyas 
had invented and imposed various dos and don'ts 
on our society so that they can exploit and rule over 
the poor and the illiterate majority, without appearing 
to do so. Women also have remained chained and 
dictated to because of the same reason. Money and 
education emit the rays of awareness and an urge 
for freedom. That Is why, literacy for women and 
the Shudras was declared a "sin"; women had no 
Inheritance rights, their social security (namely, a 
husband) had to be bought at a neck-breaking price 
(dowry) and they were not allowed to remarry. And 
that Is why the peasants and the other poor were 
chained, for generations, in permanent debt-bondage 
(which, in most cases, were either false or 
exaggerated). The upper-caste male, thus, for 
centuries, is enjoying "reservation" (a term borrowed 
from the anti-Mandallsts of 1990) that is why they 
are shocked and scared at the possibility of a slight 
erosion of this privilege. 


* 
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WHAT will the upper-caste women agitators against . . 


the reservations based on caste do if jobs are. 


reserved for women also? Aren't our women (even 
if she hails from an educated urban class), as ill- 
treated as those from the backward castes and the 
Untouchables? Where do we draw the line between 
this attitude of our upper-caste males and the 
attitude of the infamous White regime of South 
Africa? The only difference is that discrimination 
and oppression are not institutionallsed in India. We 
have a just Constitution and a semi-independent 
Judiciary (| call it "semi" because that too is 
dominated by upper-caste males. | still cannot 
forget the judgement in the Mathura rape case 
passed by a judge renowned for his fearless sense 
of justice; how can | also forget the "justice" doled 
out to Shah Bano?) But do the poor and the 
illiterate masses and the exploited women have 
access to that justice? How many dowry or sexual 
crimes are reported, and how many such criminals 
are actually punished? How many such crimes are 
never even reported—just .because the women 
have been brain-washed by their mothers and the 
"values" of the male-dominated society that they 


. should silently suffer and tolerate? Examples of Sita 


and Saviti are given; but Sita also ultimately 


rebelled. 
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The reputed sociologist, Andre Betille, observes 
that In both the phenomena of caste and race, 
remarkable similarity has been found in the male 
attitude towards women: 

The sexual abuse of women of inferior rank by men of 
superior rank would not acquire its characteristic form if the 
ordinary relations between men and women were not 
marked by asymmetry; the distances required to be 
maintained between castes, or between races are likely to 
vary directly with the disparities established between men 
and women In the society, as a whole. 

An upper caste male can. marry a woman of 
lower caste (called Anuloma In Sanskrit) without 
any social or moral sanction agalnst him; but an 
upper-caste female cannot marry a lower-caste and 
if she does, her children are despised as chandals. 
The society even overlooks the sexual abuse of 
low-caste, that is, landless, woman. Professor 
Betille very perceptively remarks: 

When we analyse caste and rate at a deeper level we find, 

in both systems, a prevalence of values and symbols 

relating to "blood" and “natural” substance and beliefs 

regarding the strong constraints Imposed by them (that Is, 

by blood and natural substance) on human character and 

conduct. 

For the above reason, the upper caste or the 


Whites think that any advantage or encouragement 


given to the “lowly” will not serve any purpose; they 
will remain what they are, or the way they are bém. 
Exactly the same logic works behind the denial of 
all rights and opportunities to women. They are a 
backward caste, if not an out-caste. Eighty per cent 
of the high school and college competitors halled 
from only 20 per cent of the soclety in 1970, and in 


17 long years. In 1987, only 30 per cent of the . 


soclety belonged to that extremely privileged class; 
and out of this, women constitute less than one- 
third. 


€ 


THE common arguments against female education 
(particularly in the rural areas) have been like this: 
a) Investments in the daughters' education is a 
waste as the benefits accrue to the other household 
(the in-laws). b) Besides, an educated giri calls for a 
better educated husband which means dowry as 
the groom has to be more educated than the wife (it 
will hurt his male ego otherwise); and the higher the 


level of the groom's education, the higher is his ' 


income; and the higher the groom's income, the 
greater is his right to demand a higher dowry. In 
poor, rural households in particular, the family 
expenditure has to be minimised as much as 
possible; if there is a choice, naturally the daughter 
is kept away from school so that she can work as 


free labour in the field or look after the family if the 
mother is working. This enables the son to study; 
an educated son can bring more income, an 
educated daughter, on the other hand, will cost 
more at the time of marriage. That is why the "shut- 
out" rates ("drop-out" can be used for boys as they 
have the choice to drop-out, and a boy, even if 
poor, has a greater freedom to study) among ihe 
girls is extremely high. 

Marriage would not have been regarded as the 
only source of security for girls if sexual exploitations 
were not so rampant and if women had education 
and economic security as the weapons to fight this 
oppression. Statistics and newspaper reports clearty 
prove that the Illiterate, the poor and the outcastes 
are the usual victims of male-dominated sexual 
norms. 

In Mongolia, Philippines, Malaysia, Thailand, 
Maldives, etc. women do not face this obstacle to 
literacy as the notion of chastity there is not 
associated with marriage and grooms are not sold 
at a high price. In Philippines the age-old custóm is 
that old parents are dependent on daughters—not 
on sons. This naturally makes it obligatory on the 
society to allow economic and social freedom to 
women. 

Neighbouring Sri Lanka reaps the benefit of 
Buddhist egalitarian outlook; there are four-fold 
divisions In Buddhist society, namely, Bhikkhu, 
Bikkhuni (male and female priests) and Parivrajak 
and Parivrajika (male and female wandering 
messengers). The economy being overwhelmingly 
plantation based, free education, free health service 
and subsidised food and transport are available to a 
majority. Therefore, the problems created by poverty 
become minimal, thus achieving 85 per cent female 
literacy! 

The "family code" of Cuba envisatjes that men 
must share 50 per cent of the household drudgery. 
China tries to enforce this through moral persuasion, 
party-camps and also by making it compulsory for 
giris to attend school; and one can very well guess 
the meaning of the word "compulsory" in a one- 
party communist political system. In a war-torn, 
infant nation like Vietnam (where the per capita 
income is as low as $160) female literacy is as high 
as 80 per cent. 

"The cost of keeping women Illiterate Is higher 
than the cost of educating them." (Dr Usha Nayar 
of NCERT) if we take national development as an 
industry, then the most important input is an 
educated mother. In industry, labour is taken to be 
the determining factor of production. However 
modern and efficient the machinery may be, however 
top-quality the raw material may be, however 
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meticulous and alert the management may be, it is 
the labour which actually operates, the machine, 
that is, make the perfect coordination among all the 
factors of production possible. So, the labour has to 
be well-paid, well-provided and, of course, well- 
trained; all these, obviously, will lead to high 
motivation which is the crucial factor in any productive 
or developmental activity. 

We all know that education is the only productive 
sector which is all-pervaslve; it is at the base of 
industrial production also. And who is at the base of 
education? The teacher, of course! But how much 
time does the child spend with the teacher, specially 
when the majority of the children do not go to 
school? And, how much real education can the 
teacher impart to the students when he or she Is 
busy "finishing the course" in our information- 
orlented and marks (not result)-oriented system? 
So, the actual base of education is the family or the 
home. A child's nature, habit, inclination, attitude 
and even potential are overwhelmingly moulded by 
the mother or other elderly females of the family; 
these are, no doubt, also affected by the attitude 
. and behaviour of the patriarch towards his 
subordinates in the family, which includes the 
mother. 


* 


AN educated mother can not only prepare the 
foundation of formal education and complement the 
knowledge provided at school, but also show the 
right path to the future citizen of India. She can free 
the family of superstitions, communalism, casteism; 
she can become a source of inspiration and 
encouragement for serious and motivated students. 
The mothers consciousness about health and 
hygiene will, of course, contribute to a healthy 
family and, therefore, a healthy and strong nation. If 


child A and child B have identical intelligence and - 


economic background but if child A's mother is 
educated, he will definitely do better In studies and 
examinations than child B (whose mother is not 
educated). In this case, productivity is increasing— 
other factors remaining the same—due to the 
change ín only one variable, namely, female literacy. 
And this shows wonderful results! If a child is good 
in studies, no matter what soclo-economic 
background he belongs to, he develops that 
necessary confidence which is common to those 
belonging to the privileged sectlon of the society. 
- Universal female literacy, that is, educated females 
in every family can definitely do away with the need 
for job reservation (which had terribly disturbed 
those who have the dual benefit of educated 


^ 
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mothers and well-off fathers). 

The other problem, namely, low family Income’ 
which also steals away ‘confidence from this class, 
can be solved, to a certain extent, with the spread 
of female literacy. Educated mothers cannot only 
make their children capable for better jobs, but they 
themselves can eam and help ease the family 
financial situation. Economic freedom, thus gained, 
will make the woman better-equipped to resist male 
autocracy at home; however jealous and dis- 
approving the husband may be, he cannot really 
afford to lose an earning wife. She also imbibes the 
confidence to fight sexual exploitations and crimes. 
(Statistics and newspaper reports show that the 
poor and the uneducated are easy preys to such 
crimes.) The strongest argument against women's 
education is that educated girls become fearless, 
defiant, self-centred. They refuse to pander to male 
whims, exploitation and oppression and become 
aware of their identity and individuality and thus 
unfit for household work. In reality, these women do 
not neglect thelr family; but they are expected to 


. labour tirelessly from sunrise to midnight. 


The soclety is so conditioned (even ff 
unconsciously) by "Brahminical" ethos, that even - 
the policy-setters of education—both formal and 
non-formal—could not free themselves of this 
backward pull. The non-formal education 
programmes meant for the rural and slum-women 
also aim at stereotype roles for women! They are 
given information and training in family-planning, 
child-care and hygiene—at the most, in sewing, 
needle-work and fruit and vegetable preservation. 
This ensures that the women remain confined to the 
Lakshman rekha, and the male ego remains 


. unscathed. 


The rural women are never trained in better 
farming or handling of simple agricultural machines; 
there are hardly any industrial training centres for 
women, and the slum-women are not encouraged 
to join these either. How then can such projects 
solve the problems of diffident students of low 
family income? And can the staunchest opponent of 
female literacy deny that a developing economy 
needs highly trained and highly. motivated workers 
(by "workers" | do not mean merely industrial 
workers, but all those who meaningfully contribute 
to the production process, like teachers, planners, 
bureaucrats, politicians, etc.) to make the wheel of 
prosperity roll faster and faster? And who creates 


these workers? An educated mother and a financially 


well-off home. Therefore, "considerations of equality 
and equity aslde, development today needs women 
as much as women need Ae IEEE 
more". (Dr Usha Nayar, NCERT) 
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. Uneasy Partners: Activists and the State 
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o what extent is it possible for activists to 
collaborate with the government in development 
programmes aimed at empowering women? 

In recent years the state has consclously sought 
participation by feminist groups in development 


` programmes. Activists have been invited for discussions 


to help formulate new laws, like the Bill to prevent the 
abuse of pre-natal sex-choice technologies, and set up 
new institutions like, say, family courts. The state has 
tried to respond in varying degrees to the demands of 
women's groups. For example, by creating special police 
cells, appointing a national commission to handle women’s 
issues, and amending the law to deal more effectively 
with crimes against women. 

However, women's groups are finding that collaboration 
with the government is fraught with pitfalls, and partnership 
is possible only to the extent that entrenched power 
structures are not seriously threatened. A recent booklet, 
Development for Whom? (1991) brought out by a team 
of activists from Delhi and Bombay examines this issue 
and suggests that the time has come for activists to 
seriously ponder whether alliance with the state is 
feasible at all. 

Discussing this question against the background of 
Rajasthan's Women's Development Programme (WDP), 
they point out that when working with the government to 
promote women's rights there always lurks the looming 
threat of the issue getting subverted or coopted. 

Over the last several years, the government's policy 
on women has gradually shifted from a ‘welfare’ approach 
to a ‘development’ approach and, finally, towards a more 
radical ‘empowerment’ approach. At least this is so In 
terms of stated Intentions. But the question is: can 
empowerment be achieved If the government is unwiling 
to disturb the status quo and reluctant to re-think its 
Ideology on women? 

In many citles special police cells have been set up to 
handle crimes against women and cases of domestic 
violence. But activists have -again and again found that 
officals In these cells seem to think that ‘conciliation’ Is 
their primary duty even when the-lives.- of battered 
women are in serious danger. 


Members of an activist group In Baroda tell me that. 


they have stopped taking cases of women who seek 
their help to the local Nari Suraksha cell. They cite the 
instance of a young woman (who had charged her 
husband with attempted murder) being treated by the 
Inspector in-charge to such homilles as: the husband 
has the right to beat, you have to put up with it, | also 
beat my wife, etc. One might imagine that this was a 
stray instance of the ‘wrong’ person being posted in a 
Suraksha cell, but one might also ask: of what use are 
such cells if the personnel handling them are not 


specifically, tralned to be sensitive to the women's 
perspective? 

Incidentally, when this group's complaint to the Police 
Commissioner was ignored, they wrote to the State 
Home Ministry which referred the matter to the Crime 
Branch which on its part took no steps beyond transferring 
the Inspector concerned. Subsequently it was learnt that 
the cell has an ‘Advisory Committee’ of four social 
workers, one of whom (the other three didn't bother to 
reply) agreed in a letter that the issue raised by the 
group was indeed valid, but also admitted that the 
Committee was powerless to do anything much. 


* 


IN another experience with the local Mahila Samakhya 
unit, this group recalls how they were invited in 1999 to 
help train Sahyoginis and Sakhis—village-level and 
block-level workers—who in turn would organise women 
In their area to assert their rights. During the discussion- 
evaluation session at the end of the camp, the trainees 
talked about sexual exploitation by a prominent ‘social 
worker’, the ashram chief and a so-called Gandhian, who 
also had powerful political links. 

Because they brought up this matter, the women 
were threatened with reprisals. The feminist trainers 
appealed to the programme director to ensure the 
protection of these women but were warned not to 
‘interfere’ and ‘Instigate’ the trainees, and to stick to their 
Job of ‘training’. Is It possible to train women to become 
agents of empowerment whlle leaving dicus the 
existing power relations? 

To give a different kind of example: Wants in various 
parts of the country are today spontaneously organising 
to fight male alcoholism which they identify as a major 
cause of domestic violence. They are doing this by 
picketing liquor shops. Granted that the state’s policy of 
licensing such shops may place the government 
functionaries in a tricky position when faced by demands 
to close them down. But surely, the government personnel 
are not required, as part of duty, to use violence and 
suppress the protestors? 

On June 23 this year, a peaceful procession of about 
1000 pesons, both men and women, was brutally lathi- 
charged in Saharanpur (UP), according to a report 
circulated by. Disha, a social organisation working in that 
area. For the last three years women there. have been 
agitating against a liquor shop in Pathed village and the 
object of the procession was to present a memorandum 
to the DM. According to Disha's statement, before the 
procession could reach the DM, the SDM arrived in his 
Jeep and without waiting to find out what the issue was, 


(Continued on page 35) 
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35 >> Volume -of, work ending: ‘there. , Experience ‘shows 
s .^ that in most: cases the ;generality. of:the- officials at 
the lower level, who are the linchpin of the system, . 


rectify the same. At the same time'it/ngeds.to, be): ‘sit tight over. matters which should be attended to in 


mentioned that the opening of the door too wide for 
such litigation has also led to the filing of many 
frivolous .petjtions.in.the Supreme, Court;.and the 
High Courts and has thus unduly increased" the 
Purger of- work dipon thie: ‘courts. Weer MoO 
ee "Thé" political Interference’ in‘ the appointer of 
jüdges of The’ süperior Courts has also led fo some 
e aptent and. has. thus diluted the the quality 
“of judicial «calibre: Experience ; tells us; that the 
Judicial output of a: competent judge, without unduly 
‘hasténing the-counsel for the parties'or- cutting short 
the “arguméfits, "I8 almost double” that’ of an 
Incompetent’ jUdge- ‘The’ office of "a" judge "of the 
superior courts is very important and crucial and it 
is essential that the consideration that should weigh 
‘In-these: appointments: should be primarily. of; merit. 
"nglánces-have not been unknown :when.the: Chief 
‘Justicé-had-to makea comproniise with’ the Chief 
Minister in abceptirig' his Viewpoint ‘in the: ‘nates of 
appointment; of ohe or “two | judges i in ‘order to SéCure 
| his. concurrence . «for... the. "appointment, a M 
persons: recommended by; the Chief. Justice ; 


—- 
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tain of Woke hu my Spline i s not i made 
much; of. a. dent, and, its, impact is more. or. lass 
marginal. The | Lok Adalats do..prove. éifective when 
claims are made against institutions over which the 
‘statevhas sómé control,:such asthe clalms‘against 
the’ Railways”. for"doodé ‘fost’ 'in ‘transit: ôt against 
‘Insurance Companies in matters "relating 1 fo ‘claims 
arising“, under, the’ Motor Vehicles , ‘Act | for 
compensation... for, ‘death, or “injury recéived| in 
accident, |t seems that instructions are issued.at.a 
higher- level to those- entities to- agree to. some! sort 
‘of settlement and thus help close the litigation. The 
Lok Adalats also sometimes prove helpful in Séttliríg 
petty disputés. They, however, do not prove effective 
in bringing about a settlement in contentious | 0365, 
particularly between private parties. A-iare- Me number 
= ee cases are pending ir: th, courts of law 
and, there is very little” evicence of Lok Adalats 
having succeeded in. bringing about à settlement in 
those cases. - 

Coming to the seas that take place in the 
administrative departments and agencies, | am not 
sure whether they can all be attributed to the large 


due course without taking much time. To get over 
that, persons concemed feel compelled to pay 
ospeed.money; For example, in the; Jax: Departments, 
thevexperiencer of-those»who have to-get.a refund 
from ‘the’ Department: of" the :moriey: "which is 
legitimately’ dué 1o-therr is that it takes quite often 


‘Years rather ihail thonths: "Likewise, Gonsiderable - 


‘difficulties are, encountered, When ori seeks to get 
legitimate work. done,- in , institutions 'suéf.. as 
municipalities -or. Registration: offices.. -Despite. “the 
difficulties which^-are::encountered, :the :parties 
“consider it more" discreet" not: to “complain: against 
the’ défaulting ‘official, lest He ‘might’ get: ‘Offerided 
"and In ‘chagrin “create further difficulties for "them. 
This apart, on account of, the enlarged sphere’ of 
-state activities in modern times, most citizens. have 
“willy-nilly to-deal with and.come in contact with:such 
officials, and Mne -general experience has poen that 


see 


E the state has created, What .Dicey 
. describes, sthe: institution „of: -Droit.-Adminstratif to 
.Ovetsee.and ensure: that. rightful matters of citizens 
‘are disposed-of properly 'and^without undue delay. 
‘The said institution proves Rélprur and “effective in 
case the » number of imatfers’ 19, be’ dealt with ‘is’ not 


hey 


Nery large. -AS matters, “however. are. ih Our country, 


cit “seems that the institution would be flooded: with. a 


‘Very large number of- complaints—both genuine. as 
Wai ‘as! frivolous—and- it is “doubtful if- can prove 


Very effective, ^ov ^. 0 move ran oc inaneze omits 
?! “Devotion to ong &'s dilly , allegiance to fo’ 9 values’ aid 
the level of. C _and integrity. “has. „had“ a 


“nosedive during the recent years.. Whatever. paper 
‘reform measures we.may devise; unless we.can,set 
right those basic causes, such measures would not 
-acnieva. MUSK results. It: is’ said that: political 
corruption is the foster mother ` of administrative 
corruption. Those who are at the top always set the 
-tone for all those subordinate to them. -Once there 
is deviation from the requisite norms at the.top, the 
malady is bound to percolate to the lower level. We 


‘have to do a bit of introspection to find out as to 


how far, in this land of Gandhi wherein the words 
Satyameva Jayate are an integral part of the 
national emblem, have.we all at different levels 
abided by the requisite norms. a 

(Courtesy: Man & Development, June 1993) 
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"This is an Iniclsive™ ‘analysis of the August 1997" Coup in the” former USSR and the events thereafter i in 
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->~ present'dày Russia by the author! who is'the ‘Editor-in-Chief of New Timeä. ]t has heen written 'exclüsively " 


E + , oD P" w de ua 
' „for The'Státésinan from where it A béirig réprodüced with: due acknowledgement. ;—Editor 
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B: 70.: years agp,- „Russtans, wo shipped abe: 
Great . October. Socialist, ,Reyalutiop. of 1 1917 38.a, 
A ,müestone, of, world histary,. as the dawn of. a new 
era, “somewhat akin to the birth of Christ, 

The Au ugust 1991 J4revolution y Was worshipped. for nó 
lénger than’ a year’ "perhaps," as by row, "on ts "Sc ond 
añniversary,,, thé’ image has substantially dimmed. 
euphoria , "has ` “gone, overridden "by digllusioni Git 
bitterness: “cynicism, “even ‘hate. Thoügh' it. was ‘defintely 


— afistorie milestone: Communism slipped into history ar 





à the: ‘greatest of ‘empires’ collapsed’ thus? médifying thé 


` 


entiré' world order“ The" USSR^ no "longer ‘exists? hvits 
place, we have Russia and another ten or so indéperidefit: 
states '"iraking* ‘theif Way "towards ^ world > civilisation 
indápendently, if 'hot'In/spite otoño anothbrtat/times:?? 9% 
` :By analogy, borrowing a'leaf:out of the old-time:stylez 
onè could-call. that :Augustc 1991: revoldtion,:ithe::Great! 
Democratic: Pro-Market. Revolution.- .However,^for rthe; 
time being:nobody seems to want.to callitithat.z;;ip p e4 

Q00de* qv AMEI "D oot! ger ACSI WADE 
nc ed ue MI T 12€ "MEATUS 


most ic 
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AUGUST 19, 1981 Was the worst a ail possibje, Sav. n, 
rpy.,countty's.. modern history., True, there was. another 


August in 1968—August ,21—when ‘the, Soviet armour, 
crossed into a to crush the mg Oak pripa; 


Vies MEN 


they’ were Ki $P rings ‘and: tragedies” of others. p Six 
persons | yrótésted on Réd Square against the invas ion of 
Czéchos bvakia, - “only a out of 250 million: The “others 

stayed mute; But’ in” April’ 1989," that time "of the’ 
EANES bioodshbd in Tblllsi Whena peaceable, t though’ 
highly  ernótiórial, © demonstration” ‘was! “crushed. ~ "TRén! 
therë Was thé/^month of-Janualy 1091, when ‘iltiied 
sóldiers attiéked the TV" station ‘in ‘Vilnius. ‘True, ‘much 
earlier, ‘when Niki® Khrushchev’ was! still in "power; -in' 
Jüne'*1962,--a- working-class*:denidnstration in: 
Novichetrask was-gunned down: ^ 5 5 as aol 
^v From today’s ‘plateau; ‘all that'&eems very logical ‘and: 
explicit: ‘The totalitariancregime. was ready/to: drown: in: a 
sea:of blood -anysmovement it saw. as encroaching upon, 
Its. power. ‘But, then from.inside the country, Tbilisi, and- 


Vilnius : were regarded -as local. : provocations, as. 


independent.reactions, from-the empire's periphery, while . 
the Ue. bloodshed was left An 8 sonspkacy e 
ss—there was. no. ungffick 


i we oH Yy 


the public. domain only several years ago. Pc tat 

. The situation incAugust 1991: was different. We. had: 
already ‘had,-six years, of Gorbachev's : glasnost and 
perestroika. Strictly speaking, perestroika, restructuring, 
was marking time, as at the root.was the same ald State- 
managed economy..and, power of, the CPSU.. However, 
glasnost, had, secured fantastic. results, with the “media 
having . broken. out, .of, the- „clutches | of.. censorship, 
dethroning; all 70: „years. of, the official, propaganda 
mythology , logy.. Communism, the, Sá viets, „Stalin, „the Party, 
which, in the ‘USSR. meant only the C CPSU, as ‘the. solo 
ruling ` pariy, becoming cuss words, if. het, synohymous 
with crime... |. 

Now, the. idols. and. “the hopes,. wes. free. elections, 
democracy, a multi-party system and a market economy. 
Morally, intellectually, even politically, glasnost eliminated 
all justif cation for the legitimation of oppression. Although 
externally, the Communist citadel seemed as mighty ang 
impregnable as before, living’ within’ “its” walls wére no 
longer serfs but a free people. M C ct MN 

> For that matter power had’ split. The’ Kremlin ‘hotised 
the" USSR‘ President ' ‘Gorbachev! ‘thé ‘White? House, 
President’ Yeltsin” of * Russia: high: has the’ Biggest 
republic "accoüfits" ‘for’ three-quarters ‘of “the ~ USSR’s 
territory): Moreovér, ‘tor thé first t time in history, Prásidánt 
Yeltsin Kad been elected in the prócess ess of tree and direct 
elections. : 

'3Thé -twó Presidents ‘had: differed: While: Goibathey 
sought to feform 'cómmüuntsm;"whilé*swearirig complete 
allégiance-"tó'-it, Yeltsin’. mirrored -the new vemerging 
democracy; without which he:would trave. been ‘crushed: 
Personallyithe two were sworn:enemies. Meanwhile; the 
faultlessly.‘ totalitarian regime» rapidly! degenerated rand 
oddly:’enough;’went- underground, compelled to conceal 
its: hate: notoonly.-for vY eltsin,; but. first. and foremost fon 
Gorbachev,-who had.iet ali this come-to pass. ^» ^ + sn 

^utjowever,:: on. the: night: of ; August.,18, that. system 
emerged from underground to-send tanks <into-Moscow, 
To the crunch-of their caterpillar tracks,.it was.announced, 
thatcpower. would-henceforth-be exercised by: the same 
topcechelon—-the: Vice-President,.the KGB. chief, ; the. 
Defence and Home Ministers, and. the. Prime Minister, 

now to be khown: ‘as the State, Emergency Committee, "jt. 
is all. over. We have, come full-clecle.” 7 | well remember. 
that “treacherous, but by. no, means „novel, thought, to 
which. -many ,, subscribed. . “Indeed, ` throughout, the 
Gorbachev. reform :) years, even. top, liberals ‘believed that, 
all their hopés were built on the assumption that sooner 
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or later, a full stop would be put to the experiment with 
freedom. 

The end, though, was strange, uncertain, with head 
bowed. Gorbachev, the traitor, was neither crucified nor 
quartered, but merely cowardly proclaimed as sick. 
Meanwhile Yeltsin, that self-styled pretender and disturber 
of the peace, was not arrested. Tanks across the River 
Moskva clanked up and down the central thoroughfares, 
but clearly to no point. The soldiers could not understand 
the purpose of these manoeuvres. 

Only a bloodbath, as a totalitarian exercise of power, 
would have shown that the State Emergency Committee 
was in earnest. However, the saviours of the Fatherland 
could not make up their minds, evidently lacking the 
guts, or a survival instinct. 

Totalitarianism stands on two pillars: falsehood and 
total terror. Glasnost did away with the falsehood. 
Meanwhile, the system had degenerated to such an 
extent that it was already incapable of terror. Fortunately 
enough, the revenge did not come off. Three days later, 
democracy triumphed once and for all The system 
collapsed with the same ease as the crowd, in heady 
euphoria, knocked off its pedestal the “iron Felix" 
Dzherzhinsky, progenitor of the agencies of repression. 


* 


BUT where have ali the fruits of that heady August gone 
now, two years later? 

The trial of the putschisis has not only not ended in a 
verdict, but, to all intents, had not even begun. They 
strike heroic postures alleging that they had not been 
given the chance to rescue the people and the country 
from all the current woes—the inflation, the economic 
recession, the bloodshed in the Caucasus, and the 
sundry other catastrophes. 

Oddly enough, some forces seek to capitalise on that. 
Such newspapers as Pravda, Sovietskaya Rossiya and 
Den happily circulate the stupid utterances of the 
dinosaurs. They also call for a trial of the “traitors” and 
“plotters” implying Yeltsin and his team, that is the 
“democrats”. Den mouths claptrap as to the “temporary 
occupation regime of the Yeltsin Government” while the 
Communist “patriotic, National Salvation Front ticks off 
this regime’s crimes by adding the victims of ethnic 
conflicts to the victims of crime and car crashes plus 
unborn children due to the declining birth rate. In short, 
from their polnt of view, civilisation had never known a 
more villainous regime. The logic is shaky, but it would 
be too much to expect full commonsense in a post- 
Communist post-empire period where all sorts of nostalgic 
hankering is in the air. A nostalgia for the closed health 
resorts of the Crimea and the Caucasus to which | 
subscribe, as well as a yen for the erstwhile empire 
greatness, "when everybody was afraid of us", and for 
the bygone successes of the bank industry ("look at the 


potential we are losing"). 

The frontline on the political scene today lies between 
those who, though on the same side of the barricades 
during those August days of 1991, are now divided in the 


. White House. The new authority has split with the 


Legislature fighting an all-out war against the Executive. 
The Speaker is battling with the President, while Vice- 
President Rutskoi is more a Vice-Khasbulatov than a 
Vice-Yeitsin. An effort was already made to impeach the 
President. However, at the April referendum, the people 
thankfully rescued their President, however much they 
might have reproached him. indeed, in defiance of all 
expectations they voted for the reforms, regardless of 
their price. 

However, by now the Russian Parllament, led by its 
indefatigable, diabolically ingenious intriguer, Khasbulatov, 
appears to have recovered from the referendum verdict 
and again assails the President and the reforms he 
personifies. Afi this is taking place against the background 
of the horrifying Incompetence of all the arms of power, 
Incompetence that compares only with the extent of 
corruption. i 

| fear that by now nobody will ever call August 1991 
the Great August Democratic Pro-Market Revolution. Not 
only because of the fear of analogy. After so much 
hopeful anticipation, post-communism has proved far 
from being that sweet. Democracy is no panacea and 
the market trend, especially in this chapter of the initial 
accumulation of capital, has little in common with a 
humanitarian aesthetic. Aithough it had really been 
Impossible to expect anything else, that offers but little 
consolation. 

In this seemingly hopeless situation, there are two 
choices. The political choice is to hold early mid-term 
elections already thls autumn to a legislature, which had 
really been returned during a different, era in a different 
state, to wit the USSR. Though, like all political choices, 
it is largely illusory—given the present Parliament with its 
Supreme Soviet and Congress of People's Deputies—its 
continuation would only sustain the deadlock. Elections 
could at least serve to gain time and break the deadlock. 
Because only time in its progress can give a real choice. 

What took place in August 1991 was a political 
revolution. it is currently accompanied by a power 
wrangle within the new "democratic" establishment. After 
all, fundamental changes do not occur overnight. 
Moreover, the state economy in the collapsed state 
agonises and the new economic relationships are born in 
difficult travail. Privatisation, demonopolisation, the 
installation of more or less civilised market institutions, 
and of compatability with the world economic structure 
are not as dramatic as the struggle without rules 
between Yeltsin and Khasbulatov. But unless these 
grasroots developments do not go far enough, it will be 
hard to talk of genuine progress. D. 
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spe hs xit tegrity of other states, and another, non- 
interference m thetinte ternal affairs of other countries. 

Prime Minister Narasimha Rao informed his Chinese counterpart 
of the developments on the cryogenic technology transfer from 
Russia to India. The Chinese leader commented that the step 
taken by Russia under the US pressure was not fair and referred 
to the pressures brought to bear upon China from Washington on 
similar issues. Ho then sald . "We have to work out methods by 
which developing countries could become self-reliant." This is 
being construed as implying the Chinese readiness to cooperate 
with india tn this area now that the Russians have reneged on the 
contract on the supply of cryogenic technology. 

While bnefing correspondents on the talks, the Chinoso 
Foreign Ministry spokesman, Wu Jianmin, asserted that "in 
international life there are still serious cases of hegemonism and 
power play", that "what the US has done to the Chinese cargo 
ship in the Gulf Is nothing but hegemonism for which China has 
already lodged protest with the US", that such instances of 
TN hegemonism "will never find support among the people and will be 
' doomed to failure”. Li Peng himself told Narasimha Rao 
` hegemonism and power play at present was “manifested in naked 
display of Interference In other's affairs", a point on which the 
indian Premier reportedly concurred without demur. 

The Chinese spokesman aiso disclosed that although the 
issue of US sanctions on China under the MTCH guidelines was 


not touched upon In the Li Peng-Narasimha Rao talks, China "has - 


always adopted a prudent approach on arms exports" based on 
pursuance of three cardinal principles: (1) such arms exports are 
entirely for strengthening the self-defence capability of the recipient 
State; (Il) such exports will not tilt the regional balance; and (iii) 
Such exports are not used for interfering in other countries’ Internal 
affairs. 

- Foreign Secretary Dixit Is reported to have raised the issue of 


M-11 missile transfer from China to Pakistan, conveying in a 
balanced and serious manner India's "serious concern” about 
their Implications for India's security. His Chinese counterpart, 
Tang Jiaxuan, is reported to have conveyed that even if that was 
the Indian opinion, China wanted to assure India that the missie 
components and technology transfer would not affect Indian 
security. "China would never play the ‘Pakistan card’ in a ) any form 
against India," he prociaimed. gt 

Li Peng is understood to have raised the Tibetan question 
during the talks and reiterated the Chinese stand on the issue. 
Narasimha Rao, according to the Indian spokesman, repeated the 
Indian stance since the early fifties that Tibet was an autonomous 
region of China, and New Delhi would not permit any activity on 
indian soil threatening China's territorial integrity. “At the same 
time we regard Dalai Lama as a respected religious leader and 
would continue to treat him as such,” he added. 

The Chinese Premier Is understood to have said that China 
was prepared to discuss all aspects of the Tibetan question with 
representatives of the Dalai Lama except the demand for 
Independence. This was a recognition of the reality since Dalal 
Lama himself has given up insistence on Tibetan independence, 
and parleys have begun with the emissary of the Tibetan spirituel 
leader and Beijing with the purpose of explonhg avenues for an 
eventual resolution of the Tibetan tangle. 

According to the Indian spokesman, all contehtious bilateral 
issues were raised by Narasimha Rao with the Chinese leaders, 
Sikkim being one of them, and the Chinese response to it was 
“balanced, constructive and objective” 

September 7, 1993 has thus become a highly important date in 
Sino-Indian relations. Narasimha Rao's wide-ranging talks with the 
Chinese leaders in Beling and the agreements signed on that 
day— especially the one on maintaining peace and tranquility in 
the border areas along the LAC— definitely promise to elevate the 
relationship to a new height and to transform it to one of genume 
friendship Imparting dynamism and impetus to the renewed efforts 
to arrive at the final amicable settlement of the only major imtant in 
Sino-Indian ties—the long-standing border dispute. 

- Bejing, September 8 





viMAL : Uneasy Partners 
(Continued from page 31) 
ordered a lathi-charge, ostensibly to 'clear' the traffic obstruction hn. 
the busy ghantaghar area. The injured included 30 women who 
had to be hospitalised. When on June 29 a group of women tried 
' to meet the UP Governor who happened to be in Saharanpur, they 
were arrested. 

Is it surprising that activist groups today are asking. is the state 
really senous about this goal of empowerment? 

Last year, Bhawarl, a sathin in Rajasthan's WDP programme 
was gang-raped because she campal-gned against child-marriage. 
She was merely doing the job which the government had expkcitly 
trained her to do. And yet, when rt came to punishing the culprits, 
the village power-structure proved to be above the law. As a 
member of an activist group in Ajmer puts it: the state has 
persistently advertised Its mtention to raise women's consciousness, 
to mobilise them, to empower them. And yet, R couldn't do a thing 
for Bhawari. Citing this case the activist asks: "Does the state 
mean what says?.. .Has not the WDP repeatedly failed to five up 
to its own stated objectives?" ("Women's Development: What is 
the State's Intention?", Economic and Política! Weekly, March 6, 
1993) 

This is the problem at one level. At another level there is also 
the state's programme to provide ‘gender training’ to its 
functionarles, In which activist women have often been asked to 
participate, They report mixed resuits. 

A study sponsored by the UNESCO on Women and Violence 
(Malthreyl Krishnaraj, ed., 1991, SNDT Women's Studies Centre) 


has a short section on the experlences of activists invited to act as 
consultants and trainers. One example is of the male IAS 
probationers staunchly defending dowry as a male prerogative, 
and quoting with pride the figures they could command in the 
marriage market. Another is of the IPS officers ‘walking out’ when 
given instances of police brutality, corruption and insensitivity in 
cases of violence against women. 

When the state machinery Is represented by officials who are 
basically hostile to the women’s perspective, it is not surprising 
that the empowerment programmes remain superficial and status- 
quo-ist. On the other hand, there must-be—indeed there certainly 
are—government personnel who are sensitive and socially 
conscious, who broadly share the viewpoints of activists working 
for social change. One would fike to know: how can a meaningful 
collaboration be initlated between such govemment representatives 
and progressive groups? - 

Not jus? women's groups but activists working for a variety of 
causes ranging from environmental issues and rational health 
strategies to those fighting to liberate bonded labourers and 
protect human rights, civil liberties. What can progressives within 
the government set-up do to oppose vested interests and jom 
hands with like-minded people outside the system? Can such a 
partnership be forged so that the governments own programmes 
for delivering social justice do get implemented? 

This really is the biggest challenge. Both for gender training 
and training to sensitise the government personnsl to the needs of 
the deprived groups. Otherwise the state leaves the activists with 
itle option but to give up trying to be ‘partners’ and stick to the 
role of ‘adversariss’. m 
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Three generations of small savers. 


There's one thing they all trust-Units. | 


Even people generations apart think the the number of Unit holders is going up 2 
same way when it comes to Units. Because so spectacularly. To over 29 million today. 
Units help make their dreams come true. Most of these people are small savers. 


Whether it's a young man saving for a They come from every part of the country. 
house of his own. Or an older man looking They come from every walk of life. They 


* forward to a comfortable retirement. Or a have different needs, different dreams. 
little girl dreaming of becoming a doctor But they share the same abiding confidence 
some day.. in Unit Trust. Living up to this confidence is 


Unit Trust has schemes to meet every what keeps us going. And growing. 
need. Whether the need is for high growth 
or liquidity. Whether it's tax benefits or good 
returns coupled with insurance cover. 

People know that with Unit Trust, 
they can get what they want. That is why 


UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 


For your better tomorrow. 
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Daun Over Middle East 


he historic peace accord signed in Washington between Israel and the Palestine 
T Liberation Organisation (PLO) needs to be viewed in the wider context as the first 

substantive step towards realising a comprehensive peace in the Middle East Experts 
and diplomats have been quick to emphasise the stupendous Impediments and uncertainties 
on the path of genuine advance in that direction. Even at this stage, after the Middle East 
events of the last few days have recorded unique progress unthinkable a month ago, there are 
undoubtedly valid reasons for harbounng serious misgivings about the eventual success of the 
accord Yet what cannot be overlooked 1s the fact that the accord itself has imparted 
remarkable dynamism to the peace process and rapidly altered the entire chemistry of West 
Asian politics while reinforcing the forces of moderation, reconciliaton and peace over their 
adversaries still living in the bygone days 

It is clear from the trend of developments as they have unfolded before our very eyes that 
ever since the secret Israel-PLO parleys in Norway leaders of both the sides—and most 
notably the Israel Prime Minister, Yitzhak Rabin, the Foreign Minister, Shimon Peres, and the 
PLO chief, Yasser Arafat —have displayed exceptional courage and statesmanship effectively 
hacked by the US Administration and, to a far lesser extent, the Russian Government 
Nevertheless, President Bill Clinton has yet to match the Israeli and PLO leaderships’ efforts 
since his obvious tit towards Rabin is shor-sighted and does not assist the peace endeavours 
In contrast itis Yasser Arafat—pitted against formidable Palestinian rivals stoutly opposing the 
accord—who has come out with flying colours as an outstanding figure as capable of launching 
war as waging peace This he has demonstrated in abundance not only in his talks with the 
State Department officials in the White House and his discussions in the US Congress but 
more particularly in his extraordinarily frank and dignified pronouncements at the Natonal 
Press Club in Washington 

When one heard Arafat Iive on TV from Washington one was reminded of Martin Luther 
King's memorable “| have a dream .” speech in the same US capital years ago His moving 
words did leave a deep impress even on hardboiled newspersons in the US 

We have a nght to dream And from the beginning we were dreaming of achieving peace 

in the land of peace it wasn't easy to implement on the ground what we were 

dreaming in the past the circumstances proved heavier than our capabilities. 

Yesterday it was a historic moment Not for myself but for my people And for the Israeli 

people At last we did it in spite of all the challenges, difficulties, pains, sacrifices. . 

His call for a Palestine-Jordan confederation, and the eventual transformaton of Jerusalem 
into a city under Palestinian administration was bereft of any shrill rhetonc He was candid 
about the tragedy of his people reflected in the large-scale starvation in the West Bank to 
overcome which he just sought guarantees of aid from the US, nothing more When rt was 
pointed out that his views on Jerusalem were at variance with those voiced by Rabin, he spoke 
a language completely unheard of among age-old opponents in the region "I respect his views 
Just as | expect him to respect mine " Rabin too expressed himself in a similar spirit devoid of 
rancour and bitterness. 

All these small yet significant gestures have laid the basis for widening the ambit of the 
peace accord the Israel-Jordan decision to sign the framework of cooperation ending 45 years 
of hostility and Rabin's trip to Morocco with the confidence of greater interaction of Tel Aviv with 
the Arab world have heightened the possibility of reaching agreements with Syría and Lebanon 
bringing to the fore, for the first ime, the expectation of resolving seemingly intractable 
problems like the vacation of Israeli occupation of the Golan Heights Indeed the prospects of 
the final collapse of the Berlin Wall in the Middle East have brightened as never before 

With alf the imponderables still staring us in the face there is, however, no gainsaying that 
the path-breaking accord has really opened a new chapter of peaceful coexistence in the whole 
of West Asia The breaking of this new dawi over the Middle East promises to project before 
the world an entirely new scenario which would, in the not-so-distant future, prove to be of 
immense benefit for our region—South Asia—as well 
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A Memorable Experience 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


t was a unique experience—heartening indeed—that 
some of us had, participating in a day-long dhama as a 
mark of solidanty with newsmen under attack in Bombay. 

The date was September 11 and the venue was right in front 
of the Shiv Sena headquarters named Sena Bhavan, and the 
occasion was a protest dhama against the senes of physical 
attacks on Journalists by the Shiv Sena activists While the Shiv 
Sena boss and the party's mouthpiece, Saamna, have been 
carrying on a campaign of unalloyed chauvinist violence against 
their target, this grew into a calculated pogrom against the 
minority Muslim community in January defying all tenets of law. 
it was against such Shiv Sena depredations that an intrepid 
band of young joumalists camed on a relentless campaign 
exposing their misdeeds. With the government tuming a blind 
eye, the Shiv Sena was emboldened last month to unleash 
violence against these young joumalists. Their target has 
throughout been a young editor, Nikhil Wagle, editing an 
eveninger Mahanagar. Wagle alongwith several other journalists 
first faced the Shiv Sena wrath two years ago. But this time it 
took a virulent form last month when two editors, Nikhil Wagle 
and Kapil Patil, were physically attacked. On September 5, they 
pounced on a meeting called to form an Action Committee 
Against Terronsm. A BBC correspondent, Naresh Kaushik, was 
beaten up in this meeting alongwith quite a few others. The 
climax was reached when the Saamna gave a call to “shoot 
traitors like Nikhil Wagle". 

it was this open incitement to murder—which went 
uncontradicted throughout—that led the Bombay joumalists to 
call a dhama on September 11, and the Editors Guild of India 
responded by its Executive despatching a delegation as a mark 
of solidanty with the Bombay joumalists facing such a grim 
threat of physical liquidation held out against a fellow joumalist. 
The Guild President, the General Secretary and a number of 
senior editors came to join the dhama. It tumed out to be a 
moving manifestation of solidanty which was spontaneously 
joined by joumalists from different parts of Maharashtra and 
Gujarat, apart from the Editors Guild members. 

The Shiv Sena boss was naturally rattled that his call to 
violence evoked such a response at the national level. In his 
paper, he held out an invitation to the editors coming from 
outside, and in private the Shiv Sena representatives started 
negotiating with some joumalists for a meeting with outside 
editors, excluding their Bombay colleagues. There were reports 
that this plan had been made with the knowledge and consent 
of Chief Minister Sharad Pawar. 

When the Editors Guild delegation reached Bombay in the 
early moming of September 11, it was confronted with newspaper 
stories about the “Delhi journalists” going to meet Bal Thackeray. 
it took no time to see through the game. Faced with the 
imminence of such a nationwide demonstration against the Shiv 
Sena's violence against joumalists, Thackeray tried to break the 
solidanty of the mediapersons and changed his tune and 
offered to meet the editors, but he tried to discriminate against 
the Bombay editors, who form his target. The Editors Guild 
instantly turned it down and instead offered that Thackeray 
himseif could come down anu meet the Guild delegation in the 
dhama pandal, and he was assured "safe passage". 
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The Shiv Sena delegation led by Promod Navalkar, which 
came to the Guild delegation on dhama, wanted to put its case 
against the local journalists. They were told the Guild delegation 
had not come on any fact-finding mission but to register its 
solidanty with media persons facing the threat of being shot. It 
was made clear to the Shiv Sena leaders that the Guild would 
be prepared to meet Thackeray if he sought to place his views, 
and for that he would have to communicate to the Guild in due 
course. 

Throughout the day, many Bombay celebnties came and 
joined the dhama. P.L. Deshpande, Shabana Azmi, Jasraj, 
Usha Mehta, Alyque Padamsee, A.G. Nooram, Medha Patkar, 
Asghar Alı Engineer- and a host of others came. It was a 


memorable occasion. Right in front of the Shiv Sena __ 


headquarters, the strength of the protest against Thackeray’s ! 
unbndled call for violence was repudiated by a disciplined 
gathenng of Bombay's intellectual life. Conspicuous by their 
absence were the political leaders of all pares. 

An impetuous demand was raised by some joumalists that 
Bal Thackeray should apologise before the Editors Guild 
delegation could meet him. This has never been the stand of 
the Guild. One does not ask for a mere apology for inciting 
murder, one demands a guarantee of upholding the norms of 
civil society which does not permit murder, or provocation for 
hquidaton of an adversary in the profession. The Guild 
members did not go to Bombay to defend the stand of the local 
editors. Personally many of us would not agree to the type of 
language wntten by either side—the Shiv Sena mouthpiece and 
its cnics. The Guild's specific concem in relation to the Bombay 
dhama was the call to liquidate a fellow joumalist, and as a 
professional body it had to register its repudiation of such a call. 

As it was made clear by the Guild spokesman to the Shiv 
Sena leaders who came to meet them at the dhama site, any 
such call for killing a joumalist belonging to their party joumal by 
their adversanes would achvate the Editors Guild in the same. 
measure. The question of so-called ‘activism’ in joumalism-—not ^ 
a very happy word for intemperate polemics— is a matter of 
separate concem which many of us strongly feel should be 
seriously taken up by media professionals at the appropriate 
forum. But that was not the issue at the Bombay dhama: it was 
to register, clear and straight, the Guild’s serious concem at the 
threat to the very life of a fellow journalist. 

While the September 11 dhama in Bombay took place 
before the Shive Sena headquarters, perhaps it would be 
equally appropriate, if not more, to hold such a protest 
demonstration in front of the Government Secretariat. In any 
civil society, it is the job of a govemment—the more so an 
elected govemment at that—to stop the brandishing of threats 
to the life of a citizen. The law provides for adequate and instan! 
measures to punish anybody guilty of such a misconduct. 

Sharad Pawar was despatched to Maharashtra as Ch 
Minister precisely for the purpose of restonng law and orde 
Bombay tom apart by unprecedented communal! violence. 
though the Shiv Sena’s record on this score is widely kr 
hardly any step has been taken by Pawar to rein in th 
Sena. There are reports from fairly responsible sourc 
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| NARASIMHA RAO IN CHINA i- 


Emerging Con tours of a Mature Relationship 
SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


This is a detailed report on the Prime Minister's visit to China. The author covered the visit on behalf of Meinstream as a 
member of the press party accompanying the Prime Minister in the trip. 


Beijing. Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao was at the 

Bejing University in the moming of September 9 
addressing the students about the age-old civilisational ties 
between India and China, the current global realities and how 
both the countries should respond to the recent changes in the 
inteamational sphere. At the end of his address he spoke 
extempore. And what he eae. was indeed striking and 
memorable. 

India and China are emerging a a new era of mutual 

comprehension. Since 1962 for 25 years one whole 

generation has been fed on misapprehensions, suspicion 

and distrust. In order to remove them what Is necessary is . 

to embark on a massive programme of interaction between 

the university students of india and China | do not see any 
other way of fostering mutual comprehension but by 
moulding the young minds as we are about to enter the 
twentyfirst century; so that by the time they enter the 
twentysecond century they are able to do so with a fuller 
knowledge, comprehension and empathy for each other. 
, This ls a special task | am sure the Chinese students will 
prove worthy of the trust their government reposes in them 

in this endeavour. | am certain thelr counterparts in India 

will also prove worthy of the trust we repose in them. 

Later while addressing newsmen on board the aircraft on his 
way back to New Delhi on September 11 the Pnme Minister 
sald he had made that appeal precisely because he felt that if 
india and China were to tum a new leaf in their chequered 
relations they had no option but to discard the hangovers of the 
past. That was possible best through.the proposal he had 
advanced, he maintained. 

The proposal was indeed a fine gesture before the Chinese 
public addressing whom was doubtiess a rare opportunity and 


E t was his last programme—the only public function—in 


. pnvilege for Narasimha Rao. But besides that, it was also 


intended to provide a long-term positive vision of the future in a 
country where the leadership always adopts a similar approach 
without lending any allowance to any short-term perspective. 

One was intently watching the Chinese reaction at the 
Beijing University. The students were extremely young—a grim 
reminder of the stark reality that an entire generation of Chinese 
youth were denied higher education as a consequence of the 
baneful effects of the Great Proletarian Cultural Hevolution. 
They barely knew, unlike thelr predecessors (who used to, at 
Intemational youth and students fora, betray hostility towards 
India in conformity with the then political line of Beijing), the 
detalls of the border conflict that sparked off the Sino;Indian war 
of 1962. Yet it was quite remarkable to find a few students 
nodding their heads in approval of Narasimha Rao’s appeal. 
The response to the gesture was manifest in the warm applause 
which followed. 

However, the university authorities did not reciprocate with a 
ready endorsement of the proposal which Would have been 
normal in any other country. But the situation in China remains 
different. With all the economic reforms underway, the Deng 
Xiaoping call for modemisation based on ‘one country two 
systems’ and the acceptance of capitalist exploitative relations 


coexisting with socialism in the realm of the economy, political 
reforms are stil a far cry in today’s China (where public 
executions have taken place only a few months ago this year 
not only in broad daylignt but even in the presence of 
schoolchildren!). Hence the university authonties were unable 
to reciprocate explicitly without the approval of the political 
leadership (despite the fact that they had welcomed the Indian 
Premier with an abundance of warmth which was missing in the 
past). They could not take nsks. After all, months after the 
Tiananmen massacre of 1989 the Chinese leaders did not 
permit foreigners to visit the university (as was the expenence 
of this writer in the winter of that year in the Chinese capital). 

Nevertheless, the speech did have an impact. It was visible 
in the faces of the young members in the audience (obviously a 
select group as is the practice in any regimented society). It was 
also evident in the enthusiastic applause that followed Narasimha 
Rao’s subsequent pronouncements in Hindi greeting the 
university authorities for imparting knowledge of Hindi language 
and literature and requesting them' to continue the practice 
since “language builds bridges to reach the minds and hearts of 
the people". 


* 


NARASIMHA RAO'S written address which he read in parts 
was weil drafted and quite comprehensive. At a time when 
Jawaharlal Nehru's name is an anathema to many in the 
context of Sino-indian relations, Narasimha Rao quite aptly 
referred to Nehru in the global, Asian and Sino-Indian 
perspective. 
Jawaharlal Nehru had a vision of Asia. He had also a vision 
of india and China in Asia and the world This was, not 
romanticism. His historically sensitive mind always went 
back to those early days when, in the first millennium of the 
modern era, our two civilisations, our two ways of thought, 
our different methods of articulating that thought came 
together in a bimding flash of creative exuberance. . 
... The Aslan resurgence which Nehru so fondly believed in, 
has still to come but today the objective conditions for such 
a resurgence are rapidly coming into being. In the last 
decade, Asia has shown that it can achieve soco-  , 
economic transformation rapidly, finding its own methods, 
without turning its back on the rest of the world The 
question really is not whether Asia ts ready for a resurgence: 
Asian resurgence is in fact already taking place. The need 
now is that Asian resurgence should expand into a vision of 
géneral happiness of the whole of humankind. in this vision 
there would be no place for hegemony or exploitation, 
whether instde or outside the continent 
He charactensed the post-Cold War situation as one in 


' which the "world, roughly speaking, 1s unipolar politically and 
: multipolar economically", and spelt out the "guiding principles 
. for the creation of the new intemational political and economic 


order": “economic security and political justice for each country, 
for each society”. 
He spoke at length on the challenges in the field of 
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environment as a result of the trend set by the afluent- states 
and mentioned the Sino-Indian cooperation in that area in the 
intemational field as well as bilaterally as reflected in the 
agreement on the subject signed during the present visit. 
Thereafter he referred to the "other threats" to the emergence of 
a "cooperative world order", and said: 

They come from attempts to limit the ability of large 

numbers of mankind to harness modern technology and 

science to their own economic betterment Discriminatory 

restrictive technology regimes, which seek to cloak perhaps 

commercial self-interest, fall in this category. We, in india 

and China, must work togettier with wpet we have for the 
. benefit of our peoples. 

Narasimha Rao also dwelt on the esa to secure “real 
progress in nuclear disarmament”, to declare the inhuman 
nuclear arsenals as illegal, to “embark upon a time-bound and 
firm programme for the complete elimination of nuclear weapons 
wHeather declared or clandestine". He focussed attention, in 
this context, on the Indian "proposals for a new international 
consensus on nuclear disarmament... without affecting the 
genuine security interests of most countries". And he did not 
hesitate to declare: 

India has long ago made a clear choice. | do not think that 

there is another Instance where with security needs such 

as India's, and remaining outside all alliance systems, any 

country spends as little as Inca does on defence. 

One was instantly reminded of a conversation one had the 
previous evening with a Chinese liberal dissident (who had 
surrendered his Communist Party card in 1989 following his 
outspoken denunciation of the Tiananmen massacre). The 
gentleman had begun the conversation by insisting that India 
spent much less than China on defence and much more on 
education, a contention one could not Immediately verify. But It 
did highlight the concem voiced in certain circles in China on its 
enormous military expenditure even after its own threat 
perceptions had undergone a substantive shift and the danger 
to its security had reduced considerably following the end of the 
Cold War. Thus the Pnme Ministers statement on India’s 
defence spending in his public speech in China was indeed 
highly relevant. 


+ 
THEREAFTER he made an interesting observation which too 
mented close scrutiny. 
..the greatest hurdle against the establishment of a 
cooperative world order is the assumption that there is only 
one way of running an economy. Both Indla’and China are 
too large as economies, and too diverse in other respects, 
to be fitted into the straitjacket of economic models that 
might have worked for smaller, homogeneous entities. — 
This .was, of course, an endorsement of the Chinese 
pragmatism inherent.in their policy of building a "socialist 
market economy, developed with Chinese characteristics" as 
also the indian etforts "to free our economy while utilising the 
creative genius and energy of our people"—both of which, he 
claimed, were recording successes. At the same time he noted: 
The prospects of our success seems to have aroused 
unwarranted apprehensions. New advocacies to prevent 
the free exchange of ideas are being presented to developing 
countries Our answer, In India, as a democracy, Is that we 
should permit the circulation of ideas, out of which the 
country chooses and adopts what it thinks It needs. We are 
also 8 about the wisdom of«pur people who will see 
through what is not in their interest, no matter how 


attractively packaged. 
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Thus a sizeable portion of the speech was devoted to the 
pressures being exerted on China and India from overseas. The 
source of this imitant was not spelt out. But there was no 
difficulty in identifying it. It was also clear that the geopolitical 
realities of the present post-Cold War era had helped the 
process of closer interaction between India and China which 
were seeking to shed past prejudices and resolve outstanding 


problems as the border dispute. 


Narasimha Rao’s address to the Beijing University was 
punctuated, above all, by the following assertion: 
| venture to say that Asia could come into its full stature and 
attain its. full destiny in the coming century if India and 

China work together to make it so. 

This was the context in which he made the passionate 
appeal for mutual comprehension by launching the massive 
programme of interaction at the level of university students of 
the two countries in a bid to overcome the misapprehensions, 
distrust and suspicion of the past Even if the Chinese 
leadership did not convey any instant and enthusiastic approval 
of the proposal, the signs of a visible affirmative response from 
the audience at the public function were too obvious to be 
ignored (among the audience were a few students studying 


Hind: at the university and one of them sporting a salwar- -—: 


kameez attracted special attention of the Indian guests). 

in his talks with Chinese Indologists and academicians too 
Narasimha Rao expressed his government's desire to support 
programmes sponsonng exchange of indian and Chinese 
scholars to remove a "missing link" in bilateral ties. The 45- 
minute meeting with a dozen scholars specialising in Indian 
studies—ied by the 70-year old Prof Wei Feng Jung who was a 
student at Shantiniketan in the thirties—took place on September 
7. The scholars were of the considered view that the world's two 
oldest civilisations had a lot to exchange, and the new 
generation of Chinese and Indian peoples should be encouraged 
to take up studies in each other's culture. This is what imparted 
the necessary impetus to Narasimha Rao to give the call for the 
programme of mutua! comprehension at the Beijing University. 

It is noteworthy that even at the height of Sino-Indian 
tensions those scholars—the Chinese Indologists in 
particular—had preserved the bonds of Sino-Indian ties in the 
sphere of art, literature, history and culture like their counterparts 
in India. It is thus natural that today they are playing a pivotal 
role in camenting Sino-Indian friendship now that renewed 
moves are afoot to consolidate the gains of the Rajiv Gandhi 
visit to China (December 1988) and the Li Peng trip to India 
(December 1991) and adopt concrete measures to find the final 
settlement of the boundary problem. 
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MUCH has been written about the Agreement on the 
Maintenance of Peace and Tranquillity along the Line of Actual 
Control in the India-China Border Areas signed on September 7 
by the Chinese Vice-Foreign Minister, Tang Jiaxuan (who, like 
his predecessors, Liu Shuging and Xu Dungxmn, has been 
déaling with the Sino-Indian border question since his assuming 
charge of the ministenal post in February 1993), and India’s 
Minister of State for Extemal Affairs, R.L. Bhata. It was this 
accord which lent the most meaningful character to the visit. It 
was, therefore, of no mean significance that China Daily, the 
only English language newspaper published In Beying, descnbed 
the accord as a "landmark agreement". 

The newspaper struck a positive note when it informed in its 


issue of September 8 (under a caption "Landmark Sino-Indian - 
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e (Continued on page 32) 
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Sahmat Controversy 


The Sahmat exhibition in which one of the panels refers to Ram and Sita as. brother and sister have 
touched off a big controversy. The government which helped to finance the exhibition and other functions 
by Sahmat on August 15, not only got cold feet but has actually launched prosecution against the authors 
of the exhibition. While the government's move to take police action deserves it to be condemned, 
particularly when the Sahmat authorities on their own withdrew the exhibition folowing its criticism in 
Parliament, two articles by Nikhil Chakravartty on the subject in Mainstream (September 4, 1993) and in 
The Economic Times (September 7, 1993) questioning the appropriateness of putting up such an 
exhibition have touched off lively comments. He has received both bouquets and brickbats for it. 

Mainstream therefore opens here a discussion on the subject with a contribution from the distinguished 
economist, Arun Ghosh. By way of preface to it, Nikhil Chakravartty’s article on the subject in The 
Economic Times is also reproduced here particularly for the benefit of thosa readers who may not have 
seen that article. Mainstream invites comments on the subject from readers. At the end, Nikhil 
Chakravartty will respond. —kEditor 


No Short-cut to Secularism 
NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


any comments, angry and vitriolic, have 
appeared about the exhibition put up by the 
well-known Left-wing outfit, the Safdar Hashml 
Memorial Trust, in short Sahmat, claiming to depict 
the Ramayana legend through the ages. As has 
already been widely publicised, one of these panels 
is, according to the organisers, taken from the 
Dasaratha Jataka, with the written text: "In this 
version, Sita is not the wife but the sister of Ham. At 
the end of the exile when Ram returns to Ayodhya, 
Sita is made the queen consort of Ram, and they 
rule jointly for sixteen thousand years." 

The exhibition, according to the Sahmat invitation, 
was "researched, designed and assembled by a 
team of distinguished historians including K.N. 
Pannikar, Irfan Habib, Sushil Shrivastava, Ravinder 
Kumar, V.N. Jha, Athar Ali, Suvira Jaiswal and P.K. 
Shukla.”, No doubt a shining galaxy ‘whose 
scholarship and reputation are unquestion. These 
. scholars have dealt with the subject of the Ramayana 
legend with academic criticality. 

The Ramayana certainly has undergone many 
changes through different periods of history and in 
different parts of the world. It is vastly different in 
Thailand from what Valmiki left behind. And further 
away, in Indonesia, it brings In an Islamic prophet, 
as the authors of the exhibition themselves have 
mentioned. Nearer home, only four decades ago, 
Ramaswamy Naicker, the Periyar, the founding 
. father of the Dravida ideology—out of which have 
sprouted the DK, the DMK and the ADMK—carried 
on a tearing campaign denouncing the Ramayana 





6 


as part of his crusade against the Brahmanic 
domination of Dravidian culture. His campaign was 
to denigrate Bam in an offensive manner, not 
hesitating to use violence against any idol or portrait 
of Ram. If one were to make. an exhaustive 
presentation of the Hamayana legend in different 
ages and climes, how can one honestly leave out 
the Periyar version? : 

No doubt all this is good meat for a rarified 
academic discussion—a seminar, symposium, 
workshop or collogium—choose whatever you like. 
But does this suit at all the purpose for which the 
Sahmat show was put up? At least the academic 
community, more than anybody else, has to take 
into account the relevance of any presentation in 
relation to time and space. The campaign for which 
the learned scholars were hamessed by the 
Sahmat—and for which the government funded 
it—was to assuage the tension of communal hatred 
and bitterness generated at many places after the 
incidents at Ayodhya on December 6, 1992, resulting 
in the swift demolition of the Babri Masjid. It is 
necessary for our highly-placed intellectuals to 
understand the circumstances behind every 
campaign. Frankly, can anybody help to bring back 
communal amity by trying to debunk the legends 


-that form the corpus of beliefs of millions upon 


millions of people? 

In this context, | am rather surprised to read a 
letter by the distinguished historian, Irfan Habib, 
attacking an editorial of The Times of India, 
commenting on the Sahmat exhibition, advising 
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prudence. Prof Habib angrily writes: 

Is there to be one history (the true one) for the 'academic 

circles’ and another (mythology, posing as history) for the 

masses? Will one next hear that Darwin's theory of 
evolution Is only good for academic circles since any publio 
exposition of it must offend the scriptural mythology of both 

Hindus and Muslims? 

A very important point has been raised in this 
question. Where do you draw the line between 
history and mythology? When mythology has inspired 
millions through the ages, do we have to dismiss it 
outright? When a piece of mythology blocks 
knowledge, then certainly knowledge must have the 
right of way. But as Prof Habib himself knows from 
his vast learning, such dissemination of knowledge 
(based on what he calls 'true' history) can hardly be 
done by a quickie of an exhibition put up for a very 
particular purpose of restoring communal peace. 
Certainly the task of disseminating knowledge is 


... hazardous, and the case of Darwin is relevant. 


As regards his claim of 'true' history, | am not a 
learned person like Prof Habib, but may I ask: Is 
there any such thing as ‘true’ history? Isn't our 
understanding of history at a particular point of time 
conditional on the circumstances encircling it? The 
subjective factor in history can hardly be ignored. 
When the so-called Time Capsule was launched—or 
more precisely buried—twenty years ago, how 
many in the academic community protested against 
the absurdity of that exercise? Subjective conditions 
can hardly be weeded out even in the works of 
severely disciplined endeavour of eminent historians 
like Prof Irfan Habib himself. 

Incidentally, will it be fair to compare Darwin's 
efforts with the Buddhist Jataka story which has 
touched off the present storm? As Prof Habib very 
well knows, the Jataka stories formed part of the 
Buddhist crusade against the Brahmanical orthodoxy 
of the time. Can one rule out the possibility that the 
Dasaratha Jataka was perhaps meant to debunk 
the Ram legend, and not so much to enshrine the 


truth? 

~The entire controversy is political. The Sahmat 
shów, including the exhibition, was frankly meant to 
be a political campaign against what its authors 
feel, the pernicious campaign of interested parties 
to stir up communal passions. And the uproar 
against the Sahmat exercise is by its very nature 
political. This is where our learned intellectuals have 
to understand that the approach to the masses, to 
bring them round to what one regards as the correct 
path, is not achieved by flaunting a piece that 
provokes rather than pacifies. The Ram myth has 
an undoubted grip over the faith and imagination of 
millions particularly in northern India. The purpose 
of the Sahmat venture was to win over these 
millions from a state of hatred to one of unity. 
towards the Muslims. 

The Sahmat, as | have tried to understand, was 
not engaged in a mission to chase out the Ram 
legend and thereby purify the mind of the Ram 
believers. It was meant to win them over. This is 
precisely what it has been unable to do, not so 
much by the campaign of its traducers— which was 
never unexpected—but by the misplaced approach 
of scholars and elitist intellectualis ignoring the 
sensitive realm of belief and perceptions of the 
millions. In a sense, Prof Habib will excuse me if I, 
say that the Sahmat's misadventure has brought 
out the wide gulf that exists betwen our learned 
intellectual community and the vast masses whom 
Gandhiji moved without hurting their beliefs. 

As for Minister Arjun Singh patronising Sahmat, 
what has been the net gain? He has presented a 
nice Christmas gift to the BJP and its fellow- 
travellers. They can now go out in their election 
campaign to say that the Congress leaders hired 
godless Leftists to malign Ram and Sita. 

Is this the way to bring about national integration? 
Or, to reinforce communal passion? 

The wages of short-cut secularism, indeed. W 


Mythology, Religion and Politics 
ARUN GHOSH 


gno hesitates to join issue with Nikhil 
[97 Chakravartty on the Sahmat exhibition, its 
relevance and, more particularly, its appropriateness 
in regard to considerations of space and time, for the 

™ secularist movement it has sought to initiate in 
Ayodhya on August 15 this year. Chakravartty is not 
only a highly respected elder—a sort of guru—but 





also much more experienced than the present writer 
in regard to what is appropriate, especially with 
reference to timing and venue. 

But the issue is important. In fact, the issue has 
many facets and the present essay is intended to 
briefly bring out some aspects of the problem which 
were not considered by Nikhil Chakravartty. These 
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issues need to be debated; and one cannot merely 
remain a bystander and watch one small secular 
effort being smothered not only by anti-secular 
forces but also by those who inherently (and secretly) 
agree with Sahmat but feel that the Sahmat exhibition 
may have been counter-productive, for reasons of 
inappropriateness of the timing or venue, or even of 
content of the programme. 

First, what is the evidence that the Sahmat 
exhibition has been counter-productive? A standard 
argument is that It gives a handle to the non-secular 
forces in the country to use this episode to inflame 
passions conceming Hindutva. But do non-secular 
forces need a Sahrnat exhibition to whip up frenzy in 
regard to Hindutva? Could they not find a hundred 
other pegs to further their objectives? 

Has anyone, | repeat anyone, who has so far 
expressed himself against the Sahmat exhibition, 
been to Ayodhya where the Sahmat did an all-night 
secular programme of plays, before a packed 
audience, despite the best efforts of hooligans— 
aided and abetted by the district authorities—to 
disrupt the Sahmat programme? The people of 
Ayodhya were obviously interested; they would not 
otherwise have spent the whole night watching the 
Sahmat performance. One does not, of course, 
know the impact of either the performance or the 
exhibition. And the people also saw the impugned 
exhibition before it was tom down. One has not 
heard of the people of Ayodhya getting red in the 
face either about the performance on the night of 
August 15, or about the exhibition. Certainly no one 
has conducted an opinion poll in Ayodhya to find out 
how the people (in the birthplace of Ram) feel about 
the matter. if, and | repeat # a spark has been 
kindled in favour of tolerance, in favour of secularism 
in Ayodhya, as a result of the efforts of that Sahmat, 
is it a mean achievement? 

But the performance (on August 15) by Sahmat 
has not been questioned by Chakravartty (or by 
some other friends, who keep on harping, mistakenly, 
on the word 'poster). Chakravartty accepts there 
was no poster; there were seven versions of the 
story of Shri Ram, as handed down by different 
traditions, in one panel where the Buddhist Jataka 
story has a couple of lines. It Is these two lines which 
are deemed to be objectionable, inflammable, 
obnoxious. 

This is where the argument begins. Should Sahmat 
have touched off indignation among Hindus by 
pointing out this part of the mythology? Now, this is 
an important question. Do we encourage, or remain 
neutral to, or discourage some mythologies? Herein 
the issue of time and place are extremely relevant. 


Let me raise an uncomfortable issue: Does any 
one—or at any rate, the bulk of the Christian 
world—really bother about the concept of the 
Immaculate Conception? The Christian world has 
chosen to leave it aside; by implication, the 
is no longer relevant. The basic tenets of Christianity: 
of belief in a universal God, in universal love and 
piety, are what constitute the essence of Christian 
faith today. Yet, in the past, many people have 
been burnt at the stake for questioning some of the 
tenets of Christianity; and Galileo was saved from 
being crushed at the wheels only by recanting his 
belief that the world is round. Should Galileo not 
have presented his scientific ideas to the world 
because the timing and the place were both 
inappropriate? 

What is religion, and what part does mythology 
play in religion? Do we perpetrate all the mythologies 
for all time? Or, do we try to gradually educate 
people, as to the subtle difference between religion~ 
and mythology? What has religion got to do with 
mythology? And does people's faith in mythology 
have permanence? Are we all quite sure of ourselves 
on all these points? 

Unfortunately, politics has an important part to 
play in this game, and that is where the trouble 
arises. The late Rajiv Gandhi started the Ayodhya 
game by permitting shilanyas at the disputed site 
way back In 1988. The grandson of Jawaharlal 
Nehru—who struggled to usher a secular, scientific 
temper in the country—was the first to play what he 
then thought would be a trump card for the Congress 
party in UP. And even today, the Congress party 
under P.V. Narasimha Rao is divided but generally 
in favour of this card. 

It is this which amounts to playing into the hands 
of the VHP, the Bajrang Dal, and all the others who - 
have no secularist pretensions. The Sahmat exhibition - 
has nothing to do with it. And it is the subtle game of 
the ruling clique to do whatever is possible to 
denigrate and Isolate the minority, secularist forces 
within the Congress party, that is really the ‘cause of 
so much confusion in the country. it is plain 
manipulative politics and all is fair in love and war 
and, now, in politics. The Sahmat exhibition is now 
quite obviously a convenient stick for Narasimha 
Rao with which to ward off threats to his leadership 
by the likes of Arjun Singh. It is the Congress party 
which is now playing a double game. 


+ 


LET me ask a highly pertinent question. Uttar 
Pradesh is under President's Rule. There are five- 
criminal cases filed.by the UP Govemment against 
Sahmat, pending in the courts in Faizabad. There is 
reportedly a case against Sahmat pending in the 
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Delhi courts as well. All these cases are related to 
the ‘exhibition’. Both UP and Delhi are Centrally 
administered. Who has instigated these cases and 
why? And why has no secular voice of reason been 
raised against this gross violation, not only of human 
rights and civil liberties but also of civil and criminal 
law? Was the Sahmat responsible for the threat to 
law and order (as a result of this exhibition) or were 
the hooligans who tried to disrupt the Sahmat show 
on the night of August 15, who tore down the 
exhibition? One is not aware of any case registered 
by the UP Police against these hooligans. Why? 

These are important issues, and let us not gloss 
them over, for any adverse comment on the Sahmat 
today is only likely to strengthen the hands of the 
non-secularist forces in the country. And there have 
been plenty of such uninformed comments from very 
^ high quarters. 


-~ Let us get back to the fundamental issue of 
4 whether and to what extent the Sahmat exhibition 


has hurt Hindu sentiments. Two issues arise. First, 
there was (ex-hypothesi) no effort to denigrate Shri 
Ram; only depict diverse traditions and mythologies 
pertaining to Ham. (And even today, in South India, 
a matemal uncle marrying his niece is not only 
passe, it is supposed to be the best match so long 
as there are age-compatible uncles and nieces. And 
under Islam, first cousins are again supposed to 
make ideal matches. That is the tradition. Today, 
medical sclence tells us that such in-breeding is 
genetically not desirable. Okay. But the tradition is 
there; one has to argue against it. But to point out 
that there is this tradition, why should it inflame any 
passion?) In any case, is there any evidence that 
people in general have been greatly agitated about 
- this matter? Or is it merely that some leaders have 
made an issue of this matter? They would have 
found some issue, any issue, to whip up political 
frenzy, especially when the government is 
schizophrenic. But then, when a wolf tells a lamb 
downstream, “If you did not dirty my water, your 
father did", do we have to give any credence to what 
the wolf has to say? 


+ 


| retum to the question: are mythology and religion 
the same? Hinduism as a religion has many beliefs; 
and Hinduism has survived by absorbing many 
tenets of other beliefs. In fact, tolerance has been 
one of the greatest virtues of the Hindu religion. The 
» mythology of Shri Ram has no impact in West 
Bengal (where Durga and Kali are worshipped), nor 
in Maharashtra (where Ganapati reigns supreme), 
nor in South India where the worship of Shiva and 


Vishnu (or their incarnations) still holds sway. So, we 
are left with basically the Hindi-speaking belt. 

Let me digress for a moment. Gods are created 
by pujaris who have to make a living. They are 
greatly helped by those who make money on the 
black market, and who thereafter want to expiate 
their guilt by building magnificent temples. Incidentally, 
these temples are thereafter thronged by the 
populace who are then beholden to the munificence, 
the charity of the black marketeer who has financed 
the construction of the temple. This is the seemy 
side of temple building; the 'faith of the poor is 
exploited by the pujari, the trader, the black marketeer. 

Today, the politician also finds it convenient to 
exploit this forum. But let us retum to the Hindi- 
speaking belt where Shri Ram has been much in the 
news for the past five years. 

Nikhil Chakravartty also talks of the Hindi 
heartland, which is really material in the present 
context. Let us get back to UP, a State | happen to 
Know since | was brought up there and have (on 
diverse occasions) wandered around the State. Let 
us discuss its politics. In UP, if V.P. Singh, Mulayam 
Singh Yadav and Ajit Singh were to somehow get 
together, there would be no stopping this combine 
from sweeping the polls, Shri Ram notwithstanding. 
That is the ground reality. In Bihar, Lalloo Prasad 
Yadav prevented anybody from Bihar getting out of 
the State to participate in the nearby tragedy in 
Ayodhya on December 6. Even earlier, Lalloo Prasad 
had successfully prevented the great rath yatra by 
stalwars like L.K. Advani from initiating any such 
journey inside the State of Bihar. Has Lalloo Prasad. 
become unpopular as a result? 

Why have we suddenly become pusillanimous 
about the Ram katha today? Who is bothered about 
the different mythologies? If | am a devotee of Ram, | 
remain so; and | can still be friendly to neighbours 
like Kamaluddin and Nausher Ali. In fact, this has 
been the past tradition in the villages of eastem UP 
which | have known in the past; and only partisan 
politicians have (for some years now) created a gulf 
between the two communities. Do such partisan 
politicians have to be given credence? 

And this is precisely what is happening agam. Do 
partisan politicians need a Sahmat exhibition to whip 
up frenzy? Is there a frenzy today? | have personal 
reports from an ex-Collector of a: Rajasthan 
district—from where many youths aged between 18 
and 28 went to Ayodhya to participate in the 
December 6 happenings—that all these young men 
were unemployed youth who had no future; who 
were lured into this ideology through akharas 
assiduously built up over time by certain activist 
groups, with promise of Ram-rajya (for themselves) 
as a result of their heroics. The Collector knew 
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because many of these young men came back 
injured and were hospitalised; and it was easy to get 
at them and ascertain the ground reality. The youth 
were misled but the basic gause lay in their frustration. 
They saw no future themselves in the present set- 
up. 

So, we are back again in regard to the basic 
economic policies of the govemment which have 
generated increasing unemployment and frustration. 
And in their frustration, the youth turn to any current 
of thought which either gives them a ray of hope for 
the future or an escape from reality. 

It is in this background that all secular-minded 
people have to fight on two fronts: on the economic 
front, for a job-oriented policy framework; on the 
political front, for a secularist viewpoint. 

| come back to the most important issue raised by 
Nikhil Chakravartty: the appropriateness of the time 
and the place for what may be an otherwise 
unexceptionable historical discourse. 
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What is an appropriate time? And what would be 
the appropriate place for initiating a scientific temper, 
for inculcating secular values? It is given to few 
people to find the best opportunity and the appropriate 
symbole for arousing mass consciousness. Gandhiji 
had that gift. Lenin had the astuteness to seize an 
opportunity in 1917. The present writer is a puny 
individual. But how do we decide that the Sahmat 
exhibition was inappropriate both in its timing and. 
the place where it was attempted? Just because a 
perfidious (otherwise vacillating but really 
manipulative) minority government—which wants to 
keep everyone on its side except the protesters 
within the party who want to see a more secular 
orientation in the party— decides to chide the 
organisers of the Sahmat exhibition, and in fact 
chastise them through court cases, does the timing 
become inappropriate? 


Why is the timing inappropriate? The anti-secular ; 
forces will always find some excuse for whipping up 


frenzy; but even so, is there a countrywide frenzy 
today? A few vocal members of the Parliament 
spoke vehernently; and disinformatlon was their 
main weapon. Tho rest of the parliamentarians kept 
quiet; they just did not know what the debate was all 
about. Later, after he had seen the exhibition, the 
leader of the CPI-M in the Lok Sabha spoke strongly 
in favour of the Sahmat, and against the earlier 
decision of the House (as summed up by the 
Hon'ble Speaker)—to convey its views to the 
organisers of the Sahmat. 

In this background, one is again bewildered to 
see the General Secretary of the CPI-M issue a 
statement expressing unhappiness at this part of the 
Sahmat exhibition. Who is not playing to the galleries 
today? Unfortunately, the galleries are empty, only 
our leaders do not realise it. Shri Ram Is not 
important; jobs are. Both the government and some 
of the Opposition parties seem to forget this cardinal 
truth 


Finally, when and where does one commence 
spreading the scientific temper? Why do we at all 
persist with the TV programme-—masterminded by 
Prof Yash Pal—entitled ‘Tuming Point’? Doordarshan 
has already launched five new channels of mush 
and muck. Globalisation of the cultural mores of the 
‘skinheads’ of Germany being one of. the waves let 
loose by Doordarshan, who starts a secular 
movement, and where, and when’? 

Perhaps we need a debate on some of these 
issues, for one observes not only a setback to the 
secularist forces within the Congress party, one also 
observes a strange schizophrenia among those who 
cherish secular values, outside. I. 
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Cultural Economics 


Non-economic Factors in Development 
D. P. PATTANAYAK 


We anxiously follow what we suppose to be important while 


what we suppose to be unimportant wages guerilla warfare 
behind our backs, transforming the world without our 


knowledge and eventually mounting a surprise attack on 
us 


--Milan Kundera, The Book of Laughter and Forgetting, 

p. 197. s 

| here are over 300 definitions of ‘culture’ in 
T. social sclence literature. Culture, like the 
concepts of entropy and probability, is a word with 
uncertain theoretical underpinnings. What Olivier 
Costa de Beauregard, the French theoretical 
physicist, says about probability is applicable to 


. culture. According to de Beauregard, probability 


"operates as the hinge between matter and mind, 
where one is knotted to the other, and reacts on the 
other". (The Grammatical Man, p.33) l 

Every culture is metaphorically a thermodynamic 
system where values and norms may be compared 
to heat. In societies where there is orderly contrast 
between values and what the society considers lack 
of them or between norms and practices the soclety 
moves forward. If, however, there is no difference 
between norms and practices, it has hit either levels 
and faces extinction or the high levels of a utopia. 
Culture thus is powered by values for its ongoing 
movement. 

Economists tend to balance values and prices. 
"Economists are fond of saying that there is no free 
lunch; everything must be paid its value so that 
price and value always balance out," the economist 
Nicholas Georgescu-Roegen has written. “The 
entropy law teaches us that mankind lives under a 
harsher commandment: in entropy terms, the cost 
of a lunch is greater than, its price". (Quoted in The 
Grammatical Man, p. 41) 

Cultural economics, thus, distinguishes values 
from prices and covers the totality of means and 
ends in the ceaseless quest for the betterment of 
human beings in society. 

Planners in the developing countries have failed 
to take note of the rapid degeneration in the 
relationship between man and his environment. 


The author is the Director, Indian Institute of 
Applied Language Sciences, Bhubaneshwar. This 
contribution is taken from the quarterly, Man & 
Development (June 1993). 






They have also not given due attention to the socio- 
technological constraints obtaining in their countries. 
The geography of the world alone should convince 
any planner that a uniform strategy of development 
cannot be employed for diverse agro-economic 
regions. Not only has this ben ignored, even 
warning such as, 

But surely different types of models sult different countries 

and the temptation to construct frameworks applicable 

worldwide is bound to fall—amiess these are so flexible as 

to be of limited analytical use (Discussion Paper, "Urban 

Blas" Seers vs Lipton, DP116, August 1977, IDS. Sussex), 

have gone unnoticed except in academic 
discussions. Similarly the diverse languages, 
religions, ethnicities and cultures should have made 
planners aware of the non-economic inputs as 
necessary conditions of economic development. 
But this is not the case. The rich and the powerful 
have always tried to build the world in their own 
image and r^nsequently even different paths to the 
same goal are not conceded by them. 

The First and the Second World were caught up 
in strange contradictions. In spite of the strong 
indictment of economic determinism by Engels, 
both the worlds have considered economics as 
supreme and all the other factors subservient to it. 
The so-called free world, swearing alleglance to a 
free market economy, has divided the world in such 
a way that the Third World has 72 per cent of the 
population and 14 per cent of the world's weaith; 
and 10 per cent of the world population enjoys 90 
per cent of the world's energy and 90 per cent of 
radio frequency. Thus, it has resulted in saturation 
of economic development for a few and deprivation 
for many. The communist world had created an 
economic system where the satellite countries were 
considered as dependencies and their resources 
were exploited in the interest of the 'Fatherland'. As 
in the Soviet Union, a book written in a non-Russian 
language could not be translated into another non- 
Russian language without going through Russian, 
similarly none of the satellite countries could directly 
make economic arrangements with another without 
clearance from the Soviet Union. It is not at all 
surprising that this should result in the collapse of 
the system. i 

The free world and the socialist world vled with 
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one another in creating different economic orders. 
When it came to the Third World, each has wanted 
to build their economics in its own image without 
conceding to them the right to develop in their own 
way. in the West, poverty is sprinkled in an ocean 
of affluence. In the socialist countries, a political 
elite, elected by a party which had between 1 to 2.5 
per cent membership of the population of the 
country, managed the state and the economy. The 
Third World'countries have a variety of systems of 
government. However, they are all multilingual, 
multli-ethnic, multireligious and multicultural. These 
factors make the context of development different. 
But they are under constant intemal pressure to 
choose an outside model and to conform to the one 
or the other world. 

The developing countries suffer from a number 
of constraints which are not economic in character. 
The first constraint Is due to labelling. The developed 
countries after appropriating to themselves the 
names First and Second World lumped the rest of 
the world together and designated it the Third 
World. The designation itself engenders an inferiority 
complex. So do theories of the developed world 
which present ‘development’ as an evolutionary 
continuum and seek to universalise Western 
experlences. Such labels as 'development and 
‘modernisation’ are defined in such a way as to 
mark the developing countries as 'pre-modern', 
‘early modern or ‘ahistorical. The second constraint 
arises from the unequal distribution of wealth and 
privileges. The developed countries have roughly 
26 per cent of the world population and 86 per cent 
of the world's wealth. They are in a position to 
dictate standards in all fields. 

A third source of constraint is theorisation and 
model-building by the scientists from the developed 
countries. Some of the theories on Asian idleness, 
population explosion, and lack of capital as barriers 
to development have been effectively dealt with by 
Teresa Hayter (The Creation of World Poverty, 
Pluto Press in association with Third World First, 
London, 1981). Because of historical reasons 
monomodels have become characteristic of the 
developed Western world. Take for example, the 
monocuiture sought to be imposed through the 
promotion of English. As Paul Neergaard, Director 
of the Danish Institute of Seed Pathology, points 


out: 
English dominates sclence and technology, and science 
and technology is dominated by the Western world, 
because of the economic dominance of this part of the 
world. Language is power, just as economic and 
technological dominance is power. 


As Neergaard further points out, in 1973 out of 
96,400 million US dollars spent on research and 
development throughout the world only three per 
cent of it was spent on developing countries. Marx's 
dictum, 

The country that is more developed only shows to the less 

developed the image of its own future... 

applied in this context, prompts the developing 
countries to follow a lifestyle which is impossible to 
attain with the resources available to them: Thus, 
the developing countries are not only handicapped 
by the imposition of monoculture but also by the 
unidirectional bombardment of information where 
there is greater noise and less of relevant Information. 
One of the reasons of this noise Is, as P.B. Stone 
puts it: 

Development people now are in a state of profound selt- 

doubt. Ten years ago there were several schools of thought 


that had confident prescriptions of development. Today not 
one of those schools advances its prescriptions with one- 
tenth the confidence it had ten years ago. (P.B. Stone, 
"Development in a Crossroads", In World Press Review, 
March 1983, p. 33) 


Another reason as stated by Jonston and Clark 


One of the most discouraging features of the contemporary 
development debate is its failure to make cumulative 
progress In the content of its arguments... A further 
Indication of the development  field's immaturity is its 
Insistence on fighting the same battles over and over again, 
changing only (and not always) the place and time of the 
fight. (Bouce F Johnston and Wiliam C. Clark, Redesigning. 


Rural Development: To Strategic Perspective, John Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, 1982, p. 19) 


No wonder that there is a plethora of models. 
These models ill-fit the multilingual and pluricultural 
Third World. By defining Westernisation as 
synonymous with modernisation they have created 
a limited elite in the Third World which is national by 
birth, Western in education and culture and accepts 
a unilinear mode of development akin to that of the 
West. This development naturally is to the best 
advantage of the developed countries. In spite of 
millions of dollars received by way of loan, aid and 
gift, the fact that 60 per cent of the population in a 
country like India could be below the poverty-line is 
the best commentary on its development. The fact 
that there is one doctor for every 17,600 population 
in India and tndian doctors man the health 
departments of the UK and USA, indicates the 
beneficiaries of development. 

The glaring discrepancy in the living standards of 
people has not made economists and planners 
aware of the need to take a close look at the 
institutions and attitudes inhibiting and furthering 
development. Paul Streeten draws attention to this 
factor when he says: 
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Thus the conservative judgement that a reform of attitudes 
and institutions is undesirable, and the Marxian Judgement 
that it Is either imposible or inevitable, lead to the same 
conclusion, distracting attention from conscious policy 
directed at a radical reform of the so-called ‘non-economic’ 
factors in economic development. it is, of course, true that 
text books, articles and plans pay lip service to the-need to 
reform the social framework before economic planning can 
begin. But then declarations are usually forgotten iater 
when the discussion turns to the conventional concepts of 
Income, employment, savings, investments, etc. (p. 53) 
Streeten further clarifies: 
To be useful, models will have to be, at least initially, much 
more specifio to individual cases and much less general or 
‘theoretical’. In particular the distinction between parameters 
and variables should not run along the line drawn between 
‘economic’ and ‘non-economic’ factors operating in a 
situation. Thus sotial and political reform should neither 
‘precede’ nor ‘follow’ economic development: social reform 
must accompany development, reinforce it, create the 
conditons necessary for it, but is itself promoted and 
determined by development. The process is one of continual 
mutual causation. (Frontiers of Development Studies, p. 54) 
“The poverty of the social sciences, and 
particularly of economics, including classical political 
economy, in the treatment of the role of the state, 
has undoubtedly been one of the greatest 
weaknesses of development thinking," wrote Cavaldo 
Sunkel in his keynote address at the first Inter- 
Regional Meeting on Development Research, 
Communication and Education in 1976. The 
relationship between a government and the people 
is not one of donor and recipient, not one of debtor 
and creditor, but one of ‘partnership’. Development 
is not the GNP and GDP, averages of the tallest 
and the smallest, but a matter of overall community 
well-being. Community well-being, like grammar, 
can only be measured in terms of cultural coherence. 
The greater the coherence, the greater is the 
development of a country. Development then is a 
function of culture. As the Green Revolution cannot 
be measured in terms of high yield alone, but 
disease resistance must form the core of its 
assessment, similarly development cannot be 
measured in terms of economic parameters alone, 
but must take into account other social factors. 
Since education is the handmaid of development 
and is a major factor in the maintenance as well as 
the death of cultures, every study of development 
must entail a study of education. Language is 
important not because it facilitates and inhibits 
access to education, administration and mass 
communication, but also a a major factor in 
determining the physical index of the quality of life 
(PIQL). Thus the relationship between language, 
education, culture and development is one of 
partnership in developing overall community well- 
being. 


Conflict over language like conflict over food is 
one of the oldest, most vastly entrenched but least 
visible characteristics of mankind. "India's so-called 
self-sufficiency in food goes hand in hand with 
preparing a quarter—perhaps a third of the rural 
population—as persistent losers in food battles, 
suffering from regular hunger and systematic 
malnourishment,” said Prof. Amartya Kumar Sen, in 
delivering the 12th Coromondel Lecture (The Hindu, 
December 14, 1982). With equal temerity one can 
say that India's so-called status as the third country 
In the world in terms of scientific and technological 
manpower goes hand in hand with housing 50 per 
cent of the world's Illiterate population, a dropout 
rate of 88 out of every 100 enrolled by VII standard 
and a mere 1.08 per cent of the socially weaker 
section—constituting probably 95 per cent of the 
population, if not more—benefiting from’ higher 
education. If lack of access to food results in the 
malnourishment of the body, lack of access to the 
mother tongue/home language, as well as to the 
school language, results in the malnourishment of 
the mind and attrition of culture. 


* 


COMMUNICATION is fundamental to the formation 
and survival of human society. Communication 
networks and systems are bound to be different in 
predominantly monolingual and plurilingual society. 
In a country like India where economic and 
educational planning results in the creation of an 
elite and where all media put together are accessible 
to barely 20 per cent of the Indian population, it is 
estimated that In a decade there will be saturation 
of communication for the elite and deprivation of 
communication for the majority. The same 
phenomenon of saturation of educational 
opportunities, particularly in higher education, is 
bound to characterise the elite, while education will 
bypass the large majority of the people. 

One indication is provided by the following: In 
India, in the fiftles and sixties, teaching and 
extension of. knowledge was the function of 
undergraduate colleges. In the seventies it was 
passed on to the universities and by the late 
seventies and eighties the universities had become 
by and large irrelevant, and the creation and 
extension of knowledge has been shifted to the 
institutes. Thus expansion of college and universities 
had resulted in the creation of less and less of 
education and more elitist organisations: 


The term ‘over education’ has been used to describe the 
situation in the United States, where close to one haif of 
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college graduates are employed in positions that do not, In 
principle, require this level of qualification. In the Soviet 
Union, where post-secondary studies grew much more 
rapidity than was justified by the evaluation of the employment 
structure, there was an abundance of university graduates, 
but the economy was suffering from a shortage of middle 
level manpower. One arrives at a paradoxical situation 
where higher education graduates accept to take up blue- 
collar Jobs in order to receive a salary two or three times 
higher than the ones they would get as an engineer, a 
doctor, or a lawyer. (The Prospects For Educational 
Planning, Frangoolse Caillods (ed.), Intemational institute 
of Educational Planning, 1992, p. 20.) 
As Streeten points out: 
Education has, for a while, been identified as the source of 
residual growth and we are told of the high returns that 
‘investment in human beings’. ylelds. There is often little 
thought as to education for whom, for what, how long, in 
conjunction with what other measures" (op.cit. pp. 54-55) 
Two major hypotheses emerge from the above, 
which need to be tested. (1) Higher, the 
'development' of a region, shorter the cultural life- 
span of small and weak cultures in that region. (2) 
Higher education is a barrier to developing overall 
community well-being for the socio-economically 
deprived segment of society. The Education Survey 
of Koraput In Orissa showed that 94 per cent of 
those from the Scheduled Tribes who passed the 
seventh standard remained unemployed as even for 
the post of a peon the government required a 
minimum qualification of eighth standard. Education 
not only makes them unfit to cope with traditional 
culture it also creates an apathy toward education 
in the community. This group passes from the 
productive to the non-productive sector in society. 
The application of the hypothesis in the 
international context yields a depressing picture. 
Taking food as an example, the following picture 
emerges in the context of the developed and 
developing countries: It requires five to seven 
kilogrammes of high quality feed to produce a 
kilogramme of animal food. In the developing 
countries the consumption of cereals in 1970 
averaged 170 kilogrammes per capita, almost all of 
which was consumed directly. In such countries as 
Canada and the USA the annual per capita cereal 
consumption was around 1000 kilogrammes of 
which only 70 kilogrammes were consumed directly. 
The 374 million tonnes of grain used by these 
countries to feed livestocks in 1969-71 was greater 
than the total requirement of foodgrain to feed the 
population of India and China put together. A 
comparison of the food consumed in terms of 
primary calories in the USA, Italy, Mexico and India 
shóws that while the USA consumes 3300 and 
India consumes 1990 calories per capita in terms of 
primary calories, the US consumption is 11,886 


calories while that of India is 2634 calories. This is 
because 75.6 per cent of Indian calorles comes 
from primary feeds while only 5.5 per cent of the 
US calories comes from them directly. 

It is not only in the matter of food, as Teresa 
Hayter says: 

As the Brand Report points out, the industrialised countries 

now produce about two-and-a-half times as much minerals 

per head, including fuels, as ‘developing’ countries, but they 
consume sixteen times as much, which is why about 70 per 
cent of the world’s Imports of fuel and non-fuel minerals 
comes from the ‘developing’ countries: and the proportions 
are increasing (The Creation of World Poverty, p. 14, Pluto 

Press, 1981.) 

The World Development Report 1980 of the 
World Bank suggests that the estimated average 
annual per capita income in the top 18 industrialised 
countries is $684, whereas in the 38 countries with 
the lowest income it is $245. 

Talking about income distribution, on the basis of 
the above World Bank Report, Hayter points out: 


In Brazil the poorest fifth of the population apparently get 
two per cent of the Income, and the richest fifth get 67 per 


cent, for Malaysia the corresponding figures were three per 

cent and 57 per cent; for India, seven per cent and 49 per 

cent, and for Britain six per cent and 39 per cent. (p. 17) 

Hayter further points out: 

The value of manufacturing output per head in 1976 was 

$3126 in the United States, $1640 in Britain, $293 In Chile, 

$63 in india and $11 in Central African Republic. Wage 
rates In under-developed countries are often one-twentieth 

to one-thirfieth of those in the richer tries, for the same 

type of work. (p. 18) 

It should be evident from the above that as the 
‘developing’ countries find their survival difficult in 
face of the developmental thrust, within a country 
the poorer and weaker sections find it equally 
difficult to hold their own against the onslaught of 
‘development’. 

The United Kingdom and Western Europe took 
150 years to become the first major industrial areas 
of the world. With the experience available and the 
migration of competent personnel, the US not only 
caught up with them in 80 years but went further. 
The Soviet Union industrialised in about 40 years. 
Japan was able to achieve progress in only 20 
years. But this progress has not taken place in the 
developing countries in spite of the fact that the 
scientific and technological knowledge available in 
the world today is many times more than what it 
was then for the United States, the Soviet Union or 
Japan. 

The first hypothesis applied intra-nationally yields 
an equally depressing picture. A study of Assam, 
which Is generally accepted as a case of neglected 
development (Das, Dharmananda, A Heap of Broken 
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X-raying Cable TV Bill 


MRINAL PANDE 


P=" ho monsoons session of Parliament was marked 
m by a spate of referrals of controversial bills to 

committees. The Cable Television Networks 
(Regulation) Bill 1993 was one such hot potato. It was 
introduced in the Rajya Sabha on August 3 and has 
since been referred to the joint select committee of 
Parliament after being stalled by members from the 
Opposition benches. 

Five new satellite channels have been inaugurated 
which, with the one exception, must be transmitted 
through the cable network. The bill has been criticised as 
flawed and inadequate. There are two arguments being 
made in its favour. The first argument is that the bill is so 
flawed it is never going to be able to harm anyone. 
Therefore it is alright to sign it. The second is that the 
boredom generated by the oft-repeated Doordarshan 
programmes on channels one and two Ís now so intense 
that Indians cannot bear to hear about their revitalisation 
anymore. A bill promising five new channels must be 
ratified at once. 

This Is all rather unfair on the bill. There are plenty of 
good arguments for considering regulations of this kind. 
They were clear enunclated by P.S. Deodhar, ex 
Chairman of the Electronics Commission, at a recent 
seminar organised by NAMEDIA in New Delhi. According 
to Deodhar, in the telecommunications era that is 
coming, cable operators are going to be pivotal in the 
transmisslon of a multitude of channels through the 
cable networks. As such, the case for evolving a code of 
conduct protecting consumers by ensuring both the 
quality of programmes and the quality of transmission 
cannot be overstated. 

Deodhar also added that KU band transmission was 
round the corner. With it many viewers would be able to 
receive transmissions directly through an Inexpensive 
antenna, the size of an umbrella, without the cable. The 
question of censorship and copyright is going to become 
increasingly complex with all these new developments. 
The bill therefore needs careful reappraisal. 

The idea that India should have a regulatory bill to 
control cable operators and simultaneously ensure the 
showing of Doordarshan cable programmes because the 
two regular Doordarshan channels are losing viewers in 
droves is confused and confusing. It could only have 
been concocted in the joint world of politics and 
bureaucracy. 

Given the recent double talk by the Information and 
Broadcasting Ministry regarding the Cable News Network's 
proposed collaboration in news and current affairs 






' programming and the scenario painted by Deodhar, the 


proposed bill has a limited shelf life. It is like saying, "Buy 
this sari even if you have others for it won't last more 
than a dozen launderings anyway." The bill comes 
against a backdrop of hints about possible collaboration 


with foreign networks and thus carries a sort of reverse 
manufacturers guarantee. It promises a compensation ff 
the wretched thing begins to work. 

Jokes apart, look closely and you will see there Is 
something familiar and much cherished lurking behind 
this bill. It is none other than the age-old bureaucratic 
doctrine of “what we have we hold". Paragraphs 5 and 6 
of the bill demand adherence to the standard Ministry 
broadcasting and programmes Codes, some 15 in 
number, by all cable operators. This despite knowing 
fully well that the hapless operator may not know in 
advance, any more than the viewers, what any of the 
satellites will be beaming for the coming 24 hours. 
Obviously it is open to misuse. 

The passing of this bill, as it is, can only go In one 
direction. That is, towards more power for the Information 
and Broadcasting Ministry and the police. it may seem 
like a somewhat questionable idea to some of the more 
Intelligent 7. Rexi/ out there in the bureaucratic Jurassic ' 
park. But they want It all the same. For you never know 
when you might land up with a posting in | & B. 

The long deferred Prasar Bharati Bill is ample proof 
that real autonomy for the media never was a good idea 
to political parties and the bureaucracy. When you can't 
lick them, present a flawed bill. That seems to be the 
current motto. It may not prevent defeat, but t can 
certainly defer it. And time as they say is money. 

It must be pointed out though that it is not the 
television viewers who have been leaning on their 
representatives to rush the bill through. The common 
viewers, forged in the foundry of the licence-permit quota 
raj, would never ask for a new set of regulations. They 
have never even wanted the usual government censorship 
for films that allows elephants to escape and holds back 
the mice. No, they would not weep if they never heard 
about the bill again. 

They know also that the boredom and monotony 
generated by "uplifting" Doordarshan programmes such 
as the multiple bleeding heart tear jerkers on toiling 
women, bhal bhal sagas on Kashmir, Punjab, the sait 
satyagraha and of course Doordarshan News, will not 
cease with the passing of this bill. Indeed its passage in 
its present form will only mean more irritations In newer 
areas of people's lives. There will be scope for new hafta 
for bribe-hungry inspectors who will snoop around the 
cable operators' dens, asking with barely concealed glee, 
"Kahiye kya chal raha hai? Any liquor and jewellery ads 
there? Thought | just saw one.” 

Basically there is something definitely wrong with a 
politico-bureaucratic setup that refuses to accept that all 
over the globe the government monopoly on the skies, 
as over much else, lies irrevocably broken. Instead, New 
Delhi goes on attempting to regulate that which is 
beyond its control. it is also one hell of a questionable 
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way to guarantee a compulsory viewership for the 
current substandard Doordarshan programmes. 

What is needed is a professionalisation of 
Doordarshan. It has not had a Director-General now for 
several years. Its more competent producers have been 


leaving it with worrying regularity. Needed also is' 


protection for the hapless consumer so they may be able 
to expect that the programmes they pay money for will 
be transmitted with some modicum of quality. The bill 
could also standardise the fee charged by the cable 
operators and give a protective legal cover to the 
copyrights of the video cassette and film industry. 

Every policy has its details and its issue of principles. 
These are for the professionals to go into. Everyone 
knows these do not attract much passing trade anywhere 
else. However much they may be concemed, most 
people find it extremely dull and soporofic to sit in 
seminars about "national character-building" and on why 
our Indianness must be retained and "alien cultural 
influences" and Pakistan Television be resisted. Public 
boredom is certainly not a good reason for not having a 
media policy. Or for allowing the cable operators to show 
substandard pirated video cassettes. Fewer parliamentary 
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M less-discussed historlcal factors that contributed 
= to the large-scale alienation of Muslims from the 
Hindus in undivided Bengal (Mainstream, July 17, 1993). 
| belong to a generation that had witnessed the ugly face 
of upper-caste Hindu communalism. | will cite two 
examples of what the author has described as the 
"invisible hatred of the Bengal Hindus towards the 
Muslims of East Bengal". 

My father was a teacher in a college In Daulatpur in 
Khulna (Bangladesh). The college, established in 1902, 
was named Hindu Academy and later rechristened as 
Brajalal Hindu Academy. The word "Hindu", | understand, 
has been dropped after partition. it was not the word 
“Hindu”, but the discriminatory practice adopted by the 
authorities, that was objectlonable. The college was 


z I: Ej must thank AK. Biswas for writing about the 


dedicated to a lesser-known God (Dadhi ribbons Oe 


Although Muslim students were admitted to the college, 
they had to stay In a hostel outside the sprawling college 
campus. The college offered Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit 
as subjects of study, but the Arabic and Persian classes 
were held outside the campus. 

While there were separate hostels for the Scheduled 
Caste students within the campus, students belonging to 
castes considered further lower down the caste hierarchy 
also had to stay outside. As student activists, we tried to 
break the system without success. The alienation by 
then was so complete that even they preferred isolation 
for fear being subjected to humiliation by the upper- 
castes. At that time what used to baffle me was that the 
caste Hindu students, mostly from West Bengal, did not 


committees and public seminars may do the bill no harm. 
It needs intensive not extensive handling. 

The brutal truth is that the world has entered an era of 
globalisation where international marketing giants are 
operating in the increasingly competitive business of 
cable transmissions. India is no match for their vast 
knowhow. This is the bad news. The good news is that 
now neither government regulations nor propaganda 
from hostile neighbours can guarantee high viewership 
for bad programmes or alien foreign soaps like Dallas. 
Nor can they blackout good ones on the cable anymore. 
The majority of the people in this country will now watch 
programmes in Indian languages that are competently 
produced, enjoyable, of good quality and of greater 
relevance to their personal lives. 

it may mean more viewers for Ramayana than Bharat 
Ek Khoj, for Superhit Muquabla than Surabhi. lt is likely 
to mean more eyes glued to Zee and British Broadcasting 
Corporation news bulletins than Doordarshan's. It will 
also ultimately mean more local coverage, less political 
propaganda and whitewashing jobs for the government. 
As the Hindi proverb says, since you've put your head in 
the mortar anyway let the pestle come. Nu 


Discord 


consider Musiims of Bengal as Bengalees as would be 
evident from such remarks—"Oh, | thought he was a 
Bengalee, but he is a Muslim!" 

There was a school in the campus named Arya 
Vidyapeeth, primarily to cater to the needs of the 
children of the faculty members living in the college 
campus. The government, then ruled by the Muslim 
League, refused its recognition as a High English School 
on the ground that there was no need for another school 
in that area. The students had two optlons: either to take 
admission in the nearest High English School founded by 
the Trust created by the well-known Bengalee 
philanthropist, Haji Mohammad Mohsin (1732-1812) of 
Hooghly, or to join another school far away from the 
college campus. invariably, most of the parents preferred 
the latter because they wanted to keep their wards away 
from the undesirable influence of “Mlechchas”! 

My father, who held many radical views, chose the 
former which .was referred to with great contempt as 
"Mochalman" school although its name was Daulatpur 
High English School (later renamed as Daulatpur Mohsin 
High English School). | have many pleasant memories of 
my student days in the school from where | passed the 
Matriculation Examination in 1942. If my memory does 
not betray me, Ratan Sen (Sunil Sen Gupta), the 
renowned Communist leader of Bangladesh who was 
recently assassinated in Khulna by fundamentalists, was 
also a student of this school. i 


Sri Venkatarama Colony 
Hyderabad-500 004 


A.K. Das Gupta 
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A Window for Alice? 


T.K. RAJALAKSHMI 






T he restructuring of the Indian political system 
Bl has but begun with the introduction of the 
73rd Constitutional Amendment Act. Passed by the 
Lok Sabha on December 22 1992 and ratified by 
the States, the amendment, is—at least 
constitutionally—a radical measure. For the first 
time the future of India's democracy has been 
explicitly linked to the increased and effective 
participation of women in the founding tiers of 
India’s federal polity. Reservations upto one-third 
have been assured for women generally and also 
within the categories of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. All seats are to be filled by direct 
elections and not by nomination or cooption—the 
latter form provided representation in the past in 
Panchayats. It has been left to the State Legislatures 
to specify the quantum of reservation for the posts 
of chairpersons among the women, the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 

The constitutional promises of a new social order 
where all citizens would have equal rights and 
where the inherited weight of social institutions and 
practices would be eliminated, have not taken 
place. The fundamental right to equality remains a 
mere constitutional obligation. Features of the rural 
social structure, namely, patriarchy, community and 
village exclusiveness, caste and religious endogamy 
have had a traditional stranglehold on rural women 
participation in the public as well as private spheres. 
There was hardly any representation of their 
interests. The Scheduled Castes and Tribes were 
similarly left out. The realisation that people’s 
participation backed by a political-legal ideology and 
a governmental system was the stepping-stone for 
the transformation of a given social order, gave 
birth to the notion of democratic decentralisation. 

The dream of a Panchayati Raj was that of 
Gandhi's and in 1957 were laid down the democratic 
decentralisation principles by the Balwantrai Mehta 
Committee. From the state downwards, a major 
devolution of resources, administrative and political 
authority to lower level representative bodies took 
place. The local people's voices were to be heard at 
last! 


The author is a Consultant with the National 
Commission for Women. 


Over the next three decades, enactment goveming 
the Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs) were passed 
in about fifteen States. Regular elections to all three 
tiers (district, block, village), however, was a feature 
only in some States. Self-goverance as a concept 
never took off what with irregular elections and the 
great reluctane of State Governments to part with 
their authority at the local levels. The Ashok Mehta 
Committee set up in 1978 reviewed the weaknesses 
in the PRIs and concluded that unless rural 
development programmes were closely connected 
with popular participation, the planning process at 
the local levels would never see the light of day. 

So far the various committees had concentrated 
on general democratic decentralisation of both the 
administrative as well as the planning process. The 
women's movement, on the other hand, mooted the 
concept of reservation for women and their effective 
representation through direct elections in Panchayats 
and rejcted any reservations for them in State and 
Central legislative bodies. Here was a contradiction 
well-justified since the social order had to be 
attacked from below; grassroots leadership was 
what was needed. It was also recognised that the 
lot of rural Indian women was definitely the worst. 
Bogged down by tradition and gender induced 
biases, it was high time their aspirations were given 
some political importance. Political participation was 
that which was seen as most crucial in propelling 
women in the power-sharing process. The power 
imbalance which is fed upon by social institutions 
had successfully managed to Keep women out of 
matters that directly concerned their lives, dignity 
and confidence. 

The issue was, therefore, the low socio-political 
status of rural women. Their almost non-existent 
role in decision-making without access to policy- 
making was highlighted by the Committee on the 
Status of Women (CSWI) in their report, ‘Towards 


‘Equality’ in 1974. Reservation of seats, it was felt, 


by its mandate, could ensure that a few seats are 
filled by direct election. Rural women participation 
was still looked upon with disdain and hence the 
Committee had recommended the creation of 
statutory women panchayats. This was to have a 
double impact: one, that of ensuring rural women 
participation at least; and two, an integration with 
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the activities of the PRIs could be achieved. 
Unfortunately our planners were still looking at rural 
women issues with a welfare blas and were relying 
on voluntariness as a basis for participation. The 
truth that participation was all about sharing power 
was lost. 

In States where elections and nominations saw 
to it that women were placed in positions of power, 
It was observed that only the upper caste and well- 
off women dominated these posts. There was thus 
a definite class bias and the interests of the 
unorganised weaker sections of rurat society went 
largely unrepresented. That elected representatives 
and office-bearers are normally drawn from the 
rural elite, was another observation. 


® 


THE National Perspective Plan for Women drawn 
for the decade 1988-2000 reveals that in a sample 
of 143 women in Panchayat Samitis and Zilla 
Parishads in Maharashtra, women of upper castes, 
wives of big landowners and politically influential 
persons tend to dominate in the positions reserved 
for women In local bodies. This confirms that even 
elections and nominations have not had the desirable 
effect of popular participation. Another recent study 
by Dr Rohini Gavankar, of some training camps 
organised for elected women Panchayat members 
in the Konkan region of Maharashtra showed: 

(a) The male members keep the women away from 
mee i 

(b) If the timings for the meetings were unsuitable for the 
women who had other responsibilites, nothing was 
done to change It 

(c) Signatures were taken at their residence and hence 
attendance was by proxy. 

(d) The women were largely disinterested since the 
proceedings of whichever meeting they attended were 
unknown to them and on enquinng, none was willing to 
provide them with any answers 

(e) Enthusiastic women members faced social opprobnum— 
both in the private and public spheres. 

The misconception that women representation 
and participation automatically lead to greater 
decision-making powers was laid bare by the CSWI 
report in the seventies. Neither could these women 
control or direct processes of change as they were 
unaware of their rights and responsibilties under the 
law of the land. The other major factor that inhibited 
them from being helmswomen was the endemic 
traditional opposition to women's participation In the 
public sphere. The ideology behind the PRis, the 
procedures that elicited official support were beyond 

,the ken of rural women as no effort has been made 
to educate them about their new status as 
participants In grassroots democracy. Yet another 
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impediment to participation by rural women with 
limited independent resources was the expenditure 
factor. 

The experience has been that where States took 
an active interest in and made it a part of their 


political programmes to ensure representation of all, 


irrespective of gender, caste and class considera- 
tions, the results too have been positive. In West 
Bengal, for instance, it was the first time ever that 
elections to all the three tiers of the local government 
were held in 1978. In a study by Westergaard of 
Panchayats in West Bengal, it was found that the 
majority of representation came from the backward 
castes, landless, crop-shares, artisans, school 
teachers and the unemployed. Since 1978, rural 
development programmes and land reform policies 
were implemented through the Panchayats. The 
recently held Panchayat elections have witnessed a 
huge participation by women, especially the 
Scheduled Tribe and Muslim women in districts of 
Birbhum, Purulia and Midnapore. 

That political awareness and basic literacy 
empowers rural women with confidence and self- 
esteem is illustrated in Narayan Banerjee’s (Deputy 
Director, CWDS) experience with women in Bankura 
District of West Bengal. The Mahila Samitis in 
Ranibandh block were ready to take on anything 
after they were told about the 72nd Amendment, 
though the West Bengal Government had already 
enacted one-third reservations for women in their 
State Legislatures. 

"Reservation is not an amritdhara,” says policy 
expert and ex-Governor of Punjab, N.K. Mukherjee. 
Women have to be given support services like 
health care, child care, maternity benefits, etc., to 
overcome the socio-economic constraints that 
prevent them from popular political participation. 
Literacy, he emphasises, is a major step towards 
emanicipation as it means self-confidence, and 
assurance. In a nutshell, women feel empowered. 

The effective representation of women in Standing 
Committees dealing with land reforms, forestry. 
deforestation, ecological and environmental 
degradation, anti-poverty programmes, education 
has to be made a reality if popular participation is to 
be a success, opine both Mukherjee and Banerjee. 
Recent policy debates have also come to the 
conclusion that peasant women’s views and roles 
are important especially in matters dealing with 
social forestry, environmental degradation; water 
management and other specific problems that 
threaten the nation's future. The only fora where 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Debtprasad Chattobadhyaya 
Methodology and Reality 


SHARAD PATIL 


hen a great Marxist scholar of Indian 
philosophy like Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya 





W 


passes away, glowing tributes are bound to be paid 
to him. But the best tribute to him is to make a 
critical evaluation of his work. For that is the only 
way by which can be cleared the path for further 
revolutionary enlightenment, a cause to which he 
devoted his entire life. 


Methodological Contradiction 

Chattopadhyaya’s mighty and relentless 
scholarship burst into its awesome array when he 
tore to pieces Bani Deshpande’s The Universe of 
Vedanta (1974) and the introduction to it by S.A. 
Dange, Deshpande’s father-in-law and the Chairman 
of Chattopadhyaya’s own party—the CPI. It is to the 
credit of the CPI that it organised a seminar on the 
book and published all papers submitted therein in 
the form of a book entitled Marxism on Vedanta 
(1976). The CPI-M would never have done it. 

In no other country except India is philosophy so 
specialised. The medium of Indian philosophy since 
its systems' period became Sanskrit and the source 
books of all schools were written in sutras. Sanskrit 
learning being prohibited to the non-Brahmanas by 
the Dharmasastra, we do not find a non-Brahmana 
philosopher in the Brahminical schools, while even 
in the non-Brahmanical schools we rarely come 
across a non-Brahmana philosopher. Even today it 
is well-nigh impossible to point out a single non- 
Brahmana scholar who has achleved eminence in 
Indian philosophy. And the traditional Indian 
communist movement, having not set before itself 
the programme of caste annihilation, is not interested 
in breaking this monopoly of the high castes on 
Indian philosophy. It is this pecullar situation that 
does not permit critical evaluation of any of the 
works of Chattopadhyaya. 

To quote an example. After the publication of 
Chattapadhyaya’s What Is Living and What Is Dead 
in Indian Philosophy in 1976, | wrote to the editor of 
Social Scientist expressing my desive to review the 
book. | was already blacklisted for blasting E.M.S. 
Namboodidiripad's formulation that Indian civilisation 
has been built up exclusively by the upper castes- 
classes of every Indian religion. Hence, my offer 


was rejected though | had pointed out that ! am the 
only person in the CPI-M who Is capable of 
reviewing the book. The job was given to a non- 
CPI-M academician from Karnataka who teaches 
English and his review that was published by Social 
Scientist was not at all critical but happened to be 
an eulogy. 
| wrote in 1978 a paper, that is as yet unpublished, : 
entitled “Two Outlooks of Interpreting Ideological 
and Social Conflicts in Indian Philosophy" in which | 
made a critical analysis of S.G. Sardesai's Bharatiya 
Tattvarjnana: Vaicarika ani Samajika Sangharsha 
(1977) in Marathi and Chattopadhyaya’s 
aforementioned book. | observed therein: 
Chattopadhyaya, who has made a monumental contribubon 
to the Marist Investigation of Indian philosophy, lays down 
the following three critena for evaluating Indian philosophies: 
(1) secularism, (2) rationalism, and (3) science orientation 
His understanding of secularism bolls down to this: to leave 
aside the religious outlook when entering upon philosophical 
Investigation His other two criteria are also cricumscribed 
by bourgeols democratc limitation. He argues that the 
espousal of vama-asrama religion by the Nyaya-Valseshikas 
and Mimamsakas was not thelr creed but a defensive 
posture adopted by them through fear of the law-givers. 
This ine of argument takes him to the extent of contending 
that the Mahayana Buddhists were as much, or more, of 
course indirectly, protagonists of the Dharmasastra as were 
the Vedants. Indirect defence of the Dharmasastra means 
what? Defence of the parasitic classes. Why no drect 
defence of the Dharmasastra? Because for the Buddhists 
the Dharmasastra was the scnpture of the heretics (tairshika) 
and not their own. In order to assume that the indirect 
defenders of the caste system were more guilty than the 
drect ones (and hence the Mahayana Buddhists were 
greater culpnts than the Vedantins) he disregards the 
historical reality that pre-colonial india had only the caste 
system and no class system and assumes that, the class 
system underlay the caste system... 


* 


BUDDHISM, as pointed by Kosambi, remalned 
against the caste system upto its exit from India 
and ! have proved that Mahayana Buddhism fought 
against the caste system and sexual equality 
through its espousal of tantra. Chattopadhyaya's 
exclusive adherence to the class methodology of 
Marxism prevented him from seeing the anti-caste 
struggle going on in the Indian society and its 
projection in Indian philosophy. In class society the 
basic struggle in philosophy is bound to be between 
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Idealism and materialism. Chattopadhyaya has 
applied the same European division to Indian 
phitosophy, taking class to be the only institution of 
exploitation and administration and the other 
institutons fike vama and jati to be its superstructural 
manifestations. | have tabulated Chattopadhyaya's 
classification of Indian philosophies in my as yet 
unpublished paper, “Dharmakirti and Our Times” 
(1981) as follows: 


Matorialism 
Vedanta: Hard core: 
Upanishadic, 
Post-Upanishadic Lokayata, 
Nyaya- 
Vaseshika 
Buddhist Fringe. 
Sunyavada, Purva-mimamsa, 
Vijnanavada 
Buddhist Vaibhashika, 
Sautrantka 
Jaina 


| have tabulated the traditional division of Indian 
philosophies as follows: 


Astika Nastika 
1. Nyaya 1. Lokayata 
2. Valseshika 2. Jaina 
3. Sankhya 3. Buddhism 
4. Yoga 
5. Purva-mimamsa 
6. Vedanta 


This latter classification is also titled as Vedic 
and non-Vedic. Objecting to both these titles my 
paper goes on to say: 

The Jaina and Buddhist philosophies believe in the existence 

of the other world. Hence, thay cannot be considered 

nastika on the criterion of the origmal meaning given by 

Panini. The Sankhya philosophy, ..before its absorption in 

the astika camp, was an anti-Vedic philosophy and hence 

nastika Lokayata itself, the Buddhist scriptures tel us, was 
also the philosophy of Vedic Brahmins. Arthasastra considers 

it to be one of the vidyas (knowledge) that should be 

studied by the establishment . 

Radhakrishnan titles the latter classification as 
Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical, which is also 
traditional; but it is most faithful to reality, for 
Brahmanical, means castiest and non-Brahmanical 
means anti-caste. Had Chattopadhyaya synthesised 
the anti-caste non-Brahmanical methodology with 
his anti-class Marxist methodology, he would have 
been able to discover the real struggle that had 
taken place in Indian philosophy. 


Scholarship subjectivised 

Chattopadhyaya very well knew that the 
Portuguese word ‘caste’ meant varna and jati both, 
and that the former belonged to the Vedic period 


while the latter to the post-Vedic. But because he 
took both the words as synonyms of class, he 
obliterated the dividing line between the two pre- 


class social systems denoted by these two terms. : 


Sardesai had said helplessly that Indian history is 
an insoluble riddle. It is so because the traditional 
Marxists adamantiy cling to the class methodology. 
That is why Indian history is a weak point also of 
Chattopadhyaya. 


S.N. Dasgupta, in his monumental work, A 


History of Indian Philosophy, says that indian 
philosophy had reached a deadiock by Buddha’s 
time and declares that 

It was at this juncture that we find Buddha erecting a new 

superstructure of thought on altogether original lines which 

thenceforth opened up a new avenue of philosophy for al 

posterity to come. (Vol. I, p. 80) 

Chattopadhyaya shows in his classic work, 
Science and Sociely in Arcient India, that there was 
similar decadence of sclence in the closing Vedic 
period and resurgence with the period of Buddha. 
How does he explain this decadence and 
resurgence? In my aforementioned paper | go on to 
Say: 

The reasoning that Chattopadhyaya employs to explain the 
decadence of Indian philosophy is also pecullar. 
Development of Indian philosophy due to what? Due to 
development of sclence. Decadence of Indian philosophy 
due to what? Due to decay of scionce. Decay of both due 
to what? Due to the increasing domination of the caste 
religion But why was the domination of this religion less in 
some period and more in other? Instead of seeking the 
answer to these questions In the material foundation of the 
ancient indian society, he persists In searching for it in its 
science, religior! and philosophy, that is, in the ideological 
superstructure... 

In the closing Vedic period the vama slave 
system had become moribund and hence its 


science and philosophy also became decadent. - 


Buddha and his monastic order led to the social 
revolution that abolished the varna slave system 
and cleared the way for the rise and development of 
the new jati feudal order as a result of which 
science and philosophy revived and surged forward. 
Ambedkar was the only person in India to realise 
that Buddha was a social revolutionary (though he 
could not specify the actual revolution accomplished 
by Buddha), while Chattopadhyaya could not go 
beyond saying that Buddha’s philosophy was 
revolutionary. Herein lies the difference between an 
Untouchable scholar and a Brahman scholar. 

Parti il of my Dasa-Sudra Slavery was published 
in 1991 (though the MSS of both parts was ready in 
1972). | wrote to Chattopadhyaya on January 13, 
1988 requesting him to preside over the publication 
function. He graciously replied on February 15, 
1988 expressing his inability due to his failing 
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health. The book contains criticism of his subjective 
interpretation of Panini’s rules on Sangha. He did 
not contradict it. 


* 


CHATTOPADHYAYA discusses gana and sangha 
in his Lokayata (p. 152 ff). Quoting the relevant 
Paninian rules, commentaries on them and 
Mahabharata he tries to prove that ganas and 
sanghas were primitive communist tribes as 
described by Morgan and Engels. Being pre-class 
or classless societies they could not have been 
castes or classes of Kshatriyas and Brahmanas, 
and in case any of the ganas or sanghas had them 
they were on the point of breaking up into class 
societies. The most queer contention advanced by 
Chattopadhyaya is that the term janapada (country) 
was applicable only to caste-class-divided societies 
and not to sanghas, as if a sangha could have no 
country. And then he equates the caste-class- 
divided society with the post-Buddha jati society. | 
have dealt with this subjective and dogmatic 
scholarship in Dasa-Sudra Slavery, (P. !l, p. 146 ff). 
The only point left out was that no primitive 
communist society ever existed in the history of 
mankind, the reason for it being that Maurice 
Btoch's Marxism and Anthropology, which proves 
this point, appeared in 1984 ( I have dealt with it in 
the Introduction). 

But tribal society has existed in the world in 
various forms and stages. It had also different 
origins. Pastoral societles like that of the Arabs 
started their civilisation with a patriarchal tribal 
society, while agricultural societies like that of the 


- Indians started their civilisation with gynocratic tribal 


society (vairajya of the Vedas and stri-rajya of the 


epics). 'Kingship' originated the .world over in 
gynocracy in order to fulfil the function of agricultural 
magic (maya of the Vedas). Indian gynocratic tribes 
were constituted by two moieties or varnas, namely, 
Kshatra (woman) and Brahman (man). Hence, it is 
totally incorrect to see the origin of varna in the 
disintegration of the so-called primitive communist 
ganas or sanghas. Panini's rule 4.3.100 helps us to 
know that a janapada was named after the name of 
the Kshatriya varna of the tribe which had made the 
land its ancestral home (abhijana), that is, originally 
after the name of the Kshatra moiety (jana) of the 
gynocratic tribe. Hence, janapada was not the 
exclusive characteristic of the monarchical jati 
society. Gynocracies developed either into matrilinal 
rajakas having three varnas, namely Kshatriya, 
Brahmana and Dasa, or through conflict with 
pastoral Aryan tribes into patriarchal rajakas having 
four vamas, namely, Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya 
and Sudra. These two types of rajakas started 
turning into a-rajakas or sanghaganas (ollgarchies) 
with Krishna's Yadava tribe (900 BC) having only 
two vamas: namely, Kshatriya and Dasa-Karmakara. 
Thus, at no stage of its development since gynocracy 
the Indian tribal society was without varnas and 
Janapadas. 

suman Gupta concludes his paper, "Profound 
Loss to the World of Philosophy" (Mainstream, 
July 10, 1993), with the words: 

Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya's philosophical thought is 

directly relevant today when we are faced with the revivalist 

and obscurantist. forces which are threatening the very 
fabric of our social and moral life...’ 

Chattopadhyaya’s great works will become ‘directly 
relevant, when they are processed through re- 
interpretation of the sources with the aid of positive - 
non-Brahmanical methodology. ES 





RAJALAKSHMI : A Window for Alice 
(Continued from page 18) 


these opinions can be articulated are the Panchayats. 

Political participation by women is a step towards 
equality and for the Panchayats to have more teeth 
and render the Amendment more meaningful, the 
States should take immediate steps to facilitate the 
formation of local self-governments. For reasons 
unknown, this responsibility has not been given to 
the lower bodies. Grassroots democracy will have 


^^ more meaning with both administrative as well as 


financial decentralisation. This is, however, 
incomplete without literacy campaigns, land reform 
measures and linkage of rurai development 
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programmes (like IRDP, DWCRA, JRY) with 
Panchayat Raj institutions. Eliciting the help of 
NGOs in involving more people in the participatory 
process is a further step towards self-Governance. 
The 73rd Amendment has a fairer representation of 
gender, caste, and class ahd reflects a better 
understanding of the rural social structure than the 
64th Amendment had been. 

The Amendment has been hailed as the second 
most momentous event after land reforms by 
Mukherjee. Says he: "Woman power is waiting to 
come in and here Is the opportunity. The 
Constitutional Amendment is like Alice's window 
and the Indian women is Alice. The window has 
been opened and she just has to jump out of it.” E 
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An Eye-opener 


NILOFAR RIZVI 






few signatures on the dotted line at the 
Geneva "peace" talks—ls this really what the 
conflict in Balkans needs to be resolved by? A 
splash of ink on paper symbolising a new tum of 
politicking in old Yugoslavia. To this end, the 
participants In well-ironed suits, each on the slightly 
plump side of health, have traversed fruitlessly, 
perhaps, luxuriously, to and fro from Geneva while 
. thousands continue languishing in the war-tom 

Bosnia. 

The Bosnian crisis has certainly served as an 
eye-opener on several fronts. The glory of being the 
only superpower does not sit easily on the United 
States’ head. Rather, as President Clinton stepped 
into office, without any clear foreign policy agenda, 
and still is, any such claim would be equivalent to 
praising the non-existent dress of the king. With 
Soviet Union no more an arch contender for global 
prowess, the United States apparently ís not 
pressurised to step into every actual or potential 
trouble spot of the world. 

Inaction on the Bosnian front in comparison to 
the Gulf war against Iraq will, probably, be a classic 
illustration of this for times to come. The US 
approach has even prompted the resignatlon of four 
American government officials. Missile attacks have 
been carried against Iraq, merely to pre-empt a 
reported plan to assassinate one man—the former 
US President, George Bush—while genocide has 
been allowed to continue in Bosnia. Even the 
consideration to air strikes has been given in the 
- wake of Serbians triumphing on their territorial 
gains. 

is this not in itself a fragile cover on the 
potentially brewing more dangerous designs of the 
Serbs? For the present, they may accept the so- 
called "peace" plan, taking it in their hearts, as only 
the end of a successful phase against the Bosnian 
Muslims. After a lapse of time, the Serbs may very 
well get down to "ethnic cleansing" again, to extract 
more territorial gains from the Croats and the 
Muslims. It is stranger than fiction, that though the 
Serb leaders, as war criminals, were not allowed to 
move out of Washington, peace talks are being held 
with them, with the future of thousands at stake. 
Paradoxically, the UN forces are in hot pursu& of 
. the warlord, Aideed, in Somalia to apparently 

` punish him for his actions. Is action against 


The author is a free-lance journalist based in 
Texas, USA. 


warlords and/or war criminals being decided by 
some code, perhaps, colour, region—East and 
West, or who knows—religion, or is it simply a 
dress code? 

Today, when communication network is developing 
and spreading the world over at an unprecedented 
speed, rhetorical diplomacy and action cannot 
deceive the world audience for too long, or perhaps 
not at all. Clintons campaign promise on the 
Bosnian front has been one such issue. The 
consideration of American air strikes and the timing 
is yet another example. So far, the talks have not 
led to any constructive approach to the cessation of 
conflict, or the normalisation of arduous strains the 
society is suffering from. While the conflict continues, 
the survivors are only sinking deeper in what seems 
to be a long-lasting quagmire. War or "peace", the 
trophies of the ongoing conflict are not limited to the 
survivors sovereigns—their disfigured bodies, lost 
family members, the symbols of whose memories 
have also been lost in the destroyed houses. 

At the global level this marks a lesser expectation 
of the US playing any effective role in other 
potential hot spots, particularly those without oil. 
Irrespective of whether the US has adopted this 
approach on the Bosnian front out of its own choice, 
or under the influence of regional politics, it marks, 
perhaps, the beginning of another phase in global 
politics, the decline in the remaining ini 
importance. 
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D.P. PATTANAYAK : Cultural Economics 
(Continued from page 14) 


Images, Kitab Ghar, Assam, 1983) in the Indian 
context, would exemplify the strain on small and 
weak cultures..Assam suffers from three types of 
fundamental backwardness, out of the six identified 
by the National Committee: Areas of Tribal 
Concentration, Hill Areas, and Chronically Flood 
Affected Areas (Heport on Development of N.E. 
Region, para 1.3, Planning Commission, Government 
of India, November 1981). Seventy per cent of its 
population are below the poverty line. In spite of the 
rich land, which attracted land-grabbers from 
neighbouring regions, Assam Imports rice and 
wheat, pulses and grams, potato and onion and 
mustard oil/vegetable oil to the tune of Rs 534 crore 
per annum. It also Imports goats, fish; fruits, and 
vegetables form outside the State [(Bhuyan, P.K., 
“On Agriculture, Agro-Industries, Irrigation, Flood 
Control” (Mimeo 1982)]. Assam's neglect and lack 
of development has been tellingly brought home by 
Mahesh Joshi (Joshi, Mahesh, Assam: The Indian 
Conflict, Prachi Prakashan, New Delhi, 1981). 


+ 


THIS is a good example how even within the Indian 
Union developed regions and sectors attract more 
resources and weaker regions languish. Within 
Assam itself the tribals, most backward, under- 
developed and exploited, whose economy is 
"characterised by the survival and persistence of 
elements of ethnicity" (Singh, K.S. (ed.), Economics 


of the Tribes and their Transformation Concept,- 


New Delhl, 1982, p. XII), are faced with extinction. 
Talking of them the National Committee on 
Backwardness in its Report (op. cit.), observes: 

Production for self-consumption and subsistence as the 

basis for economic activity and calculations based on 

market values are seldom the basis of decisions on what 
and how to produce. In this situation when the system is 
open to market forces, the local tribals even though they 

may be well educated, may not In fact benefit (pp. 2, 15). 

The Committee further observes: 

Thus the process of non-agricultural development generated 

in this area does not always benefit the tribal except In the 

limited area of government employment. (pp. 2, 16) 

The tribal, whose language is taken for granted, 
that is neither used as a medium nor as a crutch for 
transition to the school language, is derided, deprived 
and marginalised. From his world of relative equality 
where poverty is equally divided, he is forced into a 
system in which he is at the bottom of a ladder from 
where he cannot even look up. No wonder that he 
is deculturised and completely pulverised In a 


24 


market economy which he seldom understands. It 


. Will thus be seen that as ‘development’ seeks to 


homogenise and reduce the cultural life-span of 
weaker underdeveloped societies in the international 
context, intra-nationally the same process reduces 
the cultural life-span of smaller and weaker groups, 
of which the Scheduled Tribe is but one example. 
The second hypothesis can be seen from various 
perspectives: 
There is evidence that... India was equal and possibly 
ahead of Westam countries in its technology and volume of 
manufacture. Indian textes in particular were superior to 
whatever was then produced in the West. (Weiner, M, "The 
Politics of South Asia" In Almond, Coleman, The Politics of 
the Developing Areas, p. 175, 1973) 
The British colonialists having decided that 
"agriculture would remain India's principal economic 
activity" (Davis Kingsley, "Social and Demographic 
Aspects of Economic Development" in Kuznets, 


Moore, Spengler (eds.), Economic Growth: Brazil, ^ 


India, Japan, 1960, pp. 292-298), destroyed the 
existing industrial base and stopped industrialisation 
in the nineteenth century, forcing people to depend 
increasingly on the primary sector. (Ref. Census 
Reports of India. Agriculture dependence grew from 
61 per cent in 1891 to 73 per cent in 1921.) Thus 
the so-called colonial development resulted in 
destroying the overall social well-being obtaining at 
that timo. 


Education has been a major topic in the global. 


dialogues on development. (Brand Willy et a/. North 
South: A Progress of Survival, London, Pan Books, 
1980, pp. 48-49, 57-59: The World Bank, Education 
Sector Policy Paper, Washington DC, 1980, pp. 
10-15, 86-94; Meeting Basic Needs: An Overview, 
Poverty and Basic Needs Series, Washington, 
1980, pp. 6-12; World Development Report, 1980 
Part Il: Poverty and Human Development, New 
York, OUP, 1980, pp. 46-53) The gains of 
development of education are so distributed that: 

Be it by social choice, deliberate policy action (including 

stiff selection methods based on grades), or by neglect, it is 

a fact that tho poor have received a small share of formal 

education. Students from upper income families usually 

dominate the higher level of education. in india 80 per cent 

of those completing a university edcuation came from 30 

per cent of the top echelon. (World Bank, Education and 

Basic Human Needs, World Bank Staff Working Paper No. 

450, Washington, DC, 1981) 

The beneficiary in the growth of education in 
these countries has been the developed world. 
According to an UNCTAD study on the 1971 base 
line, the developing countries exported to the US 
alone trained manpower worth Rs 2968 crores. 
Although India is the third largest country In terms 
of scientific and technological manpower, it houses 
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500 million constituting 50 per cent of the world's 
illiterate population. The population per doctor in 
1977 was 630 in the 18 developed countries and 
9900 In the 38 ‘low income’ countries. This is only a 
national average, and in a country like India there is 
one doctor for every 17,600 persons in the rural 
areas. Thus, higher education In the ‘developing’ 
countries consumes a large segment of the budget 
but, benefits few. By creating an alliance among 
elites from different castes and classes, it has 


generated tension among the elites and the people. - 


Since language is the medium of all education and 
in every true leaming experience medium and 
message become one, in one sense all education is 
language educatlon. Unfortunately, neither linguists 
nor educationists have taken this fact seriously. 
Planners who brush aside education by saying that 


. among the many tasks of development education is 


Kt. 


but one, forget Schumacher who says: 

However well endowed a nation is, f there is lack of 
education, organization and discipline, development does 
not take place In it. On the other hand, every country, no 
matter how devastated, which had a high level of education, 
organisation and discipline has produced an economic 
miracle. 

Even if one may doubt the ‘economic miracle’, 
the link between education and development or the 
lack of it cannot be denled, although "over the last 
decade, there have been about a dozen reviews of 
major aspects of the economies of the education 
field” (The Prospects for Educational Planning, op. 
cit., p. 244) 


e 


LANGUAGE use in education indicates the extent 
and direction of original research as well as 
research dependence. Language in education in 
post-colonial societies Indicates hierarchies of 
dominance and subordination. As the theories of 
developed societies seek to universalise their 
experience, it is argued that one language is more 
economic and more convenient than many 
languages. This is an argument ín favour of the 
vested interest and against the people. If one takes 
this argument to its logical conclusion, then one has 
to accept one culture more economic than many, 
one ethnic group, one religion, more convenient 
than many and one party more economic and more 
convenient than many. The question is convenient 
and economic for whom? For the people or the 
political administration? In the 1960s, in America, 
when a newly developed totnato-plucking machine 
failed to pluck tomatoes of different sizes, 
researchers developed a breed of uniform size to 
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suit the machine. The consequence of such an 
effort for human societies is better not spelled out. 

Neo-colonialism is a subtle form of cultural 
domination. It is argued that since the scientific 
idioms, the legal idioms and the Idioms of 
international commerce are already established in 
the developed languages, the developing countries 
will remain permanently under developed if they do 
not merge their identity with the developed. Unless 
the multilingual countries embrace linguistic monism 
they can never become modern. 

South Asia is part of the developing world and Is 
multilingual, multiethnic and multicultural. The 
challenge before the countries of this region is 
whether they can withstand the pressures of 
colonialism and neocolonialism and suggest 
alternative modes of planned development, education 
outside schooling, modernisation without linguistic 
monism and development with many languages, 
many cultures and diverse ethnicities. South Asia in 
some way can be compared to Europe. The 23 
maior literary languages in South Asia and the 28 in 
Europe, when compared in terms of research and 
publication, however, show amazing disparities. 
While the European languages have developed 
advanced technologies, with theory and application 
suited to their context, the South Asian languages 
lag far behind. The reasons are partly economic. 
But what is more Important is the psychological 
atmosphere created in favour of English and other 
Western languages, which are said to be the 
languages spoken by most persons who matter for 
most purposes. That is the reason why even if 
Japan has attained spectacular economic success, 
its language has not found respectability in 
international affairs. 

Theoreticians and researchers have seen conflict 
between ‘authenticity’ and ‘modernity’ in the 
developing countries of the world. It is presumed 
that the scientific and technological temper goes 
with modemity. It is argued that the languages of 
the developed countries by virtue of being the 
vehicle of science and technology are not only more 
developed than those of the developing countries, 
but are also beneficial to the economic betterment 
of the lot of all people in all countries, suggesting 
that ‘authenticity’ can be equated with an anti- 
scientific mentality. Having first denied indigenous 
languages the right to be used in working for better 
economic opportunities within a country, to condemn 
them as anti-modern or not suitable for economic 
betterment has no logical basis. Secondly, and 
more importantly, while science is universal, 
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technology is not. Technology is the product of the 
interaction of science with society. Since in most 
developing countries indigenous languages have 
not been employed for the interaction of science 
with different societies, science is confined only to 
the elites and technology has become spurious and 
irelevant to the needs and aspirations of the 
majority of the people in the developing countries of 
the world. 


* 


THIS analysis has far-reaching consequences for 
the basic values of societies. Adoption of cultural 
economics as a strategy for planning would require 
a major readjustment of focus and major institutional 
changes. Language, education, culture and economic 
developments are organically linked. No amount of 
argument in favour of the primacy of economics can 
remedy lopsided development. Unless planners 
take into serious account cultural factors as inputs, 
the cleavages within societies, within nations and 
across nations will frustrate all efforts toward 
establishing egalitarian socleties and result in the 
maintenance of the privilege base of elitist minorities. 
Mercifully, the relationship between development 


and culture is noticed by the international community. 
The Final Report of the iInter-Governmental 


Committee of the World Decade for Cultural ^; 


Development, Second Regular Session, Annex IV, 
3, says: 
It is most important to understand the term development in 
Its philosophical and conceptual meaning. Development 
: has aii too often been percerved as modemisation patterned 
after a particular dominant design, while In fact, there is a 
need for a multicultura! and pluralistic conception in which 
different ways of Iiving, different belef systems, (and) 
values are accommodated to reach the ultimate goals of 
Various communities. Modernisation does not mean the 
mechanical imitation of a particular way of life. The concept 
of development has to be redefined In these terms. In 
particular, it would be necessary also to emphasise the 
linkage of the development elements to cultural elements, 
including local relevance, relevance to geographical and 
environmental factors, historical traditions, traditional 
knowledge and skills, etc. The importance of the aesthetic 
and artistic dimension of Hfe should also be fully recognised... 
The motivation of the people who are the beneficiaries and 
participants in the development process is of utmost 4 
importance in successful design and implementation of ` 
programmes. Culturel factors play an important role in 
energising the motivation calling forth requisite participation 
and are thus crucial to sustainable development In which 
new and deas are absot.ed in a permanent 
manner. 


"No modern nd*ion can exist without certain essential articles which can only be 
produced by big industry. Not to produce these is to rely on imports from abroad 
and thus to be subservient to the economy of foreign countries. It means economic 


bondage and probably also political subjection.” 


—Jawaharal Nehru (1942} 


KIRLOSKAR PNEUMATIC CO LTD, 


HADAPSAR INDUSTRIAL ESTATE 
` PUNE-411013 


Leading manufacturers of wide range of Air and Gas Compressors, 
Pneumatic Tools, Airconditioning and Refrigeration equipment and 
Hydraulic Power Transmissions. 


Telephone: 670133 / 670341 
TELEX: 0145-7246, 0145-7306 
TELEFAX: 0212-670297 
Gram: “SANJAY” 
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FILM REVIEW 


Jesus "71 
Torments and Questionings 
GASTON ROBERGE 


ny Bangaladeshi film dealing with the 1971 

liberation war of Bangaldesh would almost of 

necessity conjure up images of atrocities 
perpetrated by the then enemy, the Pakistani army. War, 
after all, never is a gentle encounter. 

Hence a film of the 1971 war would be difficult to 
make because these Images of atrocities are too recent 
to be historicised yet. Memories are too vivid to allow the 
mind to abstract experience, to rationalise it, and to 
place it in perspective. The mind cannot, as it were, 
“handle” the material. Memories flash on the mental 


_ screen, in close-ups that remain unconnected and refuse 


to be organised into a narrative. 

The function of narrative is to work meaning out of 
disparate events. Through narrative a certain mastery 
over past events is achieved. But in Jesus '71 the 
narrative does not fully master the material and the film 
presents a collage of “memories of the war” alternating 
with pastoral views of Bangladesh. Much of this has 
documentary touches. But although a work of art always 
has documentary value it never is just a documentary. 
However, if Jesus '71 achieves the density of art in parts 
only, it is not just a documentary either. In the midst of 
the horrors an image of peace and serenity can be seen 
emerging: a giri, little and mute, who manages to play 
the flute. 

Jesus '71 (Ekattorer Jishu, in Bengali) was shot in 16 
mm, after a very short story by Shohariyar Kabir, 
published in 1985 by BRAK, Dhaka, in a booklet of 11 
stories for children. The poetry of Kabir which made the 


- story delightful for children is absent from the film and 


some scenes of gruesome violence in the film can be 
objected to as pointless and unnecessary. A few 
passages of the film's version which | saw in Dhaka on 
June 15, 1993 are surely unsuitable for exhibition to 
children. This is somewhat surprising since the story was 
written for children. But such are the vagaries of film 
adaptation.... 

Jesus '71 is set at the time of the war between the 
erstwhile East Pakistan (now Bangladesh) and West 
Pakistan. A priest regularly proclaims the Gospel in his 
Church and visits the villagers. The people of his parish 
flee under the attack of the West Pakistan army. The 
priest also leaves the place with a group of Sisters. 
Desmond, the sacristan, however, decides to stay on. 
That humble man has a habit of making crosses. After a 


The author is a distinguished specialist on cinema 
as a Vehicle of social concern. He runs the well- 


known Social Communication Centre, Chitrabani, 
in Calcutta. 





brutal attack by the army the sacristan finds a little girl, 
all alone, and speechless. The sacristan takes her under 
his protection. But the girl cannot utter a word, not even 
her name. At a loss, Desmond teaches her to play the 
flute, a simple instrument made of betel leaves. The girl 
keeps playing the three notes Desmond taught her. In 
course of time, a group of youths—a unit of the 
Liberation Army—take refuge in the sacristan's hut. They 
conduct a number of successful attacks on the Pakistani 
army. Finally, they themselves are caught. Desmond 
denies knowing them in an-al-too obvious reference to 
Peter's denial of Christ. The three youths are crucified in 
front of the Church. Desmond cries in despair. Later on, 
as he still busies himself making crosses, notia group 
of youth arrives.. 


+ 


THE film was directed by Nasiruddin Yousuff, produced 
by David Pronab Das, cinematography was by Baby 
Islam, the music by Shimul Yousuff. The main actors 
were Pijus Bandhyopadhyaya, Humayoun Faridee and 
Zahir Uddin Piar. 

Jesus'71 does not fully accede to the condition of art 
because it is not rigorously informed by a single thought 
or emotion. The script is the main weakness of the film. 
Otherwise the technical aspects, especially the camera 
work which is often marvellous, are excellent. These 
include editing, music, sound and visual effects, acting 
and, of course, direction. In a word, all the elements to 
make an exceptional film are there. But these elements 
could not be marshalled in the service of a formative 
impulse, probably because the events alluded to are too 
recent. The alchemy of memory has not yet transmuted 
them. In his essay entitled “Karoyar” in his Life 
Hemembrances (Jeevansmriti, Rabindranath Tagore 
has these lines: 

It must be sald here that a mind, filled to the brim with a 

recentiy-axperlenced emotion, does not necessarily promise 

a good piece of writing On the contrary, en abundance of 

overemotive sentences unfold. But as a total separation of 

the thought and the thinker does not work, a complete 
identification of thought with the thinker falls. The colours of 
poetry best appear when the paintbrush of memory Is 
appied. Direct perception acts as a constraint and our 
imaginaton may not secure the space it owns unless it, to 
some extent, breaks out of such controls. The artist should 
be somewhat detached, not only In the realm of poetry, but 
also in other creative areas. it is necessary that control 
should be bestowed to the creator who resides within our 
heart. if the subject-matter of a composition overwhelms 
and lords over that creator then the art produced turns out 
to be a mere reflection, not a representation. 
Film scholar Siegfried Kracauer has similarly written in 


an essay on Photography (1927): 
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As long as they (memory—images) are embedded in the 
uncontrolled life of the drives they are inhabited by a 
demonic ambiguity; they are opaque like frosted glass that 
hardly a ray of light can penetrate. Their transparency 
Increased to the extent that insights thin out the vegetation 

of the soul and limit the compulsion of nature. 

in expressing their sense of shock and horror, the 
film's makers groped for a medium and found it In music, 
a music played with a folk instrument used by children. If 
the nameless girl can be taken as a symbol of tha newly 
created nation, the film suggests that art resources are 
available among the people to create the song of 
Bangladesh in a mode of peace, joy, harmony and, one 
hopes, reconciliation. The slogan Joy Bangla, however 
energising it may be, does not seen to be sufficient. 

The film is about discourse, although sound and 
words play an important role in the original story. Four 
types of discourse are brought in conflict within the film, 
and accordingly the film itself can be divided into four 
episodes centred on the characters—the priest, the 
sacristan, the mute girl and the youths—who utter the 
discourses. 

The priest is a "man of the book". His main task is to 
read the Bible to his Church audience, mostly elderly 
women. His reading of the Passlon narrative is intercut 
with scenes of a man running for his life. The man's 
speech apparatus can only produce the sounds of a 
person out of breath under extreme straln: he utters no 
words nor can he utter any. The reading of the passion 
of Christ in this scene appears at worse Irrelevant, at 
best a detached comment on the flight of the running 
man. Thé priest has the words, but these words do not 
relate to "reality. The use of an old translation 
emphasises the distance between sacred text and 
contemporary people and events. 

When the priest is not reading the sacred text in the 
isolation of his Church—the building itself is isolated at 
the far end of an empty field—he either thinks deepiy in 
the rectory or goes around with a hieratic demeanour, 
exhorting people to put their trust in God. For the priest, 
the "Kingdom of God" has little to do with human affairs. 
His Church progressively becomes empty, as the faithful 
flee under the invasion of the army. There is hardly 
anyone left for whom the priest can read the Bible. And 
the priest's role shrinks to insignificance. He then 
becomes preoccupied with the safety of the Sisters 
serving In hls parish. He decides to flee with them. In an 
atmosphere of liturgy the six or seven of them walk in a 
line towards the boat—the bark of Peter? the 
Church?—which will take them to safety. In spotless 
white robes, they embark the boat. The "spirit of Gad” 
blows their sail away in the distance where the horizon 
merges with the sky. That is where the institutional 
Church seems to belong, somewhere between earth and 
sky. The Church in Jesus 71 does not claim to be 
angelical, but yet it would not dirty its white robe. Neither 
quite heavenly, nor really earthly. Can what is said here 
of the Church apply, even if with nuances, to all religious 
establishments of Bangladesh in the early seventies? 
The "priest", it would seem, must be silenced if religion is 


to become relevant. But can the sacristan be a substitute 
for the vanishing priest? 

In sharp contrast with the white-robed and manicured 
priest and Sisters, Desmond, the Santal sacristan, is 
unshaven and dressed somewhat shabbily in black 
clothes. He Is a counter-priest. But he too is a man of the . 
book. He too recites the Bible in season and out of 
season. When the priest is no more, the sacristan takes 
over. There is no one in the church. So what? The lip- 
service must go on. The sacristan places hundreds of 
candles in the church—on the benches, that is, in place 
of the faithful. And as he lights the candles he utters the 
words which the priest had left out from his reading: “l 
have come to bring the sword." This passage of the film 
is reminiscent of the way Pasolini has made his Jesus 
recite relentlessly lines from the Bible in his The Gospel 
According to Mathew. The sacristan would create a new 
church—if he had people around him. But he, like the 
priest, is too much a man of the book and too much a 
man of the institutional Church to be of great help to the 
youths of the Liberation Army. He does collaborate with 
them, though, but under threat he refuses to acknowledge 
that he "knows" them. When they are crucified he can 
only cry to God in despair. Actually Desmond is 
obsessed with the Cross. But his is a particular view of 
the Cross of Christ. 

The mute giri is a character created by the film's 
makers; it is not given in the original story by Shohartyar 
Kabir. Her presence, therefore, is more significant. It is 
the sacristan, whom you might call a sinner, in contrast 
with the righteous priest, who finds her and relates to 
her. But she cannot speak. She was made speechless 
by what she saw and heard. Indeed, the horrors of war 
cannot be sketched in ordinary language. Only art and 
religion can transcend concrete events and order them 
into an Integrated whole. Since words fail, Desmond 
talks to the girl through music: three notes only. (Have 
these three notes a particular significance in the popular 
culture of Bangladesh?) And she responds. 

The moments when the gir plays the flute are 
amongst the most beautiful and meaningful in the film. 
There we reach the simplicity and density of art. The little 
girl, eventually, is killed by the Pakistani soldiers. Her 
death is pathetic but was it necessary? Should she not 
have survived? 

The youths hardly say anything whenever they 
appear in the film. Strictly, they have nothing to say 
because they have everything to do. There is here a 
situatlon similar to that which arose at the time of the 
Bangladeshi film, Beder Meye Jotsna. In that film a bad 
king is reconciled with the poorest of his people. When 
the discursive mode of the film failed to bring about the 
desired effect in 1992, the bad king was removed not by 
discourses but by direct action. The youths of Jesus 71 
are in the active mode. But when they are crucified they 
are acted upon and they become "words in somebody 
else's discourse", which is always the situation of the 
powerless. 

Like the little mute girl, the youths have no names, 
and we hardly ever see thelr faces. Their anonymity may 
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have its own significance. But the protagonists of a 
historical event as well as the protagonists of a drama 
are not people in general, but particular people: they are 
characters with their own motivation, their own specific 
responses to people and events. Characterisation is 
lacking throughout Jesus ‘77. At the end of the film you 
do not know much about any of the people appearing in 
the film. They are like symbols only. Desmond comes 
closest to "being" someone on the screen. But the 
narrative gives him too little scope. 

Thus, the ritualistic reading by the priest without any 
historical moorings from a book—however sacred it may 
be—is of no use. Attempts at historicising the sacred text 
by the sacristan quoting text out of context can only fail. 
In time of crisis, as the youths demonstrate, there 
remains only action as a suitable form of expression. 
Since the priest would not engage in action he had to be 
taken out—literally—of the film. But when action is over, 
the discursive mode—if at all possible—is of little use. 
The meta-language of art is required. 

If Jesus ‘77 is about discourse it itself is a discourse 
about the Cross. Jesus 71 proposed a metaphor of the 
Cross to sublimate deaths, which, it can be argued, are 
not—and should not be—made sublime. They are the 
pragmatic, concrete, historical response of human beings. 
There is hardly anything sublime in this. Paradoxically, 
there is some grandiosity in the exit of the priest. But the 
sublime here is hardly admirable! In a word, the sublime 
smacks of the romantic. Romanticism may have inspired 
large chapters in the political history of humankind, But a 
materialist view of history has no place for romanticism. 


© 


THE film opens with the abstract painting of a Cross 
without the crucifled. The Cross is blood-red, with blood 
dripping In long red lines on the canvas. This is not a 
concrete cross of wood and nails, but a painting, thus, a 
representation of the Cross and, indeed, what the film 
offers is a certain view of the Cross. The Cross Ís too red 
not to allude to, by association, the hammer and the 
sickle. A disjointed trimurti is thus created. 

After the titles roll on the screen, the film starts with a 
scene of the sacristan palnting clay crosses in black. At 
the end of the film before the three youths are crucified, 
the sacristan is making a small Cross—again without the 
crucified. The youth, presumably, have to occupy the 
empty place. 

The sacristan is obsessed with the graphic symbol of 
the Cross, and so are, it would seem, the makers of the 
film. Not a few Christians would feel uneasy with the 
bloody image of the Cross offered by the film. They 
would feel that the Cross of Christ is a victorious- cross 
and that the crucifled is a risen Lord. They would feel 
that the Christian message is mutllated if the Cross is 
detached from the Resurrection of Christ. They would 
feel that if human suffering may rightly be compared with 
and even united to the suffering of Christ, then at the 
same time the suffering must be illuminated by the 
Resurrection of Christ, and his gift of the spirit of love, 
joy and peace. Humankind does not need the Cross of 


Christ unless it is the Cross of Christ risen from the 
dead. 

In the novella the idea of the Resurrection Is clearly 
brought in by the fact that Desmond is reading the 
chapter in St. Mathew's Gospel on the resurrection of 
Jesus when three youths come to him. In the film the 
context of Christ's Resurrection is not provided. The film 
suggests that if some youths are killed for the country, 
other youths will replace them. But will this process go 
on and on? That though is hardly comforting. 

The Resurrection in which Christlans believe is not 
just that Jesus remains with humankind. The main point 
is that from the Resurrection onward Christ is victorious 
over sin and death. The believer who shares In his death 
also shares in his risen life, even now, that is, even, 
before undergoing actual death. In other- words, the 
Resurrection of Christ ls as relevant as his death is to 
human, historical, life. 

It Is difficult to live at once the reality of both the 
Cross and the Resurrection. Without the Resurrection 
the Cross would only be an unbearable burden to 
humankind. On the other hand, there can be no 
Resurrection without the Cross. But the cross of 
humankind Is transfigured by the Resurrection of Christ, 
powerfully and irreversibly. 

Painful experiences like those of the 1971 war require 
the meta-language of art or religion to be “processed” 
and integrated into human life. This process is required 
otherwise the experience remains like a festering wound. 
In Jesus ‘71, an attempt has been made to deal with the 
liberation war In both the poetic and the religlous modes. 
The attempt has been largely successful on both 
grounds. While the film lacks characterisation and 
narrative cogency, it nonetheless achieves moments of 
genuine poetry, notably in the sequence where the mute 
girl learns to play the flute. The film is also partly 
successful in its eleboration of the metaphor of the 
Cross. True, Christian theologians will argue among 
themselves on the meaning—and thus, the ideal 
representation— of the cross. But such a discussion is 
not in the province of film-making. The image of the 
cross projected by Jesus '71 is valid and useful even if it 
remains open to discussion. it confers meaning and 
context to the death of the youths of the Liberation Army. 

As part of the process to integráte the experlence of 
1971 the film presents the view that institutional 
religion—in this case the Catholic Church—was totally 
absent from the liberation movement: men were fighting 
for freedom and getting killed while the priest was busy 
protecting the virtue of the Sisters of his parish. Only 
those who have lived the events of 1971 can say 
whether this view Is correct and, if correct, to what extent 
it can be generallsed. 

In all, Jesus '71 provides a basis for a much needed 
"memorisation" of the war, and as such can be.the 
occasion of a step towards reconciliation. But as the long 
segment of the film on the priest suggests, reconcillation 
seems to be needed not only with the Pakistani army, 
but also with institutlonal religion. E 


(Courtesy: The Statesman) 
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India is the world's largest producer, exporter and consumer of tea. 
The country produces from the ordinary to 
the best teas, yet the Indian consumer does not get to 
drink the best. That is why APEEJAY, which is i 
the áth largest tea producer in the country, has decided 
to introduce its selectively picked high quality pure 
Assam tea direct to the consumers. 
This is pure Assam tea from our own tea gardens. 
Make it the way you normally make your tea and it will 
- give you a superb flavour and liquor. 
Drink this tea for 3 months and you will 
never want your old brand again. 


ye 


Assam Frontier Tea Ltd 
Empire Plantations (India) Ltd. 
Singlo (India) Tes Co Lad. 


Available at 


PARK HOTEL 


15, Parliament Street, New Delw p 
Telephone : 352477, 352275 


and Better Stores in your neighbourhood 
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New Delhi Declaration 


on Patent Regime proposed in Draft Final Act of 
Uruguay Round of GATT Negotiations 


! ver 175 senior jurists, scientists, academicians, 
O political leaders and representatives of Non- 
Governmental! Organisations and Industry, partici- 
pated in the three-day International Conference on 
Patent Regime proposed in the Uruguay Round. 
The Conference was jointly organised by ALIFAR,” 
the Latin American Pharmaceutical Association, the 
Indian Drug Manufacturers Assoclation (IDMA), the 
Canadian Drug Manufacturers Association (CDMA) 
“and the National Working Group on Patent Laws on 
,^ September 2, 3 and 4, 1993. Delegates came from 
far off countries like Argentina, Venezuela, Canada, 
Italy, Bangladesh, etc. and different parts of India. 
Messages were also received from representatives 
of other countries who could not personally attend 
due to short notice expressing their solidarity for the 
cause. 

The participants deliberated on the inimical impact 
of the patent regime proposed in the Draft Final Act 
of the Uruguay Round on the people, industry and 
science and technology worldwide and unanimously 
adopted the following declaration expressing their 
concem: , 

1. Reaffirmed that every state has the sovereign 
and inallenable right to choose its economic system 
las well as its legal. social, cultural and political 
-system in accordance with the ‘democratically 
expressed will of its people; 

2. Hecalling that patent right granted by a state is 
in the nature of a privilege and not an absolute 
private right, and that l 

i) In formulating its national patent laws each 
country must continue to exercise its unequivocal 
sovereign right to protect public health and 
nutrition, and to promote the public interest in 
sectors of vital importance to their soclo-economic 
and technological development. 

ii) GATT is not the appropriate forum for. discussing 
matters related to intellectual property rights 
which pertain to the World Intellectual Property 
Organization (WIPO). 

il) The proposals contained in the Draft Final Act in 


"Formed by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Peru, Uruguay, Paraguay, Hepublica 
Dominicana, Mexico, El Salvador and Venezuela. 


regard to the patent regime are unacceptable 


because they do not strike the right balance 

between the private and the public good. In 

particular, the following principles must be 
respected: 

(a) Governments must reject the proposals to 
impose a monopolistic patent regime. 

(b) Coverage of patentable subject matter should 
ramain as a right of a sovereign state which 
should be allowed to legislate its laws in 
accordance with its own imperatives of 
development. The proposal to extend patents 
to any life form, should be rejected. 

(c) Importation of the patented product should 
not be considered as “Working of the Patent” 
In the country of patent grant. The right to 
import should not be allowed as an exclusive 
right of the patentee. Setting up of domestic 
production facilities should only be considered 
as fulfilling the requirement of "working". 
"Working" thus defined must be an integral 
part of the new global regime. 

(d) Statutory endorsement of "Licence of Right" 
and other forms of automatic licensing, must 
be included as an instrument to ensure either 
the development of local manufacturing and 
technology evolving a patented product/ 
process, or the commercial availability of 
patented products, at the lowest possible 

price. Calculation of royalty for use of patents 
by domestic companies for commercial 
purpose should be based on the lowest price. 

(e) The transitional arrangement provided in the 

TRIPS Proposals should not include any 

provision for granting 'exclusive marketing 

right'. Similarly, the arrangement provided for 
receiving product patent applications 
immediately after coming into force of the 

Uruguay Round Agreement should be totally 

excluded. Retroactive pipelines must be 

rejected. : 

The provisions of cross-retaliation between 

sectors proposed in the Draft Final Act is 

against GATT discipline and should be rejected. 

Further, any unilateral action of retaliation 

should be explicitly prohibited. 


(f 


apt 


Issued by B.K. Keayla, Convenor, International Conference 


on Patent Regime proposed in the Uruguay Round 
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NIKHIL : A Memorable Experience 
(Continued from page 2 
most of the Shiv Sena activists arrested during the riots in 
December and January have been quietly released. If the Chief 
Minister had cared to take stem measures and wamed not only 


~ Bal Thackeray but others found to be stirring up trouble, one 


can very well Imagine that the Shiv Sena too could have been 
made to behave in keeping with the norms of civil society. But 
Sharad .Pawar has hardly displayed any serious effort in that 
direction. 

Not only Sharad Pawar, but the Central Govemment as well. 
This is clearly brought out in the case of the film Dharav:. It was 
produced by the Central Government outfit, the NFDC. The film 
was certified for show by the Central Fim Censor Board. The 
Shiv Sena demonstrations against its exhibition led to the 


4 


them to wield power. 


withdrawal of the film from some of the Bombay cinema halls, 
but mysteriously, the NFDC has riot cared to release it in other 
parts of the country where the film is bound to have had a ready 
reception. Why this mysterious silence on the part of a Central 
Govemment organisation? 

The Bombay dhama by media practitioners has helped to 
underline once again the question of defence of press freedom 
as an essential component of our democracy. It has also shown 
that the concemed citizens of Bombay demonstrated in ample 


~ measure that standing by the joumalists facing threat to their 


very lives is part of the struggle for the defence of a pluralist, 
tolerant democracy. This way alone can those in authority be 
stirred to wake up to their basic responsibility of upholding the 
norms of civil society as enjoined by the mandate that enables 
a 





sumit: Narasimha Rao in China 
(Continued from page 4) 


Border Pact Cuts Troops” and by the side of a frofitpage, well- 
displayed photograph of the Chinese President and General 
Secretary of the Communist Party of: China, Jiang Zemin, 
warmly shaking hands with a smiling Narasimha Rao): 

They (China and India) agreed to solve border problems in 

| Reece and Hen way woo eee ace 

threats of force. 

Pending a final resolution of the border issue, the agreement 

says, the two sides should strictly respect and abide by the 

iine of actual control. 

Meanwhlle, the two sides will take effective measures to 

bulld up mutual trust in the areas through negotiations. 

Neither side should undertake military manoeuvres of a 

certain size In areas recognised by both sides 

Analysts here said that the signing of the agreement has 

paved the way for the early settlement of Sino-indian 

border problems. 

And the relationship between China and India, the two most 

populous nations, has been pushed to a higher stage 

following the signing of four agreements (a protocol on 
opening up more border trade points, an agreement on 
cooperation in broadcasting and television, and an accord 

on cooperation In the field of environment). 

The same positive note was reflected in reports in other 
Beljing newspapers as well. However,,a point of discord 
surfaced while reporting on the Li Peng-Narasimha Rao 
discussions on Tibet. Briefing newspersons the Chinese Foreign 
Ministry spokesman, Wu Jianmin, said: 

Premier LI Peng reiterated the position of the Chinese 

Government on the question of Tibet. Prime Minister Hao 

stated that the indian Government will honour the 

commitment it had made on this question. 

Asked to specify the commitment the Govemment of India 
had made, Wu Jianmin said: 

The Government of india recognises that Tibet is an 

autonomous region of China and affirms that it wif not allow 

any anti-Chinese activities on Indian soil. 

When a Singapore Journalist asked him about the Dalai 
Lama's role in settling the Tibetan issue, the Chinese spokesman 
answered the query with a stony silence. 

On the other hand, the Indian spokesman said: 

Since the early fifties India regards Tibet as an autonomous 

region of China. It has been stated that we would not permit 

any activity on Indian soil threatening Chma's territorial 

integnty. At the same time we regard the Dila: Lama as a 


respected religious leader and would continue to treat him 

as such. 

This was at variance with the statement of the Chinese 
spokesmarr not only on the Dalai Lama's role; not allowing 
“anti-Chinese activities on Indlan soil” is not the same as not 


permiting “any activity on Indian soil threatening China's" ~» 


territorial integrity" (especially now when the Dalai Lama has 


given up his original demand for Tibetan independence). 


What is more, People's Daily editorially commented that 
during the talks India had conveyed that it would abide by the 
"Chinese position" on Tibet. This was subsequently refuted by 
the Prime Minister when he told joumalists that he knew of and 
would pursue only the "Indian position" on Tibet. 

This is only to underscore the sharp differences India and 
China still retain on vital issues. The differences became all the 
more transparent when the Chinese side sought to defend the 
M-11 missile transfers to Pakistan in the face of Indian 
opposition. 

Ths fact is that China is seeking to improve relations with 
India without impairing its ties with a traditional friend like 
Pakistan. This is what has come out bold and clear during the 
visit. This prompted Narasimha Rao to underscore: 

Now relations between China and India are mature. The 

two sides did not allow differences between them to 

hamper the mutually beneficial cooperation between the 

two sides. (China Daily, September 8) 


+ 


‘OF course, the two countries are experiencing the brunt of the 


pressure from the sole surviving superpower. As Li Peng said, 
"there are shll serious cases of hegemonism and power politics 
which are mainly exhibited in naked interference in other 
countries’ internal affairs"; while Jiang Zemin during his talks 
with the Indian Premier assailed the US “acts of banditry”. And 
the Chinese spokesman castigated Washington for its attempt 
to impose "hegemonism" as reflected in the stoppage of the 
Chinese cargo ship in the Guif—something, he claimed, was 
"doomed to failure". This feature of the present-day complexities 
has been a major factor in drawing China towards India. 

There is another reason for the need for closer Sino-Indian 
interaction from the Chinese side. While developing its economy 
China is facing certain problems, like in the functioning of the 
banks. Some steps taken at the directive of Deng Xiaoping 
have been proved to bs quite costly in that sphere. Hence 
China wants to leam from the' Indian experience of running a 


M w 


mixed economy. It was no wonder, therefore, that before the | 


Fourteenth Congress of the Communist Party of China last 





`~ 
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October, the Shanghal Party chief, Wu Banggul, spent three China. (And his tour of the ancient Luoyang city in the Henan 
weeks in India studying the operation of the banking system in province where he saw the White Horse Temple in memory of 
this ‘country. Now the Chinese are entering Into an agreement two Indian monks who had come from India in the hoary past 
~ with India on cooperation in the banking sector. bringing with them Buddhist sutras on a white horse helped him 
Yet there should be no illusions of any retum to the Hindi- to trace the roots of Sino-Indian contacts.) Despite all the 
Chini bhai bhai days. China will not stand up against the US impediments on the path of enhancing ties between the two 
beyond a point. Its abject surrender in the GATT negotiations is counties as is evident from the aforementioned realities, this 
a case in point. On Kashmir, Beljing is not explictly supportive of voyage of rediscovery has unfolded the contours of a mature 
the Pakistani role but one should not be foolhardy to believe relationship capable of positively influencing the Asian and 
that the Chinese would go to the extent’ of resenting the global scene. E 
Pakistani activities against India on that front. Similarly, Beijing's 
"constructive" approach to the question of Sikkim's accession 
to India ts confined to not bringing up the queston during 
discussions without giving any indication of a reversal of its 
stated position on the issue. It should also be realised that 
politically China is not all that stable despite its economic 
successes. It is passing through a period of transition (self- 
aggrandisement has become the order of the day and corruption 
in the polity—specially among those enjoying proximity to the 
powers-that-be—1s scaling new heights); and power struggle in 
the top echelons—with Jiang Zemin playing the role of the 
. principal actor—is not ruled out once Deng Xiaoping physically 
leaves the scene (being on his death bed the 89-year old 
es supreme patriarch of China could not meet Narasimha Rao 
\ though Li Peng assured that improvement of ties with India had 
Deng's full blessings). i 
China is making a serous bid to host the Olympic Games in 


Corrigenda 


In the write-up “Reaching New Heights” by Sumit Chakravartty 

publfished in Mainstream (September 11, 1993) the third 

paragraph on column one in page 2 should read as follows: 
The curent accord, described as a "landmark" 
document in an Indian Embassy handout In Beling, 
lays down the framework for maintaining péace and 
tranquility along the Line of Actual Contro! (LAC) 
between the two countries. The accord clearly highhghts 
the importance the two countries are imparting to the 
LAC at the present functure and allays all apprehensions 
in certain quarters about the Line not having been well- 
defined. As the handout underlines, "under the 
Agreement, the two sides have reiterated their 
commitment to resolve the boundary question through 


the year 2000. Thus posters and buntings have come up 

everywhere in Beijing Insisting that selection of the Chinese : justia de siet Acids ne idis 
capital as the venue of "Olympic 2000" would help bring about use force against the other. Pending a boundary 
"a more open China". This innovative strategy is aimed at settiement, India and China have d to respect 
offsetting criticism of its human rights record. The sudden ler M a 
release of one of the foremost dissidents from prison is a part of aro differences on the allgnment of the LAC opas 
the same exercise. And it would not be incorrect to conclude from the two countries will jointly check and e 
that China's active moves to demonstrate its earnestness in where the LAC lies." 

trying to mend fences with India are also intended to present ) 

itself before the world community in a favourable light with the | amarte paragraph ending wih tie words *. posllve onion 
same objective in view. ——— in Sino-Indlan relations" should read as follows: 

China treats India as an important country in the region but The spokesman further elucidated that during Forelgn 
fnendship with India, In its view, should not be given excessive Secretary J.N. Dbut’s talks with his counterpart, Vice- 
prominence. At the same time Beijing feels that Sino-Indian Foreign Minister Tang Jlaxuan, on September 7 a 
relations could grow now with the disappearance of the USSR decision was taken to set up a ‘sub-group comprising 
since the Chinese blame the Soviets for having soured their ties representabves of the respective Ministries of External 

k with India, a charge with which New Delhi can never agree as it Affairs, surveyors and military personnel to Implement 
seeks to conceal the basic reason for such a denouement the operational provisions of the agreement. "There 
China's global perception of those days conditioned by Mao’s aro, on the one hand, commitments on the part of both 
jaundiced outlook. These are the ground realities In China’s sides to refrain from doing certain things and do certain 
dealings with India that need to be grasped in full. things; and on the other, actual discussions on location 

While striving to build bndges anew with the Chinese public ^ of posts, redeployment of troops. determining the LAC 
with a long-term perspective, Narasimha Hao does not seem to in some sectors where it is not quite determined and so 
have been blind to these realities which must temper any on. This sub-group will be established In the- coming 
expression of euphoria on the outcome of the visit. In fact it was eight weeks and It is expected to start functioning by 
a realistic assessment of the prevailing situation which prevented the end of this year.” It was also agreed that the 
him from paying homage to Mao Zedong on the Great seventh JWG meeting as a follow-up of all these would 
Helmsman's seventeenth death anniversary on September 9, take place in early 1994, he said 
the very day the Pnme Minister was addressing the students of Asked to elucidate what was meant by the two 
Beijing University. For even if there was a large crowd before countries agreeing to keep thelr military forces along 
his masoleum on Tiananmen Square that moming (mostly the LAC "in conformity with the principle of 'mutual and 
comprising people from the far-flung areas besides curious equal security’ ", he said the sub-group would work on 
forelgners), the fact is—as this wnter gathered from conversations the issue of reduction and redeployment of troops as 
with well-informed local residents in the Chinese capital—Mao per the accord. But he categorically pointed out. "We 
has lost his place of eminence in the minds of the average are not talking here of numbers, we have to take into 

.. Chinese today barely three months before his birth centenary consideration the terrain, the tactical advantages, the 
(that falls on December 26, 1993). The Chinese, having lived weapons systems Itis a very serious exercise." 
through the traumatic days of the Mao-nspired Great Proletanan These errors are regretted. n 
Cultural Revolution, could not care less about the anniversary. , ' —Editor 


- 





Narasimha Rao's visit was really a voyage of rediscovary of 
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watchword was 'Self-Reliance'. Under this programme, establishment of heavy electrical industry occupled a 


ndia's Independence in 1947 ushered in an era of planned development In all the key sectors of economy. The , 


pride of place. This was for obvious reasons. As power is the síne-qua-non of any development activity, the . 


government ‘assigned top priority to the building u> of infrastructure for the manufacture of power plant equipment. 

This ls how Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited (BHEL) took its birth in the early sixties. Today, it occupies the position 
of flagship of India's engineering industry. It is also one of the leading power equipment manufacturers in the world. 

Besides making the country completely self-reliant in the power field, BHEL has also made its presence felt i in the 
international market by exporting products, services and projects. 

BHEL, with Its 72,000-strong workforce, includes 11,000 highly qualified engineers, 13 manufacturing divisions, 9 
service centres, a large number of regional offices, 6 overseas office and over 10 project sites in India and abroad. 
The company has contributed nearly 66.5 per cent to the country's installed capacity of 71,270 MW (Including thermal, 
gas, hydro and nuclear sets) as against nil till 1969-70 when the entire capacity of the country comprised of imported 


equipment only. ~ 


Business Range 


Over the years, the range of business has been expanded to include products and services for power, industry, 


transmission, transportation, oil and gas and electronics sectors. 
With 170 products covered under the 25 major products groups, the company is capable of delivering over 7000 
MW of power equipment per year. 


State-of-art Technology 

Starting with technology from the UK, USSR and Czechoslovakia, BHEL has upgraded design and manufacturing 
practices and facilities to the state-of-art levels through selective acquisition of technologies from leading companies in 
the USA, Europe and Japan and also through inhouse developmerits. 


Contribution to Power Sector / 
Power is a crucial infrastructural input for economic development and for improving the quality of life. BHEL 
identified the future needs of Indian Utility Power System and fulfilled its role by taking advance action in this direction. 
Starting with installation of a 30 MW thermal set In 1969-70, BHEL has upgraded its power generation equipment 
technology to progressively supply sets of 60 MW, 120 MW, 200/210 MW and 500 MW ratings within a short period of 


/ 


just one-and-a-half decades. it has established the capability to manufacture thermal sets upto 1000 MW, nuclear sets . 


upto 500 MW and hydro sets of various heads and discharge combinations. 

BHEL has already supplied over one hundred 200/210 MW and 500 MW thermal sets. More than 1800 MW of 
nuclear sets upto 235 MW rating have been supplied and the manufacture of the next higher rating of 500 MW nuclear 
sets has commenced. 

Keeping in view the need for more efficient and environment-friendly power plants with shorter gestation period, 
BHEL has introduced gas turbine based sets upto a unit rating of 150 MW (ISO) alongwith cogeneration and combined 
cycle systems. Today, the reference list of orders received by BHEL for Gas Turbine generator sets total to over 50 
sets aggregating to over 1400 MW. 


Role in Industry 
BHEL's equipment and systems are used in important basic industries like steel, cement, fertiliser, refineries, petro- 
chemicals, paper, mining and telecommunications. The range of equipment supplied include compressors, hlgh speed 
industrial drive turbines, electrical machines, transformers and switchgear, HVDC equipment, varlety of on-shore rigs, 
cathodic protection systems, pumps, heat exchangers, valves, seamless steel tubes, heavy castings, forgings, etc. 

BHEL is a major producer of large size thyristor devices. It also supplies digital distributed control systems for 
process industries and power station controls. BHEL is the only company in India with capability to make simulators for 
various processes. 

Sixtyfive per cent of electric trains in Indian Railways are equipped with BHEL's traction and traction-control 
equipment. The company has also.supplied 3900 HP broad gauge AC locomotives to indian Railways and diesel 
. shunting locomotives to various industries. BHEL has also made a foray into the aviation industry by introducing a light 
trainer aircraft, Swati, for which numerous orders have been received. i 
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Technologies for exploiting non-conventional and renewable sources of energy have been developed and 
commercialised. These include wind generators, solar power-based pumps, lighting and water-heating systems and 
power packs for rural telephone exchanges and railway signalling. 


Breakthrough in Exports 

BHEL has carved out a niche for itself In the global market having supplied products/services to over 45 countries. 
The first major breakthrough in exports came in the early 1970s with an order for supply of 60 MW boilers frrom the 
Electricity Board of Malaysia for their Tuanku Ja'afar Power Station. 

BHEL's performance led to four successive contracts from Malaysia including a gas conversion/rehabilitation of 12 
boilers of ratings 60 MW and 120 MW. 

The order for turnkey execution of 2 x 120 MW thermal power station at Tripoli West in Libya was the largest of its 
kind won by any Indian Company till the late seventies. Subsequently, rehabilitation and overhaul jobs in that country 
were awarded to BHEL. This resulted in the formation of an Indo-Libyan Company for execution of Power Projects in 
Libya. 

BHEL entered the European market by winning an order for the supply and erection of 2 x 60 MW turbine generator 
sets for Delimara Power Station in Malta. Close on the heels of this was the order won by BHEL for 260 MW turbine 
generator sets for Dhekelia Power Station in Cyprus. During 1992-93, BHEL successful executed both these 

rojects. 
: In 1992-93 BHEL secured for the first time an order for 2x 30 MW boilers valued at Hs 76 crores in Egypt. 
Recently, BHEL bagged yet another prestigious order for two gas turbines to Malaysia. Highly impressed by the record 
time supply of the first 35 MW gas turbine (frame 6), Malaysian authorities placed a repeat order for another two 
identical gas turbines. 

The company is executing another prestigious order for supply of three gas turbines of 150 MW ISO rating each, to 
Germany. BHEL has achieved notable success in the area of joint supply of power equipment to other companies for 
their projects. 


Hydro-power Plant Projects 

BHEL's first order in the international market for hydro power plant equipment came from New Zealand for the 
supply of hydro generators for Ohau Hydro Power Station in 1977. A second order for 2 x 60 MW generators for the 
Rangipo Hydro Power Station followed soon after. The success in New Zealand was followed by an order from Nepal 
for the Kulekhani Hydro-electric Project. 

In 1979 BHEL signed a contract with Thailand for the supply 3 x 28 MW Hydro Turbines for the Pattani Multipurpose 
E Yet again Thailand commissioned BHEL to SPUPRM a Hydro Generator for the Bhumibol Hydro-electric Project. 


House auxiliary equipment awarded by the Sabah Eeotricty Board of Malaysia in 1980 for the Tenom a Hydro- 
electric Project on a turnkey basis. Presently, BHEL is executing a contract for Sungai Piah Hydro-electric Project in 
Malaysia alongwith the associated sub-station and transmission system. 


Transmission Projects 

BHEL has also been active in the field of transmission and distribution in the international market. A major order on 
turnkey basis was completed in Saudi Arabia for a 42 MW Power Station, indoor sub-stations, overhead transmission 
lines and distribution network for the electrification of an area of 900 square kilometres in and around Jizan. 

Satisfied with BHEL's performance, the Saudi Arabia has placed two successive repeat orders for similar works, 
and eventually entrusted BHEL with the responsibility to operate and maintain these generation and transmission 
systems. BHEL's expertise in sub-station works has been recognised In other countries as well and the company has 
been responsible for installations in countries like Tanzania, Kenya, Ghana, Malaysia, Malawi, the Philippines, Nepal, 
Laos and Libya. 

In india too BHEL has successfully executed a number of transmission projects. Notable among them is the 
National High Voltage Direct Current (NHVDO) link which has been fully established with continuous transmission of 
full rated 100 MW power between Barsoor (MP) and Lower Sileru (AP). The other being the HVDC link between 
Rihand and Dadri which was successfully commissioned by BHEL and ABB in early 1992. 

Very recently, BHEL and ABB (Sweden) jointly bagged a Rs 990 crore order tor Chandrapur-Padghe HVDC Project 
in Maharashtra. When commissioned, it will ensure uninterrupted bulk power, flow of 1500 MW from the generation 
centre at Chandrapur to the load centre at Padghe. 


Prized Asset 

The most prized asset of BHEL is its employees Continuous training and retraining, a positive work culture and 
participative style of management has resulted in the development of a committed and motivated workforce. The 
company is poised to achieve still greater heights in future. | E 
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" Most advanced technologies — * BHEL presence extends to over 45 
assimilated through association with countries. Also entry into the 
world's leading companies and European market through projects in 
. continual in-house research. Malta and Cyprus; export of gas 
* Active role in core areas of turbines to Malaysia and boilers to 


Generation, Transmission, Utilisction, Egypt. 
Transportation, Oil/Gas exploration * ISO 9000/9001 Quality Systems 





and Non-Conventional Energy certification already awarded to both 
Systems. ` plants at Tiruchi. 

* Turnkey services that span technical “ Motivated workforce of 72000 
consultancy and feasibility studies to — people spread across 13 manufacturing 
implementation and after-sales units/numerous regional offices, 
service, together with renovation & service centres and sites. 

i ki 
modernisation programmes, World Bank Acclaim: ` ` 


* Total contribution to power 
n * “BHEL is one of the most efficient 
ration-48 MW: BHEL eid 
generation-48500 B Em enterprises in the Industrial Sector; at 


represent 2/ 3rd of the installed par with international standards of 
capacity in India. Pe efficiency." 


* 
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EDITORIAL 


New Coup in Kremlin 


he weather in Moscow was unusually cold on September 21, 1993, the 
T mercury plummeting to -1'C. And in the evening of that very day Russian 

President Boris Yeltsin took the extreme step of disbanding the Russian 
Parliament (which has been locked in a protracted, bitter and fierce power 
struggle with the country's Presidency for the last several months now) before 
announcing new elections to the legislature on December 11 and 12. 

Precisely thrityseven months ago—on August 21, 1991—Boris Yeltsin had 
spearheaded a remarkably popular resistance to defeat the hardline apparatchiks 
hellbent on taking the former Soviet Union back into the days of the regimented 
past when Stalinist lawlessness was the order of the day. The symbol of genuine 
democrasation in the country, Mikhail Gorbachev (who helped the Soviet people 
to come out of that past reminiscent of the medieval ages with the instrument of 
glasnost or openness), was the obvious target of attack by the putschists intent 
on restoring the one-party dictatorship which Gorbachev, in a gesture unique in 
history, had voluntarily given up. By standing in defence of Gorbachev at that 
crucial hour Yeltsin had emerged as a resolute defender of the fledgliing Soviet 
democracy and earned approbation from democrats across the globe, liberals 
and conservatives, Marxists and non-Marxists alike. 

Today Yeltsin is a different man. His latest decree which amounts to a 
constitutional coup d'etat does not differ in substantive terms from what the 
Emergency Committee of Six had sought to engineer on August 19, 1991 in the 
erstwhile USSR. For like the Emergency Committee the impulsive Yeltsin too has 
taken an authoritarian step without any legal or constitutional mandate. And 
whereas Yeltsin organised his resistance from the White House, this time he is 
functioning from the same Kremlin which was the-headquarters of the Committee 
of Six in August 1991. The White House, on the other hand, is occupied now by 
Yeltsin's political opponents headed by the Vice-President of Russia, celebrated 
hero of the Afghan war, Alexander Rutskoi, and the Russian Parliament 
Chairman, Ruslan Khasbulatov. 

In a swift move to counter the Yeltsin decree, the Hussian Parliament, invoking 
a constitutional amendment adopted last December, has stripped the President 
of his powers, and named Alexander Rutskoi as the Acting President. 
Subsequently the legislature removed the Ministers holding three key posts— 
Defence, Interior and Security—and announced their successors. These measures 
were taken strictly in accordance with the Constitution which Yeltsin has refused 
to accept as it was adopted by the Communist regime that has now passed into 
history. Yet it was under the same Constitution that he contested the Presidential 
poll in June 1991 and won in what was then regarded as an upsurge of popular 
democratic sentiments. 

Yaltsin’s move is not just a violation of the Constitution. It strikes at the very 
root of democratic functioning in any civil society. In the April 25 referendum this 
year Yeltsin won a decisive vote of confidence for himself and his economic 
reforms but so did the Russian Parliament. Hence it was categorically stated by 
experts that "constitutionally in the results of the referendum there are no 


grounds for dissolving the Congress of People's Deputles or Parliament as such". 


Actually the Parliament backed Yeltsin until he began his "shock therapy" 
which bared the fangs of the tyranny of the free market. That alienated dedicated 
reformers like Rutskoi (who had stood by Yeltsin's side in the White House in 


: August 1991) from the Russian President. In effect what these reformers wanted 


was the slowing of the pace of reforms so as to bring about not an unfettered free 





market but a system of mixed economy as in India. 
Unlike the unabashed apologists of Washington in 
Yeltsin's entourage (who were responsible for scuttling 
the Indo-Russian cryogenic engine deal under US 
pressure) these elements are more interested in securing 
Russian independence and self-dignity. 

The timing of Yeltsin's coup is also significant. It has 
come close on the heels of the victory of former 
Communists in the Polish elections. Poland was a show- 
piece of capitalist reforms and it was there that the 
Communist leadership upholding the Stalinist legacy was 
most discredited in the whole of Eastern Europe. Thus 
the victory of reformed Communists (not Stalinists) in 
Poland has sent shock waves among Yeltsinites in 
Russia. Hence the constitutional coup d'etat. 

In the wake of these happenings capable of unveiling 
civil war in Russia the Western nations have predictably 
exposed rank hypocrisy. A patently unconstitutional and 
undemocratic action has been halled by the US President 


|as the "only choice for democracy". Even if he was 
initially reluctant to extend such wholehearted support to 
Yeltsin (against which Russian experts in the US like 
Stephen Cohen have repeatedly warned), Bill Clinton's 
eventual backing of the Russian leader—alongside the 
heads of government and state of Britain, France, 
Germany and Japan—has once again revealed the 
hollowness of the West’s strident espousal of democracy 
and human rights the world over. 

Regardless of the ultimate outcome of Yeltsin’s 
desperate last-ditch, yet high-risk, gamble—the Western 
nations too have indulged in such a costly exercise—India 
would be undermining its own democratic credentials if it 
joins the Western bandwagon and uncritically defends 
Yeltsin's blatantly authoritarian step which is bound to 
deal a heavy blow to the infant Russian democracy trying 
to find its feet in a hostile international and domestic 
environment. 


September 22 S.C, 





Poll Politics Pre-view 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


"E hief Election Commissioner Seshan's dramatic 
C announcement of the Assembly election 
schedule for the four Hindi-speaking States of Uttar 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Himachal 
Pradesh, has given a new thrust to the political 
activity of all the major parties. In a sense, we are 
about to enter the high-voltage electioneering politics 
that will keep them all in a state of excitement till 
December. Practically every activity of the major 
political partles for the next three months will be 
geared to the great election battle. Because, though 
a mid-term poll for only four State Assemblies, its 
impact on the Centre will undoubtedly be 
considerable. In fact, this mid-term poll may decide 
the fate of the Narasimha Rao Government, as the 
present calculations go. 

The BJP as the party directly affected by the 
imposition of Presidents Rule in the four States 
over which it ruled till December, has started its 
campaign before others. The political line for its 
mid-term poll was decided at ihe Bangalore session 
of the party executive. Its janadesh yatra, in 
contrast to the Ham rath yatra of 1990, has placed 
the elimination of corruption in public life as the top 
priority issue for the poll campaign. Critics of the 
BJP had thought that this janadesh yatra might not 
get as much response as Advani's 1990 rath yatra 
got. As it has turned out, the BJP yatras this time 
are attracting a lot of crowd, more than the 


mobilisation of other parties on this specific issue. It 
is, of course, clear that the Janadesh yatra has 
whipped up no such frenzy as it happened in the 
1990 yatra which left a trail of communal tension 
touching off violent outbursts at many places. In 
contrast, the janadesh yatra is tension-free. 

This latest BJP experiment has considerable 
significance for the party itself. In this new operation, 
the Ashok Singhal-Rithambara-Uma Bharati type 
high-tension frenzy is missing, and to that extent, 
this may mean a skilful shift in emphasis from the . 
Temple to Corruption, which may help to activate - 
the moderate parliamentarians within the BJP in 
place of the rowdy militants. It needs to be noted 
that although the militant elements get a lot of 
publicity, it is only the moderate elements who can 
ensure the winning of votes in an election campaign. 

While corruption will be the main theme in its poll 
campaign everywhere, the temple issue will come 
up in the BJP electioneering in UP. Besides, the 
BJP leadership has been carrying on an exposure 
campaign against the government's bills to delink 
religion from politics, as being solely meant to 
politically ostracise it. As things stand today, the 
BJP wil gain a few extra points on this score, 
though this may not be a decisive issue for the poll. 
outcome. 

The Congress has started its election campaign 
preparations by earmarking a big amount on the 
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propaganda drive. While skirting the issue of 
corruption, it is now trying to cash in on the recent 


, - announcement by the government accepting the 


Mandal recommendations, modifying only on the 
question of the so-called creamy layer. Besides, the 


.Prime Ministers August 15 announcement of items 


of reforms—welfare schemes for women, 
uhemployed and rural workers, are beirig worked 
ouf and publicised and this Is meant to mollify the 
voter. The setting up of a National Minorities 
Finance and Development Corporation is obviously 
to neutralise as far as possible the alienation of the 
Muslim minority from the Congress—a level of 
alienation which has been unprecedented for the 
Congress. The ignominious Congress defeat at the 
Ottapalam by-election for the Lok Sabha has only 
confirmed it. The Congress leaders are naturally 
worried on this score. As a last- moment sop, there 
is the move to announce the setting up of the trust 
for bullding the mosque along with the temple at 


Ayodhya, and Rajesh Pilot is belleved to have been. 


working out a blueprint of such a complex, which 
publicised on the eve of the election campaign 
might act as a life-saver for the Congress bid to win 
back the Muslim voter. 


* 


HOWEVER, the main weakness of the Congress is 
the incapacity of its warring factions to voluntarily 
impose a cease-fire at least until the elections are 
over. The two contenders for power at the Centre— 
Arjun Singh and Sharad Pawar—have not been 
able to integrate their commitment for the Congress 
election campaign with their personal bid for power. 
In this context, Home Minister S.B. Chavan's 
statement decrying the Congress Chief Ministers 


crowding at the Centre claiming to save the. 


government was obviously a dart pointed at both 
Sharad Pawar and Karunakaran. Chavan is known 


to be closest to Narasimha Rao himself, and his . 


comment can.be taken as an obvious warning for 
the two leaders to desist from posing as the saviour 
of the Prime Minister. Both Pawar and Karunakaran 
could have possibly been eyeing for the post of the 
Congress President in case Narasimha Rao could 
be pressurised to give it up on the plea that in the 
critical times ahead, the party responsibility demands 
whole-time concentration which the Prime Minister 
may not be able to manage single-handedly. 
Chavan's' intervention has scotched such a move, 
and it indicates that the Home Minister enjoys the 
Prime Minister's confidence as a friend-in-need. 


At the ground level, the Congress circles claim 
that the party's position is strongest in Himachal 
and Rajasthan. In Madhya Pradesh, much will 
depend on the warring factions coming together— 
particularly the ones led by Arjun Singh and by 
Shyama Charan Shukla. Although there is no open 
display of ugly factionalism just at the moment the 
possibilities of these two and other Congress 
factions working together is remote Indeed. However, 


- the Congress faces the worst prospect in UP where 


there is not even the ghost of a chance for the 
Congress to come back to office. 

As for the Opposition, there was an eamest 
move on the part of the Janata Dal and the Left 
parties to persuade Mulayam Singh Yadav to join 
hands as part of an electoral understanding. However 
at the last moment, Mulayam Singh was persuaded 
by the Bharatiya Kisan Union leader, Mahendra 
Tikait, to abandon any electoral understanding with 


the Janata Dal. it is worth noting that Tikait is 


having talks with the Congress leadership which is 
not just for meeting certain demands of the farmers 
brought to the Capital to demonstrate, but is 
believed to be part of the move to get Tikait to win 
over Mulayam Singh promising him Congress 
support, so that both the BJP and the Janata Dal 
could be kept out of office in UP. 

This effort on the part of the Congress leadership 
has been further stepped up with the announcement _ 
of an impending merger of Chandra Shekhar's 
Samajwadi Party and Ajit Singh's group into the 
Janata Dal. The calculation of the Congress 
leadership seems to be that the fight against the 
BJP should be so planned that the Congress 'may 
not lose a leverage in the new alignments. Hence 
its anxiety that instead of the Janata Dal leading the 
anti-BJP crusade, it should buy Mulayam Singh- 
Tikait combination which would be dependent on 
the Congress support for making a bid for office in 
UP. It is obvious that if the Janata Dal-Mulayam 
Singh combine won the poll in UP, then it could 
hardly be dislodged, whereas Mulayam-Tikait 


combine fighting the poll would be dependent on 


the Congress for its very survival, and thereby may 
enable the Congress to be part of a coalition to be 
dominated by it. 

With all the tall talk making an all out bid to fight 
the BJP challenge—a grand crusade for secularism, 


.as it Is advertised—the Congress, leadership seems. 


to be working out an alignment of forces which 
instead of promoting unity of all parties opposed to 
the BJP, would prefer to divide them for the sake of 
its narrow party interests. Who gains as a result? I 
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A Perspective on Swadeshi, Self-reliance - 
and Sovereignty 
V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


The following is an abridged version of the speech delivered by the author, a retired Supreme Court judge 


and distinguished publlc figure, at the Swadeshi Jagrat Manch, Delhi (September 4, 1993). 


T he forties.of our century saw india free at the 





century see India unfree economically? This national 
dilemma of "to be or not to be" is the pathological 
projection of international operations by, the multi- 
national corporations (MNCs) backed by their 
powerful governments making the mughals in the 
North and South Block mere satellites. Are we to 
lose our economic sovereignty and our legislative 
‘supremacy and ultimate commitment to the vast 
masses of the people who are the political sovereign 
referred to in the Constitution as “We, the People of 
India”? Today there is a grave crisis faced by the 
nation; its roots can be traced to reckless imports, 
indifferent to indigenous capabilities and talents and 
need for austerity, without a sense of direction and 
willing to appease the crazy hunger for affluent 
consumerism. 

This country of ours, India that Is Bharat, has 
committed itself by its Constitution, to be a Socialist 
Republic and cannot therefore be converted into 
capitalist satellite “red in tooth and claw" vis-a-vis 
the poor masses. Today, using the euphemism of 
privatisation, liberalisation, globalisation and market- 
friendly economics, our rulers are paving the way 


for re-colonisation. Foreign investments, particularly ° 


from the United States, without any limitation 
required in national interest, will lead to the economic 
occupation of our country by the foreign MNCs. 
^ Likewise, the basic industries of the country which 
have been built, at great cost as the public sector to 
^ defend our freedom, are now being dismantled and 
are being dethroned from the commanding heights 
of the national economy. What is more, foreign 
firms and investments from abroad are being 
greeted even for luxury commodities as if they are a 
boon. If all the important Indian industries are in the 
hands of and controlled by corporate power from 
abroad, our freedom is in peril especially when our 
foreign policy does not toe the line of the only 
superpower -which may dictate to us their political 
terms. What do we do in defence and external 
affairs and in our relations with our neighbours like 
Pakistan? i - 


end of a long struggle. Will the nineties of our , 


—Editor 


-~ 


Indeed, the demand now made is that we should 
give up what Is vital to our survival, namely, 
swadeshi, self-reliance and sovereign rights to 
judge what is best for our country. Obviously, our 
policy of permitting foreign investments even in 
such important services like banking, insurance, 


mining, steel, fertiliser and what not will weaken our "^ 


independence and our defence potential in times of 
emergency if our policy happens to be contrary to 
the superpower directives. 


* 


MAHATMA GANDHI made swadeshi a categorical 
imperative. Pandit Nehru made self-rellance a non- 
negotiable principle to guard our freedom. Even 
subsequent governments, generally speaking, have 
insisted on these two principles and have used 
administrative and legislative power to advance the 
economic, social and cultural. interests of India. 
Today, we are told that we must change the Indian 
Patents Act, 1970. We are asked to permit foreign 
banks to operate and corner the resources of 


Indians. This will be a blow to the rural developmental |: 
resources. Similarly, our insurance companies which ^ 


are nationalised, so also our aviation industries are 
to be globalised by surrender to the MNCs. There 
are defects in the working of the public sector and 
fraud in the permit-licence raj because the , 
bureaucracy is making these industries mere 
governmental extension services. The political parties 
in power are making the PSUs a domain for political 
privatisation with over-staffing and mismanagement 
and without autonomy and riven with corruption. 

On the whole we require a radical restructuring of 
the public sector to make them efficient and 
autonomous, not demolish them as the IMF desires. 
We can never afford, in the present circumstances, 
to allow vast imports. We must, on the other hand, 


. develop industrial initiatives and talents within the ^ 


country. Our agriculture must be developed by our 

own farmers with-our own resources. 
, But the Dunkel Draft Proposals .made at the 
Uruguay Rdund is a design for disaster. Dunkelise 
(Cantinued on page 32) 
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Meaning of Lynch Justice 
.. VASUDHA DHAGAMWAR 


s 
/ 


ith the public beheading of Sarita and Satish 
W in Khandrawali village, Muzaffarnagar district, 
Uttar Pradesh by Sarita’s uncle in a caste gathering, 





the atrocities perpetrated upon the ordinary citizen : 


have reached a new low. 

Not that these cases are the first ever. Everyone 
immediately remembered the 1991 Mehrana (UP) 
case in which Roshni; a Jat girl, and two Jatav 
boys, Brijendra and Ram Kishen, were lynched all 
. night long, hanged in the morning and then set afire 

while two of them were still alive. However, this is 
the first time a political leader albeit a maverick like 
Mahendra Tikait, has defended the right of the 
peasantry to punish any who break.the caste rules. 

In both cases caste members saw the killings as 
executions, as Puntenments S for breaking 
the law. 

- Broadly speaking the Indian legal system perinits 
two venues of justice—the judiciary and the Caste 
Panchayats (CPs). Incidentally, the Caste Panchayat 
(CP) is, not to be confused with the Village 
Panchayat or the coming Panchayati Raj. By and 
‘large, there are no CPs for upper castes especially 
In cities and large towns. Qn the-other hand, there 
are CPs (including tribal bodies) of what can loosely 
be termed low and middle castes, ànd of tribes and 
nomadic tribes. They are active, strong and often 


the sole dispensers of justice for their members. It. . 


must.be remembered that both or all the parties 
before the CP must be of the same caste as the 


Panchayat. The Jats in Mehrana had no jurisdiction f 


over the Jatavs at all. 

Unlike the courts the jurisdiction of the CPs is not 
binding. If the parties have the courage and, ability 
to defy it, thé CP slowly loses its power and 
becomes defunct. Where they do exist, however, 
the CPs deal with a whole range of disputes. These, 
are disputes pertaining. to the ‘family such as 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, maintenance, 
succession, division of property, adoption and even 

paternity of a child. They also look into civil matters 
such as land disputes, financial transactions, and 
minor crimes like cattle trespass, pilferage, assault, 


offensive behaviour. Outrage to a woman's modesty - 


. or illicit sexual conduct Is also a part of the CP's 
jurisdiction. 


Dr Dhagamwar is the Executive Director, Multiple. 
Action Research Group (MARG), New Delhi. 


All else and indeed even this, should there be no 
CP, falls under the jurisdiction of the courts. 

The CPs can levy fines or award minor corporal 
punishment which humillates more than it Injures. 


Imprisonment or death penalty is emphatically not 


within the powers of the CP. . 

In contrast to the formal courts the CPs have 
been hitherto praised for delivering speedy, 
inexpensive and real justice, unhampered by 
procedural niceties. There Is truth In it all. 

: However, when speedy justice turns into lynch 
justice, where freedom from tortuous procedure 
leads to summary torture and death, where the: 
judge, the jury and the executioner are all rolled into 
one, the time has more than come to think anew. 

The jurisdiction. and the range of punishments 
that the Panchayat can pronounce seem reasonably 
clear. Why then do we hear of such executions? 

The problem*seems to be that the demarcating 
line between criminal law and family law is not all 
that clear. Adultery, Incest, fornication can all be 
described as sexual conduct of which law and 
society disapprove. Much of it is punishable by 
criminal law and it also constitutes a ground for 
divorce thus falling under family law. Marrying within 
prohibited degrees of relationship, however defined, 
constitutes incest which incidentally is not punishable 
by criminal law of India. Sarita and Satish were 
accused precisely. of this, though they were too 
distantly related for their marriage to be invalid 
under the Hindu Marriage Act. While there was no 
ággrieved or wronged spouse, the whole caBIG filled 
that ròle. - 


* 


P4 


THE punishments actually decreed by the CPs are 
-not limited to fines. Even a desultory acquaintance. 


with Dalit literature’ makes this clear. Punishments 
range from fines, orders to give obligatory village 
feasts, rubbing one's nose in the dust before the 
aggrieved party or even the entire gathering or 


‘touching their feet, shaving of head, drinking or 


dipping one's nose in the urine of one or more 
persons, ostracism, giving one's child to the other 
party in lieu of a debt so that the receiver can later 
collect bride price, corporal punishment which, may 
` extend beyond the mild or not so heavy right upto 
(Conünued on page 35) 
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Pre-election Scene in Pakistan 


TAHIRA MAZHAR 


ll the women's organisations have demanded 

that those political parties who desire women's 
vote must focus on women's problems publicly in 
their speeches, so that awareness amongst the 
people about the condition of women can be solved 
to a certain extent. The women realise that the 
struggle is long and difficult but if political parties 
admit that women are equal citizens they must 
feature in their manifestos prominently and notice 
be taken of their plight. 


Legal Hights 

To ensure the human rights of women and 
eradicate all forms of discrimination against them, 
affirmative actions should be taken by: (1) signing 
the UN Convention on the elimination of all forms of 
discrimination against women; (2) setting up a 
permanent commission on the status of women; (3) 
repealing discriminatory and derogatory laws as, for 
example, the Hadood Ordinance, the Qanoon-e- 
Shadat and other ordinances which deprive women 
of the right to participate in all activities. 

An excellent report was prepared by a committee 
set up during Zia's dictatorship but it was never 
allowed to be published. We want that the report be 
published immediately after the elections. 

All women's groups have held several meetings 


. demanding their rights and the two main parties—the 


Pakistan People's Party and the Pakistan Muslim 
League (Nawaz Sharif group)—have included some 
of our demands. 

Women are actively trying to bring about 
awareness amongst women. We feel that very 
often we women ourselves are responsible for our 
lower status because we think that this is how we 
were born and this injustice will continue no matter 
what. ; 

The election period will be useful to bring about 


this awareness amongst women and to get them to : 


vote. In some areas pirs (holy men) dissuade 
people from allowing women to vote. Women will try 
to combat this, which is not an easy task but 
The author is a leading figure in the Pakistan : 
women’s movement and has—alongside her late 
husband and renowned journalist, Mazhar Ali 
Khan-—always espoused progressive causes. 







necessary. 

Women in Pakistan are becoming more and 
more aware of their difficulties and are trying to fight 
back. Unfortunately the Zia dictatorship deteriorated 
our condition further. 

The second important factor is bonded labour 
which has no vote. Bonded labourers are demanding 
their right to vote because they too are citizens of 
the country. Our Constitution does not permit 
bonded labourers and gypsies to vote because they 
have no homes and no property. 


Minorities 

The minorities want joint electorate and that 
demand must be fulfilled. Both in Lahore and 
Karachi the High Court has allowed a Christlan to 
stand from a Muslim seat, which is a victory. But in 
future joint electorate is a must for the Christians so 
that they can remain in the mainstream of politics. 


* 


THERE are three main parties which will be 
contesting the elections: the Pakistan People's 
Party (PPP); the Pakistan Muslim League (Nawaz 
group); and the islami Jamhoori Front (consisting of 
the Jammat-i-Islami and other religious parties, 
though not all). 

At present the PPP is at the top. The Islami 
Jamhoori Front is second and Nawaz Sharif is third. 
One cannot predict the outcome, though so far 
Benazir's rallies are the largest. Her problem is her 
brother, Murtaza, who wants to stage a come back; 
his mother has been having talks with the people 
concerned. The disgruntled PPP workers are waiting 
for his retum. There are several cases against him, 
but there were cases against many others too who 
have retumed. He is talking quite logically and has 
made his views clear that hs is not going to work 
within the PPP. His uncle, Mumtaz Bhutto, is siding 
with him; Mumtaz was close to the late Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto. 

Nawaz Sharif would have been in a better 
position if immediately after the Supreme Court 
decision to restore the Assembly, he had 
confabulated with Benazir Bhutto to end the 
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notorious Eighth Amendment and declared elections. 
He waited too long and that brought his popularity 
down. He had become quite popular during that 
period and people fully supported the restoration of 
the National Assembly. It is very important in 
politics to choose the right time. 

Qazi Husain Ahmed of the Jammat-i-Islami today 
is using socialist slogans, condemning the USA for 
every wrong in the country. Not very long ago, Qazi 
sahib was all for American policies, taking funds 
from Saudi Arabia and America to fight the Afghan 
Jihad. At that time those who opposed interference 
in the internal affairs of Afghanistan and demanded 
some sanity on the part of the government of Zia-ul 
Haq, were all dubbed as anti-Islamic. There was 


APPEAL TO CITIZENS 


The outrage at Ayodhya and subsequent events have rudely shaken 
the foundations of communal amity and threatened the very existence 
of the modern Indian State. 

The paramount need today is to promote awareness of this criss 
and sscure the commitment of citizens to the Ideals of secularism and 
democracy. Please sign the pledge and retain a copy of the pledge 
and display it prominently in your home/workplace The campaign's 
objective ts to collect 2 crore individual pledges over a certam penod of 
time 

You can make photocopies of this pledge and become a volunteer 
by collecting more signatures for the campaign. At the end of this 
campaign a pubic rally should be organised in every town/city where 
the pledges have been taken 


Pledge 
o | have a dream of a peaceful, united, humane, egalitarian 
and prosperous Indla. 
o | believe that this dream cannot be realised without rooting 
out communallsm from our land. 
o | pledge myself to preserve and strengthen, India's unity 
and communal harmony. 
o | solemnty commit myself to the vow which Gandhiji asked 
of all Indians: 


“With God as witness, we Hindus and Mohamedans declare 
that we shall behave towards one another as children of the 
same parents, that we shall have no differences, that the 
sorrows of each shall be the sorrows of the other and that 
each shall help the other In removing them. We shall respect 
each other's religion and religious feelings and shall not stand 
in the way of our respective religious practices. We shall 
always refrain from violence to each other in the name of 
religion." 


Signature Name 
Address 


Date 


issued by: Working Group on Alternative Strategies 
Please post the signed pledge to: Editor, Mainstream, 
F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi 110 001. 





allround praise for the American role and when 
those who opposed the policies, held seminars, the 
Jamaat goondas plus the goons of Hekmatyar used 
to come and break up the meetings. 

The moment we spoke about justice, equitable 
distribution, increase in wages of workers, land to 
the tiller, schools for the poor, drinking water—all 
this was considered by the Zia allies as contravention 
of the preachings of Islam. ` 

This reminds one of the prayer written by Ibne 
Insha in 1970. It is a dialogue between a maulvi and 
a poor man. 

Poor man: "Ya Allah khane ko roti dey, pahnney 
ko kapra dey, rehne ko ghar dey or izzat dey." 

The maulvi got annoyed and said: "Babaji, aap 
kiya fazool cheezen mang rahe hain.” 

Baba: “Aap kiya mangte hain?” 

Maulvi: “Mein ye cheezen nahi mangta, main to 
kehta hun Allah Mian mujhey Imam dey, naik 
kaamon ki taufiq dey.” 

Babaji: “Maulviji, Insaan vohi mangta hai jis ki us 
ko zaroorat ho, or jo us ke pas majood na ho!! 

At present those who looted the country without 
shame and made us penniless, are being asked by 
the caretaker government to pay back the loans 
taken from the banks. All rich people are involved in 
this game. They take big loans then get them 
written off and apply for new loans. This game has 
been played here for decades but became more 
blatant during Zia's dictatorship and the system was 
continued by the successive governments. 

The best news is that Abid Manto pleaded on 
behalf of Naeem Shakir, a Christian, to be allowed 
to contest the elections from the general seat for 
the Provincial Assembly on the basis of a joint 
electorate. Almost all Leftist groups will participate 
and work for the candidate, including the churches. 
So this particular constituency will become 
interesting. At least the real issues facing the 
people will be discussed openly and there is a good 
chance that we might win this seat. This is the first 
time this is happening. 

One thing is for sure and that is that the elections 
will most certainiy take place. Some people have 
been having doubts, however. Our' intelligence 
agencies have been Involved for so long in a 
disinformation campaign that it is possible that they 
are sowing these seeds of doubts. Secondly, the 
drug mafia which is being attacked by the caretaker 
govemment is also unhappy and may be the cause 
of impediments in the way of the democratic 
process. MN 
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Religion and Politics Bill : A Comment 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


he govemment has at last published the draft of 

T | two bills on separation of religion from politics. 
The bills are known as the Representation of the 
People (Amendment) Bill, 1993 and the Further 
Amendment to the Representation of the People Act, 
1951. As expected the bills have raised a storm of 
controversy and almost all the political partles, secular 
or communal, have strongly criticlsed the bills. The 
amendments were so strongly attacked that the 
government had no option but to refer the bills to the 
Select Committee to suggest changes In these 
legislations. 

Before we take up discussion on these draft bills it 
is necessary to say something about secularism and 
secular politics. The need for these bills and 
amendments have arisen on account of the controversy 
about secularism and the rise In communailsation of 
the election campaign to an alarming degree. The Shiv 
Sena and BJP alliance openly used religion to win 
Hindu votes. The BJP found a convenient excuse for 
the use of the Hindu religion. tt accused the Congress- 
l of giving concession after concession to the minorities 
(read Muslims) and appeasing them to reduce them to 
mere vote-banks. 

In India today no political party (with the possible 
exception of some Left parties) can boast of appealing 
for votes only on its political and economic programmes. 
Most of the parties want to address thls community or 
that community, this caste or that caste, with the 
purpose of reducing it to the concemed party's vote- 
bank. It would be wrong to accuse any one party of 
committing this sin. Even the General Secretary of the 
VHP, Ashok Singhal, in a candid mood said in 
Washington during the VHP conference 'Vision 2000': 
"We have succeeded in consolidating the Hindu vote- 
bank." Hence each party has its own election anthmetlc. 
The Congress-l so far used to win general elections on 
the basis of the votes of Muslims, SCs, STs and a 


section of upper caste Hindus, especially the Brahmins. ' 


However, this combination was upset after the 
Emergency and Mrs Gandhi had to woo the Hindu 
votes, thus cutting into the BJP vote-bank. Thus the 
competitive communallsm of the Congress-! and the 
BJP worsened the communal] situation. 

The Janata Dal also tried to monopolise the SC, ST 
and OBC votes by announcing implementation of the 
Mandal Commission Report. This announcement too 


The author is the Director, Institute of Islamic 
Studies, Bombay. 


cut into the BJP vote-bank. The BJP was left with no 
option but to exploit religion and religious Issues with 
full vengeance. It already had on its hands the issue of 
the Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid controversy. It 
exploited this controversy to the hilt in both the 1989 
and the 1991 elections, particularly the latter elections, 
as its very survival depended on that It would have 
otherwise faced a serous plight. It fielded its ace 
fanatical campaigners like Sadhavi Rithambara and 
Uma Bharati. Both of them launched a vicious campalgn 
against the Muslims and attacked them left and right. 
The BJP also produced audio and video cassettes 
using provocative religious language and martial music 
to arouse the Hindu feelings. 


+ 


THIS raises an important question about Indian 
secularism. Is it ever possible to have politics 
completely separated from religion? Many feel, and 
nightly so, that everything possible must be done to 
bring about this separation not only In the interest of 
secularism but also to retain the unity and integrity of 
the country. But it [s easier said than done. Each party 
has contributed towards promoting religious and caste 
feelings in order to get votes. No amendments to the 
People's Representation Act are really going to solve 
the problem satisfactorily. 

In order to isolate religion from politics It Is 
imperative to promote only issue-based politics. Since 
independence hardly any party has fought the elections 
only on issues. Either they have combined the two, 
that is, Issues with caste and community arithmetic or 
only on the latter. In fact with the passage of time the 
electoral arithmetic became Increasingly important. 
since the early eighties the elections are being fought 
only on this arithmetic. And the last two elections were 
fought only on the Ram Janmabhoomi controversy. 
Therefore, secularism may be our ideal but it is very 
difficult to realise it in practice in Indla If anything, the 
situation is worsening. The religion bills were expected 
to correct the situation. But a careful examination of 
the drafts would show that the remedy is worse than 
the disease. 

If the government had really been honest it would 
have taken action against the offending parties during 
the last two elections by Invoking the existing laws. 
However, it never bothered to do so. It even allowed 
highly objectionable speeches delivered by the two 
ladies of the saffron brigade. It did not do anything to 
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stop the video and audio cassettes belng played 
publicly. These were not censored. When some 
conscientious people drew the attention of the 
authorities, they just showed total indifference. This 
speaks volumes about the credibility of the govemment 
and its machinery. 

Now what the government has come up with in the 
form of these amendments, are not going to be 
accepted by any political party unless these are 
drastically amended. The main amendment has been 
proposed to section 29A of the People's Act. The 
proposed bill says: 

In Part IVA of the principal Act, after Section 29A, the 

following section shall be inserted, namely. 29B (1) where, - 

(a) any political party bears a religious name; or (b) the 

memorandum or rules and regulations of the political party 

no longer conform to the provisions of sub-section (5) of 

Section 29A; or (c) the activities of the political party are not 

in accordance with its memorandum or rules and regulations 

referred to in sub-section (5) of Section 29A, its registeration 

as a political party under Section 29A shall be liable to be 

cancelled by an order of the High Court.. 

Thus the main thrust of this amendment is that no 
political party should bear a religious name and that if 
its rules and regulations or activities do not conform to 
the rules under sub-section (5) of Section 294A, tts 
registration shall be liable to be cancelled. It has been 
our past experience that if you make any such law 
about the name of the party and ban It, it assumes 
some innocuous name conforming to the amended 
rules and carries on Its activities as usual. The RSS 
has done It whenever banned. The VHP is still a 
banned organisation and yet it has been carrying on 
its activities unchecked. We have to bear In mind that 
the law-enforcing agencies also have been 
communalised and they often tum a blind eye when 
the rules are being flouted. If this amendment is 
passed parties like the Muslim League and Akali Dal 
will be in trouble. The League Is the Congress ally In 
Kerala. Perhaps It would change its name and 
continue the alliance. The Akali Dal, on the other 
hand, is confronting the Congress. If at all the 
amendment is passed in its present form it Is also 
likely to assume some other name but not without 
serious loss of face. No wonder that it is opposing the 
amendment. 

The political parties, however, are not worried much 
about this amendment as, by and large, they will not 
be affected by it; or even if they are they can 
conveniently change their names and continue to play 
the same game as before. But what has hurt most Is 
another amendment which is the Constitution (Elghtieth) 
Amendment Bill, 1993. The first part of the amendment, 
that is, adding Article 28A after Article 28 in Part ill of 
the Constitution declaring that “the State shall have 
equal respect for all religions”, may not be objectionable 
as far as the political parties are concemed. However, 
though it may be important, it is not a sufficient 
measure for strengthening the secular forces in the 


country. What Is operationally needed is non- 
discrimination against any religious group and equal 
guarantee for the dignified "existence of all, including 
the minority rellgious groups". Nehru had once defined 
Indian secularism as equal protection to all religions 
which is more apt In the indian conditions. Much more 
so today. "Equal respect" Is a very Innocuous way of 
putting it. 


* 


THE other amendment suggested Is: 

any association or body of individuals be banned, if it, by 

words, elther spoken or written, or by signs or visible 

representations or otherwise, promotes.. disharmony or 
feelings of enmity, hatred or ill-will between different classes 

of citizens of india on (i) grounds of religion, or (i) on 

grounds of race, place of birth, residence, language, caste 

or community, then it would result In forfeiture of property, 

movable or Immovable, of the banned association or union 

and such other Incidental or consequential provisions as 

Parliament may think it.. 

This Is a very sweeping amendment indeed and no 
polltical party can reconcile to It. Any party which even 
talks of doing justice to the OBCs, etc. or talks of the 
grievances of this or that ethnic, regional or linguistic 
group can attract the provisions of this constitutional 
amendment and can be banned. Moreover, this is 
hardly the way to check the communalisatlon of the 
electoral processes. 

This can be better achieved by what Justice 
Suresh, a retired Bombay High Court Judge—who had 
unseated some Shiv Sena candidates for misuse of 
religion during the election campaign—has suggested. 
According to him, all that Is needed is to add a sub- 
clause to Clause (1) of Article 25. 

(1) But the freedom of conscience and the right 
freely to profess, practice and propagate rellglon, shall 
not include any right to contest any election to any 
legislative body or to any local authority. 

(2) No member of Parliament or State Legislature, 
during hls tenure as such member, shall hold any 
position as office-bearer, trustee or member In the 
management of any religious Institution. 

(3) The following, amongst others, should be 
treated as disqualification for a candidate seeking 
election (l) taking part in a rellgious procession or 
ceremony, festivals or rituals; (li) publicly associating 
with sadhus, sants, fakirs, maulvis, priests or godmen; 
(lii) or distributing religious leaflets, handbills, pamphlets 
with or without any appeal to the electorate; or (iv) 
collecting funds for a religious cause, etc. 

The retuming officer should be empowered to hear 
the complaint on the above lines and If satisfied, could 
recommend cancellation of his candidature to tho 
Election Commissioner. This will be a much more 
practical measure than the ones suggested by the 
govemment. | 
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Bhagwati-Srinivasan Paper on ‘India’s 
Economic Reforms’: A Critique 


A M.A. OOMMEN 


The idea of economists and political philosophers, both 
when they are right and when they are wrong, are more 
powerful than is commonly understood. Indeed, the world Is 
ruled by httle eíse. 

J.M. Keynes 


PAY lose on the heels of the Discussion Paper on 
C. “Economic Reforms”, the Finance Ministry 
has put out what can well be called a companion 





. paper almost under the same title ("India's Economic 
( Reforms”). This companion paper by two well- 


x^ known economists, Jagdish Bhagwati and T.N. 


Srinivasan, is apparently meant to put the stamp of 
authority and probably to provide some intellectual 
sex appeal to the economic reform package being 
actively pursued by the Government of India since 
July 1991. Though Dr Manmohan Singh's preface 
to the paper defines it as a “labour of love”, it Is 
more than that for the learned authors, as the 
reform packages are very much the intellectual 
properties of these authors' (of course, unpatented!) 
and hence presumably they are deeply involved as 
well. This note does not propose to enquire into the 
reform package? but only tries to raise certain 
issues which are of academic and policy interest. 
Raising the right questions is more important than 


by Providing wrong answers. 


Bhagwati (B) and Srinivasan (S) are academic 
scientists par excellence, No scientist can claim to 
know all the truth except when he degenerates into 
a dogmatist or when he does propaganda for 
someone else. One is Inclined to think that this is 
exactly what the learned scholars are doing in their 
paper. For a country facing "unprecedented 


economic crisis and socio-political turmoil" 
[Government of India (1993) Discussion Paper, p. 
2], will a standardised prescription (even-though its 
intellectual heritage could be due to "our pioneering 
economists") prove to be the right remedy especially 





Prof M. A. Oomen, a well-known economist, is a 
Senior Fellow at the Institute of Social Sciences, 
New Delhi. He is presently working on the project: 
"IMF/World Bank Conditionalities: Economic Growth 
and Social Justice with special reference to India". 










since the prescriptions predate the diagnosis? It is 
doubtful whether the causes of the "crisis" had 
been subjected to a thorough analysis and wider 
discussion. Not even in Parliament was a full-scale 
discussion held. That only weakens the validity of 
the prescriptions which are administered as the 
"only option" open to the people of India. The 
situation cannot be better described than in the 
words of the leamed scholars themselves. 
Conditionality played a role, for sure, in strengthening our 
will to embark on the reforms. But the seriousness and 
sweep of the reforms, and the Hao Governments explicit 
embrace of them as against the earlier "reforms by stealth", 
demonstrated that the driving force behind the reforms was 
equally, even overwhelmingly, our own conviction that we 


had lost precious time and that the reforms were finally our 
only option (B and S paper, p. 9) 


$ 


THIS "only option" situation, or better, Hobsons' 
choice Is rationalised on two Important grounds in 
the paper. First, India was faced with "unsustainable" 
external ? (BoP) and internal (fiscal deficit) macro 
economic inefficiencies. In brief, 

Our policy. framework was inefficient, in fact, woefully 

Inefficient, we had to contend with deep-seated micro- 

economic flaws. (B and S paper, p. 3) 

This can be remedied only through "what 
economists call micro-economic or structural 
reforms". (B and S paper, p. ii) In general terms the 
structural reforms rest on the tripod of liberalisation, 
privatisation and globalisation. In particular, reforms 
have to be pushed forward in critical micro- 
economic areas, such as, industrial and trade 
licensing reform, wider opening up of the economy 
and the acceptance of the Dunkel Draft, privatisation 
of the large public sector enterprises, the institution 
of a flexible hire and fire policy and the freeing of 
the financial sector. Second, structural reforms are 
needed to promote economic growth which is 
essential to fight the twin problems of poverty and 
unemployment. 

Before we examine these two arguments it may 
be noted that the authors' warnings on inefficiencies 
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or rather, their emphasis on efficiency can be 
ignored only at our peril. My quarrel against the 
arguments regarding "micro-economic inefficiencies" 
is on other grounds. First, the question of efficiency 
of what and for whom has to be addressed. There 
is a clear blas in the paper towards capital in 
general and foreign capital in particular. The rights 
guaranteed under Trade Related Intellectual 
Measures (THIMs) as also Multilateral Investment 
Guarantee Agency (MIGA) convention helps to 
protect only capitals interests and income. At the 
same time, the question of protecting the income of 
labour as well as its migration and Innumerable 
rights guaranteed by the ILO are deliberately de- 
emphasised. It is clear that the authors seek to 
build social paradises for the benefit of capital. 
Even disregarding the level playing ground 
proposition, they argue for opening up "far more 
liberally to foreign investment". (p. 18) They do not 
like GATT to be "wounded and weakened". 

It Is, therefore, in our interest to support tha emerging 

efforts by the United States and the European Community 

(EC) to close the Uruguay Round of multilateral trade 

negotiations, since a strengthened GATT means a greater 

worldwide discipline. (pp. 66-67) 

While conceding that as far as the Dunkel 
proposals are concerned "the theoretical classroom 
case on our side is strong", the NRI scholars are 
strongly against offending "the multinationals and 
lobbies”. (p. 46) This is because multinationals treat 
the acceptance of such rules as TRIPs, TRIMs, etc. 
(part of Dunkel proposals) "as an index of the 
seriousness of a country in attracting DFI”. (p. iv) 


The NRI professors appear more as propagandists ` 


for multinationals (MNCs) rather than as academics 
championing the Indian case. Given the present- 
day power equations of the world, it Is not certain 
how the Multilateral Trade Organisations (MTOs) 
under the trio (IMF, World Bank and GATT) could 
be any better than the operations of Super 301 and 
Special 301. In fact, one finds confusion in their out 
and out preference for mutilateralism on the one 
hand and their suggestion that India should seek 
. membership in some regional blocs. 

. The paper argues for an "energetic demolition" 
of labour laws that aré antagonistic to efficiency and 
argues for hiring and firing. In this context the so- 
called social net or National Renewal Fund appear 
only as efforts to pluck the goose with the minimum 
of squealing. Clearly the criticism that the reforms 


are against governmental intervention is wrong. 
` The reforms are thus aimed at taking the government out of 
some areas and concentrating its energies on others... The 
reforms are about ‘appropnate intervention’, not about 


laissez faire (p, 8) 
Appropriate intervention on whose behalf, is the 
question. 


€ 


IT is a fact that today finance of 'fictitious' capital 
tum around the globe in jet speed and that too 
round the clock in search of profit. India will be well 
integrated into this when the proposed financial 
reforms get fully underway. Peter Drucker (1986) 
estimated that the London Eurodollar market, in 
which the world's financial institutions borrow from 
and lend to each other, turns over $ 300 billion each 
working day, or $ 75 trillion a year, a volume at 
least 25 times that of world trade. in addition, there 
are the foreign exchange transactions in world's 
centres which turn around $ 150 billion a day or 35 
trillion a year—12 times the worldwide trade in 
goods and services. Today the transactions in the 
various fictitious capital could be easily above 2.5 
trillion per day* or above 500 trillion per annum as 
against a world trade (import plus export) of less 
than $ 9 trillion. 

Production trade and finance which should move 
in sympathy are falling widely apart. Can we ignore 
this dangerous trend converting the world into a 
casino for the benefit of speculators and transnational 
bankers? This is particularly intriguing as it is 
happening when the world economy itself is facing 
a recession. Whose efficiency are we speaking 
about? Efficiency has a macro-dimension in that the 
so-called micro-efficlencies have no relevance if In 
the aggregate the economy fails to respond to the 
needs of the poor people and caters only for the 
acquisitiveness of capital and the wants of a few. In 
all probability the paper is more for the 100 million 
strong middle -class for whom cosmetics, 
refrigerators, air conditioners, cars, consumer 
electronics, etc., have ceased to be “luxuries” (see 
pp. 36-37) than the poor and the disadvantaged 
who unfortunately happen to be a majority. The 
authors have a good word about the Public 
Distribution System (PDS) of Kerala, but want PDS 
to be confined to coarse cereals mostly “used only 
by the poor’, whereas in Kerala PDS covers good 
cereals, kerosene, sugar, vegetable oils, etc. (and 
even vegetables during festival seasons) which are 
strongly disapproved as Items for distribution for the 
poor by the authors. 

Second, indeed rightly, the leamed scholars note 
the growing inefficiencies in the government and 
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_ public sector enterprises. Apparently they do not 


ij 


care to tell the whole truth. For them corruption, 
anomie and the vast resource power wielded by 
black money and the misallocation of 'resources 
(and hence inefficient) due to-these factors do not 
exist. (Probably implicitly they cherish the hope that 
once the new world order of free market and free 
trade emerges these will disappear). It may not be 
wide off the mark to note their approving reference 


to the bank scam as 
a reflection of their (banks) urgent need to earn a high 
return from the free part of their loanable funds since their 
profitability was seriously affected by having to finance 
relatively unprofitable government liabilities. (p. 21) 
In an obvious reference to the bribery of customs 
officials, the authors mention it as "suitable incentives 
provided to the customs authorities by the Importers". 


(pp. 33-34) Are they trying to be value-neutral or 


W^ what? 


Probably it is important to mention the bold bid of 
Dr Manmohan Singh to mop up black money as 
part of his economic reform initiative. The 
instantaneous conversion of 60 per cent of: black 
money Into white income for deposits in the 
National Housing Bank, the foreign _ exchange 
remittance schemes providing complete immunity 
for illegal money kept abroad (also enabling local 
black money hoarders to send out through havala 
market their money and get it back as genuine 
income), the India Development Bond which provided 
attractive terms for those who want to bleach white 
money by buying bonds in foreign currency, the 
gold bond scheme under which the Government of 
India takes the responsibility of keeping gold (rather 
protecting it from conventional thieves with no 
questions asked, the blanket exemption given to all 
financial assets from weath tax, all these do not 
figure for comments.' This is a serious ornission for 
it is naive to ignore the realities of the Indian 
economy where black income Is more than 50 per 
cent of the GNP of the country. (For detailed and 
well-documented estimates see S.B. Gupta, 1992) 
The rewards given and regard shown to black 
money holders definitely are not shown to the poor 
in the country. Can we deny the fact that the heavy 
borrowing from the rich (with heavy commitment of 
interest payments which figure in the revenue 
deficit) is in no small measure due to the reluctance 
to discipline the rich and tax them? To whom does 
the system respond? Can we ever visualise the 
BoP and fiscal deficit crises independent of these 
realities? The professors, however great thoy are, 
are not worth their name if they close their eyes to 


ground realities. 

Third, it is too much to claim that all private 
sector enterprises are invariably efficient. Perfect 
competition exists only in text books. In a world 
where the TNCs are redrawing the geography of 
the world, monopoly and mergers have become the 
rule rather than the exception. This is exactly what 
is happening among the big business firms in India 
too since the reform. Where is free trade and 
competition under such a regime? Can the learned 
professors deny the fact that patent protection is a 
major mechanism for preventing indigenous 
technology to develop for years and at the same 
time granting monopoly rights for sale in the local 
markets to those TNCs possessing the relevant 
intellectual property rights? How can market send 
out “right signals” under such situations? Even if we 
assume that they send out the correct signals they 
signify only the preferences and priorities of those 
with exchange entitlements. 


* 


NEXT to efficiency, the most important rationale of 
structural reform is that it will promote sustainable 
growth which will solve the problem of 
underemployment and poverty. The professors want 
this point to be underscored. They were worried 
about the fact that the efficiency-oriented (and 
growth-promoting) reforms of Rajiv Gandhi 

were often misinterpreted as 'yuppie' yearnings out of tuna 

with India's poverty needs when, in fact, they could have 

been explained as truly anti-poverty measures which would 
improve our ability to pull more of the poor Into gainful 

employment. (p. 10) 

It is important to note that growth qua growth is 
irrelevant and may even be injurious just „as 
increasing obesity is to the human body. What is 
important is the content of growth, the process of 
growth and the distribution of the gains of growth 
rather than growth per se. Clearly the paper by B 
and S is not worried about these questions. 

If the past is any guide we can firmly say that. 
growth has not promoted employment in India that 


, one can write home about. It Is well known that 


while the annual employment grew at the rate of 2.8 
per cent per annum during the period 1972-73 
through 1977-78 (Hindu rate of growth regime), it 
declined to 2.2 per cent during 1977-78 to 1982-83 
and 1.55 per cent during 1983-84 to 1987-88 and 
definitely still less since then. We may recall that 
the Human Development Report 1993 reports that 
the world has been witnessing a period of “jobless 
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growth”. 

A comparison of the growth in GDP and employment in 

various regions of the world during 1960-73 and 1973-87 

shows that employment has consistently lagged behind 

economic growth. (UNDP [1993] p. 35) 

The performance of the TNCs (on whose 
shoulders B and S's paper lays much store for 
promoting growth and employment) taken separately 
is no better for "they have made substantial 
investments without creating large numbers of 
jobs". (ibid) The country has a longer time-frame 
and a firmer commitment (it definitely should have if 
it is not there) to its people than the TNCs who work 
on a global economic space based on the logic of 
exchange. 

If growth does not provide employment, how can 
one ensure exchange entitlements for the masses, 
which alone can enable them to participate In the 
market, in a country where land reforms have failed 
and where other assets distribution are extremely 
skewed? This question has to be faced and faced 


squarely. The assumption that the market friendly : 


growth will solve the problem of unemployment, 
poverty and inequality (inequality; frankly, is no 
issue for the learned scholars) is, to say the least, 
untenable. 

© Today, the world has the resources and 
technological capabilities to eradicate poverty from 
the face of the earth. Then why does it persist on 
such a glaring scale. More than a quarter of ihe 
world’s people do not get enough food and really 
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~ one thousand million are half-starved (and the lion's 


share of them is in India). Over 2.3 billion lack 
access to sanitation and 1.5 billion lack access to 
safe water and health services. The Human 
Development Report 1992 and 1993 give graphic 
accounts of the growing inequalities between nations 
and people within nations which will put anyone to 
shame at the growth and progress made, and being 
made. It is surprising to see brilliant professors 
chewing the cud of micro-economics and global free 
trade and see no other option for India and for the 
developing world. Competition is idealised, forgetting 
the Immense potential of cooperation (look at the 
success stories of Anand or the remarkable 
experience of the Scandinavian countries during the 
last sixty years) which do not figure in their 
theoretical or policy agenda. Indeed, this is an 
apistemological tragedy which the professors of 
economics of this generation cannot escape. 
Economic discipline seems to be in a prison house 
of its own making, with leamed professors standing 
as vigilant sentinels before it! M 


Footnotes 


ft. "These reforms in our, and in many other developing 
countries’ policies, were being advocated from the early 
1960s and the proponents, the pioneers included indian 
economists... Indeed, these Ideas have been recycled back to 
us (we Indians), by the staff of the multilatera! institutions who 
learnt them from our own ploneering economists." (B and S 
paper, p. 8. Bracket added) 

2 For a weit-documented critique on the Discussion Paper one 
may read EPW Research Foundation (1993). 

3. The learned scholars have examined in depth the question 
"Are we borrowing too much?" and come out with a firm no 
Evidently it was not an unsustainable situation (See pp 22- 
25) 

4. According to a Reuter report, dated April 2, 1993, the global 
turnover in the workd's foreign exchange market was over $ 
880 bilion per day in April 1992. 

5 . Incidentally the latest in the series is the effort of the 
Petroleum Minister (Satish Sharma) to attract black money for 
offshore oil exploration 
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Have Structural Changes Begun To Hurt? 


K. ARAVINDAKSHAN 


ur Finance Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh, 
may not be a seasoned and experienced 
politician. At best, he can be described as a political 
sophomore. And presumably for this reason; he has 
had to be rather frank and honest enough to admit, 
though a little belatedly, that the policies of 
stabilisation and structural adjustment initiated by 
him, of course, at the behest of the IMF-World Bank 
combine, have gradually begun to hurt the Indian 
economy. 

In a letter addressed to the President of the 
World Bank, Lewis Preston, dated May 31, 1993, 
the Finance Minister had to admit that even though 
“the 1993-94 Budget aimed at further reducing the 
Central Government fiscal deficit from about 5.7 per 
cent of the GDP in 1992-93 to 4.7 per cent of the 
GDP in 1993-94", the official calculations of the 
extent of impact of this measure on aggregate 
demand have gone astray due to “the rising cost of 
interest payments on the Central Government 
debt". In fact, it is unambiguously stated that “the 
contractionary effect of the 1993-94 Budget is much 
sharper than suggested by the reduction in the 
fiscal deficit”. 

What does it really mean from the layman's point 
of view? It means that in its anxiety to bring down 
the fiscal deficit as directed by the big "bosses" 
elsewhere, the government has been cutting 
expenditure in the wrong places. In effect, this has 
resulted in reduction in overall demand in the 
economy, causing the usual fallout, namely, 
stagnation. It is an accepted axion of economics 
that when the government steps up its expenditure, 
more money is pumped into the economy, thereby 
leading to greater aggregate demand and fresh 
investment in productive assets which, in turn, 
leads to increased production of goods and services 
to cope with the increased demand. It is also 
obvious that when there Is reduction in government 
spending the contractionary effects will follow, more 
so, when the axe falls on developmental expenditure. 

The letter. to Preston also points out that non- 
interest expenditure of the Central Government is 
budgeted to fall by five per cent in real terms to 
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11.5 per cent of the GDP in 1993-94 from 12.9 per 
cent of the GDP in 1992-93 and 15.2 per cent of the 
GDP in 1990-91. It becomes clear, therefore, that 
during the four-year period from 1990, the reduction 
In non-interest expenditure has been very steep, 
the cost of interest payments having been kept 
Intact. What does it imply from the macro-economic 
point of view? The government's expenditure in 
other developmental sectors like irrigation, new 
factories and power plants as well as in the services 
sector like health, education and welfare schemes, 
has necessarily contracted. No wonder, there has 
been a downward trend in the overall levels of 
demand, investment and production, in the economy. 
It is an undisputed fact that core sector industries, 
such as steel and cement, are in the midst of a 
recessionary phase and are faced with the problem 
of rising volume of inventories of finished goods, 
awaiting government orders which continue to be 
elusive. And naturally so. With the steep cuts in 
government spending, there is a,slackening of 
productive activity throughout the economy, private 
Investment too remaining lethargic. it is this 
phenomenon that has been alluded to by Dr 
Manmohan Singh when he stated that "the 
contractionary effect of the 1993-94 Budget on 
aggregate demand is much sharper than suggested 
by the reduction in the fiscal deficit”. 


+ 


NO responsible government can allow such a 
situation to continue for long, whatever may be Its 
consequences. More so, an economist like Dr 
Manmohan Singh. That is why he has been forced 
to inform Preston that the "continuation of the trend 
of declining non-interest expenditure in the future Is 
not feasible in view of the large expenditure needs 
for human resources and infrastructure". All the 
same, he cannot go back on his commitment to the 
IMF-World Bank officials that fiscal deficit will be 
gradually reduced to manageable limits. Then what 
is the way out? The only option is to step up internal 
resource mobilisation efforts which is easier said 
than done, for more than one reason. 

For one thing, the government cannot slacken 
the pace of progressive reduction in customs and 
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excise tariffs in keeping with the policy of 
liberalisation and globalisation which itself is yet to 
find full justification in view of the recalcitrant 
attitude of trade and industry in relation to the 
transfer of at least a part of the benefits of duty 
reduction to the ultimate consumer by way of lower 
prices. Secondly, improvements in tax revenue 
collection depends on the reforms in tax policies 
and administration along the lines suggested by the 
Dr Raja Chelliah Committee which Itself will be a 
time-consuming process. That the government is 
serious about tax reform is evident from the 
appointment of Dr Chelliah as the Fiscal Adviser to 
the Ministry of Finance. It is through improved tax 
performance that the government proposes to 
reduce fiscal deficit further to four per cent of the 
GDP in 1994-95 and to three per cent in 1995-96 or 
1996-97—an undertaking given in writing to the 
Fund-Bank authorities as part of the programme to 
reconcile the government's stabilisation and structural 
reform objectives. 

If the government is to go ahead with the above 
reform path, it will find itself faced with a 
contradiction—on the one hand, the reduction in 
fiscal deficit will land the economy in the recessionary 
phase and low growth path as it is today, particularly 
in the case of many of the core sector industries 
and the resultant fall in employment, income and 
standard of living of the large majority of people, 
while on the other, a heavier dose of taxation or 
better resource mobilisation efforts will deprive the 
people of their purchasing power so that there will 
be a fall in aggregate demand, again leading to 
contractionary effect from another direction. Finally; 
if the government decides to accept the proposals 
of the Chelliah Committee Report, which presumably 
it has to, it would be faced with a 20 to 25 per cent 
cut in revenue. 

There we are--in a really "Catch-22" situation. 
According to expert economists like Professor 
Jagdish Bhagwati and Professor T.N. Srinivasan 
who were asked to study India's economic reform 
package and recommend the future course of 
action, the only escape route is to utilise the extra 
resources mobilised from within, exclusively for 
developments expenditure, while keeping the level 
of interest payments, salaries of govemment servants 
and other non-developmental items of expenditure 
as low as possible so as to reduce the fiscal deficit 
also to the projected level. They have clearly 
wamed the govemment against the present trend of 
cutting developmetnal expenditure merely for the 
sake of reducing fiscal deficit at the cost of the long- 
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term health of the economy. To quote Professors 


Bhagwati and Srinivasan: 

Developmental expenditure links directly to the long-term 
health of the economy `The reduction of developmental 
expenditure is likely to reduce the growth rate and therefore 
to come to haunt us in the shape of further pressure to 
resume excess spending through the Budget as in the 
1980s.... The cuts in real developmental expenditure by 
the government may well affect adversely the pnvate 
Investment expenditures in the economy, creating 
deflationary Impulses in addition to those that the government 
had intended. Because the crucial infrastructure activities 
are In the public sector and private investment finds its 
returns dependant on the availability of these infrastructure 
inputs such as power, private Investment has traditionally 
been crowded in rather than out by public investment in 
these infrastructure sectors. Thus, the government must 
make every effort to ensure that, despite predictable 
politcal pressure, the reduction in developmental expenditure 
are brutally selective, sparing areas where the infrastructure 
bottlenecks are currently quite severe. 


The strong views and recommendations outlined ~~ 


above are contradictory to the policy of blindly 
following the dictates of the free market and the 
directions issued by the IMF and the World Bank. 
Instead they have much in common with the 
philosophy of developmental economics of the 
traditional variety. That the Reserve Bank Governor, 
Dr C. Rangarajan, too is almost of the same opinion 
becomes clear in the light of his remark, in the 
course of a speech, that it is not just the market or 
governmental action that forms the key parameter 
of development, but the efficiency and effectiveness 
of state interventlon in the economy. Does it not 
simplify the covert admission that the so-called 
structural reforms, much-trumpeted about by the 
powers-that-be, have not been an unmixed blessing? 
It certainly does. 


* 


WHAT has been examined in the above paragraphs 
tepresents only one part of the whole scenario 
existing in the Indian economy in the present 
juncture. The other part is equally relevant but more 
alarming. Recent data released by the Reserve 
Bank of India relating to the RBI credit to the 
government indicate that deficit financing in the 
economy has more than doubled from the previous 
years comparable figures to reach Hs 17,000 
crores. This has to be viewed in the light of the 
background in which the IMF bas completed its 
monitoring of the performance of the economy with 
respect to its critical macro-economic parameters. 
Official statistics, after providing for the margin of 
error, indicate that between March 31, 1993 and 
July 9, 1993, the RBI credit to the Central 
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Govemment was upto Rs 18,900 crores against Rs 
9193 crores by way of credit during the same period 
in 1992. What is of Interest to note here is that 
during this period the RBI credit to the State 
Governments registered decline of Rs 1739 crores, 
despite the allegation of a financial profligacy 
attributed to them while the net RBI credit to the 
Central Govemment stood at Rs 17,000 crores 
between March 31 to July 9 this year, as against Rs 
7889 crores between March 31 to July 9, 1992—that 
is, the figure has more than doubled in the course 
of a year. 

It is true that the governemnt need not bother 
about new structures in the immediate future from 
the IMF which has already. completed the process 
of monitoring of the major economic indicators 
covering the stand-by credit arrangement for an 
amount of 2.26 billion dollars applicable to the first 
quarter of the financial year. It is also a fact that the 
IMF may not venture another round of monitoring 
immediately since the government intends to avail 
itself of the enhanced loan under the Extended 
Fund Facility (EFF) only some time in October 
1994, though the amount relating to the EFF is 
slated for finalisation by November this year. The 
government may be able to excuse Itself by arguing 
that the shortfall in revenue collection necessitating 
larger borrowings from the RBI during the year was 
partly the result of civil disturbances following the' 
Ayodhya events in December 1992. The Finance 
Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh, has officially put the 
loss of revenue on this account at about Rs 5000 
crores. This was, however, compounded by the 
depression in the stock market even after the 
"libera budget proposals aimed at raising the 
sagging morale of the private sector investors who 
failed to respond to the govemment's call to 


participate actively in public sector disinvestment. 
During the financial year 1992-93, the government . 


had hoped to mop up Rs 1700 crores from the third 
round of the exercise so as to realise the target of 
Hs 3500 crores whereas the actual yield was the 
paltry sum of Rs 47 crores, thereby resulting in a 
drastic cut of revenue collection from this source. 
Despite the marginal upswing in the stock markets 
in recent months, the trend is yet to stabilise itself 
and instil confidence in the Finance Ministry circles. 

Another equally serious headache for the 
government is the lack of buoyancy in the key 


~ industrial sectors which ought to have received a 


boost due to hefty concessions granted in excise 
and customs duties in the 1993-94 Budget. 
Indications are that industrial production in the 
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beginning of the current financial year registered a 
fall of one per-cent against the increase of seven 
per cent in the comparable period last year. Mining 
and quarrying recorded a really sharp fall by 5.2 per 
cent as against the rise of 12.2 per cent last year 
whereas the manufacturing sector registered a fall 
of 1.7 per cent as against an Increase of 6.2 per 
cent during the comparable period last year. 

Thirdly, fiscal profligacy at the level of the Union 
Govemment which had shown signs of abatement 
over the past two years with official spending spree 
and political extravaganza being reined in to a 
certain extent due to the threat of serious economic 
crisis, has surfaced once again with the economy 
claimed to be back on the rails. In his customary 
Independence Day address from the ramparts of 
the Red Fort the Prime Minister, P.V. Narasimha 
Rao, announced a package of welfare and 
development programmes for the socially vulnerable 
sections of society, including the minorities, estimated 
to cost Rs 1000 crores per annum. Maybe one 
cannot question the relevance of such programmes 
since, for one thing, it aims at making a frontal 
attack on the nationally pervasive and daunting 
problem of rural poverty which needs to be tackled 
urgently. At the same time, the new package has a 
much wider sweep than the earlier ones with their 
exclusive and limited targets on religious minorities, 
women and the educated unemployed. The idea of 
this two-pronged package to be tried initially in the 
1700-odd blocks identified as the most backward, is 
to ‘assure’ the farm workers employment for a 
minimum of 100 days a year. It is in the very same 
blocks where the “revamped public distribution 
system” is in vogue at present. 


* 


HOWEVER, what really matters in regard to the 
package of welfare schemes is not its justifiability or 
otherwise, but the question of finding resources to 
finance it without sacrificing the principles of fiscal 
prudence along the line dictated by the IMF. ft is 
reported by reliable official sources that the 
Govemment of India has already informed the IMF 
that it will simply not be able to meet its target of 
limiting fiscal deficit at 4.7 per cent of the GDP 
during 1993-94 but will have to make do with last 
year's level of 5.7 per cent of the GDP. 

This frank admission of failure to cut fiscal deficit 
has provoked strong warnings from many quarters. 
Take, for instance, the opinion of Dr Charan D. 
Wadhwa of the Centre of Policy Research: 
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The gains of stabilisation are not going to be avallable ` 
permanently if you do not take care to see that the fiscal 
deficit doesn't get out of range. 

While admitting that the Finance Minister 
succeeded in bringing the fiscal deficit down from 
8.5 per cent of the GDP in 1991-92 to 5.7 per cent 
in 1992-93, and has promised that it will be 
maintained at that level in 1993-94, Dr Wadhwa 
points out: 

In the first two years, it was the result of fudging, window- 

dressing and changing definitions. But this year, there Is no 

way they can hold rt down to 5 per cent It would be closer 

to 5 7 per cent or 5.8 per cent 

According to a spokesman of the Confederation 
of Indian Industry (CII): 

The deficit remains unchecked because the government's 

revenue expenditure is not coming down. These are mainly 

in the areas of defence, wages, departmental expenses 

and subsides Subsidies are continuing In areas such as 

higher education, fertilisers, Irrigation, food, water and 
power. And the corporate sector is paying for it 

The question posed by the Cll in this context is 
this: l 

How can the government afford to mismanage the fiscal 

sector even now after the bitter lessons leamed due to a 

decade of fiscal profligacy m the whole of 1980s that 

culminated in the balance of payments crisis and over 17 

per cent inflation in 1991? 

It seems, the spokesmen of the Finance Ministry 


including the Finance Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh, 


are really hard-pressed for giving a convincing 
answer to this pertinent poser. 

What about the position of money supply in the 
economy? Despite all the bravado exhibited by our 
Finance Minister, money supply at present Is 
running at 16 to 17 per cent against the government 
target of 12 to 13 per cent. Banks have enought 
money. But they are reluctant to lend. Borrowers 
too are shy because of the setback in the industrial 
sector. The RBI's latest announcement of departure 
from dear money policy on the ground that the rate 
of inflation is on the decline may produce at least a 
marginal change in the situation. There is as yet no 
guarantee that the inflation rate might not revert to 
a double-digit figure towards the end of the year, 
monsoons remaining uncertain and revenue and 
fiscal deficit of the government ‘growing far beyond 
budget ‘estimates and official planning. 


E» 


In short, the great success story which the IMF 


and World Bank were supposed to make of their 
experiments in the Indian economy, have yet to be 
realised in practice. The scene at present is full of 
cynical remarks and veiled criticism emanating not 
only from the academia but also from the industry, 
much to the chagrin of the champions of liberalisation 
and globalisation. w 


SEX. AWARENESS AMONG F RURAL GIRLS’ 
M.S.R. Murthy 
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Knowledge of sex and human reproduction among 
the youth has been receiving greater attention in 
developed countries. But in a developing country hke 
India, the research studies are very meagre. So far 
very itte work has been undertaken to know the 
knowledge of sex and human reproduction among 
unmarried and backward class youth. 

The present study mainly focusses on the levels of 
awareness of sex and reproduction among rural 
unmarried giris belonging to the three different 
communties viz, the Harijans, the Muslims and the 
caste Hindus. 


The study is confined to Chittoor District in the State 
ot Andhra Pradesh based on a sample size comprising 
600 unmarried girls in the age group of 17 to 19 years. 

This is a unique attempt to understand the concept 
formation of sex and reproduction among unmarried 
rural adolescent giris. 
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Prerequisites for Globalisation 
B.P.R. VITHAL 


n a paper on "Globalisation" (Rajiv Gandhi 
Institute's Paper No. 2, 1993), Prof Prahalad 
identifles the "pitfalls, pain and the potential" of the 
process of India's globalisation and outlines the 
various steps required to make this process effective 
and irreversible. This paper proceeds on the 
assumption that the steps and the strategy outlined 
by Prof Prahalad have to be accepted and acted 
upon if India has to catch up with the other Asian 
countries that have already proceeded further on 
this path. The purpose here is to spell out the 
implications of some of the assumptions or 
prescriptions in Prof Prahalad's paper. 

Prof Prahalad stresses the importance of what 
he calls "Transaction Governance Capacity" (TGC). 
An important component of this capacity is the 
availability of an effective and sophisticated legal 
structure. Prof Prahalad states that "India has 
considerable TGC" and by implication he shows a 
certain faith in the advanced legal system this 
country has. The TGC has, in fact, two components. 
The maintenance of basic law and order, which a 
market economy has always required from the days 
‘markets supported whichever of the feudal lords 
could provide this. The machinery for the 
maintenance of law and order in this country is now 
in poor shape. It may, however, be possible to show 
that the links of our law enforcement agencies with 
- the underworld and the politicians are no more than 
they are in the United States or Italy. In any case, 
- some have already argued that the efficiency of 
government in maintaining Internal law and order 
need not be a matter of great concern, since multi- 
nationals and large business houses can always 
organise their own physical protection. As for the 
ordinary citizen, he has either already worked out a 
modus vivendi with the present system or is 
reconciled to it. 

The more important aspect of the TGC is, 
therefore, the legal system. It is no doubt true that 
we have a very sophisticated legal system and we 
have some of the most sophisticated legal minds in 
the world. But, Bharat has always made foreigners 
wonder whether intellectual sophistication is in itelf 
a virtue. There are few In the world who can frame 
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laws with greater Ingenuity than the legal experts in 
our country and few others that can, then get round 
these laws with the same alacrity. But, the final test 
of the system will depend on which of these two 
prevails, namely, the vigour of drafting and 
enforcement or the ingeniousness of evasion. 
Exploring the frontier between evasion and avoidance 
is a legitimate function of the legal profession. But 
an effective legal system has to be based on the 
assumption that evasion is feared, abhorred or 
disapproved and that these tilt the balance of the 
system in favour of compliance at best or avoidance 
at worst. In our system, however, this Is not so 
because the consequences of evasion— punitive or 
social—are weak. In such a system, how does one 
establish the fronteir of legality at all and if this is 
not done, is not the TGC vitiated? 

Apart from these intellectual manipualtions, the 
legal system today suffers from a loss of not only 
respect but confidence among the ordinary people, 
due partly to its corruption and partly to delays. The 
legal system is not yet so openly attacked by the 
elite as the politicians and the bureaucrats are. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that the ordinary 
people despair of this sytem. The remedy most 
sought after from the courts is not justice but a stay 
which, combined with the delay inherent in the 
system, in fact, becomes the de facto decision. ft is 
for this reason that it has been suggested that the 
Constitution should be amended so as to set a time 
limit of three months on any stay given by any 
court, so that the onus of approaching the court 
again shifts from the adversary to the person who 
has obtained the stay. Therefore, a thorough-going 
reform of the legal system is necessary if the TGC 
of this country Is to be considered satisfactory. 

Prof Prahaid points out: 
it is important to note that in almost all south-east Asian 
countries that have benefited from dramatic growth, labour 
unions were given very little freedom in the earty stages of 
development... In India, given the history of the labour 
movement and democratic institutions, leaders must find 
ways to simultaneously work on efficiency and discipline 
needed to realise the long-term potential of India. 

The discussion of the reform of labour laws in the 
context of the new economic policy has so far 
focussed only on redundancy and redeployment 
and the safety-net mechanism necessary for these 
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purposes. Sufficient attention has not been paid to 
the effect of labour laws on the maintenance of 
discipline among the workforce, which Prof Prahalad 
draws attention to. An employer today can rarely 
dismiss a person for malingering or for indiscipline. 
The situation is much worse in the public sector and 
In government service. What we should be seeking 
from the trade unions, therefore, is an agreement 
that while wholesale redundancy as a consequence 
of closing down of industries, etc., can be discussed, 
those aspects of the labour laws which abridge the 
right of management to enforce discipline in the 
workforce should be curtailed. This may appear as 
putting too much power in the hands of the 
management and thus providing an opportunity for 
victimisation but that risk has to be taken. We can 
concede that where large numbers are being 
deprived of employment as a result of a whole 
industry having failed, there is a human angle which 
has to be taken into account. But where individual 
cases are concerned the initiative necessary for 
enforcing discipline should rest with the 
management. This may be contrary to the principles 
of civil liberties where an individual is held to be as 
important as the group. The nature of industrial 
efficiency is such that the individual may have to be 
sacrificed under certain circumstances. It might 
today appear that the incidence of indiscipline is so 
large that if the principle of management initiative in 
matters of discipline is conceded there would be 
large-scale hardship. But once it is known that the 
management has this initiative, the cases themselves 
will come down. What would be initially needed is to 
demonstrate the new principle in some selected 
sectors. 


* 


BOTH psychologically and socially, discipline is a 
process that cannot be introduced compartmentally. 
We cannot be disciplined at the workplace if the 
rest of our life is indisciplined. Unfortunately we 
have interpreted democracy and fundamental rights 
in a manner in which it has not been done 
anywhere else. There is no other country in which 
the constitutional rights have to be read for traffic 
offences. In a situation like this, discipline cannot be 
enforced only in the workplace. Prof Prahalad 
himself points out 

“Authoritarlan Political systems" (for example, S. Korea, 

China) or "discipline" (for example, Singapore) enabled 

them to move forward by successfully marketing the idea of 


both cheap labour and no disruptions to work China may 
have a very inefficient system but it can guarantee “no 


strikes”, 

We have no precedent of a democracy inculcating 
discipline. The present-day democracies were not 
really democracies at this stage of their development. 
Discipline, established earlier through other means, 
enabled a functioning democracy to emerge. Our 
idea of the street being the natural habitat of 
democracy and not the legislature makes the task 
even more difficult. The way the press takes the 
crowds collected on the Boat Ciub grounds in Delhi 
as a measure of the continulng legitimacy and 
mandate of a duly elected government makes a 
mockery of the electoral process. How can discipline 
be enforced in à society like this? Is the choice, 
then, really between an authoritarian government 
leading to discipline and growth and a democratic 
government leading a civil liberties and stagnation? 
This stark choice is slowly getting crystallised in the 
popular perception as the choice available between 
the major political forces in the country today. 

it is a moot question whether corruption has a 
negative impact on the TGC. There is a corruption 
which is post-transactional and as such is neutral to 
the transaction. It does not affect the quality or the 
integrity of the transaction itself. it acts as a post- 
transaction surcharge and is predictable. International 
experience shows that where any action is 
predictable the market can calculate its cost and is, 
therefore, value-neutral to it. But there is another 
corruption, that is, "creeping corruption" which is 
what we have in our country. It seeps through the 
transaction and is, therefore, unpredictable and 
non-quantifiable. Like hidden subsidies this corruption 


distorts the market. It is doubtful if corruption can be ` 
eradicated in our country. It exists in every country. 


Therefore, all that we can do in our country to 
improve our TGC is perhaps to convert "creeping 
corruption" to "post-transactional corruption". 
However much one may accept the inevitablity of 
globalisation and indeed its necessity for quicker 
growth, it would have to be conceded that, like any 
other process, it has both pluses and minuses 
which need to be balanced. One of the positive 
aspects that can be readily conceded is that there 
would be a much higher rate of growth than in the 
past. Whatever one's view may be in regard to the 
velocity of the trickle-down, there is bound to be a 
reduction in poverty. A reduction in poverty, will not 
mean a reduction in disparities. In fact, there would, 
perhaps be an increase in disparities. There is also 
reasonable ground to questlon whether this process 
will solve the problem of employment. There will, 
undoubtedly, be growth in employment and perhaps 
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even more than in the previous models. But given 
our population problem, which is already with us for 
at least the next two decades, it would not be 
unreasonable to apprehend that there would still be 
considerable degree of unemployment. 

If the residual problems of this model, therefore, 
are growing income disparties and an employment 
problem of sizable dimensions, then both these are 
bound to manifest themselves as social problems. 
The intensity of soclal problems gets accentuated in 
a society where growth is taking place and the 
higher income brackets are indulging in more 
conspicuous consumption than before. The fact that 
at the same time the incomes of the lower strata 
are also going up accentuates their perception of 
much conspicuous consumption and does not 
attenuate it. It is the down-and-out who are more 
tolerant, out of despair and lassitude, than the up- 
and-rising. "To be worst, the lowest and most 


dejected thing of fortune stands still in esperence. - 


The worst retums to laughter." The residual 
unemployment problem in à growing economy with 
growing disparities will be a more explosive problem 
than a similar one in stagnant economy where the 
higher income brackets also are stagnating. 
Disparities are tolerable when static. It is, therefore, 
necessary for us to simultaneously plan for dealing 
with the residual problem of unemployment. 


9 


BOTH income disparities and unemployment become 
more difficult to deal with when they manifest 
themselves as urban problems of the educated. We 
- would, therefore, have to evolve a policy whereby 
' the migration from rural areas to urban and the 
output of the higher educational system are both so 
regulated that they do not exceed the opportunities 
available in urban areas. To the extent possible, 
unemployment has to be concentrated in the rural 
areas where it can be dealt with through employment 
guarantee schemes, etc. The educational system 
must be so designed that it does not convert 
unemployment into unemployment of the educated. 

Prof Prahalad raises an intersting issue when he 


states: 
It is important to debate whether a country of India’s size 
and complexity can approach economic development as if 
inda Is a monolith. Should India accept the reality that 
some parts of India are likely to develop faster than others? 
Should India exploit this asymmetric development capacity 
to its advantage? - 
Despite our proclamation from the very beginning 
of planning, that one of our objectives is the 


reduction in regional disparities, these disparities 
have continued. The metropolitan areas that had an 
initial advantage by the end of British rule continue 
to be the more advanced areas in the country. The 
two exceptions to this are the Punjab-Haryana 
areas and Bengal. The hinterland of Calcutta has 
not developed in the same manner or to the same 
extent as the hinterland of the other two metropolitan 
areas, namely, Bombay and Madras. Meanwhile, 
with Delhi emerging as one more metropolitan 
centre, its effect has spread to Punjab and Haryana. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that to some extent 
and in an unplanned manner, an asymmetric 
development has already taken place in the country. 
The question is whether we now give up even the 
pretence of trying to neutralise this and adopt a 
positive attitude of exploiting this further, as Prof 
Prahalad hints. In a purely economic sense there 
may be little doubt that this would, in fact, result in 
faster growth in some areas and perhaps as a 
result of this, in a faster growth in the aggregate. 
What need to be considered are the political 
consequences, if we do not approach the problem 
of economic development "as if India is a monolith". 
Then, will India remain an integrated unit, let alone 
a monolithy? 

All the western and southern States of India have 
major ports. They also have an adequate physical 
resources potential and better-than-national-average 
human resource potential. If we adopt an asymmetric 
model of development, Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh 
can develop much faster. But with globalisation and 
multinationals coming in, the external links of these 
States may become stronger than their inland links. 
The two easter States of Orissa and West Bengal— 
which also have major ports—have, for various 
reasons, not shown this promise so far. There may 
be, therefore, a question mark in regard to these 
two States. It Is a curious fact of India geography 
that no Hindi State touches the ocean and the Hindi 
States are at present the more backward in the 
country. There would be a fast-growing area In the 
north with Punjab, Haryana, Delhi and westem UP 
as its base. But with this exception, the line dividing 
the country between the fast-growing outward- 
linked areas and the slow-growing inward-linked 
areas would then become the line between Hindustan 
and peninsular India. 

If we consider this model together with the 
developments in Indian politics, it would appear that 
asymmetric development will increase the danger of 
a north-south split of the country or perhaps an 
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east, north and south triangular split. Therefore, the 
geographic and political structure of India is such 
‘ that a model of asymmetric development, based on 
globalisation and an increased role for multinationals, 
may well strain the integrity of the country. It should 
perhaps be mentioned that we are living in an age 
where the integrity of the country is no longer an 
absolute consideration and can be weighed against 
other considerations. At one time it used to be a 
talking point that if UP had been a separate country, 
it would have by itself been one of the largest and 
poorest countries in the world. It used to be then 
argued that had India become four or five poorer 
countries of this type, we would perhaps have 
received more international aid than we had, In fact, 
received, as one poor nation of some 400 million at 
that time. The same argument can now be raised 
inverting it from poverty to prosperity. The only 
question Is that once the centripetal force weakens 
how far will the centrifugal one go? This economic 
argument, however, strengthens the case for our 
becoming a more federal State than we are. The 
political structure must leave room for the play that 


economic forces are, In any case, introducing into 
this "monolith". 

Finally, Prof Prahalad states that it is imperative 
that "as India enters the race to become a global 
player', we should "strive to develop a shared 
mind-set and agenda". Among all the assumptions 
made by Prof Prahalad, and all the prescriptions 
given by him for achieving development through 
globalisation, this one seems to be most difficult to 
achieve. In fact, since 1992 when the present 
government first, boldly or perhaps inescapably, set 
out on the path towards globalisation, this particular 
objective has become more and 'more distant. 
Consensus has yielded to controversy. So where is 
the "shared mind-set and agenda"? Nothing that 
Prof Prahalad has so eloquently set forth in his 
paper is now achievable if this first condition is not 
met and, as of today, it is not clear how this 
condition will now be met. But then Narasimha is an 
avalara necessitated by a set of impossible 
conditions—neither man nor beast, neither day nor 
night, neither indoors, nor outdoors1 And this 
avatara was invoked by Prahalada! | 





Two Years After Niyogi 


BHARAT DOGRA 


We are carrying the following article to mark the second death anniversary of Shankar Guha Niyogi that 


falls on September 28, 1993. 


I n 1977 the country heard for the first time 
about a young trade union leader, Shankar 
Guha Niyogi, who was adored by the miners of Dalli 
Rajhara (and the villagers of Chattisgarh region 
living near this mining town of Durg district, Madhya 
Pradesh). Within three or four years, Niyogi and his 
Chattisgarh movement won widespread recognition 
for giving a new dimension to the trade union 
movement. By the time Niyogi was killed on 
September 28, 1991 his work of combining trade 
union work with social. reform, health movement, 
ecological concerns and welfare of nearby villagers 
had become a source of inspiration for those 
involved in the search for a new development 
paradigm.  . ; 

If Niyogi’s death had shocked the nation, the 
aftermath of this tragedy has been even more 
shattering for the sensitivity of any democratic 
society. The repression of the workers’ movement 


ey 


—Editor 


in Chattisgarh region was stepped up further, | 


culminating in the firing on workers at Bhilai on July 


1, 1992 which resulted in the death of 16 persons : 


and injuries to nearly one hundred persons. After 
the firing the State Government blamed the workers' 
own leaders for this tragedy and launched a witch- 
hunt against them. Attempts were even made to 
carry away injured workers/activists from the hospital. 

This monstrous turn of events can only be 
understood in the context of the known views of the 
then Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh, Sunder Lal 
Patwa, about civil rights, environment, social reform 
and all those who struggle for these issues. The 
only thing that can be said to the credit of Patwa is 
that he has made no efforts to hide his views. In an 
Interview given to one of the widely circulated 
newspapers of Madhya Pradesh (Nai Duniya, Indore 
edition), he has said: 

in a meeting with the Centre I've sald that PUCL, Saheli, 
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Ekta Sanstha, environmentallsts, reformists, tribal welfare 

missionaries, Jharkhand and other such organisation want 

to break the country 1 have a map. They want to make a 

separate country from Nagaland to Goa. This is conspiracy. 

From this statement it is clear that Patwa regards 
'environmentalists' and 'reformists' as secessionists 
and it should be equally clear that this is merely a 
convenient execuse to justify all forms of repressive 
action against social activists. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that not only the workers movement in 
Chattisgarh but in addition a number of other social 
activists in various parts of Madhya Pradesh (such 
as Hoshangabad) faced increasing repression under 
the Sunder Lal Patwa Government. 

The Chattisgarh workers movement is now 
struggling at two levels. First, there is an effort to 
fight for the demands of the workers of various 
industrial units in and around Bhilai (the workers of 


‘ the public sector steel plant at Bhilai are not 


included in this but the workers of several ancillaries 
are included). Secondly, there is an effort to ensure 
that the real culprits of the Niyogi murder case are 
traced and punished suitably. 

The struggle of the Bhilai workers had started in 
the face of the most glaring violation of labour laws. 
An idea of the extent to which laws were being 
flouted can be had from the fact that even a worker 
who had worked for an industrialist for about ten to 
twenty years was not in a position to establish his 
legal identity as an employee of the industrialist. 
Not only were most workers forced to work through 
the contractor system, they were also transferred 
arbitrarily from one place to another. Hence, when 
even their identity as regular employees could not 
be established, it became easy to deprive them of 
their various legal rights. They toiled for meagre 
wages in industrial slum conditions exposed to a 
number of serlous health hazards. The accident 
rate in several units was very high and In most 
cases proper compensation as well as medicare 
were denied to workers. 


$ 


WHEN workers toiling in these exploitative conditions 


started joining the NiyogHed unions in large numbers, . 


the industrialists responded by throwing out the 
members of the new unions from their jobs in large 
numbers. While several legal demands of the 
workers have been stressed from time to time, a 
stage had been reached when the protection of 
their jobs has itself become the most important 
concern of the workers. Ever since the struggle 
started, the attitude of the Madhya Pradesh 
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Government has been most unsympathetic towards 
the demands of the workers. Fifteen major incidents 
of attacks on workers or their leaders had been 
recorded for almost as many months—on an 
average of almost one major incident every month— 
even before the July 1, 1992 firing on workers at 
Bhilai. Those responsible for the attacks could be 
identified in many cases, but the local administration 
made few efforts, if any, to arrest them. Instead, in 
some cases, the police joined the goons in beating 
up the workers. In the course of the nearly four 
years of struggle, almost all leaders of the workers 
have been attacked and/or arrested: at one time or 
the other. Even civil rights activists sympathetic to 
the movement such as Rajendra Sail, the 
Chattisgarh-based National Secretary of the PUCL, 
were not spared. Some of the most prominent 
leaders of the Chattisgarh Mukti Morcha (CMM) 
movement still continue to languish in jail despite 
the widespread demand in Chattisgarh and 
eisewhere for their release. 

After the assassination of Niyogi, there was 
widespread concern that the Patwa Governemnt 
was urlikely to do justice to the case. Hence the 
demand for handing over the case to the CBI which 
was accepted. The handling of the case by the CBI 
has some positive aspects. First, the CBI charge- 
sheet clearly said that workers or their leaders had 
been attacked on several occasions by the goons of 
the industrialists. Secondly, the charge-sheet did 
not hesitate from naming the members of a leading 
industrialist family as the main accused of this 
murder case. 

On the negative side, however, the CBI sleuths 
ignored the very likely involvement of some other 
powerful persons. In particular, several local persons 
have expressed surprise at how a leading liquor 
baron (having powerful patrons in the State 
Government) had been allowed to go scot free 
despite widespread suspicions of his involvement in 
the case. ' 

However, the circumstance of the case became 
more suspicious when the local police allowed one 
of the prime accused (member of a leading 
industrialist family) to escape under conditions of 
incredible laxity. This lends further credence to the 
view that the government was just not interested in 
doing justice to the struggling workers as well as to 
the Niyogi murder case. It is in this context that a 
demand has to be raised for a nationwide effort for 
solidarity with the struggling movement of 
Chattisgarh. This is the best homage that the nation 
can offer to Shankar Guha Niyogl. n" 
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New From Oxford 


Shiffing Agriculture and Sustainable Development: 
An Interdisclplinary Study from North-Eastern India 


P.5. RAMAKRISHNAN 


An integrated approach to conservation and sustainable development presupposes the 
satisfaction of basic human needs, equity with social justice, and the maintenance of social, 
cultural, and biological diversity together with the ecological integrity of the system. This case 
study, based on north-eastem india, is an in-depth analysis of the integrated approach. 


Field research in north-eastem India has sought to combine detailed ecological studies on the 
dynamics of rural ecosystems with practical suggestions for improving the systems of land use 
and land management in the region. it has also placed studies on rain forest conservation and 
management within the broader human ecological context of village function and its 
redevelopment. It Is of special value to ecologists, social scientists, planners, and administrative 
and nor-govemmental agencies Interested in the sustainable development of traditional 
societies. 


Vessels of Time: An Essay on Temporal change and Social Transformation 
AKOS OSTOR 


This extended, penetrating, elegantly structured and written essay is an exploration of time, 
conceptually, comparatively, and in different historical and social contexts. 


It opens with an exploration of time in different societies. is time among the Salfeaux, Balinese, 
Nuer, or Pitanjara similar or different? What of ancient India and China? What If we add 


medieval Europe and industriallsing America? Immediately ‘time’ becomes problematic: is It a. 


concept, a series of concepts, or just a set of measurements? How .does one compare: are we 
sure we are dealing with comparable things? 


The author concludes, inter alia, that time in an anthropological sense is not a universal condition 
with a constant meaning throughout histories and societies, and that theyanthropologist's task is 
to find ways of comparing the differences, thereby opening cultures and traditions to each other 
in a more egalitarian way than was possible in the past. 
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Universal Human Values and Class Morality 


SATYAPAL DANG 


controversy has been going on among 
Marxists for sometime now about the universal 
moral values and the concept of class morality. 
One view is that all morality is class morality. 
And whatever serves the Interests of the working 
class and of revolution Is moral. Further, in case of 
conflict between what is in the interests of the 
revolutionary class and any of what are regarded as 
"universal moral values", the former should prevail. 
There are others who argue that there can be no 
real conflict between the class morality of the 
working class and universal moral values: that there 
is a relationship of dialectical unity between the two. 
It is further argued that givng precedence to 
universal moral values is a non-class concept and 
must be rejected. There is the other view that 
certain universal moral values are there and have to 
be observed for the very existence of human 
society. It Is further held that in case of a conflict 
between the (immediate) interests of the working 
class and these universal more values, the latter 
should prevail and the same should be sacrified. 
The dominant view amongst Communists has 
been the former view, that is, all morality is class 
morality. Thls view has drawn strength from the 
undoubted fact that all moral values are not eternal, 
many change. This has been well brought out by 
Anatoli Butenko in The Theory and Practice of Heal 





- Socalism. He writes: 


What was just under certain conditions, became its opposite, 
unjust, under different conditions and vice versa Thus in 
primitive society, with its low labour productivity, warring 
tribes killed their prisoners. This was considered just 
because no sustainance could be provided for them Later, 
when human labcur began to yeild just a little more than 
what was necessary to sustain life, It came to be considered 
unjust to kill prisoners of war. In conditions of low labour 
productivity and dearth of basic necessities the pnnciple of 
egalitarian distribution (wage levelling) is socially just, as it 
serves to support man, the main productive force.-In other 
conditions, this same principle ts socially unjust, as it rules 
out any incentive to raise labour productivity... 
Many more examples can be given to prove that 
many concepts of morality and justice change with 


changes in society. However, this does not prove 









The author, a veteran Communist leader of Punjab, 
read this paper at the Gramsci Centenary Seminar 
organised by the Joshi-Adhikari Institute of Social 
Studies in New Delhi (September 6-8). 






that all morality is class morality and that there are 
no universal moral values at all. Some have been 
drawing the wrong conclusion that there can be no 
universal moral values. 


> 


MARXIST-LENINISTS have been always emphasi- 
sing that 

the interests of working class and its party are incompatible 

with narrow class egoism and narrow minded policy-making ` 

It generates. 

Further, 

the charges levelled against Communist ideology claiming 

that it engages in politicking, that It banishes.eithlcs from 

politics are nonsensical. 

Lenin himself had insisted that a Marxist politician 
should possess high moral qualities—force of 
conviction, honesty, a keen sense of justice, devotion 
to Communist moral Ideals, etc. According to Lenin: 
“Honesty in politics is the result of strength; 
hypocrisy is the result of weakness.” Also: “Morality 
serves the purpose of helping human society rise to 
a higher level and rid itself of the exploitation of 


: labour." Further, "use of coercion when it can be 


avoided Is unacceptable and at times even criminal 
from the moral stand.” 

From all these and other writings of Lenin, one 
thing is clear. Lenin attached great importance to 
moral values. At the same time it has to be 
admitted that there are things in his writings which 
appear to mean that all morality is class morality. 
Gorbachev in one of his articles quoted Lenin to 
show that Lenin had stood for subordinating class 
Interests of universal moral values. A top leader of 
the CPI-M asserted that Gorbachev had quoted 
Lenin out of context and had even distorted him. Be 
that as it may, absence of adequate emphasis on 
universal moral values was perhaps due to the fact 
that these were by and large being observed in the 
society as a whole even though 

We live in an age of commerce when the bourgeosie have 

no scruplous about trade in honour and conscience. (Lenin) 

Recently a news appeared in the press. It had 
been reported that in the Russia of today many 
postmen dump or destroy their entire dak instead of 
distributing it. It is almost certain that such a thing 
never happened in the Russia of the Czars and 
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during the period about which Lenin wrote the 
above. 

Whatever one's view about the relationship 
between Communist class morality and the universal 
moral values, in my opinion the thesis that all 
morality is class morality has led and will lead to 
erosion of universal moral values. 

If all morality is class morality, whatever is in the 
interests of the working class is moral. 

The interests of the working class are represented 
by the party. Whatever is in the interests of the 
party is, therefore, moral. Who decides what is in 
the interests of the party and what is against it? 
Ostensibly the majority but actually the leader 
because the leader ls supposed to represent the 
majority. 

In case of a party in power, the leader can order 
liquidation of any number believing that their 
remaining alive with their views is against the 
interests of the party and the working class. And he 
can do this without any burden on his conscience. | 
think this is what happened in the Soviet Union of 
Stalin's period. 

Many wrong things in gross violation of universal 
moral values can take place and can be done 
against differing comrades even in the non-ruling 
parties. Let me give examples which | have 
witnessed. 

—Comrades whose views may be considered harmful for 

the class and the party and, therefore, wrong are kept down 

or out by undemocratic means and by subverting inner- 

party demooracy. ; 

—Use of double standards, unjustified discrimination and 

giving of special facilites and favours to favour those who 

side with the leadership (and therefore “serve” the cause of 
the revolution). These methods are also used to win over 
comrades in disagreement. 

—Discouraging and even curbing mdependent thinking on 

the ground that it Is necessary that views harmful for the 

class/party do not gain strength. 

—introduction of a spy system including censoring of 

letters Inside the party. 

—Carrying on the inner-party struggle by putting out false 

news and reports against comrades who may be considered 

to have the potential of becoming a threat to the 

"revolutionary leadership". This is done with the help of 

friendly and obliging journalists and without taking the 

responsibility for such news and reports. Invaribaly those 
who indulge in this practice tell lies and deny having fed the 
press with false news and reports The beneficiary Journalists 

of course can point blank refuse to reveal thelr sources. 

—One example of methods worse than the above keeps on 

haunting me even though it is many years old One leading 

comrade in one district of one State was considered a 

hindrance in the way of installing a loyal district leadership. 

Various types of methods were used to isolate him. When 

normal methods did not succeed, it was alleged that he has 

Micit relations with the wife of another comrade. The 

husband of the lady himself strongly refuted the allegation. 


Notwithstanding this, however, "evidence" was produced 
and an atmosphere created which “convinced” almost 
every member of the body competent to take action Action 
was taken. Some years later, the Key and supposedly eye- 
witness In the case blurted out to one friend, very privately 

of course, that In fact the incident had been fabricated. The 

matter of course could not be reopened because the 

admission made was strictly "private" The couple—victim 

of "class morality"—left the party. This Incident Is one of the 

few which have been weighing on my mind the most. 

It can be argued that such instances take place 
not really because of the class morality concept but 
mainly because of petty ambitlons, etc. That is quite 
possible. But the thesis that everything which helps 
the class is OK does play a big part in at least 
rallying support for patently wrong and immoral 
methods. | 

We are living in a period of parliamentary 
democracy. The main front for Communists has to 
be the mass front, the front of struggles. The 
parliamentary front has to be secondary. Even then 
winning elections Is very much in the interests of 
the class. For that raising the political and class 
consciousness of the voters through economic, 
political and ideological struggles is very important. 
That, however, is a long-term affair. For winning the 
next elections, keeping the voters happy may be 
necessary and that would be "in the interests of the 
class". For that purose, a tendency to adopt 
methods which are obviously and patently wrong is 
increasing. For instance, it is not very uncommon 
now to give wrong and clearly false certificates for 
proving eligibility for various concessions and facilities 
such as loans, grants, old age and widow pensions, 
etc. etc. Bogus voting during elections is now 
indulged by the Left too. The argument is: "Since 
others do it, if we don't indulge in it we cannot win 
elections even if we may be the strongest party in 
the constituency." During the Panchayat elections 
in Punjab held this year every party in the contest— 
even though contesting as independents—had 
booths to provide (illicit) liquor to voters. 

A very important and rather difficult question 
arises. Must such universal moral values as truth, 
honesty, etc. be observed always and under all 
circumstances? As we have seen above, Lenin 
considered coercion to be immoral and criminal 
except when it cannot be avoided. Many anti- 
Communists would assert that this in fact is a 
formula to justify coercion. But then Gandhiji, an 
apostle of non-violence, too visuallsed cases in 
which resort to violence would be correct and 
justified, as for example, by a woman whose 
modesty and honour are threatened. It is the 
practical experience of this writer that often peaceful 
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strike struggles of workers are sought to be 
smashed by violent methods by anti-social elments 
engaged by the employers and to defeat this game 
retaliatory violence by workers against these anti- 
social elements becomes essential and even 
unaviodable. During the British rule, Congress 
legislators took (false) oaths of loyality to the 
Constitution when their open and declared aim was 
to wreck it. This could not be and was not 
considered immoral by the Indian people. More 


examples can be given. On the one hand, as we 
have seen, the concept that anything that advances 
the revolutionary cause is moral leads to very 
wrong practices. On the other hand, there are 
occasions when universal moral values cannot be 
adhered to. How and where the line is to be drawn 
is the important question. Maybe those who speak 
of the dialectical unity between the working class or 
communist morality and universal moral values can 
enlighten us. int 





Citizens, Stand Up! 
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he sustained onslaught by communal parties 
and forces is now increasingly being met by 
ordinary citizens determined to defend this country's 
communal amity and democracy. Though the 
Congress-! has singularly failed to face the Sangh- 
Shiv Sena combine, and the Left and National Front 
too have not been able to adequately mobilise the 
secular forces, a popular secular 'backlash' against 
communalism is increasingly evident. One indication 
of this popular reassertion is the resurgence of non- 
official or citizens’ tribunals into the December 6, 
1992 events in Ayodhya and their aftermath, and 
the riots in Bombay. Two retired judges of the 
Bombay High Court, H. Suresh and Daud, have 
already presented a detailed report of the December 
1992 and January 1993 Bombay riots on behalf of 





" e the Indian Peoples’ Human Rights Tribunal. 
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Three retired judges—D.A. Desai, O. Chinappa 
Reddy (formerly of the Supreme Court) and D.S. 
Tewatia (former Chief Justice, Calcutta High 
Court)—have constituted a Citizens’ Tribunal on 

` Ayodhya, which held public hearings for a week 
Starting July 6 in Delhi. Seventyfour witnesses 
including 40 from Ayodhya-Faizabad deposed before 
the tribunal. These witnesses, many of whom were 
not interviewed earlier by the CBI or other agencies, 
graphically described the conspiracy to destroy the 
Babri Masjid and terrorise the minoritles in Ayodhya 
and elsewhere. The Heport of the Commission of 
Inquiry appointed by the tribunal which consisted of 
Kamala Prasad, former Chief Secretary of Bihar 
(Chairman), Kirti Singh, Prof Dinesh Mohan, Sagari 
Chhabra; Prof S.C. Shukla and this columnist, who 


The author is an Associate Professor in the School 
of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi. i 
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was the Convenor, was released. 

The Commission's Report is based on eyewitness 
testimony, official records including judicial 
proceedings, as well as confidential information not 
readily available to the public. No statement in the 
report is wholly based on press reports, or any 
other source that could not be authenticated. All the 
evidence collected by the Commission leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that the demolition of 
the Babri Masjid on December 6, 1992 was a pre- 
meditated act. Post facto claims by leaders of the 
Sangh Parivar about the allegedly spontaneous 
nature of the demolition are clearly politically 
motivated, and intended to avold legal responsibility 
for the violation of the law. 

Leaders of the Sangh Parivar bodies had 
repeatedly and publicly stated that they would 
demolish the mosque and build the Ram temple at 
the site despite court orders. The courts, the Union 
Government, the Parliament, all the political parties 
and the media were aware of this, but failed to act 
decisively. 

Some prominent BJP/VHP leaders went out of 
their way to mislead the courts. The late Swami 
Chinmayanand, MP, in a statement on November 
27, 1992 placed before the Supreme Court by the 
UP Government, stated that the Kar seva would be 
performed on December 6 without violating the 
Court order. In a letter to the UP Chief Minister 
placed before the apex court, Vijaye Raje Scindia, 
MP, concurred with this statement. Yet, within days 
both resiled from these assurances, outside the 
Court. Speaking in the Lok Sabha on December 3, 
1992, Chinmayanand stated: “I am not ready to 
take any responsibilty of what may happen in 
Ayodhya”. Vijaye Raje Scindia speaking at the 
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disputed site on December 2 is reported in the 
White Paper as having "disclosed that the UP CM 
was ready to face the dismissal of the UP 
Govemment for the cause or construction of the 
Ram Janmabhoomi temple and appealed to the kar 
sevaks to be prepared for the supreme sacrifice to 
this cause". The BJP/VHP leaders announced at 
the Ram Katha Kunj on the aftemoon of December 
5 , that the UP Government had filed appeals in the 
courts as a "Chanakya tactic" so that their plans 
were not foiled. This strategy was subsequently 
admitted to in the Organiser (December 13, 1992), 
and by Govindacharya, the BJP General Secretary 
in Frontline (January 15, 1993). 


* 


THE UP Govemment systematically reduced the 
security for the disputed shrine. Portable steel 
barriers and barbed wire fencing were removed in 
January 1992. In March-April, iron-piped barricades 
were dismantled. In April-May, apart from iron-piped 
barricades, the concertina rolls and barbed wire 
fencing were removed. Levelling and digging at the 
site which began in March neutralised some of the 
protection provided by the perimeter wall on the 
western and southern sides. The Union Govemment 
confined itself to sending 31 letters and fax messages 
to the State Government between October 15, 1991 
and December 5, 1992, expressing concern over 
the security for the disputed mosque. From 
November 30, the Chief Minister of UP protested 
against the unilateral deployment of Central forces, 
despite the Supreme Court's direction to it on the 
same day to give its constructive consideration to 
the Union's suggestions for enhancement of security 
arrangements. 

The local police were repeatedly warning of an 
assault on the mosque since November 28. They 
and other observers reported that the Kar sevaks 
amassing in Ayodhya and Faizabad since end- 
November were almost exclusively members of the 
RSS, VHP, Bajrang Dal, Durga Vahini and Shiv 
Sena. They moved in organised processions past 
local Muslim areas identifying their properties and 
threatening the minorities From December 1, Muslim 
mazars, graveyards and masjids were systematically 
attacked by the kar sevaks. Despite numerous 
requests the local police provided no protection. 
The Supreme Court observer also refused to take 
cognisance. Haji Mahboob Ahmad, a local Congress 
leader, sent telegrams to the PM and the Supreme 
Court on December 3 but failed to evoke a 
response. 

Journalists photographed the rehearsal for the 
domolition conducted at the Ram Katha Kunj on 


28 


December 5, where special groups of Kar sevaks 
wearing distinctive yellow headbands practiced 
pulling down an earthern mound with ropes and 
hooks, supervised by a hooded instructor. At the 
press conference and rally that day, the Sangh 
Parivar leaders announced their determination to 
build the Ram temple at the masjid site. In the late 
evening December 5 there was a crucial meeting at 
Digambar Akhara in Ayodhya in which Ashok 
Singhal, Vinay Katiyar, H.V. Seshadri, K.S. 
Sudarshan and Moropant Pingle among others 
were present. L.K. Advani preponed his arrival in 
Ayodhya and joined the discussions at night. 
Another meeting was held in Katiyars residence 
from 8 AM on December 6, where Moreshwar Save 
(Shiv Sena) was also present. Pramod Mahajan, 
MP, joined them later. In these meetings the 
strategy for demolition and construction of a 


makeshift Ram temple was finalised. Thus, there~ 


was every Indication about what was to follow. 

The systematic way the Babri Masjid was 
demolished points to prior planning and training. 
Only a few hundred kar sevaks led by those in 
yellow headbands did the main demolition work. 
The police offered no significant resistance. The 
CMs order, publicly discussed for days before, not 
to fire under any circumstances was manifestly 
illegal. The police had a statutory responsibility to 
use force to prevent a cognisable offence being 
committed, even in the absence of a specific order 
from the District Magistrate. Despite that and the 
presence of very senior officers, the police refused 
to act. The deliberate inaction by the Central 
forces—including in the first 36 hours of President's 
Rule—permitted the demolition, the construction of 
a makeshift temple at the site and the systematic 


assault on Ayodhya's terrorised Muslim population, * 


which started around 1 PM on December 6 itself. 

To date, the perpetrators of the violence— 
identified in over 380 FIRS and masses of 
evidence—stalk Ayodhya, unpunished. Communally 
inflammatory cassettes and literature continue to be 
sold openly near the site. This columnist purchased 
some a few hundred yards from the site on July 4 
as evidence, and informed the local police. Yet, 
even under Presidents Rule, such a flagrant 
violation of law continues unchecked. 


In conclusion, the Report states that "the events 


leading upto, on and after December 6, mark a new 
and dangerous stage in our history. Their 
ramifications profoundly affect our country's unity, 
integrity and its political order. It is, therefore, 
incumbent on all our citizens to face these new or 
resurgent challenges to our secular heritage and 
democracy, before they engulf us all". a 

(An abridged version of this was published in The Independent) 
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‘BOOK REVIEW 


Romantic Exile 
GOVIND TALWALKAR 


etaji Subhas Chandra Bose in one of his 
letters had disapproved of the sentimentality 





of the Indian people and called for rational thinking.- 


But in the whole of his life emotion was stronger. It 
is rare to find a person so intensely patriotic and 
emotional. It was the same with his elder brother— 
Sarat Bose. Both the brothers suffered at the hands 
of the foreign rulers but both of them did not relent 
in their struggle against the British Government. 
Their struggle is the subject of the book by 
Leonard Gordon, who has done his job with 


4 sympathy and great deal of research. The knowledge 


"of Bengali has helped him. 

The student life of Sarat Bose was not as 
eventful as that of his younger brother. Their father 
was a successful lawyer at Cuttack and saw to it 
that his children got proper education. So Sarat 
went to England, enrolled himself 
at the Lincoln Inn and after 
returning made his mark as an 
advocate. 

Subhas, on the other hand, was 
quite volatile and in the college 
was one of the students who beat 
his Professor, an Englishman, for 
his remarks against Indians. For this Subhas was 
rusticated and after some efforts admitted in a 
flifferent college. Being a brilliant student, his father 
insisted that he should appear for the ICS 
examination in which Subhas stood fourth. But 
instead of joining the Civil Service, he resigned. 





Hs 395. 


+ 


RIGHT from his younger days Subhas was under 
the spell of Ramakrishna Paramahansa, 
Vivekananda and Aurobindo. He went on a 
piligrimage to seek a guru and thought of taking 
sanyas. 

After returning to India from England, Subhas 
joined Mahatma Gandhi and plunged himself into 
Social and political work. In Calcutta, he started 
"organising workers and addressing meetings. Though 


The reviewer is the distinguished editor of 
Maharashtra Times. 
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Brothers Against The Raj, 
Biography of Saratand Subhas 
Chandra Bose by Leonard 
Gordon; Viking; 1992; pp. 807; 





both the Bose brothers accepted Mahatma Gandhi 
as their leader, they were the followers of Chittaranjan 
Das who himself had some differences with Gandhiji 
on the question of boycott of schools, colleges and 
courts. He as well as Rabindranath Tagore could 
not see eye to eye with the Mahatma. And when 
the entry into the Legislative Council was to be 
decided, Das alongwith Motilal Nehru fell out with 
Gandhi and established the Swaraj Party. The 
death of Das was a terrible loss to the Bose 
brothers but more so to Subhas. 

By temperament and political outlook the Bose 
brothers could not be blind followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi. In 1933 Sarat recorded his thought in his 
notebook. He wrote: 

The difference between the spirit of Bengal and the spint of 

Sabarmati is the difference between a devout worshipper of 
Shak and a devout Christan, the 
difference between Vivekananda and 
Tolstoy. The former Includes the latter, 
the latter does not include the former 


Shakti is the religion of my soul, it is from 
her that | seek Inspiration 


He later added that Gandhi was 
the greatest Christian in the world 
and wished that he should at the 
same time be a great Hindu. 

Subhas also was a devotee of Shakti and 
followed the tantrik practice, read a good deal of 
books on tantra and believed in supernatural order. 
He used to meditate regularly and seek divine 
guidance. 

After the passing away of Chittaranjan Das, the 
Bose brothers were the leaders of Bengal and 
controlled the Calcutta Municipal Corporation. They 
undertook various improvement and welfare 
schemes. But it can be said that they involved 
themselves too much in the municipal politics. The 
Bose brothers had to face opposition from those 
Congressmen who were inclined to follow Mahatma 
Gandhi and were wary of the independent line 
followed by Sarat and Subhas Bose. 

Whatever might have been the perception and 
differences of opinion, the Bose brothers were in 
the forefront of the national struggle under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. Sarat Bose had a 
large practice and an extended family. With his 
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incarceration the family suffered privation and even 
some of the property had to be mortgaged. But 
neither of the brothers flinched nor compromised. 

A large part of Subhas' life was spent in exile. He 
was deported first to Mandalaya and then to 
Europe. After the Second World War began Subhas 
hoodwinked the police and went to Kabul and via 
Moscow reached Rome and Berlin. This ‘romantic 
exile', to use the title of the book by E.H. Carr, did 
not retum and met with tragic death thinking all the 
while of freedom of the motherland. 

In the first period of his exile in Europe, Subhas 
met Vitthalbhai Patel who was a father figure to 
him. Both had serious differences with Gandhi who 
they thought was unnecessarily compromising with 
the British. They accused him of betrayal and called 
for a relentless struggle. After Patel's death Subhas 
continued to be a critic of Gandhi and stood for total 
struggle against the British. 

In Europe, Subhas met with the Marxists and the 
Socialists. Italy came under fascist rule and the 
Nazis were a force to be reckoned with in Germany. 
Subhas met some of the Nazi leaders and he 
expressed his resentment about the racist attitude 
of the Nazis. He met Mussolini who, as was his 
wont, made tall claims. 

Subhas, though impressed by the achievements 
of the Soviet Union, did not think that India should 
follow Marx. For him, Vivekananda and Aurobindo 
were enough. He even said that India should have a 
synthesis of communism and fascism which should 
be called Samyavad. What exactly this meant was 
not spelt out. 

After returning to India Subhas opposed the 
Congress participation in the Assembly elections 
and forming ministries. He was nominated as the 
Congress President in 1938. But he could not 
adjust himself with most of the Congress leaders. 
He regarded Jawaharlal Nehru as his elder brother 
but thought that he was soft towards Gandhiji and 
also towards the Hight-wing Congressmen. Nehru 
had his own differences with the Right-wing but he 
thought that unity within the party was imperative 
for the national struggle. Under the circumstances 
Subhas antagonised Congress leaders like Sardar 
Patel, Rajendra Prasad and others. Hence, when 
he stood for the Presidentship of the Congress for 
the second time in 1939, Mahatma Gandhi opposed 
him and said that Pattabhi’s defeat at the hands of 
Subhas was his own defeat. Patel and others 
refused to join the Working Committee and Subhas 
had no option but to resign. Bengal did not take this 


lightly. Even Tagore hailed Subhas as Deshnayak 
and tried his best to bring about reconciliation 


between Mahatma Gandhi and Subhas. But he 


failed. 

War broke out and Subhas thought that with the 
help of the Soviet Union and the Axis powers, India 
could achieve independence. He wanted the 
Communist leaders to contact the Soviet Union and 
he also sent signals to Germany. 


* 


HIS great escape to Italy and then to Berlin is well- 
documented and reads like a thriller. Subhas 
wanted the Axis powers to recognise the 
independence of—and also march into—India. 
Germany, after many months and a great deal of 


effort, agreed to issue a charter of independence for ` 


India but could do nothing to help Subhas militarily. 
Subhas from this time onwards was to be known as 
Netaji. 

By the time Netaji left Berlin and reached 
Singapore and Malaya, Germany’s march on many 
fronts was halted. Japan had scored victories; but it 
was difficult to sustain. The military situation was 
not favourable for the Axis powers and eventually 
they had to surrender. 

The author has discussed the War situation and 
the efforts of Netaji in great detail and it Is very 
revealing. He, however, has slipped on one detail. 
He seems to convey that M.N. Roy alongwith the 
Indian Communists changed sides and regarded 
the War as anti-fascist when Germany attacked the 


soviet Union. In fact, Roy regarded the War as anti- ^ 


fascist right from the beginning. 

As the Axis powers were defeated the fate of 
Netaji was uncertain. But unfortunately he met with 
an accident and died In a plane crash. 

Subhas' dream about the independence of his 
country was realised. His elder brother lived to see 
it but he could not get on with Pandit Nehru. 
However, it is noteworthy that Sarat Bose could 
anticipate the debacle of Chiang-Kaishek and the 
rise of Mao. He was the first Indian leader to greet 
Mao, who reciprocated. 

On reading the book one comes to the conclusion 
that the Bose brothers should have restrained their 
emotionallsm and Mahatma Gandhi should have 
been more accommodative to the brothers who 
fought the Raj for the independence of the country. 

| 
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Tarzie Vitiachi 
CHANCHAL SARKAR 


ery, very seldom does one come across a 
figure who influences people not simply by 


A'A 


"sparkling talent but by a gift for friendship and 


empathy. In the world of journalists such persons 
are as rare as the unicorn. 
Tarzie Vittachi was born with ink on his fingers. 


D.R. Wijewardene and Lake House recognised that ` 


early enough to give him high editorial responsibility. 
But circumstances pushed him out of Sri Lanka into 
the wider world of South, South-East and East Asia 


and very soon all the notable owners, managers, . 


editors and journalists, the young no less than the 
old,’ in this wide parish were his friends. He was 


« able to persuade many of them that they could turn 


out much better papers and that journalists needed 
training in the craft and in ideas. His methods were 
‘hands on’ and there was hardly a major paper in 
this country that he didn't visit. Even those who 
thought that he was unnecessarily shaking things 


. up remained his friends because of his charm, 


open-hearted generosity and his unparalleled gift as 
a raconteur. 

But those who had the immense good fortune to 
know him well and draw his affection had their 
professional and personal lives changed. He 
symbolised the obsolescence of frontiers. Whether in 
Pakistan, India, Thailand, Malaysia, Burma, Hong 
Kong, the Philippines, Korea anti only a little less in 
Japan he was accepted as a native. This 
multiculturalism he managed to pass on: to his 


- colleagues. Throughout the region he was able to 


transmit a vision of better papers, better editing and 
better journalism which sustained those who worked 
with him, often in establishments which he had made 
accessible by winning over the owners and editors. 
In a number of countries where he worked, criss- 
crossing the region time and again, newspapers 
were tolerated but adversarial freedom was not. 
Tarzie Vittachi himself was a total libertarian but he 
realised, and convinced his colleagues that one has 
to wórk within the limitations and prepare for better 
days. His own view of ownership was akin to 
stewardship and as an editor he himself did not 
brook Interference. But despite his strong instincts 
he was not always able fully to influence the craft of 


. newspaper making in papers owned by industrial 


interests and by conservative families. 
At home in Sri Lanka he faced ironic frustration. 
In the last dozen years or so he was feted and 


‘consulted’ by J.R. Jayawardene and Premadasa 
(“Every time | meet you | learn something") and: 
hypocritically asked for advice but was not allowed 
to do anything about the controlled press that exists 
there. : 
+ 

WHATEVER the burden of work in the International 
Press Institute, the Press Foundation of Asia and, 
later, the UN Fund for Population Activities and . 
UNICEF, his fingers itched to write. And write he 
did in hotel rooms, aeroplanes and dak bungalows 
and there was a constant flow of articles and books. 
Always a gifted writer with time his style acquired a 
simplicity and sheen that was enviable. 

When the lights of freedom began to go out one 
by one in the Phillppines, Singapore, Malaysia, 
Burma, India and Pakistan he moved to the UN and 
became a very atypical international civil servant. 
Beginning with the UNFPA and then much more 
with the UNICEF where he had the rank of an 
Assistant Secretary General of the UN, he pioneered 
many innovative forms and methods of 
communication and stuck to his roots of supporting 
the training of good communicators. The State of 
the World's Children reports was his idea, in fact he 
started it with UNFPA and later it was imitated by 
many UN agencies. His views were eagerly sought 
because they were fresh, non-conformist and very 
much on target. 

Though he made his work absorbing It was never 
Tarzie's principal concern. The search for his mystic 
inner self took him to many places and sources, 
Gurdjieff, Krishnamurti, Indian siddhapurushas in 
remote corners, and Pak Subuh in Indonesia. 
Those who knew him could not fail to sense the 
inspiration and serenity he drew from the spiritual 
wellspring. In his last grave illness this was shiningly 
apparent. 

His friends were in every continent, he was at 
home everywhere and he will be greatly missed. 
Most perhaps by those whom he drew to himself 
with forgiving affection and to whom he was 
teacher, leader, kindly critic and friend. His home 
was their home, his family and theirs often merged, 
his time was théir time and all he had was 
generously theirs. . D 

(Courtesy: The Hindustan Times) 
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COMMUNICATION | 


Soul-stirring Experience 


would be failing in my duty as a human being and 
EE as a citizen of our country if | do not bring to your 
notice the very beautiful and soul-stirring 
experiences one had as a result of being a part of the 
Muktanaad sit-in at Ayodhya. It was a rare experience of 
being so close to one's own self and to the splrit of being 
free; one, under the common umbrella of Muktanaad, 
representing the spirit of freedom—the free flow of the 
mind, heart, soul and the spirit. it was a gathering of at 
least 3000-3500 people at Ayodhya, not to watch the 
rare cultural performances, by the leading exponents of 
music, dance, theatre, and other performing arts alone, 
but a gathering of people reiterating their commitment to 
the cause of secularism, human values and freedom of 
being a human being, not bound by the chains of any 
political or religious alignment. 
People sat in silence for the non-stop performances, 


not only because of the rich quality of performances but. 


also basically because the performers, the audience and 
the organisers, had gathered there to reinforce their 
commitment to a common cause—the causa of peace, 
human integrity and secular values. 

Culture, In its most spontaneous, secular, 
form, emanating from the hearts and souls of the 


. Corrigendum 


In Vinay Lal's Book Review: "Mission of America. Domination 
and New World Order" published In Mamstrearn (September 
11, 1993) the last sentence of the review on page 22 

- should reads as follows. 
If such a war could give the easy acquiescence of the 


vast majonty of Amencans, we must perforce conclude 
that the terror of Amencan domination may be a reality 
with which we will be required to [lve until such time as 
systemic changes have effected à transformation of the 
United States and the world order 


This error is regretted — Editor 


human 





performers was only a vehicle—a vehicle to unite the 
performers, the audience and the entire country under 
one umbrella, the umbrella of being free human 
souls—not belonging to any-racial, religious or political 
entity, but souls proud of being 'human' and souls 
wanting to be left free to be human, souls wanting to 
trust each other and souls wanting to trust their own 
selves again, wanting to stand up again for the same 
causes and values they always stood for and wanting to 
be proud of the same again. 

The venue (Ram ki Pairi Ghat at the banks of River 
Saryu), open skies, beautiful lights, lamps lit in water as 
an offering to the sacred city and the sacred water, each 
performance more beautiful and more soul stirring than 
the other, because the spirit that united and motivated 
them all was beautiful and untarnished. Each performance 
only ending with the desire ‘May the Good Prevail’ 
(Sarva, Mangal, Mangalye)—which was the theme of 


most performances. When Sitara Devi was performing: 


Thumak Chalat Ham Chandra, at 4.30 AM in the 
morning, the priests in the Nageshwar]l temple behind 
were reciting the morning mantras-'Uttishtho Govinda, 
Uttishtho Nath Pat? to wake the Lord up, it felt as if the 
Lord Himself had woken up and come to the stage for a 
few moments to perform for the sake of His people/His 
audiences who had come from all parts of the country to 
reiterate their belief in His oneness, whatever caste, 
religion, social or cultural background they belonged to. 
Such was the divinity of the experience that cannot be 
expressed in words. One can only request various 
sections of the press not to vitiate those very beautiful 
human moments by misinforming the country and the 
world about the feelings of tension created as a result of 
Muktanaad. That would be the biggest service the press 
could do to the pene of India. 


University of Delhi Sudha Sachdeva Dhar 





KRISHNA IYER : A Perspective on Swadeshi 
(Continued from page 4) 


and be damned, is the caveat of sensitive 
economists. The goal, therefore, today is for all 
political parties, patriotic citizens and social action 
groups with commitment and concern to join together 
and reject the obnoxious aspects of the Dunkel 
Draft Text (DDT) and present a positive alternative 
which is available. The Indian market Is large and 
our creative capabiltles considerable, and if we 
Stand firm the G-7 countries will come to terms. 
Even if we stand alone, our. essential exports and 
imports will continue and our independence can. be 
preserved. 


Let not our Ministers be negotiable instruments.. 


High technology is not what we need. Appropriate 
technology is aptly the desideratum of the soft state 


like India with unemployment and illiteracy. Not 
mass production but production by the masses. | 
conclude with a plea to all patriots of all political 
shades and shapes and parties, whatever their 
other differences, to come together on this single 
national issue of the greatest moment today: an 
independent economy based on the troika of 
swadeshi, self-reliance and sovereign judgement. 
As things now go, we are well on the way to 
being re-colonised in agriculture and industry, in salt 
and seed and neem and our pharmaceutical 
development, so vital to the right to life of every 
Indian. The market-immoral syndrome must be 
resisted as it is a neo-imperialist stratagem using as 
a lever the IMF, the World Bank, the Asian Bank 
and other tools of the US. Our government must 
represent us, not the US in matters of natlonal 
sovereignty. ; | 
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NARASIMHA RAO IN SOUTH KOREA 


i Pioneering Visit to foster Understanding 


and Cooperation 
SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


ince the passing of the Cold War into history 
hotbeds of tension are being gradually 


eliminated around the world. Despite the. 


tragedy accompanying the events in Afghanistan 
and the former Yugoslavia as also the American 
bombing of iraq, moves are afoot to resolve the 
sharp conflicts that had emanated from East-West 
confrontation. The spectacular advance towards 
peace in the Middle East of late has attracted wide 


+" attention coming -as it does after ,Cambodia's 


., graduation. to a multi-party democracy without 
shattering the fragile peace on the ground. However, 
yet another source of tension in Asia is slowly being 
stamped out notwithstanding severe problems which 
have recently surfaced. That is the Korean peninsula 
which saw an unfortunate bifurcation of the country 
in the fifties as a direct consequence of the Cold 
War hostilities. 

In this setting the visit to the Republic of Korea 
(South Korea) by Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha 
‘Rao (September 9-11,1993) after his successful trip 
to China (September 6-9, 1993) was as much a 
recognition of the changing geopolitical realities in 
the wake of the demise of the Cold War as an 
acknowledgement of the pressing need to forge 
close ties with countries of the Asia-Pacific rim, a 
region of vast potential for growth in the days 
ahead. It is no surprise that the US too has begun 
to steadily focus attention on this region, as the 
decision of the US Administration to hold the next 
meeting of the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) in Seattle next month clearly conveys. 

The visit was in essence intended to demonstrate 
the: prominence that New Delhi attaches to 
development of a cooperative ‘relationship with 
Seoul particularly now that Kim Young-sam has 
been elected as the first non-military President of 
the ROK in three decades on a platform of the 
country's democratic renewal. At the same time the 
first-ever visit of the head of an Indian Government 
to South Korea, brought out in bold relief the fact 
that the ROK is no longer just a bastion of US 
interests based on Washington's politico-military- 
economic support that contributed to South Korea's 
"spectacular economic growth- [which is also 
attributable to the authoritarian set-up in the polity, 
the remarkable industriousness and entrepreneurship 
of the Korean people, and the fact that unlike North 
Korea the ROK Goverment does not have to 


either spend any part of its resources on defence 
(the 40,000 US troops stationed on South Korean 
Soil are entrusted with that task) or guarantee social 
security to all its citizens]. The very progress in the 
direction of reunification of the two Koreas—with all 
the political differences between the North and the 
South, the desire for Korean reunification and 
transformation into a single country based on the 
powerful Korean national consciousness (as well as 
the reasonably strong resentment of the Yankee 
culture which this writer was witness to in the ROK 
capital) is all-pervading—apart, the ROK’s growing 
relations with the former USSR and China are an 
eloquent testimony of the altered political landscape 
in the region. While South Korea has taken active 
strides to build close relations with most of the 
member-states of the Commonwealth of Independent 
States (notably Russia, Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan) 
and is running several enterprises there, it is 
expanding economic ties with Vietnam and its trade 
with China has jumped phenomenally from $ 3.8 
billion In 1990 to $ 10 billion in 1992. 

South Korean businessmen are keen to invest in 
India. It was, however, made clear on their behalf 
that this would be facilitated if the ROK Government 
gives the green signal to, moves in that direction. In 
this context the visit was undertaken and it proved 
to be quite rewarding. 

The Prime Minister in his speech at the banquet 
hosted by the ROK President struck the right chord 
when he spoke of the common "experience of 
occupation and colonisation" by India and Korea as 
also the fact that "independence of both our 
countries was marked by partition and consequential 
conflicts”. The Koreans In the ROK are deeply 
suspicious of the: Japanese who had occupied 
Korea for long, that is, since 1910. Hence the 
anxiety over the prospects of North Korea acquiring 
nuclear capability (especlally after Pyongyang's 
decision to withdraw from the nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty or NPT) stems not so much 
from mistrust of Kim Il-sung’s Democratic People's 
Republic of Korea (DPRK) since it is Korean 
nationalism which prevails over the ideological 
divide and the popular surge for reunification of the 
country is as strong as ever. Actually the real 
source of concern for the ROK from the possibility 
of Pyongyang going nuclear is the predictable 
response of Japan to such a step: the re-emergence 
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of Japan as a military power—also reflected in 
Tokyo's feverish attempts to rearm itself—by even 
Instigating the Japanese to acquire nuclear capability. 


This concern was voiced by several Korean leaders 


during the visit. 
* 


WHILE the basic thrust of the visit was economic 
from the Indian standpoint, the political issue 
relating to the nuclear capability of North Korea 
assumed substantial importance from the side of 
the ROK. 7he Korean Times while reporting the 
Prime Minister's arrival with a prominently displayed 
photograph of his reception at Seoul airport observed 
on its front page : 

Prime Minister Rao is expected to express the position that 

North Korea should implement the safety agreements with 

the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), a Foreign 
, Ministry official said. India rs a board member ofthe IAEA 

As a leader of the non-aligned group in the Cold War era, 

India is still an influential naton militarly and politically 

throughout the world as well as in Asia, the official noted. 

The North Korean nuclear issue is expected to top the 

agenda of the summit talks alongwith economic cooperation, 

he said. 

This provided a measure of the significance 
being given by Seoul to New Delhi on the political 
plane in the wake of the developments in the 
Korean peninsula. 


While Seoul sought New Delhi's assistance to | 


use its friendly ties with Pyongyang to pressurise 
North Korea to return to the NPT regime and not 
develop nuclear weapons which'would trigger off a 
nuclear arms race in North-East Asia (and 
consequently compel the ROK to search for nuclear 
capability once again—an effort to that effect in the 
past was frustrated due to US intervention), New 
Delhi utilised the visit to influence Seoul on the 
patently discriminatory nature of the NPT and to 
emphasise the need for lending an international (not 
regional) dimension to the concept of nuclear 
disarmament. Eventually Seoul is learnt to have 
understood New Delhi's difficulties in raising the 
nuclear question and NPT with the North Korean 
Government in the manner-in which ‘South Korea 
wants it to do. i 


There has also been a positive response from 


Seoul to New Delhi's request for South Korea's 
good offices to gain access to the APEC, since 
India on account of its geographic location cannot 
become a natural member of the body. 

The highpoint of the visit was doubtless Narasimha 
Rao's meeting with the ROK -head of state, Kim 
Young-sam. Kim went out of his way to declare 
after the indo-ROK summit talks that the bilateral 
ties would acquire greater dynamism especially in 
the sphere of economic cooperation. He assured 


that efforts would be made to raise the level of 
Seoul's trade with New Delhi to that of its trade with 
Beijing (which is $ 10 billion each way). And he 
himself characterised the visit as a turning-point In 
the Seoul-New Delhi relations. 

A broad, agreement reached after the Kim- 
Narasimha Rao talks as well as the Prime Minister's 
meeting with the captains of South Korea's business 
and industry underscore the doubling of Indo-ROK 
trade from $ 1 billion to $ 2 billion in three years; as 
well as a nearly five-fold increase in South Korean 
investment in India in two years time, that is, from 
the current $ 22 million to $ 100 million. South 
Korean investment is expected to come in 
infrastructure development, including mega roads, 
expressways, modemising port facilities, shipbuilding 
(an area in which Seoul is ahead of Tokyo), oll 
exploration and exploitation, and textiles. While Kim - 
lauded Narasimha Rao and the economic reforms 
underway in India in no uncertain terms, there was 
also a plea to remove the remaining impediments to 
liberalisation. The South Korean President further 
spoke of investment guarantees to which Narasimha 
Rao responded positively saying he had an open 
mind in all such matters.’ 

In his speech at the banquet the Prime Minister said: 

The sweeping reforms and liberalisation of the Indian 

economy over the last two years have set us firmly on the 

path of accelerated growth, rapid expansion of Imports and 
exports, and closer integration with the global economy, 
parbcularly with the dynamic economies of East and South- 

East Asla. We are committed to broadening and Intensifying 

these reforms in the coming years. The Indian economy is 

the second largest in the developing world. its 250 million. 
strong middie class also provides a market for manufactured 

products which is potentially among the largest in the world. . 

Private foreign investment in India has gone up sharply in 

the last two years to take advantage of the new opportunities 

which are opening up. We would welcome more Korean 
business to come to Indra and take part In the procéss. 

it was clear that Narasimha Rao was seeking to 
woo Korean businessmen implying through his 
pronouncements that the Indian. market was more 
attractive than the Chinese. But In the process he 
highligFted the Indian middle class and not the 
entire Indian people since the bulk of the populace 
does not possess the requisite purchasing power to 
be a part of the enormous market India is potentially 
opening up (while globalising its economy). This 
was a true reflection of the Indian reality that the 
Prime Minister aptly transmitted in Sbuth Korea. 

Kim, on his part, pointed to his political reforms 
almed at' democratising South Korea and claimed" 
that it enjoyed the overwhelming support of the 
Korean people. Seoul was trying to bring about a 
transparent, open. society and measures were 
underway to further deregularise the system, he 
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informed. 
It is instructive to note, in this context, that while 


< the ROK's per capita GNP increased from a mere $ 


87 in 1962 to a whopping $ 6749 in 1992, the South 
Korean economy's growth has slowed down since 
1989 from which year inflation has shot up with the 
deteriorating position of the balance of payments. It 
has thus perforce undertaken various measures to 
promote structural adjustments and deregulation, 
technological development, price stability and 
reduction of economic imbalances and inequalities. 


The visit saw the signing of an agreement in 
tourism and a cultural exchange programme, besides 
a memoranaum of understanding on science and 
technology. 

On the whole this pioneering visit of the Indian 
Prime Minister to South Korea to foster mutual 
understanding is expected to give a boost to the 
process of tapping the fresh opportunities which 
have opened up before India and the ROK following 
the end of the Cold War and thereby promote 
cooperation in the near future. N 





vAsUDHA : Lynch Justice 
(Continued from page 5) 


the not-so-occasional death sentence. 
Old, unwanted women are routinely "found" to 


^7 be witches and are sentenced to death by gruesome 


~ means. This is especially so of tribal communities. 


Madhu Kishwar's Supreme Court petition regarding 
the Ho women from Ranchi, Bihar (still pending, 
after nearly 10 years) is a case in point. The middle- 
aged couple from Chudiawas, Dausa, Rajasthan 
who were even more recently stripped naked, had 
their faces blackened, were forced to ride a donkey 
in that state and paraded through several villages, 
also provide an example of the kind of punishments 
the CPs give. Amari and her lover, Ghasi, were 
tried for the murder of Amars son-in-law and 
convicted by a CP of the Meena tribe to which they 
belong. Neither the offence (murder) nor the 
punishment fall in the jurisdiction of the CPs. 

Which of these punishments are permitted by the 
law of the land? When is the CP exceeding its 
limits? How far, if at all, are ordeals as a means of 
testing the innocence of the accused permissible? 
Ordeals by fire, by boiling oil, by submergence in 
water are all dangerous to life and limb. The one 
found guilty will be then subjected to further 
punishment. What is the law of the land in these 
matters? Is it communicated to the CPs? 

These are home questions because they expose 
a shameful truth. We know very little about the 
working of the CPs. The occasional execution, 
witch-hunt or public stripping is all that comes to 
light. 

The state must communicate on a more regular 
basis with the CPs and make the limits to their 
powers clear. At the same time the criminal justice 


system of the state must also set a better example - 


to the CPs. it must dismiss any allegations about 
the woman's character which are mentioned as a 
mitigating factor by her murderer. 

The state must provide education to all, improving 
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their mobility and increasing their choices, thus 
increasing their capacity to ignore the CP. Of Dalit 
literature there is certainly a wealth from 
Maharashtra. All the writers are Dalits from castes 
one has never heard of, let alone been aware of 
how they live. As insiders, the authors expose the 
searing reality of their existence. And they can do 
this because they have had the freak luck to receive 
some amount of education. This has allowed them 
to break away from the caste economically and, to 
a certain extent, socially; in other words, to become 
outsiders. For the sake of his unwed sisters, 
Lakshnan Mane had to apologise to his nomadic 
tribe for having married a Maratha girl but they 
couldn't prevent or break the marriage! 

The state must immediately prosecute the 
murderers of all these youngsters and make it quite 
clear that private vengeance is nothing short of 
murder and will not be tolerated. It must also bring 
its heavy displeasure to bear upon Mahendra Tikait, 
and threaten him with Incitement to rioting and to 
overthrowing the state. if the peasantry does rebel 
In favour of a right to butcher their children that 
shameful day will replace the modem state with its 
feudal predecessor more than anything else. 

Having said all this, in all fairness one must ask 
the next question: If the CPs are destroyed, where 
are the people to go with their grievances? Does 
one have the face to direct them towards the 
courts? Can the formal legal system (FLS) be 
described as a purveyor of justice? 

The FLS must clearly cease to be a trap for the 
ordinary citizen. The courts must no longer be a by- 
word for corruption, prohibitive expenses, inordinate 
delays and procedure that defeats justice. Unless 
all this is done we have hardly any right to preach to 


the CPs. 


The matter does not end here. If all avenues of 
justice are closed people have no option but to 
explode mindlessly. This is the lesson of history, oft 
taught, never learnt. Can we really sow the wind 
without reaping the whirlwind? a 
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MISMO Our Shame and Disgrace 


ne cannot agree more with the noted film director, Mrinal Sen, who is 
not only one of the most outstanding symbols of the New Wave film 
movement in the country, but also a consclentious personality never hesitant 
to defend any progressive cause. Referring to the deafening silence of the 
Intellectuals and literary figures in West. Bengal on the fatwa Issued by Islamic 
fundamentalists against the talented young Bangladeshi writer, Tasilma 
Nasreen, he has openly confessed: “It is our /ajja (shame).” 

Taslima has lately eamed the Ire of the religious bigots of her country for 
having portrayed—in her recently published Bengali novel, Lajja (Shame)—the 
upsurge of communallsm in Bangladesh that is making It exceedingly difficult 
for the minorities to continue to reside there. The book is an eye-opener not 
only because it reveals the strength the communal elements have lately 
acquired In Bangladesh, overcoming the secular resistance built on the 
foundations of linguistic nationalism nourished by the rich traditions of Bengali 
language and literature; but also because it brings Into sharp tocus the 
similarity of the offensives mounted by the communal elements against 
minorities in both Bangladesh and India and how these regressive forces on 
the opposite sides of the spectrum complement and sustaln each other, 

That the communal extremists have announced a reward of 50,000 
Bangladeshi Taka to anyone executing Taslima is in Itself a matter of serious 
concem providing yet another manifestation of the fanatics’ inability to 
countenance any expression of dissent. But what is astonishing Is that the 
secular intelligentsia of this country—and West Bengal In particular—did not 
deem it their duty to condemn such a move and stand by their Bangladeshi 
sister whose only crime has been to' uphold the very secular values and 
principles India has all along espoused. One would have also expected them 
io demand adequate security to Taslima from the Bangladesh Govemment 
which has demonstratively betrayed its reluctance to do so. But their 
indifference and apathy Jn this regard—as justifiably underlined by Mrinal 
Sen—exposes a behavioural pattern that cannot be condoned under any 
circumstances. (One begins to wonder if Taslima’s effective unmasking of the 
anti-woman attitude of our male-dominated society lies at the root. of this 
behaviour.) 

The urgency of expressing wholehearted solidarity with Taslima Is 





heightened by the ultimatum given to cany out the fatwa within 15 days. The 


fatwa was issued by some of the maulavis on September 23 at a public rally In 
Sylhet. Besides offering the 50,000 Bangladeshi Taka reward for anyone 
carrying out the directive, those maulavis made it clear that if the fatwa was 
not enforced within 15 days they would organise an anti-Taslima movement. 
Calling for confiscation of all her published writings, they have also announced 
a half-day hartal on October 9 to raise their campaign to a higher pitch. All 
these constitute a blatant attack on freedom of expression besides an assault 
on secular values. Hence the question of democracy is inez3ricably linked to 
the whole Issue. 





Taslima must be commended for having displayed 
exemplary courage and fortitude in the face of such an 
offensive aimed at whipping up fanatical frenzy against 
her a la the moves to behead Salman Rushdie. She 
has publicly declared: “Such a threat to my life is 
nothing new. The new elements are the offer of reward 
to the assassin and the call for harfal. But ! will 
continue to write as | wish.” However, this display of 
courage on the part of Taslima should not surprise 
anyone. The fundamentalists had called for her blood 
twice In the past: (a) when she issued a statement 
defending Salman Rushdle’s freedom to write The 
Satanic Verses; and (b) when she unambiguously 
assailed the purdah system in her writings. But she did 
not relent, and continued to write without fear or 
favour. Taslima, who is a reciplent of the Ananda 
Purashkar (the award instituted by Caicutta’s Ananda 
Bazar Patrika for talented literary works) for her 
Nirbachita Column (Selections from Columns), brought 
out in bold relief the plight of women in a manner few 
can match: 

The other day, while about to step into a graveyard, | saw a 

signboard which said: ‘Women not allowed to enter.’ | had 
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thought that such places prevented the entry of cattle and 

goats (to preserve the sanctity of the place) Now it seems 

that women are also prevented entry, Possibly all the ban 
orders are applicable to animal and women 

Death alone can give woman the right to enter a graveyard. 

Then, is it true that death alone can provide deliverance to 

the woman? 

Taslima Nasreen is the pride of our entire 
subcontinent. She must be protected at all costs. Her 
pleas for protection have so far met with little response 
from the Bangladesh authorities (who had earlier 
Impounded her passport on a flimsy pretext thereby 
conveying their attitude towards Taslima). It is thus 
necessary to raise the demand that the persons in 
power In Dhaka should—Instead of shielding communal 
fanatics and traltors like Golam Azam—provide all 
security to her. 

By ralsing our voice In defence of Taslima can we 
reinforce the struggle for democracy and secularism in 
India as well. Our silence on this score Is doubtless 


disgraceful as It once more brings out our puslilanimity , — 


in the face of the multi-pronged communal onslaught. . 


September 29 S.C. 


A Signal Victory 


t is indeed a great victory. The decision of the 





largest privately owned food conglomerate, to abandon 
its $30 million (Rs 90 crore) salt manufacturing project 
at Kandla, Gujarat Is the result of mass pressure 
exerted through a remarkable movement launched 
mainly by socialist activists backed by Gandhian 
organisations as well as indlviduals owing allegiance 
to the Communist Parties and the Narmada Bachao 
Andolan—practically the entire spectrum of our polity 
wedded to defend self-reliance In the face of the 
masslve conspiracy to mortgage the nation's 
sovereignty. 

Apart from other considerations (wherein the 
country's defence and security interests happened to 
be one of the factors), the objections to the project 
stemmed from the fact that the licence to Cargill to 
produce salt and market It abroad besides India would 
herald destitution of the two lakh workers In the 
domestic salt Industry. 

The company has, of course, clalmed that its 
withdrawal was on account of “business* and 
"commercial" reasons and "no role" was played by the 
political opposition to the project. But what else could 
It say to save Its face? The undeniable truth is that the 
multinational was comered as a result of the sustained 
campaign against it following the govemment's decision 


giant US multinational, Carglil Inc., the world's 


to allow the company to build the export-oriented sait 
works at the Kandla Port Trust area. 

The movement based on the anti-Cargill campaign 
was aimed at reviving the swadeshi spirit of the salt 
satyagraha launched by Mahatma Gandhl 60 years 
ago. As the Janata Dal MP and socialist leader, 
George Fernandes, the motive force behind the 
movement, pointed out, over 8000 persons had been 
offering satyagraha agalnst the project from May 19 till 
September 27. Those arrested Included our former” 
Prime Minister, V.P. Singh. On October 2 was planned 
a blockade of the Kandia port. About a hundred 
persons affiliated to the Samajvadi Abhiyan were 
currently on an "ulta-Dandi march" from Dandi to 
Sabarnmati. 

The abondonment of the project Is definitely a 
heavy blow to Manmohanomics and, as George 
Femandes underscored, it has clearly 'shown that 
people's power can defeat the power of the state and 
a powerful multinational". Its significance is helghtened 
by the fact that the Carglil withdrawal has come on the 
eve of the Gandhi Jayanti this year. It must spur our 
patriotic organisations of all hues to intensify the 
struggle for swadesh/ at a time when the Bank-Fund 
associates In our Finance Ministry are feverishly 
accelerating their globalisation drive without any concem - 
for national interests. 


September 29 Charvak 
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REPORT FROM MOSCOW} 


Yeltsin Annihilates Gorbachev's 
Democratic Project 


FRED WEIR 


«^. 


Eminent journallst Fred Weir has sent from Moscow the following plece on the dramatic events that have 
unfolded and are still unfolding there for publication in Mainstream. It presents an incisive analysis of 


Yeitsin’s constitutional coup and what it actually signifies. 


ussian President Boris Yeltsin has won the 

first round in his battle for total control over 

the levers of power in Moscow, but in doing so he 

‘ has fatally wounded Russia's hopeful four-year old 
experiment with democracy. 

At the time of publication a grim standoff 

ntinues before the Russian Parliament, with riot 
roops in full garb threatening to storm the building. 
But regardless of the outcome, whether it is violent 
or peaceful, it is clear that Yeltsin has succeded in 
the short term of ridding himself of institutionalised 
opposition to his rule. 

After months of gridlock between the President 
and Parliament, Yeltsin went on national television 
on September 21 to announce Presidential Decree 
1400: an executive order for the immediate dismissal 
of Russia's top legislative body, the 1041-member 
Congress of People's Deputies, and its little brother, 
the 248-member Supreme Soviet, which serves as 
the standing Parliament. 

The decree called for elections to a new, '400- 
member lower parliamentary chamber, to be called 

-the State Duma, on December 11 and 12. Yeltsin 
later agreed to hold new presidential elections as 
well, on June 12, 1994. 

It suspended the Constitutional Court, Russia's 
third arm of government, asking it not to convene 
again until the new constitutional order has come 
Into effect. 

Less remarked upon, it also provided that until a 
new legislature begins its work the country will be 
"guided by the decrees of the President and the 
resolutions of the Govemment of the Russian 
Federatlon". 

At a stroke, Yeltsin accomplished three things he 
has sought for some time. First, he abolished the 
Russian Parliament, which has shifted over the past 
. two years from being his personal power-base to a 

locus of the Opposition. Second, he gave himself a 
free hand to rewrite Russia's Constitution, and will 
single-handedly revise the charter to create a 
strong "presidential republic" before a new legislature 


—Editor 


comes Into existence. Third, he ensured that he is 
now in total control of the country, and will himself 
set terms and conditions for any new parliamentary 
elections. 

In effect, a constitutional coup. As the weekly 
Moskovskie Novosti tersely noted: "Yeltsin's 
impositon of essentially special rule in the 
state...amounts to an unlawful step. This is clear 
not only to members of the Constitutional Court, but 
even to anyone who has at least once consulted the 
Constitution now in force." 

From all the potential consequences of this deed, 
Yeltsin has rhetorically stressed the least likely: that 
is, the prospect of new democratic elections and a 
free choice of futures by the Russian people. 

As.the Chairman of Russia's Constitutional Court, 
Valery Zorkin—who has seen his telephone service 
shut off by a vindictive President for daring to meet 
and negatively assess the constitutionality of Decree 
1400—noted in a recent radio interview: "We have 
the vague promise of new elections at some future 
time... But in the immediate present we have a 
President who has dissolved the legally elected 
Parllament and ruptured constitutional order." 

Zorkin also pointed out that Russia has no 
functioning Law on Elections and now has no 
Parliament to adopt one. There are no territorial 
constituencies mapped out as yet, no voters' lists, 
and no officially-approved body to make election 
arrangements. All that will presumably be handled 
by the President's men. 

Yegor Gaidar, the architect of "shock therapy" 
who was restored to Yeltsin's Cabinet just days 
before the decree, stated the obvious in compound 
Russian negatives during an interview with 
Moskovskie Novosti. (September 26) 

"| do not rule out that we will not be able to hold 
elections not only this autumn, but even later", he 
said. 


li 
THE theoretical justification for liquidating the 
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Constitution and legal structure of the Russian 
Government has been handed to Yeltsin by some 
of the finest minds In Russia and the West. The 
rationale goes as follows: Russia is a new state, 
struggling to build a free-market economy, but has 
been shackled by the dead welght of communist- 
era laws and institutions. Collision between the new 
and old is inevitable, and the best outcome will 
result only If the past's useless baggage is boldly 
and resolutely swept away. 

Arkady Vaksberg, a top Russian legal expert and 
newspaper columnist, has coined the phrase "the 
legitimacy of power" to validate the President's 
sweeping action. His argument, echoed by many 
leading Intellectuals, is that there are “new realities" 
in the country—meaning emerging soclal classes 
based upon new forms of property and their 
embryonic political parties—which are unable to 
express themselves through the current Soviet-era 
Parllament and the outdated legal framework. These 
new realities are the signals which Yeltsin is 
obeying. They are also the primary sources of his 
strength and legitimacy. 

“For at least two years | have been repeating 
over and over to the press the same idea, a simple 
one which Is, nevertheless, far from being generally 
accepted: Law and right are not identical. This 
thought was reflected in the President’s address to 
the people,” Vaksberg commented on Decree 1400. 
(Moscow Times, September 23) 

It is bitterly ironic, though entirely characteristic 
of the Russian intelligentsia, that all of the great 
dreams that were released by Mikhail Gorbachev's 
perestroika should end with them prattling about the 
"legitimacy of power’. The last generation of 
intellectuals who fell in love with an almost identical 
idea—the dictatorship of the proletariat—ultimately 
wound up in the cellars of the Lubyanka. 

Despite all the talk of brave new worlds to come, 
for now Yeltsin has annihilated the democratic 
project initiated by Gorbachev. Moreover, he has 
done so in the traditional Russian way. Over the 
past two years Yeltsin has waged a bureaucratic 
war. He has gradually accumulated his strength in 
the apparatus, placing his appointees Into executive 
positions in the provinces and manoeuvring his 
people into positions of control over the levers of 
authority in Moscow. 

The old nomenklatura—Russia's enduring political 
class—have visibly grown wealthy during the two 
years of “shock therapy” economic reforms (no one 
can say exactly how) and are now voting with thelr 


pens and telephones for more of the same. 
The weapons of struggle are also the classic . 
bureaucratic ones. When Yeltsin ordered the 
Parllament dissolved, he made sure to cut off the 
Deputies’ telephones, electricity and hot water, 
cancelled thelr access to media tlme, and ringed 
the White House with armed riot police. Virtually ail 
parliamentary leaders have had thelr personal cars, 
country houses and travel privileges taken away. 
Like generations of Czars and Commissars 
before him, Yeltsin also offered perks in exchange 
for submission. Those Deputies who leave the 
Parliament may retain their Moscow apartments, 
special medical care and may be eligible for cushy 
state jobs. Over 200 parliamentarians have so far 
followed prevailing winds into the President's camp. 


. ^ 
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THE argument—mainly for Western consumption— 
that Yeltsin is actually speaking with the voice of the 
people against a Parliament composed of hardline 
Communist has-beens contains minimal fact content. 

All Deputies to the Russian Parliament were 
elected by multi-candidate contests In 
demographically-defined constituencies in 1990, the 
first arguably free and fair elections in 1000 years of 
Russian history. 

Both the Parliament and President Yeltsin were 
elected during Soviet times, under the existing 
Constitution of the Russian Federation. Both the 
President and the majority in Parllament are ex- 
Communists. But far from being die-hard 
Communists, the bulk of the Deputies were staunch. . 
Yeltsin supporters until not long ago: they elected 
him the Parliament's first Chairman in 1990; 
overwhelmingly passed the constitutional 
amendments that launched him into the Presidency 
the next year; stood by him during the abortive coup 
in August. 1991 and later voted him sweeping 
emergency powers to introduce economic reform. 

The parliamentarians have moved away from 
Yeltsin as his drastic “shock therapy" economic 
project —written by Western advisors—has bitten 
deep into their social constituencies. 

Popular support, almost universal at the time of 
the attempted August 1991 coup, has dwindled as 
well. Yeitsin won the "trust" of only 58 per cent of 
those who voted in last April's referendum (about 
37 per cent of the registered electorate), a result he 
specifically cited In his September 21 declaration as 


(Continued on page 32) 
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In the Aftermath of Yeltsin's Coup 
Only Compromise Can Stall Civil War 


SHAM LAL 


T he image of a breezy could-not-care-less 

Boris Yeltsin walking in a Moscow street, with 
some of his cronies of whom the most conspicuous 
was his Defence Minister, on the very morrow of his 
coup, did not deceive anyone. The media event 
was no more than a gambit to hide his anxiety over 
the eventual outcome of a dangerous gambie. 

The Constitution from which Yeltsin derives his 
powers specifically forbids him from dissolving 
Parliament. Thus the only way he could have made 
his decree stick, putting a hostile legislature out of 
Apis way, was to follow it up by lightning action to 
«6al its buildings, make sure that its members did 
not meet anywhere else and even prevent the 
Constitutional Court from holding an emergency 
session. 

It was not that he lost his nerve at the thought of 
any such measures. He just could not count either 
on the full backing of the security forces or on the 
degree of mass support which alone could enable 
him to undertake these risky operations without 
much loss of blood. That he was not resisting but 
making a coup this time, ruled out a repetition of the 
August 1991 story. 

So the coup has not ended the stalemate 
between the Presidency and the Parliament in 
Russia. It has only made it more explosive. The 
Parliament has met, sacked Yeltsin, appointed 
"Rutskoi as the Acting President and replaced many 
in the old ministerial team with its own nominees. 
And the Constitutional Court, alert to the grim 
import of the coup, has lost no time in declaring 
Yeltsin's decrees as unconstitutional. 

These happenings are not part of a soap opera 
though they could very well be. They are the climax 
of a protracted cold war between the Presidency 
and the Parliament in Russia which has now flared 
up into a hot war. What was indeed a paralysis of 
government so far has all of a sudden become a 
fight to the finish between two parallel governments, 
bringing the very notion of a unified state into 
contempt and pushing the country further towards 
chaos. 

How the dread logic of the coup and the counter- 
coup works itself out remains to be seen. There can 
be little doubt, however, about the malignant tum 





the political theatre in Moscow has given to the 
sickness afflicting present-day Russia. Whatever 
Yeltsin’s calculations, they cannot but go awry. 
Intended to shore up his power, the coup will erode 
it further and can even bring his dizzy career to an 
abrupt end. This is because his unconstitutional act 
has put into question the very legitimacy of his 
regime. The effect of the coup on the cohesion of 
the civil services and the security forces cannot but 
also be disastrous. Even if the majority abide by 
Yeltsin’s directives, the political divisions in both the 
army and the bureaucracy will get sharper as the 
country itself becomes increasingly polarised. 

Those who wonder where conflicting personal 
ambitions end and genuine policy differences begin 
in today's Russia waste their time. Even the speed 
of the economic reforms is not much of an issue 
since it depends on how much of dislocation in the 
economy the public can bear. Speculation in terms 
of Right and Left itself has become irrelevant in a 
situation where many prospective buyers of large 
blocks of shares in newly privatised public enterprises 
happen to be members of the old nomenklatura of 
the CPSU who alone have the requisite cash 
resources and connections. 


+ 
IF Yeltsin’s alm, as he claims, is to push privatisation 


with a new vigour, he could not have gone about 
the business in a more foolhardy way. The question 


-now is not which of the two parallel governments 


can make its writ run. The maddening rise in the 
temperature of political life, with the distinctions 
between patriots and traitors, or between radicals 
and moderates getting blurred, rules out the pursuit 
of any coherent policy. 

The failure of the reforms so far to stop the 
steady decline in production, check the continuing 
erosion of the value of the rouble which has made 
the Russian wage earner, in terms of dollars, poorer 
than his counterpart in India, create more jobs and 
do something to end the depredations of Mafia 
gangs in the citles, has made Yeltsin’s promises 
look like a cruel joke. Speedier reforms, even if 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Limits of Activist Journalism 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


t the recent dhama of joumalists in front of 

the Shiv Sena headquarters in Bombay, an 
important Issue of media concem cropped up. 
When the Shiv Sena leader, Pramod Navalkar, with 
some of his colleagues, came to meet the delegation 
from the Editors Guild of India at the dhama site, 
one of the points raised by him was that a journalist 
should not be an activist. 

In this specific case of the Shiv Sena organ, 
Saamna's running battle with its oponents, 
particularly Mahanagar edited by Nihil Wagle, the 
so-called activism has come to mean propagandist 
writing in angry polemics, which sometimes cross 
the limits of civilised language on both sides. In this 
respect, the Saamna is equally an activist joumal as 
its implacable advereary, Wagle's Mahanagar. 

The reason for the Editors Guild to participate in 
the Bombay dhama was not to back one set of 
euch angry "activists" against the other, but when 
the angry denunciations reached the polnt when the 
Shiv Sena organ called for the shooting of its 
adversary joumalist who had already been under 
physical attacks, the Guild felt it imperative to join in 









they and they have degraded themselves. 


religions. 


What Gandhiji tald Ambedkar in 1937 


At the instance of a common friend and industrialist, Walchand Hirachand, Dr B.R. Ambedkar saw 
Mahaima Gandhi in early April 1937. He was under great pressure to leave Hinduism on account of 
the practice of untouchability and get converted to Christianity or islam. He sought Gandhiji’s advice. 


The following piece of conversation is part of the long talk Ambedkar had on the intolerance and | 
exdusiveness he had faced from some Hindus, it is reproduced from the dary kept by Gandhijí's 
secretary, Mahadev Desai. Mahadev Desais dares and papers (1917-1942) are currently being 
edited for publication by M. V. Desai, veteran journalist and a former editor of The Times of India. 


Ambedkar: | want a religion which recognises equality. Hinduism does not, Buddhism does. 


Gandhiji: If you say Buddhist culture is not distinct from Hindu culture, you have no case. You will 
say, ‘| don't care what these Savamas say.’ | don't mind. | am as good a representative of Hinduism as 


| can only say: May God guide you. But | can't say, since you think you must be converted to another 
religion, ‘Become a Sikh.’ Every moming | recite a verse of which the cardinal message is equality of 


the protest. 

Activist joumallsm in this particular case implies 
the unbridled use of invectives and abuses as if that 
signified the most effective denunciation of the 
adversary. One gets: the impression that those who 
are engaged in such polemics look upon the 
medium as some sort of a boxing ring with the 
readers as the spectators watching a gruelling duel 
between two contenders for the trophy. The 
invectives are addressed to each other, and the 
readership is treated as just a congregation of 
bystanders. 

This polnts to the basic weakness of this variety 
of so-called activist Journalism as we can find Vah 
Bombay today. The underlying implication is that If 
one side is strong and uses abusive language, the 
other side must retort with the same degree of . 
vehemence, otherwise the case would be lost. In a 
sense this goes against the basic principle of 
communication, which means that the communicator 
addresses his reader or viewer and not the adversary 
in question. When the wide public—that is, the 
| (Contmued on page 35) 
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A Gandhian Approach to Current Problems 
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SADIQ ALI : 


On the occasion of Mahatma Gandhis one hundred and twentyfourth birth anniversary on October 2, we 
are publishing the following text of the speech delivered by Sadiq Ali at the Nineteenth Annual Gandhi 
Peace Foundation Lecture on January 30, 1993 in New Delhi. Sadiq Ali was the Governor of Maharashtra 
(1977-80) and later Tamil Nadu (1980-82). A veteran freedom fighter, he was successively Permanent 
Secretary and General Secretary of the AICC before becoming the President of the Congress-O (1971- 
73). At present, he is the Chairman of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and the Gandhi Smarak Sangrahalaya 


Samití. 


t must first be recognised that Gandhi was no 
philosopher or thinker dealing with issues In 
abstraction. His political or social life began with the 
need for tackling a concrete problem facing Indians 
in South Africa. Till then he had been faced with two 
problems: (I) to earn his livelihood by legitimate 





Tu 


f, 


= means; and (i) a search for personal salvation in 


religious terms. He was making a deep study of all 
the main religions of the world. This is what shaped 
the direction in which his thought was evolving. His 
whole nature made him eager to help and serve 
others. It was against this background that he 
responded to the social evil of racial discrimination 
when he was suddenly confronted with it and the 
humiliating situation in which he found his countrymen 
placed. It was in the form of this response that the 
doctrine of non-violent resistance was born. The 
more he thought about it, the more did its rich and 
far-reaching Implications reveal themselves to him. 
It was the most humane way conceivable in the 
circumstances to right social wrongs. ft produced 
better and quicker results. This discovery was no 
one-time affair. It just formed the basis for a 
ceaseless search to make his weapon of truth and 
rion-violence more and more potent and effective. 
The person wielding it had to be cast in a particular 
moral mould and had to acquire certain moral 
qualities. 

Truth and non-violence, Gandhi found, could 
accept no restriction in their scope. In his view, 
every problem and every social evil was amenable 
to treatment by non-violent techniques. This explains 
the multitude of ideas he presented during his 
lifetime on the kind of swaraj—or, in more modern 
language, the new social, political, and economic 
order—that India should have for itself after it 
achieved the end of foreign rule. What he said on 
this new order had very much to do with India. But 
much of it also had great relevance for problems 
and challenges facing the whole of humanity. 

His profound belief in democracy is beyond 
question. This in tum was grounded in his belief in 
the freedom of the individual. Without this freedom, 
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no real growth or happiness was possible for the 
individual. Democracy alone can provide the right 
environment for this growth. This democracy should 
have meaning not for a few but for all, including the 
poorest, even for the maimed, the blind, and the 
deaf. He did not believe in mere lip sympathy for 
the ideal which comes so easily to most politicians. 
The entire social order should be such that this 
ideal is substantially achieved in practice. This 
explains why he said again and again that he 
wanted swarajfor the poorest and the lowliest. "The 
swaraj of my dreams is the poor man's swaraj,” he 
said. He also stressed: 

The necessaries of life should be enjoyed by you In 

common with those enjoyed by the prnces and the 

moneyed men..Heal swaraj must be felt by al men, 
women, and children. 

The emphasis on this character of swaraj alone 
would make it possible for the right economic and 
social order to be established. Today we call any 
system of government democracy if only it has 
elections and some other democratic symbols 
regardless of millions having no access to social 
and economic Justice. 

A commitment to genuine democracy has another 
implication In Gandhian terms. It calls for a high 
degree of seriousness of purpose and a sense of 
urgency. Gandhi realised that once a people were 
awakened, they became a revolutionary force. Their 
minimum expectations have to be satisfied, otherwise 
they would explode. This explosion could take many 
unpleasant and ugly forms. Today, one of the 
questions Is whether our rulers and political parties 
have a high level of seriousness or a sense of 
urgency. This could be expressed in a variety of 
ways. The cruel truth is that we miss it in many 
ways. Let us take one simple example. To what 
crude level our elections, which are a vital element 
of democracy, have fallen! We did see a few 
weaknesses In our first few elections after 
independence. We imagined that the process of 
elections would improve and get progressively 
purged of its weaknesses with the passage of time 
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| My life is my message 


- Mahatma Gandhi 
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On the solemn occasion of Gandhi Jayanti (October 2, 1993), 
let us renew our commitment to follow the path of truth, 


non-violence, universal brotherhood, È 
equality and progress shown by Bapu. 2 | 
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and with some more experience. There were even 
efforts embodied in legislation to deal with some 
malpractices. But, notwithstanding all these efforts, 
the whole electoral procéss is becoming less and 
less an honest mirror of public opinion. We are all 
bemoaning the emergence of money power and 
muscle. power. Even criminals can acquire political 
respectability. This power is assuming more and 
more menacing forms. 

There are several explanations for the emergence 
of this state of affairs. One is the distressing decline 
in the standards and norms that should guide the 
functioning of a political party. Gandhi had a big 
hand in shaplng the party which brought us 
freedom. Each layer of the party had its appropriate 
part to play. Much importance was attached to 
primary committees and to honest enrolment of 
primary members. It is true that there was some 
concentration of power and authority at the Central 


. level but that was the demand of the hour in the 


midst of a non-violent war to win freedom. There 
was deep public respect not only for leaders but 
also for workers even at the lowest level. There was 
discipline without which nothing worthwhile could be 
achieved. There were certainly aberrations but the 
basic structure was sound. New tasks awaited this 
great party after India became free. 


* 


IN the earlier period of independence, certain norms 
continued to be observed. There was a lot of care in 
the selection of candidates. The lowest committees 
had a say in this selection. But what is the scene 
now? | am not talking of any one particular party but 
of the political scene as a whole. There is a swift 
descent. All power and authority tends to accumulate 
in the hands of a few, maybe even in one person. In 
the selection of candidates, the voice of the lower 
bodies counts less and less. it is common to hear 
today that most parties tend to become one-person 
party. With elections becoming more and more 
expensive, those controlling the purse have a 
decisive volce. There is much else that can be said 
to show that all decentralisation of power and 
authority has disappeared. Many malpractices have 
crept into the election process greatly lowering the 
quality of our democracy. Gandhi had laid 
considerable stress on the education of the voter. 
We may compliment the voter on the fine sense of 
discrimination he displays at times; but, the way 
electoral politics is practised, it-largely clouds his 
judgement and leads him astray in many ways. 
Much of what Gandhi said on democracy has 
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considerable value and relevance in the many-sided 
crisis in which the country is caught today. 

At the present moment, what weighs heavily on 
our minds in the communal issue. We have been 
familiar with this issue for a long time, both before 
and after independence. It is perfectly true that the 
foreign British rule made good use of it for its own 
perpetuation. It did muddy the whole political scene 
and was the one formidable obstacle to the growth 
of India as a free, self-rellant nation. | doubt if there 
was any political leaders who was more conscious 
of the need for communal harmony than Gandhi. 
His whole philosophy of life, his own basic nature 
and spiritual leanings, his own interpretations and 
practice of Hinduism all drove him to a yearning for 
communal harmony, in particular Hindu-Muslim 
unity. There was no escape from it for any rational 
or any genuinely religious-minded person. In the 
early period of his life, Gandhi made a deep and 
reverent study of the principal religions of India and 
the world and came to certain firm conclusions. All 
religions, he was convinced, were basically true and 
all could and should live in perfect harmony. That 
Truth Is one but there are many paths leading to it 
is also the central thought in Hindu scriptures. 
Gandhi's non-violence and Truth could also lead 
him to no other conclusion. All this was on the 
human plane which was vital for Gandhi and which 
held good whatever the political situation he faced. 

But there was also a complex political scene 
which awaited him in India on his final return from 
South Africa. A good part of India felt amazed when 
he threw in his lot with the Khilafat movement. So 
deep and genuine was his commitment to communal 
harmony that he thought it his plain and obvious 
duty to identify himself with the sorrow and anguish 
of his Muslim countrymen on the Khilafat issue. , 
There was a great deal of criticism of his identification 
with the Khilafat issue both during the Khilafat 
agitation itself and even more after the agitation 
was over. The question here was not whether he 
was politically right or wise in taking the stand he 
did. Different opinions could be and were expressed 
on it but Gandhi at no time feit that his was an 
erroneous approach to the problem. He even said 
that he would do the same if a similar situation 
arose again. All this showed the depth of his 
commitment to the cause of communal harmony. 
He strove hard to promote it even though success 
was not within easy reach. Later, he came to the 
clear conclusion that no unity was possible in the 
presence of a foreign power which thought that its 
"divide and rule" policy was the secret of its 
survival. We all know what desperate steps Gandhi 





took to prevent the partition of India. But the policy 
of divide and rule, which had been in active 
operation for well over half a century, could not be 
cheated of its gains. What he did to heal the 
wounds of the partition during the last and heroic 
phase of his life Is known to us all. Some of our 
countrymen put the blame for the partition, or a 
considerable share of it, on Gandhi. But they do him 
grave injustice. 

Gandhi has written voluminously on the communal 
problem in different contexts. 

A few brief quotations from his writings are 
illustrative of the great importance he attached to 
communal harmony: 

Hindu-Muslim unity has been my passion from early youth 

if not during my lifetime, | know that after my death Hindus 


and Muslims will bear witness that | had never ceased to 
yeam after communal peace. 


Hindu-Muslim unity consists in having a common purpose, 
a common goal, and common sorrows, It ls best promoted 
by cooperating to reach the common goal by sharing of one 
another's sorrows and by mutual toleration 


The key to the solution of the communal tangle Iles In 

everyone following the best in his own religion and 

entertaining equal regard for the other religions and their 
followers 

The only ideology which inspires and sustains 
the vast mass of our people is still their religion and 
not any political creed. Their religion tells them not 
only what is good and what is bad but also other 
norms of good conduct. Their beliefs help them to 
alleviate their sorrows. But today politics, in particular 
electoral politics, dominates the Indian scene. 
Through politics lies the road to power and wealth. 
Religion comes easy for exploitation. Caste is 
another element in our social fabric which Is 
exploited Yor electoral purposes. | do not propose to 
go into the question which particular party uses 
these forces for electoral gains and in what measure. 
Those of us who have been associated in some 
way with Gandhi, his programme, and his vision are 
clear in our minds that the light he showed In an 
atmosphere of communal gloom was the only right 
Way. 

With all his attachment and deep devotion to 
religion, Gandhi stood for separation of religion from 
politics. Each man or woman was free to practise 
his or her religion. This by no means meant the 
exclusion of moral values from politics. If this 
happened, politics would be a most sordid and ugly 
thing. He also saw every religion at its best. He did 
not delve into past history to ferret out wrongs done 
in the name of religion. He was busy creating a 
new, great, and glorious Indla. He gladly harnessed 
whatever past could help him to create this kind of 
India. If this vision is missing, much evil can be 


wrought. It is the absence of this vision and our 
commitment to it which accounts for much that has 
gone wrong in our politics. Let political parties 
criticise one another, but the wrong deeds of any 
political party are not rectified by the other party or 
parties doing the same thing in a more intensified 
form. That way would lead to nothing but tragedy 
and disaster. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that we recapture the vision which the greatest man 
of our generation has bequeathed to India in this 
vital field of our national life. India may have great 
ends. But if the means are wrong, there would be 
little hope of reaching the right ends. 


+ 


BUT what is the communal situation today? It is 
undoubtedly bad. Why has it become so? Is it 
because our common people, Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs, and Christians are communal-minded? That 
is a blatant untruth. The vast masses of our people 
holding their religion dear are far from being 
communal-minded. They have learnt to be tolerant 
of and respectful to other religions. They instinctively 
know without even any conscious effort on their part 
that the mode of worship may vary but it is God 
alone who is worshipped, all his various names 
notwithstanding. They have lived together, especially 
in villages, for centuries in peace and harmony. Any 
saintly figure, whatever his religion, is revered by 
people of all communities. There is hardly a State In 
India where this practice does not prevail. The 
normal worries of our people centre round their 
livelihood and the welfare of their children. Why 
then do they go astray? It is generally agreed now 
that it is the kind of politics that is practised in the 
country that should take the major blame for this 
sorry state of affairs. 

There Is some talk of Hindutva in the country. ! 
would have no objection to it provided Hinduism is 
presented in its deepest and most catholic terms. 
But the way the word Hindutva is used has a very 
narrow connotation. It will only weaken and divide 
India instead of unifying It. Indian culture for Gandhi 
had in it the makings of a united India. Let me 
quote: 

Indian culture stands for synthesis of the different cultures 

that have come to stay in India, that have Influenced Indian 

fife, and that, in their turn, have themselves been influenced 


by the spint of the soil. The synthesis will naturally be of the 
swadeshi type where each culture is assured its legitimate 


Indian culture is, therefore, Indian. It is neither Hindu, nor 
Islamic, nor any other wholly. It is a fusion of all and 
essentially Eastern. And everyone who oails himself or 
herself an Indian ts bound to treasure that culture, be its 
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trustee, and resist any attack upon it. 
There is a big talk of vote-banks in the communal 
,, context. Minorities, it is said, have been turned into 
 Vote-banks by politicians and political parties. This 
is true of every segment of Indian society. Various 
castes In the majority community have been tumed 
into vote-banks. Our Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
are treated as vote-banks. There is much else in our 
complex that is capable. of exploitation in terms of 
vote-banks. Whatever Is evil and mischievous in 
this approach has to be brought to light, fought, and 
resisted. 

In the new context of recent harrowing 
happenings, It ls very much worthy of consideration 
whether communal organisations should be allowed 
to have freeplay in the country. We have to bulld 
the nation on strong foundations. No effort should 
be spared to promote national feelings in the 
country and discourage and weaken all separatist 
_ forces. 

Much stress is rightly put, especially in intellectual 
circles, on the need for liberal trends to manifest 
themselves in the practice of all religions in the 
country. This deserves undiluted support of all right- 
thinking people in the country. No unity in the 
country is possible on the basis of narrow- 
mindedness or intolerance. After living together for 
centuries, our countrymen, belonging to various 
religions, have built up a composite culture. If there 
was some intolerance in any earlier period, it 
yielded place to tolerance and mutual understanding. 
Sheer commonsense, political necessities, and the 
work of our artists, mystics, and sages drew the 
country towards unity in diversity. There is no other 
path open to our countrymen unless we choose 
self-destruction and disaster. 

Our country has been through a series of grim 
experiences in connection with a most bizarre 
dispute centring round a place of worship. It has led 
to enormous and widespread suffering. We venture 
to hope that good sense will now prevail and that 
we will have learnt a few valuable lessons in both 
political and religious fields. Gandhi had gone deep 
into this communal question and strove valiantly to 
find that right answer. May we not again go back to 
him and seek the ingredients of a right answer? He 
has also much to tell us in other vital fields of life. 

This is just one aspect, indeed a very vital aspect 
of Gandhi’s approach to the problem of communal 
harmony. He had some dreams about India after it 
achieved its political freedom. These were not 
dreams of a visionary. He had a clear vision of a 
free India in all vital spheres of life—political, 
economic, social, and cultural. He wished his free 
India to do great things not only for itself but also, if 


it trod the right path, for the entire humanity. Indian 
culture at its best had something in it which 
qualified it to make a vital contribution to the 
shaping of a new world civilisation. The key to 
peace for which the world is yearning could very 
much lie in India’s hands if only it had the right 
vislon and this vision could be translated in some 
good measure into political, social, economic and 
cultural reality. Gandhi was firmly convinced that 
this great vision of his would be untranslatable into 
reality if communal harmony or national unity 
escaped India. Its absence would foul the whole 
atmosphere and obstruct progress in almost every 
direction. 


* 


THE country has massive economic problems 
facing it. All our Five Year Plans were largely 
concemed with an attempt to solve them. The 
abject poverty of a formidable number of our people 
is intolerable and wholly inconsistent with the kind 
of a just social and equitable order at which we had 
aimed, both during our struggle for freedom and 
later after freedom was attained. Several efforts 
have been made to tackle these economic problems 
but the results have been limited. We may have a 
middle class which lives well, can educate its 
children, and have access to some medical care in 
times of need. We also have an affluent class which 
can indulge in extravagances. But beyond these 
classes exists a large mass of humanity which lives 
below what is called the poverty level. In all his 
plans and calculations, therefore, Gandhi was at 
pains to find work and a living wage for every able- 
bodied person in the country. 

Gandhi devoted considerable thought to this vital 
subject of work for everybody. Democracy would be 
a very poor thing unless everybody had work or 
some means of honourable living. It may not even 
last. In this connection, he emphasised the 
importance of the spinning-wheel and the 
rejuvenation of the village economy. Those of us 
who had been brought up to think In terms of what 
the West has achieved and the advances it has 
made in material welfare are apt to think that India 
too could do the same on a comparable scale. India 
too, like the West, could be extensively urbanised 
with a steady diminution in the number of people 
dependent on agriculture. But Gandhi clearly saw 
that this hope was very much unrealistic. In his 
scheme, he permitted a large measure of 
industrialisation but he was convinced that, as far 
as basic necessities of life were concemed, there 
should be active revival of cottage and village 
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industry with science and technology coming in only 
to increase their productlvity. Here were simple, 
cheap means by which our people could be 
involved in productive activities. Our country's 
leadership listened to Gandhi but was slow and 
hesitant in making the right beginning. Some steps 
were taken but they did not go for enough in the 
right direction. 

All political parties, the country as a whole, and 
the govemment in particular, have to be clear in 
their approach to this subject of village industries. 
Much vague talk Is indulged in by political leadership 
in the country leading to a considerable amount of 
confusion and uncertainty. The whole subject calls 
for some hard and clear-cut decisions. It must be 
realised that there is a conflict between large-scale 
and highly mechanised industries and the small- 
scale and tiny sectors. This conflict can be resolved 
if we keep steadily in view our real basic objectives. 
It is thought by some of our foolish countrymen that 
in espousing the cause of village or cottage 
industries, Gandhi was opposing science and all the 
benefits and blessings it could bring. He had said 
that he would not mind if thirty thousand people 
produced all the goods that the country needed 
through the latest inventions of science, but the 
question is what do we do with the rest of the 
population. 

The economic content of democracy would be 
highly meagre if millions are out of work and 
employment and lead aimless lives. We have now 
with us an experience of almost half a century in the 
field of development. With all the new wealth we 
might have created, we are still one of the poorest 
countries in the world. The consequences of millions 
of people remaining out of work are not just 
economic nor are they just confined to the persons 
unemployed or semi-employed. They affect the 
whole social, political, economic, and cultural scene 
in the country—increasing lawlessness, growth in 
crude violence, and continuous exodus from rural to 
urban areas making the latter less and less livable. | 
need hardly labour the point. 

These days there is a growing tendency in the 
large-scale sector to absorb less and less manpower 
so that the goods it produces are competitive in the 
world market. There is now a new threat to the tiny 
or village sector in the shape of multinationais. | 
may not go into the rights and wrongs of the new 
industrial policy of our government. The loosening 
or removal of controls on the indigenous large-scale 
sector has by and large been welcome. But there 
are other features which are far from being non- 
controversial. It is in all this more complex context 
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that an urgent and honest review of the place of our 
village industries in the total industrial scheme of 
the country should be undertaken. 


* 


IN the social and cultural field, the message of 
Gandhi was clear beyond any possibility of 
misunderstanding. His stress was on equality. 
Democracy ín the India of today has to be nothing 
short of a revolution. Many inequalities should be on 
their way to extinction. The spirit of democracy 
rebels against them and this rebellion is beginning 
to take place. How orderly or disorderly the rebellion 
is another matter. A heavy blow has rightly been is 
struck at the evil of untouchability. More blows are 
necessary. There is also a new movement for 
improving the conditions of the backward 
communities. Electoral considerations animating 
this movement may well be there but the need for 
social equalisation of all our people is unquestionably 
great and urgent. 

To this social awakening we may add the 
growing recognition of the need for some effective 
decentralisation of power and authority which was 
an article of faith with Gandhi. The country has 
seen that concentration of power and authority, 
whether in planning or in other spheres, was wrong, 
unprofitable, and very harmful. We all know how 
Gandhi viewed growth in the power of the state with 
deep distrust. He was all for releasing the creative 
energies of our people—of each individual, man 
and woman. Our rulers have yet to realise this and 
translate it into political and economic reality. There 
could be a big healthy change in the political life of 
our country once Panchayati Raj became an, 
effective force. 

With all his preoccupation with the difficult 
problems of India, Gandhiís approach to life 
embraced in its scope the whole of humanity. There 
is much talk today of globalisation of the Indian 
economy but its basis is not the oneness of 
mankind. Each country has to compete with other 
countries for the promotion of its national interest. 
This may be good and necessary within certain 
limits but none of the service of mankind is its 
motivating spirit. 

Gandhi's spirit of internationalism has a different 
odour about it. Let me quote: 

| would not like to live in this world if it is not one world. 


My patnotism is not an exclusive thing It is all-embracing 
and | should relect that patriotism vhich sought to mount 
upon the distress or the exploitation of other nationalities 


One cannot serve the country injuring the world at large In 
(Continued on page 30) 
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India and Non-Development Paradigm 
D.M. DIWAKAR 


T here is a school of thought among political 

lM economists, who propound the thesis that 
India remains trapped in a techno-cultural syndrome 
which pushes it deeper and deeper into the 
quagmire of non-development.! They do admit that 
during the past 45 years, the per capita income in 
real terms has been growing at an annual average 
rate of 1.5 per cent. There has been marginal 
improvement in some indicators of economic growth 
of per capita consumption of coal, steel, petrol and 
petroleum products, electricity, etc. Per capita 
availability of foodgrains has grown at an annual 

4 average rate of 0.5 per cent. Not that these material 
gains to the society have been extremely low but 
have accrued mainly to the top 20 per cent of Indian 
workers, about 10 per cent engaged in organised 
sector and other 10 per cent consisting of adults of 
the rich farmers’ families. 

There are many evidences of ever increasing 
regional economic disparity. On the top of these 
unemployment, disguised unemployment and under- 
employment have been growing apace. Though no 
precise estimate is available, a reasonable estimate 
of backlog of unemployment would be about 2.5 
crores of persons and over 70 lakh persons are 
being added every year to the unemployment, 
disguised unemployment and underemployment 
sectors. This huge mass of lumpen ' proletariat 
enmeshed in feudal traditions and ethos, has been 

*"getting increasingly associated with the dons of the 
under world (who not only posses black money in 
abundance but are the prime movers of the parallel 
economy running through the length and breadth of 
India and, therefore, wield considerable political 
power) and contributing mainly to the ever-increasing 
organised violence in the country. The issues 
related to these violences may be anything ranging 
from petty. feuds to communal passions, linguistic 

' identities, caste-contradictions, ethnic questions, 
etc. 

Masses who remain ignorant of their material 
conditions of living and contradiction therein, join 
the fray as per their traditional beliefs and passions. 
Writing in the August 27, 1925 issue of Young india 

É (p. 299) Gandhi.said: 
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Idieness is the great cause, the root of all evil, and if that 

root can be destroyed, most of the evils can be remedied 

without further effort A nation that is starving has little hope 

or inriative left in it it becomes tndifferent to filth and 

disease It says of all reforms, ‘to what good?’ That winter 

of despair can only be turned into the 'sun-shine of the 

hope’ for the millions only through the life-giving wheel—the 

charkha 

If interpreted properly this quotation conveys a 
philosophy which was even hardly understood by 
progressive forces then. it not only conveys that 
idleness is a curse and is a phenomenon of non- 
development but that there is serious limits to 
growth in the techno-cultural syndrome evolved wlth 
the progress of capitalism in the world and charkha 
(not to be taken literally) symbolises an alternative 
techno-cultural syndrome. This philosophy of Gandhi 
runs through the pages he wrote on ‘Village 
Swaraj’. 


+ 


EARLIER to Gandhi, Ricardo in the early nineteenth 
century (when capitalist mode of production had 
taken firm roots in England) had perceived the limits 
to growth on account of niggardliness of nature in 
his famous formulation known as the Law of 
Diminishing Returns. It was the folly committed by 
post-Keynesian growth theorists who neglected this 
aspect of ‘limits to growth’ and propounded the 
thesis that given the technological syndrome, the 
economic growth in any society is an increasing 
function of saving rate (that i$, rate of accumulation). 
some went even beyond this and provided evidence 
to show that technological progress is positively 
correlated with accumulation. This theory had an 
euphoric effect on the Third World countries 
(including those who had recently won political 
freedom) and they began to force the pace of 
accumulation (that is, capital formation) by increasing 
their domestic saving rate and also by begging for 
foreign aid that is, loans and grants) from the 
developed countries (that is, the neo-imperialist 
nation) and began to imitate uncritically the 
technologies developed in resource endowment and 
thereby entered in a dependence paradigm set.? 
Foreign aid and Import became the kingpin of the 
development in these nations which manifests itself 
in ever-increasing foreign indebtedness and 
concomitant debt-servicing, foreign trade deficit and 
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strengthening grip of the neo-imperialism on these 
nations.? 
This also resulted in increased use of non- 


renewable resources of the world coupled with ` 


environmental and ecological degradation at a fast 
pace. This led to revival of ‘limits to growth’ theories 
in the recent past couple of decades in the writings 
such as from institutions like MIT and Club of Rome 
and publications, Limits of Growth, The Closing 
Circle, The Blueprint for Survival, The Silent Spring, 
The Problem of the Coming Dark Age, etc. The 
essential implication of the revived thesis of ‘limits 
of growth' is that the development of mankind is not 
possible unless the existing techno-cultural syndrome 
is abandoned. 

There is, however, an alternative for the neo- 
imperialist nations if they decide to use the non- 
renewable resources exclusively for themselves 
and allow the rest of the mankind to have a 
barbarian existence deep in the quagmire of non- 
development.‘ The neo-imperialists are, now in a 
position to do it because large bulk of the Third 
World countries have already surrendered. their 
economic sovereignty to the neo-imperialists and 
` more are in the process of doing it. Since a large 
bulk of the Third World countries today (in order to 
overcome their foreign exchange crisis which has 
arisen on account of ever-increasing foreign 
Indebtedness and concomitant debt-servicing, foreign 
trade deficit, etc.) are literally begging for foreign 
investments and are offering concessions after 
concessions; it is, therefore, the easiest thing for 
the neo-imperialists to invest in the non-renewable 
resource sectors and acquire monopoly control over 
them. 

Foreign investments in trade, commerce and 
industry to promote international division of labour 
and expansion of market came to an end in the 
nineteenth century but thereafter colonial and semi- 
colonial exploitation and concomitant imperialists’ 
investment in colonies were mainly to acquire the 
control of sources of scarce raw materlal needed ín 
the then evolving technological syndrome. 

The more capitalism is developed, the more strongly the 

shortage of raw materials is feit, the more intense the 

competition and the hunt for sources of raw materials 
throughout the whole world, the more desperate the 
struggle for the aquisition of colonies.* 

If this be the scenario, are Indians not hoping 
against hope for progress under the New Economic 
Policy 1991, which was forced on this country by 
the IMF and the World Bank, the agents of neo- 
imperialism, when they came to our rescue to 
overcome the foreign exchange crisis in rhid-1991? 

The only gain (if at all it is a gain in the true 
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sense of the term) is that there has been a sharp 
decline In the inflation rate. But if one goes into the 
causes of this decline, one may not feel very ~ 
confident to call it a gain. This decline has been 
achieved because the IMF and the World Bank 
have laid down the condition that the budget deficit 
of the Union Government should not exceed 6.5 per 
cent of the GDP in 1991-92 and 5.0 per cent of the 
GDP in 1992-93. Since, there was not much scope 
of increasing the tax rates and since the import 
dutles have to be drastically reduced under the 
diktat of the IMF and the World Bank, the rate of 
increase of government expenditure suffered a set- 
back. 


* 


SINCE the days of World War Il, the fortune of 
Indian industrial expansion has remained linked to^ 
the increase in government expenditure and, 
therefore, a decline in the rate of growth of 


"government expenditure brought about an adverse 


impact on industrial and employment sectors as 
well as in the effective demand in the market. In 
many government-aided institutions, salaries remain 
unpaid for months together. This has In turn brought 
about a decline in the rate of Inflation. Therefore, in 
the real sense of the term, a drop in the inflation 
rate to about 6.5 per cent does not indicate 
development oriented India, the country faced 
industrial recession after adoption of the New 
Economic Policy. There has also been no let-up in 
the increasing rate of foreign trade deflcit which has 
been 1.6 billion US dollars during April-February 
1991-92 and has gone up to 3.5 billion US dollars 


for the corresponding period of 1992-93. The y~ 


foreign indebtedness is estimated to have increased 


- to about 90 billion US dollars today and, therefore, 


the burden of foreign debt service continues to be 
on the increase. The much-awaited foreign 
investments following the liberalisation syndrome in 
the New Economic Policy (which was supposed to 
take care of our ever increasing adverse balance of 
payment crisis) is nowhere in sight. On the other 
hand, further tightening of the grip of neo-imperialism 
Is looming large on the horizon. The deepening of 
the economic crisis has given further boost to 
lumpenisation and criminalisation of the Indian 
society. Are these then not sufficient evidences to 
suggest that neo-imperialist nations In the name of 
advocating globalisation is managing to secure the 
non-renewable resources for their own nationals 
and pushing the others in the quagmire of non- 
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samarpan or Suicide? 


VASUDHA DHAGAMWAH 


he emotions raised to an unbearable pitch by 

T Medha Patkar’s decision to lead her band of 
colleagues into the swollen waters of the Narmada 
on August 6 have now been dissipated. The 
samarpan has been postponed indefinitely, the 
leaders have been arrested—some say after they 
had announced the postponement—and released. 
There is reason to believe that the Committee 
formed to look into the Sardar Sarovar Project will 
not function and that the Narmada Bachao Andolan 
(NBA) has over-played its hand. However, Medha 
_Patkar is a very intelligent strategist and one hopes 

( that something may still be salvaged. 

Now that things are a bit less tense it is proper 
that we should look at the whole notion of samarpan. 

After the All India Harsud Mela with its solemn 
oath-takings, Medha came to Delhi and local 
activists were asked for support in this plan of 
action. As Medha outlined it then, the oustees 
would simply refuse to quit their villages. They 

', would sit down resolutely and drown. 

"| can well belleve that of you or Baba Amte. | 
just do not believe that householders can do that to 
their children. In any case, since | do not intend to 
join your band | think it totally unethical to encourage 
others to kill themselves." 

“Won't the government brings in the army and 
evict people?" asked my colleague. 

^. Someone else answered: "Those days are gone. 
A democratic govemment cannot behave so high- 
handedly." 

The MARG has been anti-dam because our 
studies all over India have shown that the affected 
population is invariably pauperised. We had been 
going to the Narmada Valley before Medha, 
explaining to the Bhils on both side of the river that 
the dam was coming up and they should get 
together to fight it. We did surveys in five tehsils of 
Madhya Pradesh entitled "Sardar Sarovar Oustees— 

_ What Do They Know?" to demonstrate how little 
and how casually the Madhya Pradesh Govemment 
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told people anything about the dam, about the 
displacement, about rehabilitation. We had only 
stopped going when the NBA virtually directed the 
villagers not to let us in. We were told that the NBA 
did not want the people to know that the dam was 
coming up, because then they would opt for 
rehabilitation and the anti-dam movement would be 
weakened. In other words, the NBA was in no way 
lagging behind the government in hiding information. 
The movement was greater than the people. The 
activists may deny it now but | have had this said to 
me and my colleagues by more than one person, 
albeit not by Medha herself. The NBA also did not 
approve of the MARG's basic question, to wit, "If 
there is even one per cent chance of the dam 
coming up, what will you do with the people?" The 
answer was that they would drown in protest. 


* 


EARLY this year Medha came to Delhi. The letter 
inviting us to one of her meetings, which we 
attended, contained a proforma which we could use 
to declare that we would join the Samarpan Dal. 
These proformas were also distributed at that 
meeting. 

As August 6 drew near some of those who swore 
the solemn oath at Harsud began to change their 
minds. One activist, based outside the Narmada 
Valley, said: 

"| agreed to sit down as the waters rose round 
me. Now Medha wants us to walk into waters that 
have already risen. That is suicide, not samarpan. | 
won't do it.” 

The distinction he made may be seen as non- 
existent by many. After all Ja/ Samadhi did require 
entering deep waters. 

The term samadhi is erroneously used to describe 
the natural or involuntary death of a great figure, 
especially a religious one. But the samadhi was 
planned in advance, the day was set and the event 
was made public. It was an individual's decision to 
terminate his life. Samadhi could be taken by fire, 
water or burial. Dnyaenshwar—the young genius 
saint of Maharashtra who expounded the Geeta in 
Marathi in the twelfth century, took samadhi at the 
age of 21. He had an underground chamber 
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excavated under a fig tree—holy to Lord Dattatreya— 
and himself sealed into it. His family, friends, well- 
wishers all bade him a tearful farewell, and while 
they tried to dissuade him, no one physically 
stopped him. 

The concept of samadhi is of relinquishing one's 
life because one percelves that one's life's work is 
done. It was often a mute protest against injustice. 
Dnyaenshwar's decision can certainly be interpreted 
in this light. As the son of a sanyasi he had no place 
in caste society. 

Samarpan, dharna, traga were all known modes 
of protest used in ancient India. Dhama needs no 
explanation. To do traga was to abandon the home 
and hearth. The whole population would simply 
abandon their village to set up somewhere else. 

Traga would not be appropriate here for the 
struggle is for saving one's homes. Moreover it is 
not a possible mode of expressing protest in these 
days where land is scarce and over used. 

Samarpan is a concept one comes across in the 
Jataka Kathas where, for example, the Bodhisatva- 
Deer King goes himself to the royal kitchens in the 
place of the doe with a baby fawn to suckle. When 
the Pandavas were in Agyalvas, they stayed over- 
night with a family whose tum it was to supply a 


human being to appease an Asur's hunger. Bhim. 


opted to go in the place of his host's son. Of course 
Bhim being Bhim killed the Bakasur. But the action 
was fraught with danger and could be called 
samarpan. The German priests who volunteered to 
replace a Jewish prisoner in a pit where they were 
flung by the Nazis to die of hunger and thirst was a 
supreme case of samarpan. 

Samarpan is self-sacrifice for a cause, for the 
benefit of someone else. But it is the sacrifice by 
one person. It is not a collective action nor is it the 
action of one who is in danger. 

The NBA did not meet any of these requirements. 
It invited people to join the Samarpan Dal, laying 
itself in general and Medha in particular, open to 
criminal charges of incitement to suicide or abetment 
to murder. The Samarpan Dal included potential 
oustees. It did not declare the place where the 
mass action—in itself excluded from samarpan—was 
to take place. 

Mahatma Gandhi used other non-violent means 
of protest. Gandhijis fasts were announced in 
advance and then he undertook them alone. He 
actively discouraged others who wished to join him. 
The only mass protests were the Salt Satyagraha 
and the Civil Disobedience Movement. Neither 
required people to kill themselves, though certainly 
they faced the risk of injury and death at the hands 


of the police. 

The near religious modes of protest, evoked by 
swearing upon the limpld waters of the Narmada 
come nowhere near the concept of the Samarpan 
Dal. Nor is the concept Gandhian. The perfectly 
justified retort would be that one is not required to 
be slavishly imitatlve, one can surely create new 
instruments of protest. 

Accepted. The strategy, therefore, cannot be 
faulted on these grounds alone. But what of the 
ethics behind it? 

A movement is started to save people. It is not 


meant to lead them to their deaths. They can die 


without the movement. To set one's face Implacably 
against alternatives at the cost of the lives of 
others, when one's own home and hearth are safe, 
is unethical. If some of the non-valleyite activists 
had drowned themselves, their grieving families 


would not have lost the roof over their heads or~, 


their livelihood. But the Bhils who dutifully raised 
anti-dam slogans at Rajghat a few days ago will 
lose their all. Gandhiji had the towering courage to 
withdraw his non-cooperation movement when it 
turned violent at Chauri-Chaura, even though the 
peaceful marchers had been provoked by the 
police. They retaliated by setting fire to the police 
station, burning two or three policemen alive. If a 
movement fails one must have the courage to own 
up and find other ways. Its leaders have no moral 
right to lead their followers to destruction. But for 
this one must have the courage not to Identify the 
movement with oneself. Personalities must give 
away to causes. 

As a political instrument of protest the NBA has 
been remarkably successful in high lighting, across 
the world, the folly and wickedness of large dams. 
The politics of protest are the politics of securing 
betterment, and not annihilation. But the NBA 
cannot expect to win every battle and it cannot 
expect to say NO to any mention of rehabilitation, 
education, reduction of the dam’s height or other 
altematives. Both from the point of ethical and 
political criteria the strategy of the Samarpan Dal 
does not pass muster. 

What we now need is a person of national 
eminence whose Integrity is beyond dispute, who is 
a saintly politiclan and who can say such things to 
Medha with compelling authority. Is there one such 
person? If not, with our small voices we must call 
out to her across the bleak waters as | am doing 


now: 
Collective samarpan is collective suicide Do not lead the 
Valley dwellers to certain death, simply because they wil 
not be happy elsewhere Re-think your strategy to serve 
the Valley you love so well. Wi 
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FOCUS 


Child labour has lately acquired considerable prominence in the mass media. With India’s accession to the 
UN Convention on the Rights of the Child in December 1992 it has now become obligatory for the 
Government of India to undertake measures to eliminate the scourge of child labour which has assumed 
serious proportions in recent days. In this backdrop we are publishing the following articles and Interviews 


to focus attention on this highly relevant problem affecting our society as a whole. 


—Editor 


Unconstitutional Politics and Child Labour 
UPENDRA BAXI 


he Constitution of India is solicitous of 
T. children's well-being, development and their 
rights. The practices of Indian politics since the 
independence have been cruel and callous, betraying 
many a constitutional aspiration and provision. The 
problem of child labour in India is at once, at one 
and the same time, the problem of the production 
and reproduction of unconstitutional—and even 
anti-constitutional—politics. 

The inability or unwillingness to perceive this 
organic linkage between the miserable plight of 
India's labouring children (nearly half out of the total 
82.2 million child population of 6-14 year age 
group), and illegitimate practices and formations of 
power has retarded purposeful social policy and 
action both in the state and civil society. The 
inability to realise this linkage has given child labour 
the appearance of a natural phenomenon, which no 
analysis or action can overcome. Mgst of us may 
not like it but we feel helpless, as helpless as in the 
case of “natural” disasters like cyclone, earthquake 
or famine whose consequences we bear as much 
as we can but whose occurrence is beyond full 
human anticipation or control. 

This naturalisation of a socially and politically 
produced phenomenon stands challenged by the 
Indian Constitution which insists that child labour is 
a product of human policy choices and is liable to 
reversal by well-defined policy—and where necessary 
by police—action. And despite this clear,. cogent 
and compelling problematisation of child labour by 
the text of the Constitution, even as late as 1985, 
the Union Labour Ministry concedes the existence 
of child labour as a "harsh reality". (Ministry of 
Labour, Annual Heport 54, 1985) A more whole- 
hearted repudiation of the Constitution by those 
who seek and derive power and authority from it is 
hard to imagine. 

What makes it possible for the acknowledgement 
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of child labour as a “harsh reality’? Surely, the 
answer lies in the lawlessness of the Indian state 
which not merely acknowledges this reality, but 
justifies Its inactlon on every front by a mix of 
arguments which offends the demands of elementary 
reasoning. The state agents (hardly to be dignified 
with the description of "policy-makers") maintain a 
perverse kind of paternalism when they argue that 
the state ought not intervene 

since poor parents need the Income of their children It is 

thus a matter of social justice that the children of the poor 

be allowed to work. (M Weiner, The Child and the State in 

India, p. 13, 1991) 

Not merely a perverse paternalism but a perverse 
sense of social justice is also here at work. Since 
the children of the non-poor do not need to work 
and only the children of the poor need to work, 
‘social justice signifies really ‘class’ justice (or in the 
more contemporary Indian political idiom of Hindutva, 
a form of karmic justice: to each according to her 
karma !). Since the Impoverished will always be with 
us, Social (class) justice will also require the 
continual reproduction of the deprived, destitute and 
devastated labouring children. And on a karmic 
conception of justice, which is rooted in Hindu 
cosomology, mere state power dare not reverse the 
logic of cycles of birth and rebirths, which is divinely 
ordained. Accordingly, any interrogation of 
justification of child labour will either be labelled as 
"Marxist" or "pesudo-secular', ungrounded in either 
case in cultural nationalism. 


> 


CLEARLY, such justifications for abstention of state 
action are not—happily so far—extended to other 
domains. Practice of "untouchability", gender-based 
discrimination, custodial violence against women, 
caste-based discrimination in public employment 
against the Scheduled Tribes and Castes, are all 
"harsh" realities. But state agents in India have not 
justified inaction on this ground; indeed, they have 
expanded the powers of an interventionist state 
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(and rightly so) to combat these harsh realities. In 
all these situations, social justice does not embody 
either the class or cosmic notions of justice, 
constantly doing their evil work in the area of child 
labour. 

The Constitution adopts a fundamentalist strategy 
of outlawing child labour; the state agents adopt, in 
contrast, the incrementally reformist position. This 
became clear in the 1986 legislation on child labour, 
where the "reformists" won the day by the following 
moves: by stressing the tenacity of child labour in 
the economic matrix of India, by characterising it as 
a "necessary evil" and by arguing that illegalisation 
of child labour will require unprecedented state 
intervention which may, after all, not ameliorate but 
rather aggravate the misery of India's children. 
Unfortunately, some child activist groups also saw 
in the legislation a ploneering encouragement of 
their minuscule experimentation in ameliorating of 
the conditions of the working child. 

Jn what ways does the Constitution enunciate 
what | call the fundamentalist position on child 
labour? Three salient provisions enunciate the 
constitutional conception of the child in India. 

First, Article 24, a fundamental right against 
exploitation, requires that — 

no child below the age of fourteen years shall be employed 

to work in any factory or mine or engaged in any other 

hazardous employment. 

A fundamentalist reading of these words 
emphasises that this Article prohibits employment 
of children in hazardous employment and argues 
that all employment is per se, in itself, hazardous 
because to put a child to work is to confiscate 
childhood. But the constitutional intent was to 
protect and promote childhood. 

Secondly, this intent is abundantly clarified by 
Article 45 which, as a Directive Principle of State 
Policy, fundamental in the governance of India, 
requires the state to endeavour within the first 
decade of independence, to provide "free and 
compulsory education for all children until they 
complete the age of fourteen years”. Education, 
was to be free and compulsory; the state stood 
summoned to overcome the argument of resources 
and culture (the latter especially in regard to girls, 
for whom education was—and to a large extent still 
is—disvalued and disfavoured). And such education 
was not possible with exploitation of children by 
putting them to work. Article 45 examplifies the 
notion of employment of children as being by its 
very nature hazardous. And so keen was the 
solicitude of the Constitution-makers that in a rare 
dedication they enjoined vigorous action in the very 
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first decade of India's Constitution. It is a matter of 
record that even Chacha Nehru—beloved of India's 


children—did not seek to commit the nation to the © 


fulfilment of this constitutional vision. Only 
hagiography of Panditji can evade this central 
failure of Nehru's leadership of India. 

Third, the Directive Principles embodied in Article 
39(e) and (f) reinforce the fundamentalist reading 
when they obligate the state to ensure that 

—the health and strength of workers, men and 
women and the tender age of children are not 
abused; 

—citizens are not forced by economic necessity 
to enter avocations unsuited to their age or strength; 

—children are given opportunities and facilities to 
develop in a healthy manner and in conditions of 
dignity and freedom; $ 

—childhood and youth are protected against 
exploitation and against moral and material 
abandonment. 

When read with Article 24, these principles 
suggest in an uncontestable way that employment 
of children stands outlawed by the Constitution. 
Even if the reformist position may be seen justified 
by some pragmatic grounds, the Constitution forbids 
recourse to these. 


* 


THE so-called 'reformist approach is also not 
marked with any integrity of purpose as any careful 
reader of literature on child exploitation beginning 
with the 1979 Report of the Committee on Child 
Labour or of the 1991 National Commission on 
Rural Labour will notice. If this is not enough, one 
should carefully look at the 1991 Report of a Fact- 
Finding Committee (Dr J.P. Verghese, Ms G.S. 
Misra, Dr M.P. Raju) appointed by the Supreme 
Court of India, to examine the conditions of bonded 
child labourers in the Mirzapur, Varanasi, Allahabad 
Palamau (Gadhva) and Rohtas districts in Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar and the narrative of exploitation 
of children in Sivkasi match factory, in the 1991 
decision of the Supreme Court (M.C. Mehta vs. 
State of Tamil Nadu). But for constitutionally sensitive 
and responsive justices, the reformist approach 
would not have had even a tittle of legitimacy. 

The reformist approach, in the perspective of a 
fundamentalist reading of the Indian Constitution, 
reinforces the process of 'moral and material 
abandonment’ of India's labouring children. It also 
simultaneously marks the process of “moral 
abandonment” by India’s ruling elite of the Indian 
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Constitution itself! 

The “moral” abandonment of the indian 
Constitution has been paradoxically delegitimated 
by the current phase of globalisation. Three instances 
should suffice for the present purpose. The first 
major development is the adoption of the Convention 
on the Rights of the Child, the World Declaration on 
the Survival, Protection and Development of Children, 
and the Plan of Action for Implementation of the 
Declaration. Second, the Declaration of the World 
Conference on Education for ail at Jomiten, Thailand. 
And the third, more directly bearing on child labour, 
is the initiative by the Indian and international 
human rights groups to persuade the governments 


of industrialised nations to threaten or to actually 
ban import of products entailing unconscionable 
exploitation of child labour. 

The first two sets of initlatives have led to a 
welcome emphasis on dedication of resources to 
elementary -and primary education, which might 
eventually have some arneliorative impact on the 
child labour situation in India. Indeed, the Indian 
constitutional provisions could be said to have 
anticipated some of the recent enunciations of the 
child's rights, since the Constitution is one of the 
inaugural Constitution-making endeavours in a post- 
colonial world. In a sense, the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child, and associated instruments, 


India’s Accession to the Convention on the Rights of the Child 


I n December 11, 1992, the instrument of 
ie accession by the Government of India to 
the above-mentioned Convention was deposited 
with the UN Secretary-General. 
The Instrument by India contains the following 
declaration: 
(Original: English) 
While fully subscribing to the objectives and 
purposes of the Convention, realising that certain 
of the rights of the Child, namely those pertaining 
to the economic, social and cultural rights can only 
be progressively implemented In the developing 
countries, subject to the extent of available 
resources and within the framework of international 
co-operation; recognising that the child has to be 
protected from exploitation of all forms including 
economic exploitation; noting that for several 
reagons children of different ages do work In india; 
having prescribed minimum ages for employment 
In hazardous occupations and in certain other 
areas; having made regulatory provisions regarding 
hours and conditions of employment; and being 
aware that it is not practical immediately to prescribe 
minimum ages for admission to each and every 
area of employment In india—the Government of 
India undertakes to take measures to progressively 
Implement the provisions of Article 32, particularly 
paragraph 2(a), In accordance with Its national 
legislation and relevant international Instruments to 
which ft Is a State Party. 
In accordance with its article 49 (2), the 


Convention entered into force for India on the ç. 


thirtieth day after the date of deposit of the 
instrument, i.e., on January 10, 1993. 
March 22, 1993 


Convention on the Rights of the Child 


Article 32 
1: States Parties recognise the right of the child 
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to be protected from economic exploitation 
and from performing any work that is likely 
to be hazardous or to interfere with the 
child's education, or to be harmful to the 
child's health or physical, mental, spiritual, 
moral or social development. 

2. States Parties shall take legislative, 
administrative, social and educational 
measures to ensure the implementation of 
the present article. To this end, and having 
regard to the relevant provisions of other 
intemational instruments, States Parties shall 
in particular: 

(a) Provide for a minimum age or minimum 
ages for admission to employment; 

(b) Provide for appropriate regulation of the 
hours and conditions of employment; 

(c) Provide for appropriate penalties or other 
sanctions to ensure the effective 
enforcement of the present article. 


Article 49 

1. The present Convention shall enter into 
force on the thirtleth day following the date 
of deposit with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations of the twentieth instrument of 
ratification or accession. 
For each State ratifying or acceding to the 
Convention after the deposit of the twentieth 
instrument of ratification or accession, the 
Convention shall enter into force on the 
thirtieth day after the deposit by such State 
of its instruments of ratification or accession. 
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unfold the inner dynamics of the Indian constitutional 
text, which unfortunately Indian politics repealed In 
practice. 

The third development makes one rethink the 
diiplomacy of human rights, at least for the most 
vulnerable sections of humanity, namely, children. 
Howsoever hurtful to Indian pride, it is significant 
that the same proponents of acceptance of "harsh 
reality" of child labour in India are at least beginning 
to appreciate—even if with reluctance—the 
Importance of the Indian constitutional aspiration. In 
their newly-acquired discomfort at child rights 
diplomacy, politicians have suddenly begun 
interrogating those who read the Constitution in a 
fundamentalist sense. 

At a recent lecture on "Politics as Destiny" in 
` Patna (at the A.N. Sinha Institute) presided over by 
Chief Minister Laloo Prasad, | raised the issue of 
unconstitutional politics in relation to child labour. 
The Chief Minister, in response, asked: "How many 
of intellectuals and opinionators in their daily life 
practice what they preach to politicians?" 

It would be wrong to take this interrogation as an 
exercise of the pot calling the kettle black! Rather, 
the question suggests that toleration of child labour 
is a 'vitue' which state agents leam from the civil 


society. 

The Constitution commands both the state and 
civil soclety to cease and desist from co-producing 
the political evil we name ‘child labour. Clearly, 
Article 24, on-a fundamentalist reading of it, erects 
a prohibition which applies co-equally to state as 
well as society. But it would be vain for those who 
wield the sovereign power of the state to maintain 
that their moral abandonment of the Constitution 
and the child is justified because average Indian 
citizens condone child labour. 

Globalisation—in the benign sense of protection 
of rights of the child—must now coerce 
globalisation—in the malignant sense of crass 
economic domination requiring the obscene 
sycophancy of 'unipolarism'—to provide for a just 
North-South economic order which would facilitate 
protection and promotion of the rights of the child. 
In this sense, human rights diplomacy is a double- 
edged weapon. The Indian practitloners of politics, 
even in their present state of decadence, ought to 
be able to realise the potential for a moral leadership 
of the world, on behalf of India's and the world's 
children, otherwise forever threatened with the 
confiscation of their childhood. 

aM 


Government promoting Rights of the Child 


J.N. DIXIT 


The following are the replies given by Foreign Secretary J.N. Dixit to a set of questions presented to him 
on behalf of Mainstream. 


Q. Could you briefly present the background to the 
Government of India’s accession to the UN 
Convention on the Rights of the Child last 
December? What were the reasons for the 
delay in depositing with the UN Secretary- 
General the instruments of accession to the 
Convention (which was adopted by the UN 
General Assembly three years earlier, that is, 
on November 20, 1989)? 

A. Before the country accedes to any International 
Convention, the government has to examine 
whether there is any conflict between the 
International Convention and provisions of 
domestic law. Where necessary, amendments 
are made in the domestic legislation to harmonise 
it with the International Convention. This entails 
inter-ministerial consultation and approval of 
Parliament and does necessarily take some 


time. This explains the time gap between 
adoption of the Convention in 1989 and India’s 
accession in 1992. India deposited the 
Instrument of Accession with the UN on 
December 11, 1992. 

Q. Now that the Government of India has acceded 
to the UN Convention on the Rights of the 
Child, is it not obligatory on the part of the 
government to bring about necessary changes 
in our legislations, with the purpose of giving 
legal sanction to the aim of ending child labour? 
If so, what is being or has been contemplated in 
official circles in this regard? 

A. The Government of India are taking all measures 
for the implementation of the Rights of the 
Child. The Department of Women and Child 
Development are responsible for the 
implementation and follow-up of the UN 
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Convention on the Rights of the Child. They are 
taking all possible measures for its 
implementation. The government have 
announced a National Child Labour Policy. This 
Includes stepping up the enforcement of the 
Child Labour (Prohibition and Regulation) Act 
1986, the Factories Act 1948, the Mines Act 
1952, coverage of family and child labour under 
the income/employment generating programme 
under the overall aegis of the anti-poverty 
programme, formal and non-formal education of 
child labour, setting up of special schools for 
the child workers and creation of awareness 
through social activist groups and by other 
means about polícies and programmes relating 
to child labour. 

The government are also implementing an 
ILO programme entitled "''International 
Programme for the Elimination of Child Labour" 


(IPEC). This programme aims at complementing ` 


the government resources and efforts to 
encourage, promote and support action-oriented 
programme by non-governmental organisations 
and other institutions. 


. What measures are being lately taken to halt 


the export of goods involving child labour? 


. The Department of Women and Child 


Development are undertaking continuous 
measures for implementation of domestic law, 
as well as India’s commitments under the UN 
Convention on the Rights of the Child. The 
government are trying to ensure that child 
labour is not exposed to the prohibited category 
of hazardous employment. 


. Some voluntary groups working in defence of 


children employed in industries producing goods 
with the use of child labour claim the Government 
of India has of late positively responded only to 
pressure from outside (specifically Tom Harkln's 
Bill in the US Congress against import of goods 
involving child labour); whereas it was indifferent 
to pressures’ mounted inside the country for 
several years with the same objective in view. 
How would you react to this assertion? 


. The Government of India have been protecting 


and promoting the Rights of the Child as part of 
our indigenous policy rather than International 
pressure. 


. What was the Govemment of India's position 


on child labour at various international or 
regional gatherings held in the recent past (like 
the Commonwealth Summit at Harare in 1991, 
the SAARC Summit at Dhaka early this year, 
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and the UN Conference on Human Rights in 
Vienna this summer)? Why was the Government 
of India’s official statement at the Human Rights 
Conference in Vienna silent on the question of 
child fabour in India? Was this not a slideback 
from the Government of India’s stand at the 
SAARC Summit? 


. At the Seventh SAARC Summit at Dhaka in 


April 1993, the Heads of States or Governments 
reaffirmed their commitment to accord the 
highest priority to child survival, protection and 
development. India alongwith other countries 
expressed satisfaction that all the member- 
states had completed their national plan of. 
action on children. 

The child labour issue was not discussed at | 
the Harare Summit. 

During the recently concluded World 
Conference on Human Rights, Vienna, the 
Govemment of India very strongly supported 
the relevant sections of the Vienna Declaration 
relating to the Rights of the Child. The Vienna 
Declaration calls for the ratification of the 
Convention on the Rights of the Child by 1995, 
which India has already done. The World 
Conference also called for international 
cooperation to address the acute problem of 
children under specially difficult circumstances. 
A copy of the relevant excerpt from the Vienna 
Declaration is enclosed. (see pp. 22-23) India 
played a leading role in evolving consensus on 
these paragraphs. 


. As the lead Ministry entrusted with the task of 


acceding to the UN Convention on the Rights of 
the Chiid as well as sponsoring follow-up action, 
what is the Ministry of External Affairs doing in 
terms of preparing briefs for our missions 
(embassies, High Commissions, trade missions) 
abroad on the subject? How is the Ministry 
drawing on the NGOs and other interested 
groups in projecting India's image especially in 
those countries where an active campaign is 
underway against Import of Indian goods 
involving child labour? 


. The Government of India are fully committed to 


the promotion and protection of the Rights of 
the Child under domestic law as well as the UN 


Convention on the subject. Our missions abroad 


are kept briefed on the subject. However, 
implementation of human rights including the 
Rights of the Child lies within the domain of 
national sovereignty. The NGOs and other 
interested groups can make a major contribution 
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to the protection and promotion of the Rights of 
the Child by disseminating information and 
awareness of these rights. The government 





cannot influence the decisions of the NGOs 
about the manner in which they choose to 
project their viewpoint abroad. B 


World Conference on Human Rights 


The World Conference recognises the 
importance of the enjoyment by women of the 
highest standard of physical and mental health 
throughout their life span. In the context of the 
World Conference on Women, and the 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination Against Women, as well as the 
Teheran Proclamation of 1968, the World 
Conference reaffirms, on the basis of equality 
between women and men, a woman's right to 
accessible and adequate health care and the 
widest range of family planning services, as 
well as equal access to education at all levels. 
Treaty-monitoring bodies should include the 
status of women and the human rights of 
women in their deliberations and findings, making 
use of gender specific data. States should be 
encouraged to supply information on the situation 
of women de jure and de facto in their reports 
to treaty-monitoring bodies. The World 
Conference notes with satisfaction that the 
Commission on Human Rights adopted at its 
fourtyninth session, a resolution stating that 
rapporteurs and working groups in the field of 
human rights should also be encouraged to do 
so (Resolution 1993/46). Steps should also be 
takemny the Division for the Advancement of 
Women in cooperation with other United Naitons 
bodies, specifically the United Nations Centre 
for Human Rights to ensure that the United 
Nation's human rights activities regularly address 
violations of women's human rights, including 
gender specific abuses. Training for the United 
Nations human rights and humanitarian relief 
personnel to assist them to recognise and deal 
with human rights abuses particular to women 
and to carry out their work without gender bias 
should be encouraged. 

The World Conference urges governments and 
regional and international organisations to 
facilitate the access of women to decision- 
making posts and their greater participation in 
the decision-making process. It encourages 
further steps within the United Nations 
Secretariat to appoint and promote women staff 
members in accordance with the United Nations 
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Charter, and encourages other principal and 
subsidlary organs of the United Nations to 
guarantee the participation of women under 
conditions of equality. 

The World Conference welcomes the World 
Conference on Women to be held In Beijing in 
1995 and urges that human rights of women 
should play an important role in its deliberations, 
in accordance with the priority Conference 
themes of equality, development and peace. 


The Rights of the Child 

The World Conference reiterates the principles 
of “First Call for Children” and, in this respect, 
underlines the importance of major national and 
international efforts, especially those of the 
United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF), for 
promoting respect for the rignts of the child to 
survival, protection, development and 
participation. 

Measures should be taken to achieve universal 
ratification of the Convention on the Rights of 
the Child by 1995 and the universal signing of 
the World Summit Declaration and Plan of 
Action, as well as thelr effective implementation. 
The World Conference urges States to withdraw 
reservations to the Convention on the Rights of 
the Child contrary to the object and purpose of 
the Convention or otherwise contrary to 
international treaty law. 

The World Conference urges all nations to 
undertake measures to the maximum extent of 
their available resources, with the support of 
international cooperation, to achieve the goals 
in the World Summit Plan of Action. The 
Conference calls on States to integrate the 
Convention on the Rights of the Child into their 
national action plans. By means of these 
national action plans and through international 
efforts, particular priority should be placed to 
reduce infant and maternal mortality rates, 
reduce malnutrition and illiteracy rates and to 
provide access to safe drinking water and to 
basic education. Whenever so called for, national 
plans of action should be devised to combat 
devastating emergencies resulting from natural 
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disasters and armed conflicts and the equally 
grave problem of children in extreme poverty. 


4. The World Conference urges all States, with 


the support of international cooperation, to 
address the acute problem of children under 
especially difficult circumstances. Exploitation 
and abuse of children should be actively 
combatted, including by addressing their root 
causes. Effective measures are required against 
female infanticide, harmful child labour, sale of 
children and organs, child prostitution, child 
pornography, as well as other forms of sexual 
abuse. 

5. The World Conference supports all measures 
by the United Nations and its specialised 
agencies to ensure the effective protection and 
promotion of human rights of the girl child. The 
World Conference urges states to repeal existing 
laws and regulations and remove customs and 
practices which discriminate against and cause 
harm to the girl child. 

6. The World Conference strongly supports the 
proposal that the Secretary-General initiate a 
study Into the means of improving the protection 
of children in armed conflicts. Humanitarian 
norms should be implemented and measures 
taken in order to protect and facilitate assistance 
to children in war zones. Measures should 





include protection for children against 
indiscriminate use of all weapons of war, 
especially anti-personnel mines. The need for 
aftercare and rehabilitation of children 
traumatised by war must be addressed urgently. 
The Conference calls on the Committee on the 
Rights of the Child to study the question of 
raising the minimum age of recruitment to 
armed forces. 

7. The World Conference recommends that matters 
relating to human rights and the situation of 
children be regularly reviewed and monitored by 
all relevant United Nations system organs and 
mechanisms and by the supervisory bodies of 
the specialised agencles .in accordance with 
their mandates. 

8. The World Conference recognises the important 
role played by non-governmental organisations 
In the effective implementation of all human 
rights instruments and, in particular, the 
Convention on the Rights of the Child. 

9. The World Conference recommends that the 
Committee on the Rights of the Child, with the 
assistance of the Centre for Human Rights, be 
enabled to expeditiously and effectively meet its 
mandate, especially in view of the unprecedented 
extent of ratification and subsequent submission 
of country reports. a 


Ratification of Convention 


Mere Window-Dressing 
SWAMI AGNIVESH 


The following is the interview Swami Agnivesh, heading the Bandhua Mukti Morcha, gave to Sumit 
Chakravartty on the worsening plight of child labour in india. 


SC: Swamiji, you have been active from the 
side-of the NGOs in championing the cause of child 
in bondage in India. What role has your organisation 
played in eliminating this scourge? Would you 
kindly narrate your experiences in this field? 

SA: Thank you very much for the question. ! 
think the role an NGO can play in this area is a very 
limited one. On the whole we have been able to 
raise the issue, bring it on the national agenda and 
also take it up with the international agencies like 
the United Nations Human Rights Commission. We 
fought out certain cases in the Supreme Court of 
India with excellent results. But all that does not 
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mean that we have succeeded anywhere in 
abolishing or eliminating child labour. The problem, 
as it was nearly ten years ago when we first took it 
up, has perpetuated itself over the decade and is 
continuing. And we are fighting a battle—maybe a 
losing battle—but right now we are not at all 
satisfied with the results. 

SC: Could you give us some background as to 
how you Initiated this movement against child 
labour? | 

SA: Way back in 1983 when we obtained a 
historic landmark judgement from the Supreme 
Court of India—called Bandhua Mukti Morcha versus 
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Union of India and others—we felt very much 
strengthened and encouraged. And we thought that 
now is the time to end all forms of forced labour, 
bonded labour in the country. 

To celebrate this judgement and create more 
awareness we organised a national convention in a 
smail village near Daitongunj in the Palamau district 
of Bihar. Palamau Is considered to be the worst 
affected district—a disaster district—in terms of 
incidence of bonded labour. So we organised that 
national convention. But while we were still there 
preparing for the Convention we got the news that 
32 children from a nearby village called Chichori 
had been abducted and taken into bondage, and 
they had not been released. 

So we got those children released through some 
local organisations and then we presented the 
children to the delegates who had come (among 
whom were the Intemational Labour Organisation's 
representative and members of national trade unions) 
as well as the national press. It was a heart-rending 
Scene, because Suresh Mochi, as young as six 
years old—and the oldest boy was nearly 12 years 
old—all those 28 children out of the 32 miserable lot 
narrated their tales of woe and suffering and 
inhuman exploitation. And their bodies bore the 
mark of branding. It was unbelievable that in this 
day and century in India, we are having children 
being branded with red-hot iron. And the children 
would explain that they were made to work for 18 
hours a day, and when they would fall down out of 
exhaustion, the employer would pick up an iron rod 
and brand them. Whenever they would make 
mistakes they would be beaten up mercilessly and 
hung upside down from jackfruit trees. Whenever in 
the morning they would go to the fields to ease 
themselves there would be musclemen keeping 
watch on them. 

All these stories were unbelievable and we just 
didn't know what to do about them. Luckily because 
of the intervention of the press the whole thing was 
highlighted in the national media and Parliament got 
seized of the matter. There was quite a spirited 
debate led by Prof Madhu Dandavate, the then 
leader of the Opposition. But the reply which the 
govemment gave was very dismal and disappointing. 
The Labour Minister, while replying to the entire 
debate, said they had confirmed these stories of 
torture, exploitation, long hours of work, etc. etc. of 
these children. But he also informed that according 
to the law the children could not be considered to 
be bonded because the element of indebtedness 
under the law of evidence had not been established 
beyond doubt. 
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That was definitely a ridiculous statement. 
Because the Supreme Court of India, in the earlier 
judgement of 1983, had unanimously held that 
anyone who was being denied minimum wage in 
the country should be considered to be a bonded 
labour. And the Supreme Court judgements, that Is, 
from the Divisional Bench of the Supreme Court, 
are law unto themselves. The Minister perhaps was 
not aware of that judgement, that the children were 
not only being denied minimum wages, they were 
being tortured and denied all other facilities and 
there was flagrant violation of the Child Labour Act 
of 1938 (which included carpet-weaving as a 
hazardous industry and child labour was reportedly 
banned in carpet-weaving). 

Then we had to move the Supreme Court of 
India. | filed a writ petition and, as was the norm in 
those days, the Supreme Court was very prompt to 
appoint a Special Commissioner for the carpet belt 
(which is Mirzapur, Varanasi and Badori belt). 

SC: These were actually children working in the 
carpet industry? 

SA: Yes, They were brought from Bihar to work 
in Uttar Pradesh, in Mirzapur district. From Palamau 
(Bihar) to Mirzapur—they are neighbouring districts. 

The Special Commissioner appointed by the 
Supreme Court, Prem Bhai, did a fantastic job of 
going round the villages, identifying bonded slave- 
like children—near 700 to 800 of them—in the 
course of investigations and releasing them. And 
his report to the Supreme Court said that all the 
allegations of exploitation of child labour—that they 
were being held in bondage, etc.—were true to the 
last detail. As for the number of such children, he 
felt that there must be at least one hundred 
thousand children languishing in similar conditions. 
So this report blew off the lid from the claims of the 
govemment, some other authorities and also the 
carpet industry—that there was no child labour, or 
rather, if at all, there was no exploitation of child 
labour, what to speak of bonded child labour. 

Armed with the Supreme Court judgement we 
placed the whole matter before the Working Group 
on Contemporary Forms of Slavery in Geneva and 
stated that in spite of deterrent legislation, the 
Govemment of India does not have the political will 
to enforce its laws—let alone enforcing its laws, 
they do not disseminate any information about the 
Child Labour Regulation Act over the government- 
controlled electronic mass media. 

Subsequently, the Sub-Commisslon on Human 
Hights accepted some of our pleas and 
recommended some action to the Government of 
India and other governments. But nothing came out 
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of those recommendations. 

We continued with this campaign in the carpet 
belt. Ever since we have conducted nearly a 
hundred raids and every time we took the help of 
the local authorities—1he District Magistrate, the 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate, the police. It was in their 
presence and in the presence of eminent journalists, 
national and international, that we got the children 
rescued form harrowing conditions of exploitation. 

SC: But have they gone back to the same 
bondage since then? Have you any information to 
that effect? 

SA: Well, the children who get released out of 
our intervention, we make sure that each one of 
them gets a release certificate on the same day by 
the authorities and they also get their due 
rehabilitation which is around Hs 6250 worth of 
income-generating assets. These assets in the form 
of rickshaw or amplifier or loudspeaker systems or 
whatever are made over to the parents. So these 
increase their income generation. And the children 
are then sent to school and they live happily with 
their parents. 

So in each of these cases where we as NGOs 
have particpated in their release, these children 
have been rehabilitated. They have not lapsed back 
: into bondage. And we have a number of such case 


studies with us. 

SC: Now, | would like know something about 
the present state of children in bondage in India. 
Can you furnish some statistical evidence on this 
Score? 

SA: Well, as a matter of fact, even as the 
problem amounts to one of the most serious 
violations of human rights, no serious study has 
been made either by the government or any non- 
government organisation. The statistics which we 
have with us is as follows: In 1979 the Janata Party 
Government at the Centre had come out with some 
figures saying that there are 17 million children who 
are living as labourers throughout India. 

Then in 1981 the Operation Research Group, 
however, held that altogether there are 44 million 
children below the age of 14 who are labouring. We, 
as NGOs, do not claim the expertise and authenticity 
but from our practical experience and by taking the 
figures from 1981 we have been maintaining since 
1989 that there are altogether a minimum of 55 
million children in the country who are In servitude, 
which means the conditions of each of them is one 
of bonded child labour. 

These 55 mifllon children are not just working as 
child labour because when we use the word ‘labour 
we meant that certain laws are observed, there is a 
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certain relationship between the employer and the 
employee, and certain other norms—4ike weekly 
holidays, etc.—are maintained. No such thing exists 
in the relationship with children. Now there are 
facts: the number of hours of work is more than 12 
hours invariably, sometimes as high as 18 hours a 
day. 

SC: Which particular area is worst affected? 

SA: | think agriculture is the worst affected. It Is 
the most unorganised and subjected to the most 
inhuman exploitation that you can think of. 

SC: You mean the bonded agricultural labourers 
are children? 

SA: Yes, children—working alongwith their 
parents or even independent of their parents. 

Then you have the stone quarries and the brick 
kilns all over the country. Then you have the bidi 
making industry and glass and bangles, match box, 
brass, carpets, garments. 

SC: That means the maximum incidence of 
child labour is in the agricultural sector? 

SA: Yes. 

SC: What would be the approximate percentage 
of children in agriculture working under these 
conditions? 

SA: There.are 55 million children in servitude, 
that is, children working for more than 12 hours a 
day. Of these nearly 30 million are in agricultural 
sector—nearly half. 

SC: Would you say that there has been any 
improvement in the situation of late? Has there 
been any reduction in the number of children in 
servitude? 

SA: No, no, rather there has been some 
increase. The total number of child labour has 
increased because the population has been 
increasing. The poorer sections of the population 
have been growing faster than the richer sections. 
So the total incidence of child labour is on the rise. 

But we have a hunch that the percentage of child 
labour is also increasing because over the years we 
have found that the employers have a definite 
preference for child labour. Whenever they can 
afford they prefer the child instead of an adult 
because the child is least resistant to whatever 
work is given to him and he can just be paid 
nominal wages. 

SC: Lowest wage. 

SA: Yes, lowest wage. Child Labour is the 
cheapest form of human labour in our country: 

SC: And not much has been done for inel 
benefit on behalf of the trade unions. 

SA: Not at all. Absolutely nothing. They are the 
most callous of the lot. They talk about unity of 
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labour and emancipation from exploitation but they 
have never put the abolition of child labour on their 
agenda. It is sickening. 

SC: What do you think will happen now? Last 
December the Government of India ratified the UN 
Convention on the Rights of the Child. Has this 
development brought about—cr has it the potentiality 
to bring about—any qualitative change for the better 
in the situation with regard to child labour? 

SA: As with other conventions and charters 
and international documents signed, i have a 
feeling that the Government of India uses them for 
some window-dressing, for some outside 
propaganda. They have signed the ILO Convention 
against forced labour, and yet bonded labour has 
been flourishing. And the country report filed with 
the ILO is highly disappointing. In spite of our 
itnerventions in the ILO and the Human Rights 
Convention, the Govemment of India is giving 
stereotyped replies year after year and the 
indictments the ILO reports and experts are making 
have absolutely no impact on the Government of 
India. 

India was one of the last countries to ratify the 
Rights of the Child Convention and we did it only 
last year. The Convention was adopted in 1989 and 
towards the end of 1992 we ratified it. This shows 
clearly that we were reluctant to accede to it and it 
was international pressure which forced us to do so. 
But having ratified it and having made some 
speeches here and there beyond that no concrete 
tangible effective step has been taken inside the 
country to implement or enforce—even at least, as | 
said earlier, to disseminate information about—this 
Convention, the Rights of the Child. 

SC: You have attended the International Human 
Rights Convention In Vienna last June. What was 
the role of the Govemment of India at the Convention 
on the issue of child labour in India? Officially it is 
being claimed here that the Government of India 
had strongly supported at that meeting the relevant 
section of the Vienna Declaration relating to the 
Rights of the Child and also played a leading role in 
evolving consensus on the document 'adopted at 
the Vienna Conference for international cooperation 
to address the problem of children under specially 
difficult circumstances. What is your opinion of such 
claims? _ 

SA: Well, as a matter of fact | was myself 
present throughout the Convention., Rather | was 
there some four days earlier to attend the NGOs' 
world convention as well. But | was thoroughly 
disappointed. Nowhere was the Government of 
India seen as championing the cause of children in 
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servitude, or human rights of children or of women 
or of the tribals or any other vulnerable sections. 
Maybe they joined others because the conference 
wanted to work: out some consensus. So on the 
basis of international consensus India may have 
also joined in raising some chorus about all these 
conventions, etc. But beyond that none of the 
NGOs present there felt that our delegation did 
anything better than, say, the delegation from our 
neighbour, Pakistan. 

SC: You mean to say that the Pakistani 
delegation played a better role? 

SA: Yes, exactly. Of course, not on the issue of 
child labour but on certain other human rights 
issues. And on the issue of NGO particlpatlon in the 
official conference Pakistan was more vocal and 
supportive. 

SC: Did you have a chance to talk to the leader 


-of the Indian delegation? 


SA: Yes. In fact at the only opportunity we got 
to meet our official delegation which was being led 
by Dr Manmohan Singh, our Finance Minister (and 
the Deputy leader was Dr L.M. Singhvi, who is our 
High Commissioner in the UK), | asked a specific 
question: how come the Indian delegation leaders 
speech at the conference did not reflect the reality 
of the severe exploitation of child labour in India? 
There was absolutely no mention of child labour 
whereas India happens to be perhaps the worst 
country in the world with respect to not only the 
number of children in servitude but also the 
intensity of their exploitation. 

SC: What was the reply? 

SA: The reply was highly depressing and 
distressing. The Finance Minister in front of all the 
leading NGOs and his own official delegation said: 
“Well, Swamiji, you should not expect India which Is 
a developing country, a poor country, to adopt and 
implement the norms as propounded by the 
developed countries, the industrialised countries.” 

In order to justify his claims he said that when 
England was beginning to Industriallse they also 
had cases of inhuman exploitation of child labour. 
Then he quoted from Marx and Engels’ writings to 
support what he had to say. So his reply on the 
whole was that "since we are a poor country we 
cannot afford to abolish child labour". 

| reacted by saying: “You are making a wrong 
analysis. It is child labour which is responsible for 
our country's poverty and not vice-versa." Secondly, 
J sald: "If you maintain that we are a poor country 


" and therefore child labour will continue to be a 


reality with us, then the Government of India wants 
to backtrack on all these conventions and clauses." 


To which he had no reply. 

| have already said that signing and ratification of 
these conventions and clauses are for window- 
dressing... The written text of the Finance Minister's 
speech is with me and nowhere has he touched 
upon these serious human rights issues. 

SC: Lately the Government of India seems to 
have taken some steps, at least they have 
announced some measures to end child labour in 
such industries as carpet weaving. The Tamil Nadu 
Govemment too is reportedly taking measures to 
root out this evil. How do you view these steps? Are 
these the product of domestic campaign by the 
NGOs like your organisation against child labour or 
are these the result of international pressures as 
reflected in Tom Harkin's Bill in the US Congress 
against the import of goods involving child labour 
(including those from India produced under similar 
circumstances)? 

SA: Well, | think it is basically the NGO's voice 
which is being raised locally in the country and 
which is getting reflected in international media and 
the international human rights fora which is creating 
the pressure within and without. Tom Harkin's Bill is 
also the result of such voices being raised in our 
country and in some other neighbouring countries. 

it was in 1985 when | first called on the Senior 
Staff members of the Human Right Committee of 
the House of Hepresentatives in the USA and ! 
demanded that if the US Government has the Blain 
Amendment to the Constitution which bans all 
products made by slave labour why doesn't the 
American Govemment ban the sale of carpets held 
by our Supreme Court to be the product of slave 
child labour? 

| also met representatives of the trade unlons—the 
AFLCIO—and the British Trade Union Congress 
and the German trade union leaders. These meetings 
created some pressure. My colleague, Kailash 
Satyarthi, who has been representing the South 
Asian Coalition on Child Servitude in the Human 
Rights Commission and also meeting American 
Senators, and the coverage which the international 
press gave by visiting these areas—the carpet belt, 
stone quarries and brick kilns—as well as other 
areas in India, Nepal, Pakistan, the television 
reports by German TV, British TV, etc.—all these 
had a certain impact. 

So what the Govemment of india and or the 
Government of Tamil Nadu are doing Is this: there 
is a sort of panicky or knee-jerk reaction to such 
bills pending in the American Senate. With the 
impending bans hanging like a sword over their 
heads, the Labour Minister and the Textile Minister 
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suddenly wake up to the situation and one fine 
morning they discover the problem of child labourers 
which they declare would be resolved within three 
months or three years and this and that. None of 
their statements is being accompanied by any 
change in the ground reality. 

SC: What, in your opinion, should be done? 
Prosecute the persons who are employing child 
labour? 

SA: ‘First of all, | always maintain that information 
is power. Empower the people by giving them all 
related information about the law on the subject. 
Bring about maximum possible awareness through 
the electronic mass media because the written word 
has no meaning In a country which has the highest 
percentage of illiteracy. So the best thing is to 
spread awareness through the radio and TV and 
also posters and wall writings throughout the 
country on a massive scale. And begin by saying an 
emphatic 'No' to any type of child labour. 

SC: But nothing of the kind has been done? 

SA: No, nothing of the Kind has been done. 
Now this spreading of information was something 
within their capability. But even this was not done. 

Secondly, wherever the NGOs are forthcoming 
with the list of child bonded labourers or other 
bonded labourers, slave-like labour, the government 
should not play tardy and dismiss them as non- 
authentic and so on. They should go by what 
committed NGOs have to say about it. 

Unfortunately the government does not respond 
seriously even to the Supreme Court's own findings. 
They try to put all kinds of obstacles in the way of 
functioning of the commissioners appointed by the 
Supreme Court and the reports given by them are 
not seriously looked into. 

SC: One thing | would like to know from you. 
You have written about it as well. Could you explain 
as to how implementation of the constitutional 
mandate of free and compulsory education of the 
children below the age of 14 would play a vital role 
In fighting the problem of child labour? 

SA: | think it can be dealt with most effectively 
by taking the children on and off the labour market 
and effectively rehabilitating them by giving them 
equal opportunities for development by imparting 
free and compulsory education to them with some 
economic incentives for the families below the 
poverty line. 

SC: But nothing on this score has been done in 
any particular State? 

SA: No. Nothing visible, nothing substantial. All 
sald and done, the steps which have been 
undertaken, they are all very cosmetic exercises. 
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Even In Tamil Nadu it is the same story. | was there 
only last month and we held a demonstration there. 

SC: What specific measures are necessary to 
free the bonded girl child of bondage? 

SA: Well, I think this free and compulsory 
education with economic incentives would go a long 
way towards this end. Additionally highest possible 
investment should be made in education, human 
resources development from all points of view. 

SC: But for the female child what specific steps 
should be taken different from those in the case of 
the male? 

SA: Remove discrimination. 

One reason why, in spite of legislations, 
international conventions, etc. nothing is being done 
is that | have a feeling that since 90 per cent of the 
bonded labour, 90 per cent of the child labour are 
from the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
the depressed among the backward castes and 
Muslims, the ruling elite which has a casteist bias 
on all such major issues does not feel sensitive 
enough to carry out the law in letter and spirit. So in 
spite of our country having a constitutional mandate, 
somewhere the feeling is that if we educate all 
these children, where will we get the cheapest 
source of human labour? And the Dalit boys, and 
girls, fate has ordained them to be Dalit and poor 
and past life karmas are responsible for all that...it 
Is the socio-religious-cultural attitude which is one 
major reason why nothing related to these vulnerable 
sections of society is changing. Whatever the 
change, if at all, it is for the worse. 

SC: Onthe whole then how would you evaluate 
whatever has been done by the Centre and the 
State Govemments in this particular field? Would 
you say that of late the NGOs are increasingly 
taking up this issue? 

SA: instead of ending this conversation on a 
note of pessimisim, | would say that whatever little 
has been done has created more awareness both 
at the level of the unorganised labour and rural child 
labour, and also at the level of the NGOs and the 
governments. So we must continue and carry out a 
sustained campalgn for bringing about a total end to 
child labour. 

We are opposed to the latest gesture from the 
Government of India saying that child labour should 
be paid the same wage as the adult. We fear that it 
would legitimise the existing child labour system. 
When the adult themselves by and large are not 
getting any mihimum wage in the country—that is, 
those belonging to the unorganised labour-—what 
can be expected of children? 

Wi 
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And now, the Bureaucracy! 
SRIVATSA KRISHNA 





wii he chronicle of human civilisation would be 
T. incomplete if it forgets to catalogue the 


- chequered career of the bureaucracy. Almost all 


human societies have chosen more or less the bu- 
reaucracy in one form or the other. Indeed, it is 
fascinating as to how despite repeatedly condemning 
it and vilifying it for almost everything that goes 
wrong in society, yet Man has always chosen to 
have more bureaucracy and not less of it. 
Contemporary India stands at a crossroads 
today. Although the fever of reform appears to have 
gripped India, there remains one institution that is 
standing seemingly severely alone amidst all the 


ye turbulence that surrounds it—the bureaucracy. What 


ay 


is it that makes the bureaucracy weather so many 
storms? What is the logic of administrative reform 


and how does It fit into the larger scheme of things? 


What should be the content, context and the 
consequence of administrative i 
reform in India? Shriram 
Maheshwari's briliant arguments 
throw light into the cobweb-ridden 
corridors of power and bring forth a 
powerful rationale for administrative 
reform. 

The book can generally be divided into three 
sections. The first deals with the theoretical 
foundations on which administrative reform rests, 
the second presents a bird's eye-view of India's 
administrative reform experiences over the last 
four-and-a-half decades, and the third part contains 
insights from history and lessons for the serious 
reformer. The arguments are lucid, yet powerful, 
and the book is sprinkled with rich insights from 
reform experiences from many parts of the world 
and also from the author's personal experience as a 
reformer—his association with numerous attempts 
at administrative restructuring. 

A few broad themes can be crytallised from 
Maheshwari's arguments which are bound to provoke 
many a reformer to re-think his ideas. 

First, the author incessantly argues for the 
pressing need for political support and leadership to 
administrative reform. If the polity does not fuel 
administrative reform, more often than not the 
bureaucracy ends up sitting as a judge in its own 
case. This merely facilitates its efforts at stymieing 
reform. 

Secondly, Maheshwari makes a convincing case 
for the need to have a standing Parliamentary 
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Committee on Administrative Reforms, in order to 
provide both legislative leadership and continuity In 
reform. Indeed, at a time when the Indian Parliament 
is reorganising its committee system this suggestion, 
if implemented, would go a long way in rationalising 
and restructuring Indian administration. 

Thirdly, the book underlines the importance of 
timing, perspective and the scope for the success 
of any programme of reform. As the auhor rightly 
argues, there are certain moments in a nation's 
history when change is inevitable and people infact 
begin to look forward to it. More so, in a fractious 
and noisy polity like India's, crisis has often been 
the mother of change. Unless moments such as 
these are seized upon, it is extremely difficult to 
initiate reform. Further, until the reform attempt 
encompasses the system as a whole and Is 
consistent with the ethos and administrative capacity 
of the country, it is condemned to 
failure. 

Lastly, Maheshwari sketches out 
an agenda for the future and 
observes that citizen satisfaction, 
popular participation, openness in 
administration, public accountability, administrative 
morality, administrative professionalism and 
democratisation of administration should be the 
future foci of reform. 

Putting the entire Issue in a nutshell, Maheshwarl 
argues: 

“Administrative reform is a moving equilibrium, a continuing 

concern, a dynamic response to social urges and aspirations 

> As India moves from the destruction of one to 


: the creation of a new order, the reform of its public 


administration'can be ignored only at its own peril. 
Institutions, more so one as wellorganised and 
well-entrenched as a bureaucracy, have an inbullt 
inertia that not only makes them outlive their utility 
rapidly but also makes enduring change difficult to 
achieve. As a limited-function regulatory state gives 
way to a multi-function welfare state, the points and 
the intensity of citizen-administration interaction are 
bound to multiply. As such, the adaptability, 
autonomy and coherence of the administrative 
system, its relations and exchanges with its 
environment and the quality of its governance are 
bound to be issues of deep concern for the future. 
The book under review contains valuable insights 
and lessons that would make the above transition 
less painful for the Indian state. E 
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sabia ALI: A Gandhian Approach... 
(Continued from page 12) 


the final analysis, we must die so that the country may live 
and the country must die so that the world may live. 


The golden rule is to be friends with the world and to regard 

the whole human family as one. 

These quotations are meant to convey some 
flavour of the kind of one world in which Gandhi 
believed and yearned to work for. He believed in 
maximum self-sufficiency and self-reliance but it 
carried with it the obligation to depend on others 
where such dependence Is necessary. Believing as 
he did in one world and the unity of life; all the 


crucial problems facing humanity today— economic, 
political, social, or moral—would have engaged his 
serious attention and called for solution in broadly . 
non-violent terms. He also did not want any country - 
to prosper at the expense of other countries. This is 
very much what is happening in the world today 
despite all talk of one world. There Is a lot of 
exploitation, racial discrimination, and other divisions 
and hatreds. Also, a good deal of environmental 
degradation is there following the race for becoming 
rich. What Gandhi said on this vital theme has 
attracted a good deal of attention from the West 
and.other parts of the world. = 





DIWAKAR : India & Non-Development Paradigm 
(Continued from page 14) 


development. India, it seems, Is also a victim of the 
same process. 

If what has been mentioned above has some 
validity (and we feel that it has), India has to get out 
of this syndrome. Though it is a very difficult 
propositlon, it is not altogether an impossible one. 
Since we know that Indian exports remain, by and 
large, almost inelastic, imports must be curtailed by 
increasing import duties, resorting to licensing 
policy, enforcing quota system, etc. It is even now 
possible to negotiate and get a reasonable 
rescheduling of foreign debt-servicing. In the 
domestic domain, we have to promote labour- 
intensive techniques and technologies which conform 
to our domestic resource endowments rather than 
on imports. This techno-cultural transformation need 
not necessarily be achieved by resorting to controls 
and directly interfering with free play of market 
forces, but by resorting to fiscal measures and 
involving the people to support this. These may be 
achieved with less difficulty in a fully decentralised 
democratic system than what we have—an over- 
centralised decision-making system. India’s post- 
independence experience shows that in a multi- 
ethnic and caste-ridden society, a society with 
many religions, with many sub-nationalities thrown 
together and with different linguistic divisions, a 
strong Centre has provided a divided society with 
tensions and violence based on communal, caste, 
ethnic, linguistic, cultural and parochial issues and a 
weak nation in the international horizon. The myth 
that a strong Centre necessarily means a strong 
nation, remains exploded. 

In the Indian Constitution, let alone the village, 
taluka and district level autonomies, even State- 
level autonomy remains severely curtailed. Had we 
adopted a system where local and regional level 
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autonomies would have been compiete and not 
subject to veto by the Centre, many of the tensions 
would not have been there. The system would have 
been less bureaucratic and with much less corruptions 
than what we have today and neo-imperialist 
machinations would have remained at a rather low 
key and, therefore, non-development syndrome 
would have been much less pronounced. A fully 
decentralised and democratic set-up which allows 
the people to participate in effective decision- 
making at each level with full and complete 
autonomy, is capable to negotiate effectively and 
realistically (without running the risk of being called 
anti-national) with the neighbouring countries to end 
hostilities and avoid resources being increasingly 
wasted on defence and on internal law and order 
machinery. This re-structuring and techno-cultural 
transformation will be painful in the initial stages 
particularly to the Indian middle classes including 
the workers In the organised sectors; nevertheless, 
if this re-structuring and techno-cultural 
transformation is understood and accepted by the ' 
masses ‘and the pace of the transformation remains 
slow, there is a hope for a united and prosperous 
India. However, whether the Indians will achieve 
this is rather a difficult and a long-drawn task, and is 
like hoping against hope. | 
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tg Salvador Allende 
PUSHKAR 


he month of September is of great historical 
T significance to Chile. The country celebrated its 
independence from Spain on September 18. 
Presidential elections were also held for several decades 
during the same month until 1973, when on September 
11, Dr Salvador Allende Gossens, then the President of 
Chile, was killed during the course of a military coup. For 
only the second time in the twentieth century, the first for 
a brief period between 1924-31, the military resorted to 
such direct action. The successful coup was to pave the 
way for 16 years of harsh authoritarian rule under 
General Augusto Pinochet Ugarte and sealed ail 
possibilities of a “Chilean revolution’. 

Though Allende’s twentleth death anniversary was 
largely ignored by the media, his name still stirs 
memories from the past, of an age when Marxists and 
revolutionaries were romantic figures revered by an 
increasing number of young, idealistic students in 
university campuses all over the world. Perhaps lesser 
known than his poet-friend, the Nobe! Laureate, Pablo 
Neruda, Allende remains one of the leading political 
personalities of post-Cuban revolution years. His murder 
robbed the world of a visionary, who unlike Fidel Castro, 
Ernesto (Che) Guevara and Camillo Torres, envisaged 
revolutionary changes through democratic processes. 
That his experiment with the so-called ‘peaceful transition 
to socialism’ failed does not in any way staln the high 
objectives the President set for his Popular Unity 
coalition government. 

An able and suave politician, Allende was born In an 
upper middle class family and gained his early political 
training as a medical student at the University of Chile. 
He helped found the Chilean Socialist Party in 1933 and 
by 1937 was already a Deputy, going on to serve as a 
Minister of Health (1939-42) during the Popular Front 
years. Allende first ran for Presidentship in 1952 and 
finished last. He contested for the office three more 
times, in 1958, 1964 and 1970, until he was fourth time 
lucky. Allende was fond of saying that his epitaph would 
read : Here lies Salvador Allende, future President of 
Chile. Ironically, he received a higher percentage of 
popular votes in 1964 (39.5 per cent) when he lost out 
to the eventual victor, Eduardo Frei, than in 1970 when 
he edged out Jorge Alessandri (36.3 per cent to the 
latter's 34.9 per cent). 

Even today, the name of Allende arouses strong 
passions among Chileans, not all of whom remember his 
years in power as ‘good old days’. Chile's middle and 
upper olass could never bring themselves to trust an 
avowed Marxist even though he advocated a 'middle-of- 
the-road' strategy, eventually seeking abolition of private 
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property and an even distribution of wealth. Allende 
nationalised the copper mines, banks and insurance 
companles. Such policies further alarmed the US State 
Department and triggered off hostile responses from 
American multinationals, especially the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. In contrast, poorer 
sections of the Chilean society—peasants, workers and 
shanty-town dwellers—remember Allende as a martyr 
who chose a violent death that would serve his ideals 
better to the military’s offer of safe transport out of the 
country. 

More has been written on the Allende years and the 
1973 coup than on any other period in Chilean history. 
Contrary to popular bellef, it was not merely the hardline 
tactics of the Nixon-Kissinger Adminlstration that 
destabilised the Popular Unity Government. Allende 
enjoyed the support of just over one-third of the 
electorate, and the constituent parties of the Popular 
Unity coalition were not always in agreement over 
strategy. Further, the Popular Unity's minority stature in 
the Congress made impossible the passage of most 
legislations. Radical sectors of the Popular Unity soon 
grew impatient with Allende's moderate programme and 
openly began to support extra-constitutional means to 
realise their objectives. The result was to create a 
situation of hyper-mobillsation and extreme social 
polarisation of Chilean society and the country came to 
be openly divided between pro- and anti-Allende factions. 
On the other hand, the US was determined to prevent 
Chile go 'the Cuba way' and the CIA financed Opposition 
strikes to fuel popular discontent against the government. 
Combined with the failure of the government's economic 
policies, Chile by mld-1973 was in the throes of near 
political and economic anarchy. The coup, when it came, 
still surprised the common man, although there had 
already been an abortive coup attempt in June 1973. 

The insight offered by Allende just over a month 
before his death seems prophetic: 

Let me tell you something else You are looking for a 
military dictatorship. And from somewhere, not that | 
belleve there's anything after death, but still, if there ıs, | 
shall look down on you all and find you all together, casting 
about for ways to get out of power the military man you 
replace me with | shall see you all there, plotting and 
planning it, but with a great deal more difficulty than you are 
having now, how to get rid of the soldier you put in my 
place Because it won't cost you much to get him in. But, by 
heaven, it will cost you something to get him out. 

The rest, as we know, is history. Allende's body was 
taken to Valparaiso on the night of September 11, 
accompanied only by hls wife and sister, and buried. It 
was only when Chile returned to democratic rule In 
March 1990 that President Patricio Aylwin corrected the 
ignominy and the former President was reburied with full 
state honours. a 
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FRED WEIR : Report from Moscow 
(Continued from page 4) 


proof that the people stand behind him. 

While a simple majority expressing “trust” may 
be reason for Yeltsin to feel great for awhile, it 
hardly amounts to a mandate for seizing total power 
in the country. 

It's hard to estimate how many Russians actually 
endorse the President's constitutionai coup because 
the only reliable evidence comes from street 
demonstrations. On September 26, about 10,000 
Yeltsin backers marched in downtown Moscow, 
while some 7000 parliamentary supporters gathered 
at the White House (as Russia's legislature Is 
called). Yeltsin had the edge ín numbers but 
Parliament won on points, having sustained a 
round-the-clock vigil, ebbing and flowing with the 
time of day, for almost a week. 

Such turnouts, if anything, suggest mass apathy 
and exhaustion. Three years ago the Democratic 
Russia movement that Yeltsin headed could bring 
out a quarter of a million Muscovites to political 
rallies, and frequently did. Today, in the hour of his 
most decisive battle, Yeltsin draws only a 
comparatively tiny rump of his most fervent followers. 

However, apathy in Russia favours the one who 
has conquered the apparatus, a point Prime Minister 
Viktor Chernomyrdin rubbed in when he jibed that 
the people have deserted Parllament's lost cause in 
favour of "laying In their vegetables". 


Hl 
YELTSIN has abolished the Parliament not because 
it blocked his economic reforms—the truth is the 
Deputies have had little power to do that these past 
two years—but largely because he is helpless in the 
face of Russia's burgeoning social and economic 
disaster. 

In the final analysis, his drastic action probably 
was conditioned by the shape of “new realities"; his 
haste dictated by their surprisingly malignant 
character. 

Economic reform in Russia has succeeded in 
creating a class of owner-entrepreneurs, the "new 
men" Yeltsin and his advisers insist they are 
clearing the way for. But thelr numbers are hopelessly 
small; their economic behaviour—exporting raw 
materials, importing luxury consumer goods for their 
own consumption—are overwhelmingly viewed by 
Russians as anti-social. The few \political parties 
that have arisen to unabashedly champion the new 
capitalist cause, such as Konstantin Borovol’s Party 
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of Economic Freedom and Yegor Gaidar's Russian 
Cholce movement, enjoy virtually no popular support. 

If the winners are few, the losers are legion. Most 
Russians have suffered a considerable drop in 
living standards over the past two years, and about 
20 per cent have plunged below the subsistence 
line. Yeltsin, a populist of considerable talents, has 
been able to bring a lot of these people along on tne 
strength of his hero-status as the slayer of 
communism and the glimmering promise of Westem- 
style prosperity at the end of the tunnel. But anyone 
can see it's beginning to wear thin. 

So far no political movement has arisen to 
articulate the rage and disappointment of the losers, 
to address the dark side of Russia's new realities. 
Luckily for Yeltsin, he has been graced with cliche- 
ridden Communist and laughable national-patriotic 
opponents, who have successfully grabbed the 
political stage and most media attention. Centrists, 
by far the majority of parliamentary Deputies, have 
been unable to concentrate forces; their attempts to 
do so have been repeatedly disrupted by the 
polarising effects of Yeltsin's confrontational style. 
Democratic socialists remain, regrettably, an 
Insignificant force on the Russian political spectrum. 

This situation couldn't be expected to last forever. 
Its probably no coincidence that only the week 
before Yeltsin dissolved his Parliament, a renovated 
former Communist Party in Poland—the “success 
story” Eastem Europe—swept to first place in 
national elections. In fact, the handwriting has been 
on the wall for some time. 

It is no surprise that a process that was creating 
a Latin American economy has also produced Latin 
American politics. In this context, the "legitimacy of 
power" turns out, as it so often does, to rationalise 
the dictatorship of the few over the many. 

Perhaps that is too bleak a view. it is still to be 
hoped that democratic institutions may take hold 
again in Russia. People will remember, and when 
the exhaustion has passed there will surely be new 
attempts. 

But the democratic prolect, begun with so much 
hope and promise by Mikhail Gorbachev, died on 
September 21, 1993. 

It is a perplexing irony that Gorbachev, who 
created Russia's first genuine Parliament, is 
remembered by mainstream Western thought as a 
Communist who couldn't rise above his limitations, 
while Yeltsin, who has snuffed it out, is hailed as a 
great democrat. E 
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ISRO: In Quest of Self-reliance 


SHIVANAND KANAVI 


fe] n September 20, 1993 at 10:42 IST, the 280- 
tonne Polar Satellite Launch Vehicle (PSLV) 
took off from the Sriharikota rocket launching 
station. Its misslon—to put the 850 kilogramme 
Indian Remote Sensing Satellite into north-south 
polar orbit. After 11 minutes of promise, it nosedived 
Into the Bay of Bengal. 

The failure of the mission was not only a body 

blow to the painstaking efforts of 11,000 engineers 
nd technicians at the Indian Space Research 
! Organisation, but also to millions of Indians yearning 
for a moment of national glory. Expectedly, space 
technologists are immersed ín conducting post- 
mortem of hundreds of complex sub-systems of the 
14-storey tall rocket, fending off public comment— 
largely sympathetic, but occasionally cynical. 

The debacle though has not robbed the Indian 
space programme of world attention. In fact, the 
visionary behind it all, Vikram Sarabhai's name will 
be inducted into the International Space Hall of 
Fame in the United States on October 1. Teething 
problems are not uncommon in space programmes 
of even advanced countries. Even proven 
technologies are no proof against disasters. Most 
notable was the fate met by the US shuttle 
Challenger in 1986. The European Ariane, British 
ELOD, Russian and Japanese space programmes 
too had their share of failures. Not much is known 
about the Chinese. 

While it is true that chances of success go up 
with the number of trial runs of the technology, the 
high cost of rockets has made extensive trlals and 
test flights prohibitive for India. This accounts for 
the high percentage of failures in the programme. 
Only two of the four Satellite Launch Vehicle-3 
launches succeeded. Two of the three Augmented 
Satellite Launch Vehicles (ASLV) perished, and 
now the maiden PSLV flight has followed suit. 
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THIS is only part’ of the picture. Behind the 
apparent failures is a story of a grim determination 
to be self-reliant. Indian space programme took off, 
30 years ago, from the compound of the St Mary of 
Magdalene Church, at Thumba near Trivandrum. 
Foreign rockets and payloads were initially used to 


study the atmosphere over the equator. Hence the 
name, Thumba Equatorial Rocket Launching Station. 
The next step was to make sounding rockets. The 
first Indian sounding rocket was launched in 1969. It 
weighed 10 kilogrammes and went up four 
kilometres! The Department of Atomic Energy 
oversaw these efforts. In 1972, a separate 
Department of Space and a Space Commission 
were set up. Then came ISRO, the largest 
organisation dealing with space. It exhibited its 
mettle, building a number of centres to develop 
rocket propellants, motors, special materials—light 
but strong to withstand extreme heat and pressure 
alongwith other facilities. 

The fruits of these untiring efforts soon followed, 
ranging from mapping of natural resources to 
warning systems on cyclones, floods, forest fires, 
crop damage and even precision ground water 
location. The telecom revolution with its myriad 
wonders is also the product of our space effort. The 
man who made all this possible was Dr Vikram 
Sarabhai, a physicist, who left his study of cosmic 
rays for space technology. Commenting on the 
criticism that Indla with its mass poverty could not 
afford a fancy space programme, Dr Sarabhai said: 

To us, there 1s no ambiguity of purpose. We do not have 

the fantasy of competing with the economically advanced 

nations in the exploration of moon or the planets or the 


manned space flight. But we are convinced that if we are to 
play a meaningful role nationally, and in the comity of 
nations, we must be second to none in the application of 
advanced technologies to the real problems of soclaty. 
Accordingly, the space programme has always 
been guided by an application-oriented approach. 
The goal was to aid rapid transformation of Indian 
Society by improving, among other things, 
communications, education and management of 
natural resources. Lauding Vikram Sarabhai's role 
ISRO Chairman, Dr U.R. Rao, says: 
in our space programme we have had successes and 
fallures but Dr Sarabhal’s attitude remained positive 
throughout. If today we have a space culture differant from 
others, it is because of his legacy. He gave everybody a 
patient hearing, nobody was prevented from expressing 
views, and this culture prevalls amidst us even today 
it is this culture, Professor Rodda Narasimha, 
former Director of the National Aerospace 
Laboratories, upholds, saying once the data from 
the failed PSLV is analysed and bugs removed, the 
ISRO will spring back. Dr Vasant Gowarikar, former 
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head of the Vikram Sarabhai Space Centre, who 
helped in the development of solid booster rockets 
for SLV, ASLV and PSLV, the last mentioned being 
the third largest in the world, says, while he is sad 
at the failure, he is confident that ISHO personnel 
will analyse the problem and Internalise solutions 
soon. 

The two major challenges ISRO has overcome 
. are non-availablity of advanced technology due to 
various embargoes and lack of sophisticated 
industrial infrastructure in the country. It had to not 
only develop technologies but also transfer the 
knowhow and use skills and technologies of the 
industry, virtually creating from scratch, research 
and manufacturing Infrastructure. 

The ISRO’s success is reflected in the fact that 
today many institutes like the IITs, Indian Institutes 
of Sciences universities and research laboratories 
like C-DAC, SAMEER and many others are 
associated with some or other component of space 


research. This itself in creditable. While the ISRO 
has held self-rellance paramount, it has tried to 
learn from others when technology was available. It 
has also offered its services to other nations. For 
instance, the ill-fated IRS-IE on board the PSLV 
was carrying an experimental payload from the 
German space agency DLR, among other things. 
The lucrative international space market has also 
not been left untapped. The ISRO has set up a new 
corporation—Antrix Corp (a cosmopolitan version of 
the Sanskrit word for space antariksha) to sell its 
services both domestically and internationally. l 
Three decades after the launch of the first 
borrowed rocket from Thumba, the nation's message 
to the ISRO and its space scientists could well 


read: We are with you in your successes and  , 
fallures. As always, have your feet on the ground: 


and eyes on the horizon. m 


(Courtesy: Sunday Observer) 





SHAM LAL : Aftermath of Yeltsin's Coup 
| (Continued from page 5) 


possible, can hardly solve these problems in the 
short run—and most people may be in no mood to 
put up with harsher disciplines in the forlorn hope of 
eaming uncertain rewards in a distant future. 

Even if Yeltsin somehow wins the first round in 
his current struggle with Parliament, he is unlikely to 
have his way in the end. None of his main 
detractors may have his national standing but 
neither are they men with feet of clay. Rutskoi, a 
general, is a hero of the war in Afghanistan and has 
some support in the higher echelons of the army. 
Khasbulatov, though he belongs to a non-Russian 
minority, has a good deal of backing from the liberal 
intelligentsia. Their decisive advantage Is the rising 
tide of discontent against Yeltsin’s miserable 
economic record. 

How can Yeltsin take for granted a victory in 
elections to a new Parliament in these 
circumstances? The outcome is more uncertain 
than he imagines. It is indeed not even certain 
whether elections will be held at all according to his 
schedule. 

Receiving unsolicited certificates from Bill Clinton 
and John Major testifying to his democratic 
credentials cannot be of much avail to Yeltsin. They 
can indeed do him much harm by turning all 
nationalists against him. That many army officers 
resent this kind of foreign intervention in the 
country's internal affalr was brought home to the 
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British Defence Secretary when he was indiscreet 
enough to commend Yeltsin's coup to a meeting of 
Russian staff officers the other day. 

Yeltsin will have to win his war against the 
present Parliament at home and not abroad. It is 
still hard to figure out how he is going to overcome 
the odds he faces. Media attention in the coming 
days will be focused on the changes in the fortunes, 
the ups and downs, of the two camps but tactical 
victories registered by one side or the other will 
mean little in the midst of continulng political 
confusion and economic slide-down. If things 
continue like this, the country can reach a point of 
no return sooner than either the fanatics among 
Yeltsin's supporters or the die-hards in Parliament 
imagine. 

A commentator on Soviet affairs last year 
compared Yeltsin to a sallor trying to "navigate a 
storm without a compass". The political storm, 
partly of his own making, is now worse than ever 
before. In his last showdown with Parliament which 
too at one time seemed like a coup, he backed 
down in the end, sacked some of his favourite 
Ministers under duress and even agreed to some 
cuts in his own powers. This time he has left no 
room for a compromise which, if respect for 
democratic norms means anything in the new 
situation, can only be worked out on the basis of 
electing a new Parliament, which also acts as a 
Constituent Assembly, and also a new President. In 
the absence of any such agreement It will be hard 


to avoid a drift towards civil war or anarchy. M 
(Courtesy: The Times of India) 
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NIKHIL: Limits of Activist Journalism 
(Continued from page 6) 


reader or the viewer—is regarded as the judge or 
the arbiter, then such invectives to match the 
abuses by the other side become not only redundant 
but damaging to one's own cause. 

Here lies, therefore, the importance of this 
controversy. Is the journalist in question addressing 
the reading public or scoring points against his 
opponent journalist? If his objective is to address 
the reading public, which has its own sense of 
discernment and judgement, then he need not 
answer the language of the gutter by an extra dose 
of the same language of the gutter. Rather in the 
face of bitter provocation, a journalist is effective 
when he uses the language of persuasion and 
thereby rally the wide mass of the reading public to 
his side. Angry polemics often generate a sense of 
revulsion even when the cause itself deserves 
support. An objective presentation of facts can 
become much damning than a string of angry 
abuses or denunciations. 

Activist journalism in the wider sense denotes the 
journalist community belonging to a political party. 
The question is sometimes raised that those who 
work on the staff of a party journal do not cover or 
give adequate weight to any view that might be 
critical to that party's stand, or which by implication 
might amount to a criticism of the policy and the 
practice of that party. And since those working in 
such journals have to subsume their energy and 
talent to the dictates of the party's policy, can they 
really be regarded as free agents of communication? 

This is an important question, but it is often 
treated rather arbitrarily. | remember that fifty years 
ago, the Indian Journalists Association in Calcutta 
would not admit to its membership anybody working 
in a party journal. This was contested tenaciousiy 
by many includirs those who did not work on any 
party paper. The ban was finally lifted. 

The point to note is that while a journalist working 
in a party paper cannot go against the party line, 
those who work in other journals officially certified 
as not belonging to any particular party, have to 
face other types of inhibition. Apart from the 
constraints imposed by the ownership of a 
newspaper, there are powerful establishments— 
political, economic, social and cultural.—that impose 
their own constraints and it is no easy job for a 
joumalist to Keep clear of the tentacles of such 
establishments. It is indeed difficult to be really free 
in the world of the media. The present writer who 
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has gone through a varied experience stretching 
over fifty long years—in which the first decade and 
half were spent in activist journalism—can bear this 
out from direct experience. 

‘Activist journalism is often inspired by dedication 
to a cause—very often the uplifting of the underdog 
in society. It has a crusading ring about it, and 
almost imperceptibly the communicator becomes a 
campaigner, and sometimes ends up as a pontiff. 

Activist journalism has certainly its appeal. In the 
history of the Indian press, a glorious period was 
covered by activist journalism. in the struggle for 
freedom against foreign rule, journalism played a 
very significant role. Barring some English language 
newspapers owned by the Britishers, most of the 
other papers—that included both English and other 
Indian language papers—were ardent and active 
supporters of the freedom struggle. Many of them 
faced persecution at the hands of the Raj, but their 
courage and dedication could not be smothered by 
the iron hand of the foreign government. They 
remained a powerful auxiliary force of the national 
struggle for independence. It is worth reminding 
ourselves that most of our renowned leaders were 
themsolves great editors—Tilak, Gandhiji, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Rajaji to name only a few from a whole 
galaxy. 

The reason for this unique feature of our freedom 
struggle was that its main vehicle was to inform the 
masses and rouse them to shed fear of the foreign 
ruler. We won our independence not by raising a 
national army or by engineering a coup in the army 
of the Raj, though there were no doubt heroic 
attempts towards it. The main thrust of the 
independence movement was towards mass 
mobilisation through communication of the message 
of the strength of our united people and how the 
end of foreign rule would make our country great 
and prosperous. 

Such activist journalism certainly had Its limitations 
too : it had the motto, “My country, right or wrong”. 
Such an outlook for a communicator could hardly 
be sustainable after independence, when many 
problems confronting the nation began to fetch 
diverse response from different segments of the 
public. In such a situation, one-track journalism— 
which activist journalism boils down to—could not 
help to serve a pluralist democracy, the 
communicator has to imbibe a pluralist approach 
and get out of a groove however attached he may 
be to it. Objectivity is impaired by partisanship. 
Hence an activist journalist is by no means a 
complete journalist. E 
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The Russian Drama 


he events of the last few days in the Russian: capital are of 
enormous significance for the whole world. This will become 
increasingiy transparent with the passage of time. 

The mass upsurge on tire streets of Moscow on October 3 was a 
development of historic import. Even Western observers admitted that 
such a mass action had not been witnessed in Russia since the October 
Revolution of 1917. 

The following day Boris Yeltsin, the beleaguered Russian President 
dependent badly on his mentors and patrons in the West, used three of 
his most loyal divisions—the Dzerzhinsky Tank Division, the Tula Tank 
Division and the Taman Paratrooper Division—to launch a savage armed 
assault on the Russian Parliament building, the White House of Moscow. 
And while doing so he shed the blood of his own people for which he will 
have to settle accounts with oidinary Russians in the days ahead. 

Yes, it is Yeltsin and his colleagues who are responsible for the bloody 
consequences. By their obduracy they refused to explore all possibilities 
of arriving at a peaceful settlement of the conflict between the Presidency 
and Parliament through political compromise. Instead they opted for the 
path of confrontation. However much the Russian President tries to blame 
his opponents for such an eventuality (parroting what the Western leaders 
are saying), he cannot conceal his own guilt. It was he who engineered 
crises at every juncture by dissolving the Parliament in the first place and 
sealing off the White House with armed contingents thereafter besides his 
other attempts to force the Deputies Into submission. And he had no time 
to pay heed to the voice of reason from his predecessor, Mikhail 
Gorbachev, who had cautioned against embarking on the adventurous 
path of launching armed assault on the White House. Once again Yeltsin 
went for a very high-risk gamble that would prove extremely costly for him 
in the long run, if not in the short-term. 

The unique mass uprising of October 3 ‘has to be viewed in 
perspective. The upsurge was indeed indicative of the mood of the bulk of 
the Russian public. As Western commentators observed paraphrasing 
Karl Marx, those who participated in it were actually the impoverished 
underprivileged who had nothing to lose (but their chains), and that is why 
they fought with such determination—even with their bare hands. Of 
course, they were fighting for a better life for themselves, to escape the 
tyranny of the market reforms unleashed by Yeltsin and his cronies 
backed by their Western masters. But they were also fighting for their 
country’s self-reliance and self-dignity and against the Russian leaders 
capitulationist policies vis-a-vis the US in particular. (Theirs was not a 
struggle to return to the totalitarian Stalinist past as has been brilliantly 
elucidated elsewhere. in this journal.) Through the mass revolt they issued, 








at the same time, a stern warning to the West not to 
interfere in Russia's internal affairs. 

The uprising sent shock waves across Western 
countries and Bill Clinton heading the sole surviving 
military superpower had to concede: "We still live in 
a highly dangerous world." (For India and the Third 
World grappling with the post-Cold War reality of 
the re-emergence of a global policeman in the form 
of the Pentagon, the uprising showed the 
undiminished might of the Russian people and thus 
became a source of inspiration.) That is why Yeltsin 
had to act “decisively” to "crush" the revolt and 
once again the hypocritical Western leaders 
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Statement on Events in Russia 


endorsed his action as a "service to democracy" 
without any sense of shame or remorse. 
However, Yeltsin is still unsure of the extent and ^ 


. longevity of his "victory". Hence his insane reactions 


to any expression of dissent. But if Konstantin 
Zlobin, the Russian Parliament's spokesman, is to 
be belleved, 52 of the 88 regions of Russia are 
opposed to Yeitsin's authoritarlan onslaughts on 
democracy. The struggle in Russia— between 
dictatorship and democracy—is thus far from over. 
And this will definitely add to the persisting anxiety 
of the Washington authorities as the Russian drama 
continues to unfold. 

October 6 S.C. 


The following statement was issued on October 5, 1993. 






Wie are shocked at the manner in which 
W. democracy, rule of law and the will of the 
people have been sought to be smothered in 
Russia of late. On the basis of an unconstitutional 
decree, the Russian President summarily dissolved 
a Parliament which was not nominated by the past 
regime but chosen by the Russian people in most 
cases defeating the official nominees of the 
Communist Party then ruling the country. Thereafter 
the President accumulated increasing power in his 
Presidency, imposed censorship on the press and 
the media, proscribed several political organisations, 
and eventually carried out savage shelling of 
Moscow's Parliament building in the wake of a 
unique mass uprising. This upsurge was primarily 
against the West-inspired and directed market 
reforms which have brought economic stratification 
of the society alongside pauperisation, impoverish- 
ment and misery to the bulk of the Russian 
populace who are also undergoing travails due to 
the growing criminalisation of the polity. The Hussian 
President, who was instrumental in defeating an 
undemocratic and unconstitutional coup in August 
1991, has this time himself staged a similar coup 
betraying in the process the trust his people had 
reposed in him. In the context of the current crisis 
he has thwarted efforts at reaching an amicable 
settlement by consistently refusing to hoid 
simultaneous elections to the Parliament and 
Presidency. 
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We express our solidarity with the Russian 
people's continued resilient struggle against 
totalitarianism and dictatorship which the Russian 
President has attempted to re-impose on them in 
the Stalinist spirit with the full backing of the 
Westem leaders whose lip-sympathy for freedom 
and democracy thereby líes exposed. We hope that 
following his "success" in his military operations 
against the Parliament, the Russian President 
would refrain from employing judicial and extra- 
judicial terror against his political opponents whose 
human and civic rights would be respected and not 
trampled underfeet. T 

We are surprised at the way in which the 
Government of India has tried to follow the Western 
logic in supporting the Russian President. This logic 
is based on the premise that "market reforms" 
constitute the prerequisite for democratic 
transformation, a concept whose fallacy is clear to 
the toiling people of all continents and Latin 
America in particular. By so doing it has cast a slur 
on the Invaluable democratic traditions this country 
has upheld since independence. 

Signatories: 

Rabi Ray, (former Speaker, Lok Sabha), Rajni Kothari 

(former Member, Planning Commission), V.R. Krishna 

lyor (former Judge, Supreme Court), Arun Ghosh 

former Member, Planning Commission), inder Mohan 

(President, Indian People's Human Rights Commission), 

Mrinal Pande (Editor, Hindustan), Mohit Sen, Praful 


Bidwal, Kamal Mitra Chenoy (JNU), Anuradha Mitra 
Chenoy (JNU), Avijit Pathak (JNU), Suhas Borker, 


Sumit Chakravartty 
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REPORT FROM MOSCOW | 


After Storming of White House 
Return to Police State 


FRED WEIR 


The following is another brilllant, incisive plece by the Moscow-based journalist, Fred Weir, on the dramatic 


events In the Russian capital. 





he flames that engulfed the Russian 
T | Parliament, known as the White House, may 
have also vapourised the bravest attempt to build 
democracy in this troubled land in a thousand 
years. 

One day after the storming of the White House, 
Russia is already reverting to its traditional police 
` state form. Opposition newspapers, parties and 
movements have been banned. Not only the 
national Parliament, but also local councils are 
being closed down by armed troops. 

In the Krasnaya Presnaya stadium, just behind 
the smouldering White House, some 600 prisoners— 
mostly people who were inside the White House 
when it was captured—are still being held in the 
open air. 

Several Moscow newspapers that normally 
support Yeltsin and have not been shut down, 
including Nezavisimaya Gazieta and Sevodnya, 
appeared on October 5 with large blank spaces on 
their front pages, a clear sign that censorship of the 
press has returned after being abolished by Mikhail 
Gorbachev four years ago. 

None of this was necessary or inevitable. Until 
literally the last moment there was ample ground for 
compromise between the two sides, when a storm 
of gunfire irrevocably blew it away. 

Both sides favoured new elections. The only 
difference separating them at the end was the 
Parliament’s call for a simultaneous vote to both 
branches, while Yeltsin insisted that Presidential 
elections must follow the legislative ones by six 
months. 

The defenders of the White House were not 
“Communist hardliners” although that is how 
Yeltsin—and the Western media—have chosen to 
characterlse them. Many of them, Including Speaker 
Ruslan Khasbulatov and Vice-President Alexander 
Rutskoi, were close allies of Yeltsin who stood 
shoulder-to-shoulder with him against the abortive 
hardline coup In August 1991. 

What separated them, as Russian reforms 
unfolded, were the sort of differences that are 
usually negotiable in a democratic environment: the 
pace of economic reform, foreign policy orientation 
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and the extent of state intrusion into the market. 

But the problem of power, was fundamental. In 
Russia, he who controls the apparatus in Moscow 
controls the country. In the absence of a firm hand 
on the bureaucratic levers of Central power, regions 
were unilaterally grabbing greater local sovereignty 
and freelance groups of businessmen and organised 
criminals were almost literally looting the economy. 

Yeltsin might have chosen to share power with 
Parliament according to the existing Constitution 
which, however cumbersome, did define a workable 
division of powers between the executive, legislative 
and judicial branches. Indeed, Parliament was his 
natural ally in the awesome task of holding the vast 
and diverse Russian Federation together. He might 
even have carried out sweeping constitutional 
changes. Under Yeltsin’s chairmanship, a 
parliamentary drafting commission had nearly 
completed work on.a new Western-style charter 
which defined Russia as a "parliamentary republic” 
and guaranteed all fundamental freedoms including 
property rights. The chief architect of that document, 
Oleg Rumyantsev, a young, bespectacled liberal 
deputy, and key Yeltsin ally in Parliament until 
barely six months ago, was dragged out of the 
White House like an animal on October 4, and is at 
the time of writing still imprisoned. 


* 


POLAND made the transition from communism with 
a Parliament largely appointed by the old regime as 
part of the deal. President Lech Walesa fumed and 
flirted with ideas of Presidential rule, but ultimately 
accepted constitutionality and the rule of law. Now 
the man who led ten years of anti-communist revolt 
Will go, with smile pasted on his face, and ask the 
former Communists—winners of a falr election—to 
form a government. That's how democracy works, 
and it was not impossible in Russia. 

Why did it work out differently in Russia? One 
explanation is Yeltsin himself. As Jonathan Steele, 
the Moscow correspondent for the Manchester 
Guardian, points out: “The irony of Yeltsin is that a 


` (Continued on page 34) 
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CLINTON'S UN SPEECH 


Prelude to Brazen Interven tion over Kashmir . 
NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


or nearly a year now, that is, since Bill 
Clinton's victory in the American Presidential 
election, New Delhi's policy-makers were deceiving 
themselves as well as the country that the palpable 
upturn in Irtdo-US relations would have its definite 
impact on Washington's attitude towards Pakistan, 
particularly in relation to Kashmir. 

Many hare-brained theories were floated, seminars 
and lectures arranged to proclaim that the US 
Administration had been annoyed with Pakistan, 
particularly over Islamabad’s nuclear weapons 
programme, while the closer ties that Rajiv Gandhi 
had initiated with Washington had been carried 
forward under Narasimha Rao vide the generous 
helping of dollar loans to India for opening up her 
economy as per the Fund-Bank prescription. 

In reality, all such wishful thinking had no basis at 
all. American pronouncements from authoritative 
platforms such as well-planned dialogues on strategic 
thinking and occasional reminders about the 
Democratic Administrations firm commitment in 
support of nuclear non-proliferation and human 
rights, left little doubt about the points of impending 
conflict in approach between New Delhi and 
Washington on these two crucial issues. When the 
State Department sent in May the warning through 
John Mallot’s rather blunt remarks in New Delhi, 
one noticed a persistent refusal on the part of the 
ruling establishment to draw the right lessons. In 
fact, there has been not a single Issue in the last 
one year in which the Clinton Administration has 
displayed the slightest hint of a tilt towards India. 

/ 





* 


EVEN when the US authorities demonstratively 
vetoed Russia's contract for the supply of cryogenic 
rockets and the accompanying technology, our 
government pathetical fought shy of blaming 
Washington. In short, the govemment has amply 
demonstrated in the last one year that its policy- 
makers and their pronouncements hardly reflected 
the critical mood of the Indian public towards some 
of the offensive antics of the Clinton Administration 
on the international scene. New Delhi's timid 
reaction to the sneak US bombing of Iraq on the 
absurd excuse of an alleged plot to kill Bush during 
his Kuwait visit as also its meek submission to the 
US pressure to despatch Indian troops to Somalia 
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to essentially serve American geopolitical 
misadventure there, are two out of a number of 
recent instances of indian subservience to the 
dictates of American policy. 

The calculation behind such Ignominious display 
of timidity on the part of New Delhi has so far been 
that by sucking up to Washington would help to 
avert any pressure on the question of nuclear non- 
proliferation or Kashmir. 

Such calculations have turned out to be utterly 
mistaken. This is now as clear as daylight as one 
finds President Clinton in his address before the UN 
General Assembly on September 27 specifically 
mentions Kashmir alongwith Angola and Caucasus 
as one of the theatres where "bloody 'ethnic, 
religious and civil wars rage" today. He has been 
equally hard-hitting when he bluntly warned: "We 
seek to build a world of increasing pressure for non- 
proliferation" since, as he announced, he has 
"made non-proliferation one of our nation's highest 
priorities". 

Over Kashmir, New Delhi has been persistently 
turning a blind eye to the worsening crisis on the 
ground particularly in the Valley and to the equally 
mounting campaign abroad chargihg Indian security 
forces of being guilty in violating the human rights of 
the Kashmiri people. Throughout there has been a 
wistful expectation on the part of New Delhi to 
ascribe the armed conflict in the Valley almost 
exclusively to the supply of weapons and arms- 
training by Pakistan. This could deceive few as 
such .a plea sought to ignore the failure of New 
Delhi's own policy with regard to Kashmir. The fact 
of the matter is that Pakistan has been taking full 
advantage of a deteriorating situation in Kashmir 
where for various reasons the measure of the 
allenation of the overwhelming sections of the 
people from the authority of New Delhi has reached 
almost a point of no return. And it is precisely at this 
moment that one notices utter confusion inside the 
government about the policy to be pursued with 
regard to Kashmir. 

it is an open secret that there prevalls no 
convergence of common understanding within the 
government on the assessment of the situation on 
the ground as also about the policy thrust to meet 
that situation. Between the Minister of State, Rajesh 
diu the Home Minister, S.B. Chavan, and the 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Face of the Tragedy 


CLARENCE FERNANDEZ 


The devastating earthquake in Maharashtra on September 30 has left a trail of inestimable havoc mixed 
with blood, sorrow and grief. The following eye-witness account from Umerga (Osmanabad) on October 2, 
1993—published in The Times of India the next day—presents a moving and graphic picture of the human 


misery wrought by the natural calamity. 


t is almost dawn. The squalling of the children 
and the lowing of the livestock have ceased. 
It is that moment before dawn when the orange orb 
of the sun climbs above the horizon to begin a new 
day. 

But the sun rises on scene after scene of 
-7 devastation and death in villages between Latur and 
> Sholapur. And there is no hope left; it is buried 
under hundreds of tonnes of rubble that Is ali that 
remains of the homes of thousands. The hopes and 
fears of a generation of villagers lie buried in these 
mounds. 

Riding Into Kawtha in the pre-dawn dark, one 
sees lines of orange flames rising into the sky. The 
unwary eye takes them for evidence of undergrowth 
clearance preparatory to planting. Then the smell of 
burning flesh reaches the nostrils and their function 
becomes unmistakable. 

The smell hangs over all of Osmanabad district. 
Grief-stricken villagers have collected wood from 
the fittings of their homes and used it for the pyres 
of their loved ones. They have consigned to the 
games expensive seasoned teak, the most valuable 
building material left that could have been used for 
reconstruction. 

But no one stops to reckon the cost. Mothers 
and daughters, fathers and sons, sisters and 
husbands, brothers and wives—in a grisly orgy of 
death such as they have never known, they have 
seen them all die, the lives snuffed out without a 
Ahimper. 





+ 


T is ralling against fate that is hopeless, helpless, 
hat tears at the very soui. At Sastur, near the 
akni irrigation project, a young man runs across 
ve tarred road into the arms of his sister. The 
vomen surrounding her make way, and he rests his 
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head on her shoulder. "Tai," he weeps, "tai, tal, 
taai." 

Her face contorted with grief, her hair knotted 
over her face, his sister draws him to her chest. 
"Mothers gone, fathers gone, what are we to do?" 
she weeps, her hands deep in his hair, holding him 
closer to her. “We are all that's left," she wails. 

“Tai, tai,” her brother shrieks. “Tai, | thought you 
were dead.” Around them the women wait silently. 
Further on, on the mounds that flank the road, the 
men digging the graves go on. 

At the entrance to Kawtha, with its population of 
about 3000—around 100 of whom were killed in the 
earthquake, trapped in their homes when the rock 
structures collapsed inwards—the 10,000 litre water 
tank has collapsed. It was only half-fuil on Thursday 
morning, says the village patil, because of the water 
shortage in the area. Most of the water has been 
drawn into the soil today, a day later. Villagers line 
up in front of the shallow pool that remains, their 
queues Of pots extending outwards like the spokes 
of a large wheel. 

The spiral staircase lies crumpled by the side of 
the circular tank that sits, spider-like, on the spindly 
legs that have collapsed under it. With great effort 
the villagers are able to fill the vessels from the 
pool. They have water, little enough; but no food. 
They have not eaten for two days. All the grain and 
vegetables are buried under piles of stones. 

At Killari, the town is destroyed. The people have 
been evacuated. The sarpanch, Dr S.B. Parsagle, 
escaped only because he was in Aurangabad at the 
time of the quake. In the ruins, one encountered 
Subedar-clerk S.B. Bhosale of the 18. 

"My family is with me in Pune,” he said. “But my 
old widowed chachi lived here alone and she died in 
the earthquake. Someone has found her body and 
wrapped it up in a bedsheet and placed it on a 
string bed in the front room of our home. But l've 
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been too scared to look at it." 

Bhosale estimates that he has lost at least 250 
relatives In one sweep. His family has lived In the 
town on the banks of the Terna river for more 
generations than he can count. 

In nearby Rajegaon, there has been no food or 
water since the quake. But that is the least of their 
concerns. In this village of 2000 people, close to 

600 have died. At the entrance the dead, shrouded 
in bedsheets, saris and counterpanes, are lined up 
in rows. Five lines of 12 each. The dried-up 
riverbank that runs beside the village will soon be 
their cremation-ground. : 


> 


THE centre of the village is now a pile of stones six 
feet high and at least two kilometres square. 
` Evidently, the homes here were densely clustered 
together and beams, kitchen utensils, and picture 
frames all form part of the precarious pyramid. A 
bullock's head, with painted red homs and eyes, 
glazed with a blue-green sheen of death, pokes out 
of the rubble. Already the flies have formed a crust 
about its eyes. 


APPEAL FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR EARTHQUAKE RELIEF 


The devastating earthquake that struck Latur 
and Osmanabad districts of Maharashtra on 
September 30, 1993 has killed thousands and 
shattered the lives of tens of thousands more. 
Most of those affected belong to the poorest 
sections of society. 


Social activists, media persons, academics: 
and concerned citizens of Delhi have set up a 
Bhookamp Peedith Sahayata Manch to provide 
financial and logistical support to social activists 
and relief organisations Weng in the earthquake 
affected areas. 


Contributions by A/C Payee cheques/drafts/ 
money orders drawn in favour of Bhookamp 
Peedith Sahayata Manch ENSE be sent to the 
Manch office at 


17 Vithalbhal Patel House 
Rafi Marg 
New Delhi-110001 
Telephone : 3325571 





Nearby a cow sits placidly, jaw working reflexively. 
It is tethered to a pole beside the body of its master. 
“The animal has sat there for the last two days 
without the least desire to leave," says a villager. ^ 

They are using gunny bags, a man holding each 
end, to carry the dead. Suddenly there is a rattle in 
the throat, a catch, a sob and the sound of 
weeping. One of the men buries his face in the 
shoulder of another. The latter is dry-eyed. 

“There are no tears left in me now for weeping,” 
he says. He is the sole remaining member of his 
family. 

Kate- Chincholi is a hamlet inacccessible except 
for a long dirt tract that winds through fields of 
sunflowers, jowar and bajra. There is the fleeting 
impression of a sylvan glade in the bright morning 
sunlight. Everything appears quite normal, except 
for the odd groups clustered about, until you get 
past the main entrance arch, built of stone and- 
miraculously still standing. Of the 1200 people who. 
lived here, half died in the earthquake, and their 
homes make a formidable pile of rubble. 

Pandharinath Patil is the former police patil. Now 
in his seventies, his creased leathery face shows 
his age In every line. He has lost 25 members of his 
family. But his composure is surprising. Except for 
two sons and two relatives critically ill in hospital aw 
Lohar, 60 kilometres away, none of his family 
members survives. 

"There was a noise like a thousand expres: 
trains," he says, "and | immediately realised it wa: 
an.earthquake and ran out." As he ran down the 
staircase of his two-storey house, the wall in front o» 
him caved in. By the time he got to the landing, tha 
wails on either side were buckling inwards. “Whey 
we got out and went back in, | found neart 
everybody buried under the rubble and dead," he 
says. 

The body of his son has been extricated and lie- 
on the rubble, bloating and green. Nearby are th» 
bodies of his wife and another son. 

The flies are gathering, and soon the stench w 
be unbearable. "Except for the health team, no om 
has come to help," he says. "No one has come * 
see us, or to help, not the DSP, not the Collectc 


: not the Divisional Commissioner.” 


In Kate -Chincholi, they have a difficult probler 
There is no pujar to come and perform the loa 
rites. But first the bodies will have to be extricate 
from the rubble and as yet there is no saying wh 
this can be done. 

l (Courtesy. Tha Times of ini 
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Farewell to Sardar Sarovar 
B.B. VOHRA 


f Chimanbhai Patel, who is one of the 
smartest politicians around, tried his best to 
stall Medha Patkars demand for a review of the 
Sardar Sarovar Project (SSP), he had good reasons 
for doing so. For he knows, in his heart of hearts, 
that the SSP's claims to viability are hollow and 
cannot stand much scrutiny. 

This indeed is why he has been allergic to any 
public discussion of its pros and cons. So allergic, 
in fact, that hired hoodlums were used to physically 
break up a seminar that some NGOs and NBA 
activists had organised at Ahmedabad last May to 
discuss Gu[arats water problems. The present 
writer ought to know as he was among those 
assaulted on that occasion. 

Although Chimanbhai and the politically and 
financially powerful lobby for big irrigation projects 
will strain every nerve to convince the Review 
Committee that the SSP deserves to be completed 
without any further let or hindrance, it is unlikely that 
their efforts will succeed. This is so far the reason 
that apart from the serious objections that can be 
raised against the project on environmental, 
resettlement and financial considerations, even the 
hydrological assumptions on which it is based are 
open to question. What this means, in layman's 
language, is that even if the Sardar Sarovar dam is 
somehow completed as demanded by its 
protagonists, it will fail to yield anything like the 
power and irrigation benefits promised by it, and 
may, therefore, prove to be a monumental waste of 
money. 





* 


DOUBTS about the technical viability of the SSP 
had been voiced by many experts, including Vijay 
Paranjpye, in the past but it was left to the 
independent review of the World Bank to deliver the 
coup de grace, as it were. In its chapter on 


The author is a distinguished specialist on problems 
of irrigation and water management. He is a former 
Secretary in the Union Government and former 


Vice-Chairman of the State Land Use and 
Wasteland Development Board. 





"Hydrology and Water Management" the Morse 
Report makes two important points that just cannot 
be ignored any longer. First, that the SSP being the 
most downstream of.all the 3165-odd projects 
envisaged for the development of the Narmada 
Basin as a whole, should have been built—as 
indeed was the original intention—only after all the 
upstream work had been completed, or at the least, 
concurrently within them. Second, that the river flow 
data used in designing the project is far from 
reliable. 

But let the Report speak for itself: 

Under the Narmada Waters Dispute Tribunal Award of 

1979, the Narmada Sagar dam was to be completed at the 

same time or prior to the SSP dam.... 

The Tnbunal ruled that 85 per cent of the water allocated 

for use in Gujarat and Rajasthan would be provided in the 

form of regulated releases from reservoirs upstream in MP. 

This will not happen; the Narmada Sagar projects are not 

being built concurrently as had been assured. The 

implications of this have not been studied... 

A January 2, 1992 Bank memorandum assumes that power 

at the SS projects would decreasa by 25 per cent and the 

migated area by 30 per cent, without the Narmada Sagar 


The Bank has told us that under prevailing circumstances 

in India there are no assurances that these upstream 

projects will be built as planned. 7his means that the SS 

project would not operate as planned... 

We initially examined the stream flow data simply to 

understand better the ecological meaning of changes to the 

nver after the constructon of the dam. We found 
discrepancles in the data used within different agencies 
responsible for the Projects. Although some of these 
discrepancies were resolved by the CWC in the final weeks 

of our work In India, many discrepancies remain... 

Where does this leave our review? Based on the hydrology 

and water management information made available to us, 

we think that the SS projects wil not work as intended. 

Many previous assumptions now appear to be unfounded 

or are questionable. (Emphasis added) 

In view of these categorical observations, it is 
difficult to see how the Heview Committee can 
possibly recommend that the projects should be 
allowed to go ahead full steam. The govemment 
has indeed been left with no option but to order the 
deferment of the SSP till some time as at least the 
Narmada Sagar and all the other upstream structures 
have been taken up and are nearing completion ' 
and till river flow data has been placed on a sound 
footing. Such a decision will of course amount to 


the virtual abandonment of this controversial project 
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which is already reeling under unprecedented time 
and cost over-runs. 

While no tears need be shed over such a 
development—for it makes no sense to throw good 
money after bad—it would be useful if the Review 
Committee could take the public into confidence 
over the actual state of affairs in the SSP as it 
stands today. What is the amount of money that 
has been already sunk in it—according to some 
estimates, it is already in excess of Rs 1500 
crores—and how can the structures that have 
already come up be put to some use? is it true, as 
claimed by the NBA, that aithough the project was 
sanctioned (in October 1988) in the amount of Rs 
6406 crores, it Is now likely to cost not less than 
around Rs 20,000 crores and take not less than 20 
years to complete? What is its benefit-cost ratio 
likely to be, in the new circumstances of resource 
availability, considering that it was estimated to be 
as low as 0.65 by Paranjpye way back in 1990? 

Although such an analysis may appear to be 
redundant for a project that deserves to be given up 
on purely technological grounds, it would 
nevertheless be necessary to carry it out, if only to 
give a decent burial to a vision—call it, if you like, a 
pipe-dream—that has held the otherwise hard- 
headed Gujarati public opinion in its thrall for over a 
decade. For it is only when it has been proved, 
beyond any room for doubt, that continued loyalty to 
the project will entail great sacrifices and financial 
loss to Gujarat, that its supporters will reconcile 
themselves to its abandonment without taking to the 
streets. 

But however carefully the corpse of the SSP is 
laid to rest, it is bound to raise a great stink, and 
drag down with it the reputations of all those— 
including, unfortunately, some ambitious academics 
—who had projected it as a panacea for all the ills 
of Gujarat, and conspired to cover up its very many 
shortcomings. The lobby behind big projects will 
also stand exposed as never before and the 
credibility of irrigation establishments at the Centre 
as well as in the States will suffer a grievous blow. 

In view of the stakes involved, frantic behind-the- 
scenes efforts will be made—and are perhaps being 
made already—by vested interests to minimise the 
effects of such fall-outs by suitably managing the 
media and obfuscating the public debate that is 
bound to be generated in the wake of the report of 
the Review Committee. There will be a great 
temptatlon on the part of the Ministry of Water 


Resources to go along with such moves with the 
idea of saving their own Image, but such a line of 
action will prove to be counter-productive and the ~ 
Ministry would be well-advised not to adopt it. 


> 


THE Ministry of Water Resources should indeed 
realise that it is too late in the day to try to defend 
the indefensible and that it would be in its own best 
interests to help rather than hinder the quest for 
truth In matters relating not only to the SSP in 
particular but also to the way In which the other 
mega projects are being managed. It should mentally 
prepare itself for the fact that there is bound to be a 
persistent and growing demand from various 
quarters—and not from environmentalist or NBA 
circles alone—for a full-fledged inquiry into: all the 
circumstances which made it possible for the , 
disastrous SSP imbroglio to take place and cause 
such a serious loss of public funds. Who exactly are _ 
the officials who should be held accountable for this 
mess, and what was it that motivated them? Were 
they merely inefficient and ignorant people, unfit for 
the responsibilities placed on them? Or, were they 
knaves who went along with their political masters 
out of ulterior motives? Why did the checks 
supposed to be provided by the Finance Ministry 
and the Planning Commission fail in this case? Why 
was due notice not taken in time by anybody in 
authority of the serious doubts that were expressed 
about the soundness of the project by many 
responsible critics? Above all, what steps should be 
taken to prevent a repetition of similar mis-adventures 
in the future? 

The public will ask for clear answers to these and 
many other related questions and the Ministry must 
lose no time in deciding how best they should be 
met. Suggestions are bound to be made that an 
official Committee of Enquiry may go into all these 
matters; but considering the importance of the 
issues involved and how such bodies have operated 
in the past, it would be much better to entrust the 
job to a high profile Joint Parliamentary Committee 
which should hold its sittings in public and in the 
process help to light up and demystify an area that 
has remained for too long a close preserve of the 
so-called experts whose loyalty to the concept of 
big projects as a means of managing the country's 
water resources has already cost us dearly. [| 


(An abndged version of this article appeared recently in The 
Hindustan Times) 
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. Arrested for Helping a Distressed Woman! 


BHARAT DOGRA 


HEC s the police so untouched by all the outcry 
against atrocities on women that it állows the 
perpetrators of injustice to go sceot-free while 
arresting those who tried to protect the harassed 
women? 

This is precisely what has happened recently in 
the Banda district of Uttar Pradesh. 

To tell the tragic story briefly, Mamta Sharma is 
one of those tragically numerous women in the 
country who are married off at a very young age 
only to face harassment and assault in their 
husband's home. The only redeeming feature in 
Mamta's case was that she courageously decided 
to struggle for a new life and in this endeavour she 
was also able to find a few helpful friends. She 
worked for some time at the Akhil Bhartiya Samaj 
Seva Sansthan (ABSSS) for some time, where she 
found the badly needed sympathy and help. 
However, when the threats from her relatives 
became too much to bear, she decided to leave for 
Delhi in the company of friends who promised her 
legal help to protect her from further harassment. 

However, the revengeful family got into touch 
with the local land-grabbers (against the ABSSS) 
and the two together with a local corrupt police- 
official conspired to create troubles for the ABSSS 
and its leader, Gaya Prasad Gopal. 


Z3 Acting on totally false and mischievous allegations 


of the abduction of the girl, the local police raided 
the office of the ABSSS and arrested its leading 
functionaries. These included a journalist not working 
for the ABSSS but sympathetic to it, who happened 
to be present in its office at that time. The five 
persons were detained at the police station for two 
days. During these two days the worst insults, 
abuses and humiliations were inflicted on them. The 
language used by the police daroga against the 
social workers would have shamed the worst 
outlaws. It is only when the Delhi-based NGOs and 
Social activists repeatedly assured the district level 
authorities on telephone that the girl in question was 
safe in Delhi, and she had given a statement that 
~ she had received nothing but help and sympathy 
from the ABSSS, that some action was finally taken 
to release the social activists. 

This sordid story raises an important question. 
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When a socially concemed person takes an initiative 
to help a harassed woman badly in need of such 
help, will the police arrest him merely on the 
complaint of someone without bothering In the least 
to investigate into the complaint? In the present 
case, it was well-known to the local police and also 
to the district level officials that the person against 
whom the complaint has been lodged is one of the 
most responsible and distinguished social workers 
of the district. Several times the district level 
officials have attended the meetings called by the 
ABSSS to focus attention on the plight of the 
weaker sections, and several times they have 
sought the help of the ABSSS to implement anti- 
poverty measures. 

The appreciation of the ABSSS work by several 
officials and other senior persons is on record. It 
must have been, therefore, clear to the officials that 
such a person or organisation could not have been 
involved in the abduction of a girl. The mere 
complaint of persons known locally to have harassed 
an innocent girl was enough for the local police to 
launch an all-out offensive against the ABSSS. 


+ 


UNDER the circumstances, it is widely believed that 
the entire sordid episode was the result of a 
meeting of the selfish interests of the family bent on 
harassing an innocent girl, the local landowners 
who have grabbed the land meant for the poorest 
sections and the corrupt policemen. During the 
detention of the ABSSS activists in the police 
station, the daroga was constantly in touch with the 
land-grabbers. In a district that has become notorious 
for fake encounter deaths, anything could have 
happened if wiser counsel had not prevailed among 
senior officials. An idea of the cruelty that goes on 
in this police station at Manikpur (Banda) can be 
had from the fact that while the social workers were 
detained, a pregnant Kol tribal woman was also 
brought here. She was dragged and beaten and 
later she had an abortion. It is time now to fully 
investigate the action of the local police in the light 
of this and other incidents so that in future this kind 
of unjust and revengeful action against social 
activists can be avoided. Eu 
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Preserve your policy bond 
and other documents 
carefully and securely Note 
the policy number in your 
diary and in your personal 
computer Inform your close 
relatives about the place 
where these are kept and 
also the policy number If 
however, you losg your policy 
bond, don't panic Wnte to 
the LIC branch which 
services your policy for the 
procedure to obtain a 
duplicate policy. 


Payment of Premiums: 

If your policy is not under the 
salary savings scheme (SSS), 
please make a note of the 
dates on which premiums are 
due and pay them on time 
(by cash/cheque/draft/ 
standing instructions to bank) 
at the branch which services 
your policy. Do not allow your 
policy to lapse. 








Policies: if, in spiteof your 
best efforts, your policy has 
lapsed, you can get it revived 
under one of the four 
schemes available, provided 
the penod of lapse is less 
than 5 years. (Check with 
your LIC agent or branch for 
the relevant scheme in your 
case) By reviving your 
lapsed policy you not only 
get back the full insurance 
cover, but also the bonus for 
the period of the lapse 
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Assignment: 


Please ensure that you have 
nominated somebody to 
receive the policy moneys in 
the unfortunate event of your 
death. Remember that an 
assignment cancels a 
nomunation and a fresh 
nomination has to be made 
after re-assignment in your 
favour (except when the 
assignee is LIC in the case of 


a policy loan). 


























servicing: ifyourpolicyis 
not under SSS, you can 
continue payment of 
premiums at the same LIC 
branch even if you are 
transferred to some other 
place. Altematively, you can 
get your policy records 
transferred to a branch office 
nearer your residence so that 
you can pay your premiums 
conveniently. 


In case of SSS policies, do 
request the servicing branch 
to transfer the policy records 
to the branch at your new 
place of posting Also 
request your new office to 
remit the premiums to our 
transferee office. 


if you change your place of 
residence, dont forget to 
inform LIC your new address 
(with your policy number). 
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‘please get in touch with your 
LIC branch office or agent 
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" DISCUSSION: 


Sahmat Controversy 


The Sahmat exhibition—in which one of the panels refers to-Ram and Sita as brother and sister—has 
touched off a big controversy. The government which helped to finance the exhibition and other functions 
by Sahmat on August 15, not only got cold feet but has actually launched prosecution against the authors 
of the exhibition. ‘While the government's move to take police action deserves to be condemned, 
particularly when the Sahmet authorities on their own withdrew the exhibition following its criticism in 
Parliament, two articles by Nikhil Chakravartty on the subject in Mainstream (September 4, 1993) and in 
The Economic Times (September 7, 1993) questioning the appropriateness of putting up such an 
exhibition have evoked lively comments. He has received both bouquets and brickbats for it. 
H 


Mainstream thus deemed it necessary to open a discussion on the subject. Accordingly, the September 
18, 1993 issue of Mainstream carried a contribution from the eminent economist and former member of 
the Planning Commission, Arun Ghosh. By way of preface to it, Nikhil Chakravartty's article on the subject 
in The Economic Times was also reproduced particularly for the benefit of those readers who might not 
have seen the article. Mainstream has invited comments on the subject from the readers and at the end 
Nikhil Chakravartty will respond. Following are two more contributions we have received from the 
distinguished Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi University, Prof Upendra Baxi, and the well-known retired 
government official, N.K. Seth. — Editor 


Sahmat's Secularism: neither 


‘Short-cut’ nor ‘Credit-card’ 
» UPENDRA BAXI 
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n contemporary India, it is easy to start a 
ee but almost impossible to 
commence a dialogue. Perhaps, Indian culture is 
itself pre-eminently non-dialogical (as any student of 
Shrimad Bhagwad Gita comparing quantitatively the 
Bhagwan Uvacha—the Lord speaks—with Arjuna 
Uvacha will readily concede). But | leave this arena 
for the future discourse of resurgent cultural 
natlonalism. 

Nikhil Chakravartty's "No Short-cut to Secularism” 
(Mainstream, September 18, 1993) aims, | hope, 
despite the title, to inaugurate a dialogue not a 
controversy. Dialogue requires that we accord 
discursive dignity and freedom to partners In 
conversation. NC, lamentably, lapses on this count 
at many points (for example, when he describes the 
Sahmat display as “flaunting a plece", a “quickie of 
exhibition”, which “provokes rather than, pacifies” 


' or when he berates “leamed intellectuals” for not 


understanding politics, being alienated from the 
masses). Dialogue also requires disciplined 
formulation of the issues, something not easily 
discernible even in NC's discourse. 

How do we seek to transform a 'controversy' into 


a 'dialogue? That is the challenge posed by 
Sahmat and its critics, including NC. | believe that 
at least the following issues are relevant for this 
transformation: first, the nature of rights involved in 
the polemics; second, the understanding of the 
"politics" of rights; third, the role of intellectuals/ 


~ ideologues In counter-politics to cultural nationalism; 


fourth, the nature of Indian politics itself. In what 
follows, it might be useful to look at the 'controversy' 
from these four standpoints. 


ALL Indians 'are guaranteed certain fundamental 
rights by Part Ill of the Constitution. These rights 
are not absolute, but subject to reasonable legislative 
restrictions; within these limits; rights provide state- 
free spaces for individual or group action. Unless 
action demonstrably harms others, in ways forbidden 
by law, it is: free of restraint. Freedom of speech 
and expression is one such fundamental right; right 
to move throughout the territory of India is another 
such right. The exercise of the latter was entailed in 
Lal Krishan Advani's rath yatra; the exercise of the 
former was entailed in the Sahmat display. Hath 
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yatra and Sahmat belong equally to the logic of 
rights. Their ideological content/context are wholly 
different but both remain exercises of fundamental 
rights. Indeed, occasions of exercise of rights 
remain ideology-motivated and bound. But, within 


prescribed limits, the state may not intervene at all. . 


It is important to understand that the culture of 
rights not merely imposes limitations on the powers 
of the state, but it also entalls a culture of 
reciprocity and toleration of honest differences of 
. opinion in clvil society. ` 

In a rule of law society, the exercise of basic 
rights and freedoms provoke both the culture of 
tolerance and auto-limitation on the sovereign 
power of the state. The Sahmat display was an 
exercise in freedom of speech and expression. It 
cannot be faulted on the ground that it disturbed the 
mythic beliefs "of millions particularly in northem 
India". Indeed, it is the historic role of rights to 
disturb mythic beliefs. Rights, as Roberto M. Unger 
has so often reminded us, have the character of 
destablisation practice; exercise of rights necessarily 
has a destablising effect on widely held beliefs/ 
practices in society—what Unger calls the "formative 
contexts" of a society. In thls sense, exercise of 
rights is valuable precisely because it interrogates 
the prevailing doxa or dogma. If rath yatra made 
many Indians feel disturbed to the point of embracing 
"cultural nationalism", Sahmat aimed to reclaim the 
lost ground by interrogating this new formative 
context in the title of India's composite culture. Both 


events—as exercises of rights—involve a , 


destabilising effect on society and politics. To the 
advocacy of a resurgent “cultural nationalism" (alias 
Hindutva) the Sahmat display constitutes a counter- 
advocacy of irredemably benign pluralism of the 
Hindu traditions. ) l 

NC describes Sahmat’s “misadventure” as 
contrary to Gandhiji's notion of rights who moved 
"the vast masses...without hurting their beliefs". 
Whether or not this statement is true empirically, 
NC's gravaman grasps, intuitively, Gandhiji’s notion 
of rights: exercise of rights is morally right only 
when it occurs in a non-threatening manner for 
others. 

it will require a whole essay to present and 
critique Gandhiji’s notion of rights on his practice of 
morality of rights. He was certainly coercive—for 
example, In relation to Babasaheb Ambedkar in the 
context of the Poona Pact or in regard to temple- 
entry for untouchables. But as a 'theory' of rights, 
C andhiji's position is simply untenable. Exercise of 
rights by untouchables appear threatening to 
? 
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savaranas, women's rights threaten patriarchy; 
children's rights threaten parents or employers/ 
exploiters of child labour; bonded labourers’ rights 
threaten thelr masters; and human rights generally 
threaten the power of the state managers and 


` agents. 


Rights may not be restricted simply because they 
may or do hurt the feelings of masses. The 


v 


rearticulation of pre-free speech era Dasaratha - 


Jataka portraying Sita and Ram as sister and 
brother cannot be said to hurt the feelings of 
masses in an era of freedom of speech and 
expression. Even If it does, it must be accepted as 
an ineluctable aspect of democracy. For, the 
alternative to free speech is censorship, 
administration of silence by the police power of the 
state. Should Dasaratha Jataka be banned a /a 
Salman Rushdie's The Satanic Verses? Free speech 


may be regulated by law only on showing of ~ 


overwhelming societal interest where (in the eloquent . 


words of Justice Oliver Wendell Homes Jr.) it 
manifests a "clear and present danger". 

Active citizens should combat, not activate, the 
censorial powers of the state. The historic role of 
freedom of speech and expression is ultimately 
pedagogic. It invites other citizens to think, to 
respond, to dialogue. To fault Sahmat for exercising 
its right to free speech is to prepare the ground for 
state censorship. It is also to assist anti-democratic 
impulses, forces and tendencies, a happy hunting 
ground for expedient and partisan propaganda and 
politics. NC may not have intended any of these; 
but the deep structure of his criticism of Sahmat is 
fraught with these unintended consequences. The 
best of us in india have to learn (in Professor 


Ronald Dworkin's striking phrase) to take rights ^ 


seriously. 
Hl 


NC's objection to Sahmat, one might say, does not 
so much Interrogate the logic of rights but the 
politics of rights. This notion Is slippery but when we 
study NC’s article carefully it appears that he 
objects to the exercise of rights to free speech, and 
its defence by academics, on the following grounds: 
(a) the display ignored “the relevance of... time and 
space”, (b) if its aim was to bring “communal amity” 
it was imprudent because “can anyone bring it 
back” by trying to “debunk the legends that form 
the corpus of beliefs of millions upon millions of 
people?”; (c) Sahmat’s endeavour to win over Ram 
bhaktas, “to purify their minds"—something the 
display has not been “able to do”. On all the three 
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grounds, NC would argue that the Sahmat display 
was a case of bad or counterproductive politics of 
rights. NC does not produce any evidence of the 
consequences: he thinks that instead of promoting 
"national integration" the Sahmat event may well 
have reinforced "communal passion". NC's opinions 
are always weighty. But howsoever weighty, even 
his opinions do not constitute social facts (excepting 
in the sense that his holding of such opinions is a 
social fact). Nor do the opinions of the Sahmat 
protagonists. Nor do my own opinions. So, at best, 
NC's last two arguments must be treated as 
arguments of fear—fear about Ram believers being 
reinforced in the purity of one master narrative of 
Lord Ram or the fear of igniting latent communal 
passions. NC seems to be saying that those who 
would seek to.establish "communal" amity have a 
greater responsibility in exercise of their rights than 


. those who would fuel “communal” passion. 


It is difficult to meet the argument of fear, 
excepting by appeal to experience. Professor Sidney 


Hook used to give a standard case of the argument: 


of fear: those who would oppose the state putting 
flouride In drinking water could argue that if the the 
state is allowed to do so today, tomorrow it may put 
cyanide. Experience has shown this argument of 
fear to be untrue. The argument that power may be 
abused is never a ground for denial of conferment 
of power in the first place. 

What applies to state power also applies to 
occasions of exercise of rights. To say that the 
Sahmat display could reinforce “communal passion" 
is to say that any effort at public education of the 
diversity of Ramayana traditions ought to be either 


— )self-or state-censored. What is a responsible manner 


i+ 


of presenting this diversity? To this question the 
answer, clearly, cannot be that one should never 
seek to present it. The answer must lle in suggesting 
an: alternate mode of presentation, which would 
altogether avoid or lessen this consequence manifest 
in the argument of fear. It would be constructive for 
NC, and others, to suggest such alternatives on 
which a democratic debate will be legitimate. 
Perhaps, NC does suggest a manner of alternate 
presentation when he asks: “Can one rule out the 
possibility that the Dasaratha Jataka was perhaps 
meant to debunk the Ram legend, and not so much 
to enshrine the truth?” Would an annotation of this 
nature be a case of a more responsible exercise of 
the politics of rights? If so, would it be necessary 
also to annotate all legends presented in the 
Sahmat display? If this was done, surely, people—as 
NC says—would have said that "all this is good 


meat for a rarefied academic discussion" but not fit 
for public education! Given these standards of 
judgment, the Sahmat type display can never be 
right, either because it is too uni-dimensional or ít Is 
too multidimensional; in neither case does it 
constitute a good case of politics of rights! The 
conclusion, with logical inexorability, follows: such 
displays ought to be avoided as a responsible 
politics of rights! 

For NC, the determinative consideraton is simply 
that the time Is not right or ripe for such assertions 
as the Sahmat display. Surely, then, what would 
constitute the right time and space? NC does not 
illuminate us on this count. 

The debate is an old one taking myriad forms. 
For example, Scientific Marxists belleved that 
revolutionary praxis must await the maturation of 
objective historic conditions (following Marx's dictum: 
men make history but not just when they please). 
The October Revolution, however, as Lucien Colletti 
observed, is a revolution contra Das Kapital. On the 
other hand, as Max Horkheimer has argued: 

Present talk of inadequate conditions Is a cover for 

tolerance of repression For the revolutionary, conditions 

have always appeared right What appears in retrospect as 

a preliminary state, or premature situaton was once, for a 

revolutionary, the last chance to change. 

This divergence is relevant to the issue at hand: 
how does politics ot rights judge time and space of 
exercise of rights as historically appropriate? Was 
Lokamanya Tilak justified in saying in his time 
“Swaraj is my birthright” or Gandhiji in his slogan 
"Quit India”? These are difficult questions perhaps 
answered only by the saying or the slogan: "Nothing 
succeeds like success." 

This is not to say that politics of rights should be 
innocent of right timing of its assertion. Surely, the 
talented colleagues who worked so hard on the 
Sahmat display must have agonized over this Issue. 
To assume that they did not would justify the 
avancular criticism which NC offers. To say that 
they misjudged time and space considerations 
would be a valid criticism if it can be shown that the 
Sahmat community had failed to: do this moral 
homework. NC presents no evidence for this kind of 
background belief. NC is still entitled to say that the 
moral homework was not good enough, that Sahmat 
misestimated the costs and gains. But a dialogue 


' requires the fullest statement of how this could be 


said. One hopes that NC in his response tells us 
why precisely he thinks Sahmat messed up its 
moral arithematic on politics of rights. Until that is 
done, only the abstract counsel urging people to be 
responsible in intervening in a volatile situation 
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holds good. But the benefit of doubt (or in Wimbeldon 
terms, the advantage) so far occurs to Sahmat. 


IV 


THIS takes us to the third issue in the dialogue: the 
role of intellectuals/ideologues in the politics of 
rights. NC treats them as a homogeneous category 
but surely it is diverse. He repeatedly draws 


. attention to alienation of intellectuals and the "vast - 


masses". ; 

For NC "masses" possess a mystic, mythopoetic 
quality, a charismatic power. But, surely, this is 
another name for the tyranny of majority. The "vast 
Hindu masses" may desire that untouchables must 
keep their place at the bottom of the varna heap. 
The "vast masses" may believe that women should 
be subordinated to men in all respects. The Mandal 
agitation fabricated vast urban masses who would 
repudiate altogether a modicum of equality to 
' socially and educationally backward classes in 
federal employment. The vast Muslim masses 
(patriarchal ones) would deny Muslim women the 
right to minimal maintenance upon divorce. The 
“vast masses" may be said to prefer efficient 
autocratic, rather than chaotic democratic, rule. 

These stray instances should suffice to attribute 
to the "masses" resistance to change mandated by 
the Constitution of India. But, surely, the task of an 
-ethical state Is to transform attitudes and behaviour 
of "vast masses" rather than to follow these. 
Intellectuals have a critical role here; so have 
political partles, whom Gramsci called the Modern 
Prince. 

Indeed, intellectuals ought- to be alienated in 
some measure from the masses in order to be 
intellectuals, or to become the moral pedagogues to 
classes as well as masses. Allenation is not always 
negative; it performs positive historic functions as 
well. | 

NC does not appreciate Antonio Gramsci's fecund 
distinction between 'organic' and 'erudite' 
intellectuals.. An ‘organic’ intellectual, broadly 
speaking, is an exponent of commonsense derived 
from experience of living and working with people or 
"masses", She embodies lived wisdom of a people. 
An erudite intellectual reflects with tools of science 
and philosophy on the nature of the self and world; 
the knowledges are acquired and developed by 
constant activity of theoretical reflection, analysis 


and experimentation. .The actual world shapes both ' 


the organic and erudite intellectuals; in turn, they 
struggle to influence and transform the world by 
their local and global knowledges. 
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To some extent, politicians are ellgible to the 
honour of being called 'organic' intellectuals. They, 
in the art of ‘representing’ people, have also to 
acquire a mass base, following and loyalty. Erudite 
Intellectuals by definition are constituted by a lack of 


. mass base, following and loyalty. 


One may not—or Indeed cannot—critique power 
in ‘state’ or ‘society by being rooted in power. 
Some distance is necessary as well as desirable. 
Even the organic intellectuals—whether she be a 
Ham Bhakta or "secularist" or "pseudo-secularist"— 
cannot critique practices of power from within the 
paradigm of the (Nietzschean) will to power. A 
politician can no more afford to critique corruption of 
power and power of corruption than may a capitalist 
critique profit or a multinational the plunder of India. 
Intellectuals are necessariy nomads; as erudite 


intellectuals the very raison de etre of their being ^ 


and historic role, is to depart from and interrogate 
the customary practices of power. 

Masses can be constructed and moblised by 
politics of power and power of politics. It is the 
historic role of intellectuals to expose the fictional, 
almost mythical, character of the politically fabricated 
"masses". 

In vain, as it now turns out, Karl Marx 
distinguished between “dogmatic” and "rea!" 
criticism. In contrast to the former, the latter, truly 
philosophic criticism, "of the present state...not only 
shows up contradictions as existing it explains 
them, it comprehends their genesis, their specific 
significance". The Sahmat display, and its defence, 
endeavoured to perform the tasks of real philosophic 
critique. NC does not really afford us a clue as to 
where it precisely failed. 


V 


FINALLY, we turn to the issue of the nature of 
politics. NC Is crystal-clear: 

As for Minister Arjun Singh patronising Sahmat what has 

been the net gain? He has presented a nice Christmas gift 

to the BJP and its fellow travellers. They can now go out in 

thelr election campaign and say that the Congress leaders 

red godiess Leftists to malign Ram and Sita. 

NC's tum of phrase (they might say) is pseudo- 
secular: it is more a Dussehra or Diwall present 
rather than a Christmas present! And are Ram and 
Sita so vulnerable? Should Sahmat have accepted 
the patronage of the Ministry of Culture? Did it not 


o) 


realise sufficiently the ‘dangers’ now pointed out by . 


NC and other friends? | do not have answers to 
these questions except to remind all concerned that 
the Indian Constitution casts a fundamental duty on 
all citizens—including governmental citizens 
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(politicians/bureacrats)—o preserve, protect and 
promote the "composite" culture of India, to develop 
a scientific temper a splrit of enquiry and of critical 
reform. From this perspective, a discretionary grant 
to a cultural organisation does not appear as 
heavily objectionable as it does when one 
personalises the Government of India by collapsing 
it into the patronage of a senior Cabinet Minister. 
What would have been NC's response if Sahmat 
were funded by non-governmental agency as, for 
example, the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation or the Ford 
Foundation? 

The BJP and its supporters have, In a free 
society, the right to criticise Sahmat in the very 
terms NC proposes. The question is: so what? If 
Sahmat goes public on behalf of what it considers 
India’s composite culture, it may well expect to 


. receive a return gift from the ideologues of cultural 


nationalism. 

This is the nature of democratic, electoral politics, 
which seeks to fashior/construct its own truths; 
production of political truths Is an ineluctable function 
of power, so is the production of beliefs in truths 
thus created. Assuming that Sahmat is engaged in 
whatever may be described as Leftist politics in 
India, it also seeks to produce its own order of 
truths and beliefs which will have to contend for 
validation in electoral marketplace. 

it must also be realised that political discourse 
possesses devouring capacity to absorb, adopt or 
assimilate ‘truths’ produced by other discourses not 
oriented to acquisition, retention and maximising 
political power. On this premise, even if Sahmat's 
intention was apolitical, there is no assurance that 
its display would not be appropriated/reappropriated 


K by practices of electoral/power politics. 


But NC proceeds on the basis that Sahmat's 
display was "frankly meant to be a political 
campaign" and the "uproar against is political". 
Fine. What is the objection? Essentially, the objection 
is that it is bad politics because ‘secular’ forces will 
be given a 'bad' name and be hung at the hustings! 

This prognosis Is too static. It is unlikely that any 
election in India is going to be decisively fought on 
the truth of the narrative in Dasaratha Jataka. 
Surely, it would provide provocative thrills and frills 
to debunk "pseudo-secularists". On the other hand, 
those who believe in democratic freedom of speech 
and composite culture can also deploy the car- 
icature of critique to their own ideological advantage. 
- Political space Is not altogether pre-given; it is 
constructed, contested, consolidated. But if the very 
act of constructing a new political space is 
condemned as bad politics, what remains? | do not 
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believe that Sahmat ever intended to construct the 
space by highlighting incest; its overall effort was to 
illuminate the vitality and virtuosity of India's cultural 
freedom and pluralism. This is serous-minded 
politics and a long-term one, entailing no short-cuts. 
To inhibit this impulse towards politics of composite 
culture is to reinforce the politics of cultural 
nationalism. It is not so much Sahmat but the type 
of indignation inscribed In NC's article which indicates 
or proselytizes a final choice in the direction of 
cultura! nationalism. The Constitution of India only 
legitimates politics of 'composite culture' and critical 
Intelligence. 

Of late, we are witnessing the politics of nihilism. 
Nietzsche describes nihilism as a process of Will to 
Power which seeks to devalue the uppermost 
values. What is at stake is the nature and future of 
India as envisioned by the Costitution of India. If we 
read the Constitution as enshrinlng tolerance, 
plurallsm, composite culture and secularism as 
basic values, the Indian politics in its entirety 
emerges as nihilistic. The BJP has accentuated the 
tendency towards nihilism. But it has not invented it. 

Those who would fight against political nihilism 
would need to acknowledge this reality. Major 
Indian political parties since Jawaharlal Nehru's 
days have practised credit-card secularism to redeem 
democratic deficits of legitimacy. Each political 
formation has recoursed to short-cuts to secularism. 
| understand the Sahmat imagination differently 
than NC. Its 'secularism' is neither 'short-cut' nor 
‘credit-card’ secularism. Sahmat, | think, is an 
aggregate of individuals who take the constitutional 
mandate and mission seriously. Political parties too 
are aggregates of citizens who take the pursuit of 
power seriously. A conflict is inevitable. Whom 
should we counsel restraint, | wonder, between and 
among these two aggregates of citizens to lessen 
the acrimony, the intensity and the bloody toil of this 
conflict? E 
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Challenge of Communal Harmony 
A N.K. SETH 


think the Sahmat exhibition in Ayodhya was a 
classic example of 'aggressive' secularism or 
pseudo-secularism as practised by the intellectuals 
and the Leftists which is proving counter-productive 
in the country. Nikhil Chakravartty in his well- 
reasoned piece 'No short-cut to Secularism' rightly 
asks: 

Frankly can anybody heip to bring back communal amity by 

trying to debunk the legends that form the corpus of bellefs 

of millions upon millions of people? 

Unfortunately, the tragedy in our country is that 
very few intellectuals are prepared to think about an 
issue in an unbiased and sober manner like 
-Nikhilda. In fact, the ‘aggressive’ secularism of the 
Intellectuals has become a major hurdle in achleving 
communal harmony in the country. It has become 
fashionable for the intellectuals to brand anyone 
who does not agree with their version of ‘secularism’ 
as a communalist and a Jan Sanghi. In order to 
prove one’s secular credentials before them, one 
must condemn and insult the Hindus, Hinduism, its 
mythology and legends. And the Sahmat exhibition 
was clearly a product of such minds, organised 
specifically in Ayodhya to ridicule, if not to insult, the 
legend of Ram. 

The organisers of the exhibition as well as others 
know very well that for the North Indians, especially 
those in UP, there is only one version of Ramayana 
which they hold sacred. What was the need for the 
intellectuals and the Leftists then to tell them about 
the Dasratha Jataka version, which would be 
considered a ‘blasphemy’, especiaily In Ayodhya, 
except to provoke them? If Salman Ruchdie’s book 
could be banned because it is blasphemous for the 
Muslims, how could a.blasphemous version of 
Ramayana for the Hindus be allowed in Ayodhya? 

| agree with Nikhilda’s remark: 

The Sahmat's misadventure has brought out the wide gulf 

that exists between our learned intellectual community and 

the vast masses whom Gandhiji moved without hurting thelr 
beltefs. : 

The problem with the intellectuals is that they 
Ignore the ground realities because of thelr 
ideological moorings. In fact, | strongly feel that the 
whole controversy about Babri Masjid-Ram 
Janmabhoomi could have been settled amicably but 
for the ‘scholars and elitist intellectuals’. [t was they 
who as ‘aggressive’ secularists encouraged a 
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confrontation between the two communities by 
ralsing an outcry as if India was going to pieces just 
because of the destruction of the Babri Masjid. In 
their emotional outburst, they described the incident 
as the greatest tragedy after the assassination of 
Mahatma Gandhi and thus deliberately raised the 
temperature of tension between the two 
communities. 

On the other hand, sober Islamic scholars like Dr 
Wahiuddin Khan repeatedly advised the Muslims 
not to think that the end of the world had come for 


them, just because a ‘monument’ had been—~ 


destroyed. He appealed to the Muslims to remain 
calm, went to the extent of advising them to 
handover the site to the Hindus gracefully out of 
deference to their sentiments in order to win their 
friendship and gratitude. His compromise formula 
was, however, rejected by the ‘aggressive’ 
secularists, much before it was rejected by the 
Muslim hardliners. 

It would be naive on the part of anyone to think 
that the problem of communal harmony will be 
solved, once the Babri Masjid dispute is out of the 
way. If we sincerely want to establish communal 
harmony in the country, we will have to look beyond 
Ayodhya In a realistic manner. Idealism is alright for 
a seminar room “for a rarefied academic discussion”, 
but for a solution of the problem ground realities 


can hardly be overlooked. p 


Akbar S. Ahmad, an eminent Islamic scholar in 


his recent book Living Islam writes: 

Throughout the world there is confrontation between Muslims 
and peoples of other religions: South Asia between Hindus 
and Muslims (India and Pakistan), In the Middle East 
between Jews and Muslims (israel and the Arabs), In Africa 
between Christans and Muslims (Nigerla and Sudan). 
Even the disintegration of the Communist States shows 
how deep-rooted these divisions are in history. In Bosnia 
Muslims once again confront Chnstians and In, Azerbaljan 
Azeri Muslims fight it out with Christian Armenians 


Obviously, it is time for Muslims to start thinking - 
why Muslims are in confrontation with peoples of 
other religions as stated by Akbar S. Ahmad. In my 
opinion, it is largely because they have refused to 
move with the times and are obsessed with . 
preserving their separate identity whenever they are 
in a minority. They have a tendency to isolate 
themselves from the rest of the society. That is the 
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reason why, in spite of living together for hundreds 
of years, Muslims have not yet integrated with the 
Hindus emotionally and culturally. Even after the 
creation of Pakistan, Hindus and Muslims virtually 
continue living as two nations within the same 
country. 

Unfortunately, Muslims in India have not been 
able to overcome so far the two psychological 
barriers which prevent them from Joining the national 
mainstream. One, the ideological barrler between 
Hinduism and Islam, Hinduism being the religion of 
idolators and Islam that of the iconoclasts. Two, in 
the Nostalgia of the Moghul Empire, Akbar S. 


Ahmad laments: 
Driving a truck Is what Muslims who once ruled india aspire 
to today——this is the denouement of Muslim drama in India. 
| am afraid that the present challenge of communal 


. harmony is that the Muslims should forget that they 


"once ruled India" (in any case they now rule in 
Pakistan). They should realise that they now live in 
a Hindu majority secular India where they are 
Indians first and Muslims afterwards. The cultural 
dominance of the Muslims, particularty In UP (with 


only 12 per cent population) in the composite 
culture was due to the historica! circumstances of 
Muslim rule. It had to change. The composite 
culture of UP and Telangana in Andhra Pradesh is 
now naturally dominated by the language and 
culture of the majority. There is no need to bemoan 
this development. 

It is necessary to remember that ‘aggressive’ 
secularism of intellectuals as exhibited in the 
Sahmat exhibition can only harm the interests of the 
minority community, instead of helping it. A 
confrontationist approach to a problem never pays. 
israel and the PLO would have entered into an 
accord two years back had not Yasser Arafat been 
encouraged by the Leftists and Intellectuals to make 
common cause with Saddam Hussain. 

Muslims and Hindus have to live together in India 
and they can still settle their differences amicably 
through dialogue in a spirit of mutual accommodation 
without promptings from the intellectuals. It is 
sometimes easier to reason with a Muslim with a 
rationalist approach than to talk to an 'aggressive' 
secularist. i 


Timely Documents in the Current Context 


NEW FROM THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FOR HOYSING RIGHTS (NCHR) 


1. DRAFT PEOPLE’S BILL OF HOUSING RIGHTS—A Proposed Constitutional Amendment to make adequate housing 
a Fundamental Right, and a detailed "Housing Rights Bill” to give that teeth. 


Heleased in July 1992 affer a six year process of workshops, consultations and discussions in many parts of the country, at all 
levels from the village and basti to the national, and among many sections of society, the Housing Rights Bill attempts to give 
concrete form to the People's Bill of Housing Rights that was envisioned when the NCHH was set up in Juty-August 1988. It has 
been drafted by a Legal Working Group set up by the NCHR, with Justice V R. Krishna lyer as the Chairperson and Justice P S. 
Pot as the Chief Draftsperson, and with members coming from many different backgrounds. 


The document released is the first public draft, and is released towards generating a further round of ali-India debate of this 
important people's issue, especially in the current context, and towards critical examination of the draft before submission to 
Parliament as a PEOPLE'S BILL. The first round of feedback to the NCHR is requested by the end of this year. 


26 pp, English, Rs 30/US $ 6 per copy, plus post and packaging Subsidised version available to genuine individual activists, 
students, small non-funded organisations, etc Other language versions, and popular booklets, under preparation Write to enquire. 


2. Sapping India—SAPPING THE INDIAN PEOPLE: The Impact of the IMF Structural Adjustment Package on Housing 


and Living Conditions in India. 


A 64 page, heavily-illustrated booklet, full of tables The NCHR lays out why and how housing and living conditions are being 
severely affected by the current economio policies—end how this particular process is serving to severely sap the economic, social 
and polrtical life of local communities and of the country as a whole. And therefore why this aspect requires special attention. 


Rs 15/ US $ 5, plus post and packaging Subsidised version available, as above. Write to enquire. 


Available From: 
NCHR Campaign Secretariat, 
Flat 117 Bldg no 8, Dr Baliga Nagar, Jasmine Mill Road, Mahim (East), 
Bombay 400 017, India 
Also available from regional contact addresses—-write to enquire. 
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W. do not believe in a rigid autarchy, but we do want to make India self- 
sufficient in regard to her needs as far as this is possible. We want to develop 
international trade, importing articles which we cannot easily produce and 
exporting such articles as the rest of the world wants from us. We do not 
propose to submit to the economic imperialism of any other country or to 
impose our own on others. We believe that the nations of the world can co- 
operate togéther in building a world economy which is advantageous for all 
and in this work we shall gladly co-operate. But this economy cannot be based 
on the individual profit motive, nor can it subsist within the framework of 
imperialist system. It means a new world order, both politically and economically, 
and free nations co-operating together for their own as well as the larger good. 


(October 4, 1940) 


Sah (Sicthers 


603/4 “NIRANJAN” 6TH FLOOR 
99, NETAJI SUBHASH ROAD 
BOMBAY 400 002 
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Tragedy of Bosnia-Herzegovina 


SHANTI SADIQ ALI 


berg, a distinguished member of the 

Committee on the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination, in his intervention during consideration 
of the eighth period report in 1985, stated presciently: 
“t was quite remarkable that a country like 
Yugoslavia could exist. Its dissolution had often 
been predicted....”. The prophesy unfortunately 
came true with the fragmentation of what was 
known as the Soclalist Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia. The break-up began with the declaration 
of independence of the Republics of Slovenia and 
Croatia in June 1991. 

The birth of Bosnia-Herzegovina has been more 
sadistically painful, though it started peacably. To 
begin with, Bosnia-Herzegovina's Serbian 
communities sought to remain within the Yugoslav 
Federation, while its Muslim and Croatian 
communites demanded independence. At the 
beginning of March 1992 open conflict flared up 
when a referendum— supported by the Muslim and 
Croat communities, but largely boycotted by the 
Serbian community—favoured independence for 
the republic. By mid-March serious fighting had 
broken out. 

On April 7 the European Community and the 
United States of America recognised Bosnia- 
Herzegovina's independence. The same day, the 
Serbian political leaders proclalmed the 


— independence of the ‘Serbian Republic of Bosnia- 


Herzegovina' (areas of the Republic under Serbian 
control). In April the Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
was accepted as a participatory state in the 
Conference of Security and Cooperation in Europe 
and in May it become a member of the United 
Nations. t was this significant recognition which 
enraged the Bosnian Serbs and their ethnic kinsfolk 
in neighbouring Serbia. 

Ethnic tensions increased in Bosnla-Herzegovina 
and civil war of horrific proportions ensued. 
Numerous members'of the Yugoslav National Army 
(JNA) of Bosnian origin, as well as their supplies of 
arms and ammunition remained in the republic after 
the officlal withdrawal of the JNA in May. By 
December 1992, together with the mobillsed local 


The author is Vice-President, Committee on the 
Elimination of Racial Discrimination. 
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Serbian reservists and Serbian irregulars, they had 
occupled some 70 per cent of the republic's 
territory, though Serbs comprised only 31 per cent 
of the population before the war. 

Local Croation forces, aided by forces of the 
Croatian army and Croatian irregulars from the 
Republic of Croatia, proclaimed the "Croatian 
Community of Herzeg-Bosnia". This, although the 
Muslims and Croats were supposedly allied. The 
area of the republic over which the Bosnian 
Government had effective contro! declined conside- 
rably throughout the year. In early July, a 
demographer estimated that half of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina's Muslim population, one-fifth of its 
Croats and something less than one-tenth of its 
Serbs had been displaced. 


Ethnic Cleansing 

Although all the partles concerned sides in the 
conflict were responsible for abuses, the majority of 
the victims were Muslims and the main perpetrators 
were the Serbian armed forces. in an effort to 
create the so-called ‘ethnically clean’ Serbian 
Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina, the Serbs 
systematically carried out a genocide policy. 

The US State Department’s Report for 1992, 
commenting on the widespread and egregious 
ethnic abuses—the worst witnessed in the past 50 
years—says: 

Much of the earliest violence (predating recognition) was 

caused by pare-miitary units from Serbla and Montenegro 

which carried out acts of terror and intimidation against 
non-Serbs The war did not break out spontaneously but 
was consciously stimulated from the outside In the absence 

of any significant threat to the safety of the Serbian 

population. The greatest .atrocity—the systematic shelling 

and starvation by siege of large citles—was carned out by 

Serblan forces, which alone had both the means and the 

will to carry out such crimes against humanity. Civillans 

were the primary targets of military action, making a 

mockery of the Geneva Convention. Accompanying abuses 

of individuals and groups of non-Serbs took almost every 

conceivable form of torture, humiliation and killing The 

policy of driving out innocent civilians of a different ethnic 
group or religious groups from their homes, so-called ethnic 

cleansing, was practised by Serbian forces in Bosnla on a 

scale that dwarfs anything seen In Europe since Nazi 

times. 

The objective of ethnic cleansing is highlighted in 
the document submitted to the Human Rights 
Committee on October 30, 1992 (CCPR/C/89), 
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where the delegation of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
declared: 

The aggressor has undertaken ethnic cleansing in the 
occupied territories in order to forcibly change the 
demographic structure of the Republic, and thus create the 
conditions for its ethnic division, in other words, to offer to 
the international community the so-called arguments and 
justification for such a division. 

The Ministry of Internal Affairs have presented to 
the Human Rights Committee material, as far as it 
is possible, with regard to the crimes against 
humanity and international law (CCPR/C/SR. 1200— 
April 13, 1993). They have given the names of the 
citles and villages, showing the percentage displaced, 
exiled and exterminated population, the camps that 
have been established and the names of persons: 
who committed the crimes, some of whom had 
fought for the Chetniks during the Second World 
War or come from Chetnlk families. 

Violations fall into several categories, including 
indiscriminate attacks against civilians, including 
massacres, detention of clvillans and the worst kind 
of tortures and killings of prisoners under the most 
brutal, degrading and inhuman conditions; forced 
movements of populations, and use of para-military 
groups, including criminals; disappearances and 
sexual abuses. 

From the beginning of the war in April the 
Serbian Democratic Partys (SDP) para-military 
forces in the hills around Sarajevo have been 
bombarding the city, causing heavy civilian casualties 
day after day. The "Serbian Army's" assault also 
damaged or destroyed hospitals, schools, residential 
buildings, mosques, churches and all kinds of 
civilian facilities. They also attacked the vital 
infrastructure of the city; natural gas supplies were 
also perlodically interrupted by the Serbian forces. 

On the other side, the Bosnian Government has 
intervened to secure the release of Serbs arrested 
by the police or para-military forces in Sarajevo, 
according to the US State Department Report 1992. 
In addition, it says, according to the Serbs who 
were held in prison camp run by Bosnian Muslims, 
some prison officials suspected of atrocities—such 
as the commander of the prison camp at Celebici— 
have been arrested by the Bosnian Government. 
However the continuing siege of the city has 
increased ethnic tension; reports of violence against 
Serbs and arbitrary arrests increases, and more 
and more Serbs sought to flee the city. 

Today the humanitarian crisis in Sarajevo has 
worsened. The capital lacks fresh water and is low 
on food and fuel and the UN relief convoys are 
stalled at Serbian road blocks. The Security Council 


on July 23, 1993 called on a ceasefire threatening it 
would take other measures. But this was considered 
largely symbolic by observers. 

Other places where abuses were perpetrated 
were Prijedov, Trnopolje, Banka Luka, Celebic, 
Konjic, Mostar, Manjaca, Viascenic and Pale. 


International Action 
UNSC: 

As a result of the aggression against Bosnia, the 
United Nations Security Council (UNSC) on May 
30, 1992 adopted Resolution 757, imposing 
comprehensive sanctions on Serbia/Montenegro, 
cutting off economic relatlons between them and all 
UN member-states, while providing exceptions for 
food and medicines. 

In June 1992, Boutros Ghall, the UN Secretary- 
General, in a report to strengthening the UN's 
peace-keeping role in post-War era, recommended 
a permanent security force with men and material 
drawn from member-states for a rapid deployment 
force. 

In August 1992 the UNSC adopted Resolution 
771 in view of proliferating reports on gross human 
rights violations in Bosnia, particularly by the 
Bosnian-Serb forces. It called on all parties to 
respect international humanitarian law, demanding 
unimpeded access for the Intemational Committee 
of the Red Cross (ICRC) and other International 
humanitarian organisations to all prisons and 
detention centres, inviting submisslons to the UNSC 
of information concerning serious violations of 
humanitarian law in the former Yugoslavia, and 
asking the Secretary-General to report to the 
Council on information received and possible 
measures to be taken. 

In October 1992 the Security Council established 
a Commission of Experts, chaired by the jurist Fritz 
Kalshoven, to investigate charges of war crimes in 
the former Yugoslavia. 

The US Government has already submitted to 
the United Nations summary , reports of such 
atrocities, totalling over 50 pages and encompassing 
thousands of instances of killings, torture, rape and 
other abuses which themselves represent only a 
small fraction of the offences committed. 

The Council has before it the interim report of the 
above-mentioned Commission. It has received 
thousands of pages of documentation as well as 
video information on allegations of grave breaches 
of the Geneva Convention and intemational laws. 
The Commission had also arranged for an immediate 
investigation by a team of forensic experts of the 
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mass grave of Ovcara, near Vukovar, in the United 
Nations protected sectlon of Croatia. The preliminary 
conclusion was that a mass execution took place at 
the site, probably of patients and medical staff at 
Vukovar Hospital who disappeared during the 
evacuation of the hospital on November 20 last. 

On February 24, 1993 the Security Council 
decided to set up an 11-judge International Court at 
the Hague to try people accused of war crimes In 
the former Yugoslavia. 


UNPROFOR: 

The UN Peace Keeping Force (UNPROFOR) 
Was present in Bosnia before Serbian forces 
unleashed the war there in April 1992. Since the 
UNPROFOR headquarters were subsequently 
withdrawn from Sarajevo, a separate Bosnian 
operation was authorised by Resolution 758 adopted 
on June 8, 1992 which extended the UNPROFOR's 


mandate and specifically sought to facilitate the : 


reopening of Sarajevo airport for the delivery of 
humanitarian relief on the basis of an agreement 
between the Bosnian Government and the Serbian 
Democratic Party (SDP) of Radavon Karadzic. 

In August 1992 the UNSC adopted Resolution 
790, authorising the use of "all necessary means" 
to ensure the delivery of humanitarian relief in 
Bosnia. 

In October 1992 the UNSC Resolution of 781 
established a ban on military flights in the airspace 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina, though till the end of the 
year no agreement had been reached regarding 
enforcement of the ban. 

General Nambiar, who took charge for a year on 
March 20, 1992, said: “The UN Is in no position to 
ensure peace. UN troops had no enforcement 
powers.” The Croats began thelr action on January 
22, they (UN) could do nothing. “The UN’s job is to 
escort humanitarian convoys. The UN has been 
drawn Into a fight without a mandate to intervene... 
But the embargo had not kept arms out of the 
area.” According to him, “There are mercenaries 
from the US, Britain, Australla and Germany and 
other countries.” He said he had no reports of any 
Mujahidens or Islamic Fundamentalists operating In 
the area, He added: “It was the Muslim groups who 
seemed to be short of weapons.” (The Hindustan 
Times correspondent in London on February 8, 
1993). 


Vance-Owen Peace Plan 
A peace plan worked out by the UN envoy, 
Cyrus. Vance, and the European Community envoy, 
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David Owen, would divide Bosnia into 10 largely 
autonomous cantons which would have a mixed 
population bound in a loose confederation. This-was 
in keeping with the stand of the Bosnian Muslims 
and European Community, which were both against 
division on ethnic lines. However, the Muslims felt 
they had been given too little territory, while the 
Serbs wanted all the Serb majority provinces to be 
contiguous. The Muslims were finally persuaded to 
agree to the division, but not the Serbs, who 
militarily began to redraw the map by chasing the 
Muslims out of the areas they felt was theirs. 
Besides the Serb oppositlon and the reluctance the 
Muslims, the plan collapsed because the US and 
EC could not agree on whether or not to take active 
measures to implement the plan. The US was 
unwilling to commit any peace keeping troops to 
implement the plan. The EC backed the plan but 
looked to the US to provide the troops. 

While the US, EC and the UNSC juggled with the 
issue, the Serb military machine In cold-blooded 
efficiency went about creating borders of the 
Bosnia-Serb Republic. 


Milosevic Plan 

The death-blow to the Vance-Owen plan was 
dealt by the Croats who dropped their earlier 
alliance with the Muslims and joined the Serbs. The 
Bosnian Serbs and Croats produced a new partition 
plan that would divide the country into three ethnic 
groups, under a loose federation. The map for the 
partition of Bosnia was drawn up by President 
Slobodan Milosevic of Serbia. This map is being 
used by international mediators as a basis for 
negotiations. 

The Serbs would receive 60 per cent of the land, 
the Croats 15 per cent and the Muslims 35 per 
cent. The Serbs and Croats already have self- 
proclaimed republics within Bosnia and have 
threatened to declare Independence if the Muslims 
cannot agree. 

Bill Frelick, a senior analyst for the US Committee 
for Refugees, said, there would be three 
consequences of such a partition: "genocidal-type 
killing" whose scale would depend on the response 
of the outside world; a mass exodus, which would 
depend on the willingness of the West to accept 
refugees and the creating of a combination of 
"Indian reservation/Palestinian refugee camps" in 
which "people with no political power, held in closed 
areas, would become an international welfare case". 

The President, Alla Izetbegovic, has refused to 
have anything to do with the plan, which he regards 
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as a betrayal of the ideal of a united Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. But members’ of the seven-member 
Presidency that he leads are willing to consider the 
plan and went to Geneva for two rounds of talks. 
The current Geneva talks are, however, being 
attended by him. The latest reports say all factions 
agreed to the talks in Geneva after a ceasefire, 
according to international mediators, David Owen 
and Throvat Stottenberg. (Events have subsequently 
overtaken this development. —Editor) 

The Serbs and Croats have meanwhile aligned 
themselves militarily as well, and have laid seige to 
the three Muslim towns In north central Bosnia. 
Croat forces have also shelled Muslim areas in the 
town of Mostar. On July 6, a combined Serb-Croat 
force rained artillery fire on Maglaj, a town defending 
one of the last areas held by the Muslim-led 
goverment in north central Bosnia. Meanwhile 
shelling of Sarajevo continues. 

US-NATO Rift 

The rift in the US-NATO alliance was highlighted 
by the US support for a Resolution in the Security 
Council to deploy 15,000 ground troops in Bosnia 
on July 1. The US official said, the troops could be 
sent as a part of the UN or NATO Operation to 
enforce the peace settlement. But representatives 
of two European powers made it clear they would 
have voted to Veto the resolution if it had won 
enough support for passage. 

Clarifying the Clinton Administration's policy, the 
US Ambassador, to the Security Council Madeleine 
Albright, sald: 

We do not believe that this body should deny the Bosiiian 

Government the wherewlthal to defend Itself in the face of 

brutal aggression conducted by the Bosnian Serbs and 

their backers in Belgrade. 

She warned the Serbs: 

it would be a grave mistake, to interpret today's action by 

the Councd as an endorsement of the intransigence of their 


attempt to use military force to change internabonal 
boundaries and destroy a neighbour. 


Safe Areas ‘ 

Earlier also, on June 22, the European Community 
leaders pledged to provide troops and money for 
the protection of Muslim "safe areas" in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, numbering six, including Sarajevo. 

The text said that the safe areas scheme 
authorised by the United Nations was an 
"indispensable contribution" to an overall settlement 
of the Bosnian conflict. The statement backed the 
efforts of the EC mediator, Lord Owen, and said: 
"Any solution must be based on respect for the 
independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
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Bosnia and on respect for human and minority 
rights." It said: "It was unacceptable that territory 
should be acquired by force." 

However, it added that while the alliance would 
readily consider any request of the UN for military 
help in protecting the safe areas, but the world body 
"will need to define clearly the scope of any new 
undertakings". 

The 7500 extra troops for the, safe areas 
approved by the Security Council some weeks ago, 
however, are yet to come. 


Paucity of Aid 

Ms Sadara Ogata, Head of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), 
according to the press reports on February 21, has 
become increasingly frustrated by the Commission's 
inability to deliver aid to Bosnia and is threatening to 
pull out. The United Nation's humanitarian assistance 
was not a total success because it could not 
coordinate it with peace-keeping operations. For 
example, Bosnian rebels had blocked aid from 
reaching Musllms in Eastem Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
The Muslim-lad Bosnian Government finally banned 
aid distribution with Sarajevo until Muslims in 
Eastern Bosnía were fed. 

Caught between the two sides, Ogata suspended 
aid deliveries to the Serbs as long as they blocked 
relief for Muslims. She also suspended convoys of 
air lifts to Sarajevo to prevent food from piling up 
and rotting. It was her most daring attempt to break 
the stalemate. But, Dr Ghali, who said she had not 
consulted him first, ordered deliveries to be resumed. 

The Agency was also criticised last summer 
(1992) for failing to call more attention to early signs 
of concentration like camps in the former Yugoslavia. 

A further complication was expressed by Lionel 
Rosenbliat, President of the Refugees International, 
a private aid agency. He said, "At a time when 
maximum pressure is being put on the Bosnians, 
we are finding that donors are not engaged and 
almost deliberately turning away and the UN seems 
to be givng up." He added: "One can surmise that 
this is part of an indirect pressure campaign to force 
the Bosnians to accept partition".—(New York 
Times News Services, The Hindu, New Delhi, July 
20, 1993) 


Collection of Information and Analyses 

Two fact-finding missions were sent to Bosnia- 
Herzegovina to report on the situation—the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
and the Commission on Human Rights. One UN 
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Treaty body—the Human Rights Commission— 
invited the delegation from Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to report on the situation. (CCPR/C/79/Add 1428, 
December 1992), (CCPR/C/89, April 27, 1993) 


CSCE Mission 

The Thompson Report on the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation In Europe (CSCE) visited 
19 detentlon camps and some 13 cities and towns 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina and one suspected camp in 
Serbia from August 29-September 4, 1992. 

The total detainees located were: Muslims— 6899; 
Serbians—837; Croatians—very few. 

It was felt that the interests of the prisoners 
should be the primary consideration and should be 
related to the Fourth Geneva Convention (the 


Civilian Convention) and the Third Convention : 


~*~“ (Prisoners of War). 


e 
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The mission said the CSCE should denounce 
“əthenic cleansing”, insist on the right of all citizens 
essentially to return to their homes and should 


‘declare that forcable sales or donations of the 


property are null and void. 

All prisoners should be simultaneously released 
provided that their subsequent safety is assured. At 
present almost none of them wishes to go home: 
alternatives must be found elsewhere in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina or abroad. — 

Under the Civilian Convention, as well as under 
customary international law, it said, civilians may 
not be detained, unless imperative reasons of 


„security can be proven on an international basis. 


This was never the case with regard to prisoners 


with whom the members of the Commission spoke. 


Therefore, an immediate controlled release should 
be sought, provided their subsequent safety is 
assured. 

A quadruplicate Commission should be formed of 
all representatives of the warring factions and an 
international personality be its chairman. Its main 
task should be to supervise the release of prisoners 
and to investigate allegations of abuses. The 
shelling of Sarajevo is prejudicing the interests of 
Serb prisoners and should cease at once. 


Commission on Human Rights 

The Commission on Human .Rights appointed a 
Special Rapporteur in August 1992 to investigate 
first-hand the human rights situation. The first report 
(E/CN 4/1994/3) dealt with the situation in Eastern 
Bosnla-Herzegovina from April 1 to 16. 

The places visited were Cersica, Konjevic Polje, 
Srebrenica, Gorazde and Zepa. Here again, the 
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report points out to the violation of the Geneva 
Conventions of 1949. These were carried out by 
Serb forces in Cersica, Konjevic Polje and Srebrenica 
which the team visited. 
It further stated: 
The decision of the Security Council and the parties to the 
conflict to make Srebrenica a ‘safe area’ may save many 
lives there if the spirit of the agreement is fully adhered to. 


The vast majority of the approximately 10,000 people who 
have been evacuated from Srebrenica are not ethnic 


cleansing but an attempt to save lives. In any event, the 

right to flight, together with its corollary, the right to seek 

asylum, must be guaranteed, especially in war situations. 

In the region of Tuzla, it said, a number of Serbs 
are the target of discrimination... Furthermore, the 
idea of a linkage between the provision of 
humanitarian aid to Srebrenica and the evacuation 
of Serbs from Tuzla is to be condemned. Compliance 
with human rights and humanitarian law obligations 
by one party is not conditional upon compliance by 
others with their obligations. Such obligations are 
absolute for each party and do not depend on 
reciprocity. 

There is a deep humanitarian crisis in eastem 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The lives and health of 
the tens of thousands of displaced people in the 
area, as well as local inhabitants, are endangered. 
The international community has not responded 
adequately to the UNHCR/WFP appeals for funds 
to cover the survival needs of those in need of 
humanitarian assistance, it said. 

In conclusion, it sald: the forcible recruitment into 
military forces, as well as the punishment of the 
family of those who resist, are to be strongly 
condemned. 

Among its recommendations are: The Special 
Rapporteur recommends once again (see E/CN 4/ 
1993/90) that human rights concerns be given 
priority in the peace process regarding Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

(a) All detainees should be Immediately released into 

conditions of safety;  , 

(b) Blockades of cities and enclaves should be ended 
immediately and humanitarian rellef corridors opened; 

(c) The 'safe areas' concept shouid be expanded and 
applied to other areas of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 

(d) The right to flight and the right to seek asylum must be 
guaranteed by the parbes as well as by the international 
community. 

In the context of the serious violations of 
international humanitarian law committed in Konjevic 
Polje and Srebrenica, and now apparently in Vitez, 
which were directly observed by the UNPROFOR 
personnel, the Special Rapporteur recommended 
once again that the mandate of the UNPROFOR be 
expanded to entitle it to Intervene in such cases. It 


` should also be authorised to investigate complaints. 
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Once again, an increase In UNPROFOR civilian 
staff and resources would be necessary. 

The international community should respond 
immediately to the appeals for finances to the 
UNHCR and WFP... Funds and materials are 
needed to adapt or renovate buildings, especially 
schools, to accomodate displaced persons. 

The second report of the Special Rapporteur 
appointed by the Commission on Human Rights (E/ 
CN 4/1994/4—May 19, 1993) deals with central 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, where tension between 
_the government and Croat forces, erstwhile allies, 
had erupted into open hostilities, which involved 
massive and systematic violations of human rights 
and intemational humanitarian law. 

The town of Vitez, the village of Ahmici, the city 
of Mostar were visited. 

In its concluding remarks, among the points 
made were: 

The forced displacement and detention of civilians, arbitrary 

executions, attacks on towns as Well as the destruction of 

villages and reilgious sites have become part of a deliberate 
and systematic policy of ethnic cleansing conducted by 

Croat forces In that region. 

Commitments which all parties to the conflicts in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina have repeatedly entered 
Into in respect of human rights and international 
humanitarian law, including written agreements 
concluded upon international mediation, have been 
systematically violated. 

The peace plan, according to which Bosnia and 
Herzegovina would be divided along ethnic lines, 
has been used in order to create ethnically 
homogenous areas. The lack of an effective 
international response to counter the policy of 
ethnic cleansing perpetrated by the Serb forces 
from the beginning of the war created the precedent 
of impunity which has allowed them to continue and 
which has encouraged Croat forces to adopt the 
same pollcy. 


Without stopping the war and without applying: 


sufficient pressure to force an end to human rights 
violations, any attempts to find a just and lasting 
political solution will be doomed to fall. 


Human Rights Committee 

By a decision of October 7, 1992, the Human 
Rights Committee requested Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to submit a report on the situation in the country, in 
relation to Articles. 6, 7, 9, 10 and 12 of the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 
The Bosnian authorities responded in a detailed 
document on October 30, 1992 (CCPR/C/89: April 
27, 1993) in which they fumished full details of 
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ethnic cleansing pursued by the Serbs and Croats 
along with a Report furnished by the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs: "Crimes Against Humanity and the 
Intemational Law and of Concentration Camps 
Formed by the Aggressor in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina". (Sarajevo, August 1992) 

In its comments (CCPR/C/79/Add. 4—December 
28, 1992), the Committee 

welcomed the delegations’ affirmation that the Republic of 

Bosnia-Herzegovina considers itself legally responsible for 

whatever has taken place not only In that part of its territory 

on which it has factual and effective control, but also in 

other parts of Its territory. The Committee has also taken 

note of the measures, taken to combat and prevent 

violations of human nights, in particular, measures to ensure 

that the arrest and detention of persohs are carried out only 

by the legal authorities and not by uncontrolled Individuals; 

the demarcation of legal responsibility between the military 

and civilian police authorities; the replacement of 

commanders who have been responsible for violations; and 

the disbanding of groups and units which have been 

responsible for violations. 

The Committee also took note of the measures 
to protect the person and property of Serbs. 

It recommended to the Republic of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina to formallse its succession to the 
Covenant. |t also recommended that measures 


already taken by the Republic should be further : 


intensified and systematically monitored so as to 
ensure that "ethnic cleansing" does not take place, 
whether as a matter of revenge or otherwise; that 
prisoners are not taken for the purpose of eventual 
exchange of prisoners; that all places of detention 
are officially proclaimed; that records of all people 
detained’ are kept and ‘made public; and that such 
places of detention are open to visits by the 
International .Committee of the Red Cross and the 
families of the people detained. All places of 
detention that do not comply with these conditions 
should be immediately dismantled. Administrative 
arrangements should be made to enable persons to 
retrace members of their family who have disappeared 
and prompt investigations should take place to bring 
all those responsible for violations to trial. 


Initiative by Organisation of Islamic Conference 

The World Conference on Human Rights on 
June 29, 1993 adopted through vote the Speclal 
Declaration on Bosnia and Herzegovina, tabled by 
the Organisation of Islamic Conference. The person 
chosen to lead the thrust was Aga Shahi of 
Pakistan and a member of CERD. 

The OIC declaration provides a 121 point plan for 
the Security Council to take... “forceful and decisive 
steps” for effective measures of peace-keeping in 
the Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina. These 
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include preventing and punishing genocide Ín Bosnia; 
implementation of the Vance-Owen peace plan; roll- 
back of invasion, lifting the arms embargo agalnst 
Bosnia to exercise Its right to self-defence and to 
reverse the aggression by Serbian forces against 
Bosnian Muslims and disallowing perpetuation of 
fruits of aggression, occupation and territorial .gain. 
The declaration condemned the heinous practice of 
ethnic cleansing and extermination of the Muslim 
population of Bosnia. 

Aga Shahi and the Bosnian leader asserted in 
Vienna that there would not be any partition of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, as was being suggested 
in some quarters. But this seems to be wishful 
thinking. Already the rape of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
has taken place and the partial extermination of 
Muslims carried out. 

It would thus appear that because Bosnia and 


47^ Herzegovina Is seemingly of no geostrategic value 


~ the major powers have tended to downgrade it in 


their priorities, despite the heart rending scenes on 
the electronic media, and there is much less 
pressure on the West to intervene. There are also 


"^ 


clearly symptoms of donor fatigue. Now the policy 
seems to be to allow the three warring factions to 
sort out the problems among themselves. 

The only broad policy that the US and EC seem 
to be following Is to reiterate that- Bosnia and 
Herzegovina remain a single state, and the division 
of power between the three communities:should be 
through mutual agreement. How far will their writ 
run when the Serbs have exploited their dithering 
and appropriated much of the land. Today the world 
is witness to the legalisation of aggression, and 
already the earlier EC insistence that Bosnia should 
not be carved into administrative units based on 
ethnic lines has been dropped. So has all the talk 
about military intervention. There Is also no mention 
that Bosnia should be demilitarised immediately. 

Will the West's weak-kneed pollcy prevent the 
storm spreading to Kosovo and Macedonia, already 
simmering with discontent? Can Albania and Greece 
then remain unaffected? The West seems to be 
playing with fire only because some of its leaders 
Imagine Bosnia as an islamic SI gendad to 
Europe. Bü 





South Africa Beckons India for 
Fruitful Cooperation 
K.P. BHANUMATHY 


ifty years ago India broke ties with South 
Africa on the question of apartheid, the 





E removal of apartheid with universal franchise 


democracy and the formation of a multi-racial multi- 
party system in South Africa. India and the new 
govemment in South Africa have opened its windows 
to let in fresh air clearing the cobwebs and 
accumulated dust. The dawn of a: new era began 
with a willow-wielding team playing cricket with the 
South African players; it was also a good thing that 
India lost to its new friends. l 

With fresh winds blowing, Indian businessmen, 
officials and politicians have been winging their way 
to South Africa, returning with glowing impressions 
of a highly efficient infrastructure (the airport 
formalities worked with precision and man and 


. baggage were out in ten minutes) and an open-door 


welcome that they received. The climate for 
economic cooperation and trade with India has 
great possibilities say the group of businessmen 
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who have just returned. Optimism runs high among 
the businessmen for establishing joint ventures and 
trading. Trade could be maximised more directly 
than it is now, although Indian items are available in 
Durban or Johannesburg; despite an Indian ban on 
trade, Indian goods reach South Africa via Mauritius, 
Singapore, Dubai and Namibia. 

Facts avaliable reveal that the potential for 
trading with South Africa is immense as the policy is 
for a free trade with incentives under the new 
General Export Scheme. K.M. Devarajan, Director 
General of the FIEO, who visited South Africa said. 
massive changes are taking place. The main 
players today are the 22 million Black South 
Africans and the five million Whites. In March this 
year a radical economic restructuring programme. 
was introduced aiming to increase the quantum of 
investments and re-establish a stable financial 
environment, once India lifts the trade ban after the 
economic sanctlons against South Africa are 
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removed by the Commonwealth. India has decided 
.to open a diplomatic mission this month. In 1991 
India had made a begining by lifting the ban on 
consular and visa restrictions for cultural and sports 
exchanges and air services. 

On September 20 a' transitional multi-party 
Executive Council was set up by the South African 
Parliament which should hasten the removal of the 
Commonwealth sanctions. With a multi-racial and 
mutli-party system and a new Constitution in place 
by early next year, South Africa plans to integrate 
its economy with the global economic system. 
Travel. restrictions having been removed, Indian 
businessmen who visited South Africa are of the 
view that not only is there a great scope for trade 
but also for joint ventures in mining minerals and 
setting up warehouse facilities for trans-shipment of 
Indian goods to nelghbouring countries and South 
America. 

South Africa's strategic location in the international 
trade route and its experience in trans-shipment of 
intemational cargo offers an opportunity for exporters 
to do business via the Durban port. Devarajan, 
whose report after an intensive on-the-spot study of 
the economic Situation in South Africa has already 
been completed, recommends that trade sanctions 
should be lifted without delay as there is plenty of 
goodwill for India among the ANC leaders. 
Normalisation of trade should be on a priority basis 
or else india would miss the bus as a large number 
of countries are maklng a bid to enter into 


agreements with the new state that is coming.out of 


isolation after so many years. 

There is an active Indian community of 12 lakhs 
many of whom are in the trading business with 
neighbouring countries. The new generation of 
Indians have moved to sophisticated professions. 
Indian immigration to South Africa started in 1860 
as indented labourers in sugar plantations, and the 
migrants were from Bihar, Tamil Nadu, Andhra 
Pradesh, Gujarat and the Malabar coast. Today the 
community enjoys a middle class status with many 
of them holding monopoly in manufacturing steel, 
producing edible oils and textiles, and in construction. 
Several Indians are long established in South Africa 
and have evinced interest in doing business in India 
and investing in Joint ventures. 

The FIEO Heport has suggested the setting up 
of a trading bloc ‘Indian Ocean Rim’ jointly by the 
countries in the Indian Ocean comprising Sri Lanka, 
Maldives, Mauritius, Seychelles, Madagascar, 
Comoros, Reunion Islands, Mozambique and South 
Africa. These countries have a common heritage of 
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history and are familiar with each others culture. 
The joint effort to form a trade bloc would make it 
easier to move commodities with a reduced tariff 
and easy access to each other's markets. The total 
trade between these countries (with a combined 
populatlon of 1400 million) has a trade figure of 250 
billion dollars. If a bloc is set up it will be the largest 
market in the world and promote global cooperation, 
says Devarajan. 

Japan and China are today South Africa's largest 
trading partners. Rich in raw materials, South Africa 
has been wooed relentlessly by the raw material- 
starved Japan. The high-profile role that Japan is 


playing in the reconstruction programmes in South ' 


Africa has endeared it to the South Africans. Once 
the new government is formed, priority will be given 
to the high unemplopyment situatlon by the multi- 
raclal government. This will have to be in training 
and setting up small-scale and medium industries, 
as the African leaders in South Africa are familiar 
with India's technical and sclentific skills India's 
participation in the-development programmes would 
be welcomed, said a leading ANC official. Any feet- 
dragging can thus cost India dearly. 

The visit of an official delegation led by a Minister 
to South Africa recently found the ANC President, 


Nelson Mandela, and other high level leaders. 


assuring the Indian team of closer cooperation in 
the economic and cultural fields. The Culture 
Centre set up a:few months ago in Johannesburg 


also serves as a consular and visa office. The 


Centre has already established bridges for promoting 


. cultural exchanges and monitoring economic 


activities. 

In 1992 permission was granted for export of 
Indian films, music cassettes, LPs, CDs and minor 
items like bindis and sindur. There is need for a 
high pressure information campaign that India has 
more than films and bindis, it has high scientific and 
technical skills, sophisticated consumer and industrial 
products which the South African market can 
absorb. An area that can be beneficlally explored is 
the energy sector. South Africa has a surplus of 
9000 MW of power in which India can have a stake. 
Holding 24 per cent of the world's diamonds and 44 
per cent of gold reserves South Africa controls the 
international market. De Beers, the diamond king of 
South Africa, controls the world's diamond market 
and has had long connections with diamond 
merchants in India through their London subsidiarles. 

Soon after the Indian mission is opened, Air India 
will operate bi-weekly flights covering the Bombay- 


 Durban-Johannesburg sector. m 
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PAKISTAN | 


Leadership in Crisis 
ANINDYO J. MAJUMDAR 


he elections underway in Pakistan will perhaps 
T decide who will take over the reins of 
administration of the country from the caretaker 
govemment under Moeen Qureshi. However, what 
is at stake is the questlon of resolving the present 
crisis of leadership and it is to be hoped that the 
elections will succeed in doing so. At any rate, 
chances of providing a definite answer are very dim 
and the crisis might persist and acquire a snowballing 
effect in the long run. 

Leaders are important in a nation's political life 
so far as the moves of the leaders for aggregating 
power to ensure their own political survival Influence 
the very course of political developments in the 
country. Throughout the world today, millions of 
people consider the political and economic problems 
of their respective states as the result of failure of 
leadership; though under the democratic set-up of 
govemments, where there is a fixed hierarchy of 
officials and where legal rules govern the organisation 
of leaders, the behaviour of a leader would not 
supersede the constitutional norms. In other words, 
notwithstanding a person's psychological orientation, 
when he takes on a specific role, one may argue, 
his behaviour is largely influenced by the public 
expectations of that role. However, it does not 
mean that individuals are simple robots designed to 
perform a particular role to its perfection. Norms are 
open to different interpretations and a leader seeks 
to modify, if he is able to, the public expectations of 





' the role itself. The rise of Henry Kissinger in the 


Nixon Administration largely deprived the Secretary 
of State, William Rogers, of his rightful role and 
authority. 

' Thus while constitutional norms and conventions 
are no guarantee of final restrictions upon a leader's 
behaviour, people today are, in general, suffering 
from what is known as the messiah complex, that 
is, only the appearance of a messiah on the political 
scene, they believe, will set things in order. In his 
much acclaimed book, The Third Wave, says Alvin 
Toffler: 

. This craving for a masterful, macho leader is voiced today 


The author fs a Ph.D. student in Disarmament 


Studies, School of International Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi. 





by even the most wel-meaning of people as thelr familiar 

world crumbles, as their environment goes more 

unpredictable and thelr hunger for order, structure and 
predictability mcreases. 

Interestingly, if the public mood reflects such a 
cry for effective leadership, one can assume it has 
now become easier for a charismatic leader to go 
his own way and nourish his personal interests if he 
can offer to the people at least the illusion of being 
successful in his conduct of domestic and foreign 
affairs. One of the sources of political influence of a 
leader is his prestige, that is, hls public standing 
amounting to impressions in the country generally 
about how well or badly he tackles various problems. 
Moreover, it is possible that if a competent leader is 
capable of fulfilling the basic requirements of his 
people, they may choose to keep quiet on the 
question of de jure or de facto legitimacy of his rule. 

However, when leaders fail to live upto the 
expectations, their struggle for political survival 
affects the nation quite negatively. The recently 
experienced political! crisis in Pakistan was indeed 
the result of such a parochial power struggle which 
in effect diminished the statures of the leaders 
involved in the eyes of the electorate and precipitated 
the present leadership crisis. 


* 


MUTUAL incompatibilities and consequent clashes 
between the former President, Ghulam Ishaq Khan, 
and the former Prime Minister, Nawaz Sharif, 
leading to constitutional and political chaos, further 
worsened by the threatened ‘Long March’ of Benazir 
Bhutto, was only temporarily resolved by the 
involvement of the Chief of Army Staff, General 
Abdul Waheed Kakkar. He made it possible to 
strike a deal paving the way for fresh elections to be 
conducted by a neutral interim government. 

The people of Pakistan have the experience of 
being governed by both the administration of 
Benazir Bhutto and that of Nawaz Sharif. None of 
them could convincingly prove that they were 
remarkable leaders of high calibre and the choice of 
the Pakistani people, in a sense, has become 
limited. 

Nawaz Sharif—implicated in a politiclan-drug 
mafia nexus, in the dubious death case of General 
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Asif Nawaz Janjua, with strictures passed against 
him in the arbitrary fund allocations of the Bait-ul- 
Maal Board—is not a political messiah. Nor is 
Benazir who still has to explain many of her 
husband's financial activities, the chequered record 
of her govemment's past performance and the 
reported discretionary allotment of government land 
to the people's satisfaction. When Nawaz Sharif 
and Benazir Bhutto both had to tender unconditional 
apology to the Lahore High Court in response to 
notices of contempt, they did not enhance their 
prestige. No wonder, in a lackalustre compaign, 
though they draw crowds, lack of enthusiasm in the 
electorate is very much evident. 

Other leaders, for instance, Quazi Hussain Ahmed 
of the Pakistan Islamic Front who promises an 
Islamic revolution and the chiefs of various splinter 
groups like Pir Pagara are not leaders with a 
substantial following. Peripheral involvement of 
Murtaza Bhutto of the Al-Zulfikar Organisation 
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(AZO) and Altaf Hussaln of the Mohajir Quami 
Movement (MQM) indicates the degree of the crisis. 

While people are not willing to predict the 
possible outcome at the hustings and are keeping 
their fingers crossed, it is also feared that no party 
will win an absolute majority. The Acting Prime 
Minister, Qureshi, hopes Benazir Bhutto and Nawaz 
Sharif would join hands to form a coalition to bring 
in stability. He admits, however, that the leader of 
the coalition will face serious problems. A hung 
Parliament may usher in a new phase of instability 
which would become more grievous than the sort of 
instability experienced recently. 

The military in Pakistan knows that the country, 
after the disintegration of the Soviet Union, no 
longer remains a frontline state agalnst communist 
imperialism, and America, which controls the aid 


purse-strings, would rather support a démocraticaly se 


elected govemment instead of a military regime. 
Indeed, it has been reported that the US and other 
Western countries have used their clout to prevent 
the army from staging a coup. However, the Army 
Chief has been lauded by many as a person of high 
integrity and military professionalism who reportedly 
said that he was not at all interested in politics. As 
luck would have it, he was willy-nilly involved in the 
political process and played a constructive role in 
ending the political tangle. Consequently he earned 
a lot of praise fromthe politiclans as well as from the 
man on the street. In fact, General Abdul Waheed | 
has emerged as the only winner from the political 
crisis. 

lronically now, General Abdul Waheed can very 
well be seen by the public as the possible, 
masterful, macho leader having an edge over the ~ 
others in leadership qualities. He enjoys a greater 
amount of prestige and with time may become a 
charismatic figure. And if instability persists even 
after the October elections, General Abdul Waheed 
may become the person responsible for moving the 
future history of Pakistan. However, it is more likely 
that whoever comes to power a Defence Committee 
of the Cabinet will be formed. The composition of 
this committee probably will include the three 
service chiefs and the Prime Minister, Foreign 
Minister and Defence Minister. Benazir Bhutto has 
already promised to form such a committee if she Js 
elected. Only such an arrangement can ensure an 
active involvement of General Waheed in running . 
the administration of the country and prevent him 
from direct assumption of power through extra- 
constitutional means—a distant possibility that cannot 
be ruled out. = 
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Bhutto versus Bhutto 
D.R. RAJAGOPAL 


ith a flawed polity, polarised society, 
W fragmented political parties, vulnerable 
economy and colossal defence spending, and 
wounded national psyche, Pakistan today Is trapped 
within her own political bailiwick and stewing in her 
own political mlasma, a creeping political malady, 
which obviously has been of her own making. 

This is the sombre portrait of the garrison state 
which emerges from the current politically frozen, 
though unstable, geo-political reality in the country, 
which is on the eve of fresh elections—for her 207- 
member National Assembly (bi-cameral Parliament) 


^ and four provincial Legislative Assemblies (in Sind, 


M 


£ 


Punjab, Baluchistan and North-West Frontier) on 
October 6 and 9, 1993, under thə “benign 
stewardship” of the armed forces, led by the young, 
inexperlenced, pro-American, apolitical, Pathan 
Soldier, General Abdul Waheed Kakkar. COAS 
(Chief of Army Staff). 

Given this backdrop, you don't have to be a 
political clairvoyant or a diplomatic analyst of 
exceptional skill and vision to suggest that Pakistan's 
general elections—the third in five years!—shall 
most probably post a hung Parliament, thus 
compounding the embattled nation's constitutional 
deadiock further. 


* 


GIVEN the current—and worsening-——whirlpool of 
political life in Pakistan—with a caretaker civilian 
administration, under the subtle and unobtrusive 
leadership of the armed forces (led by General 
Kakkar) which has pledged to conduct “free and 
fair’ elections and hand over the reins of power on 
October 16, 1993 to the incoming administration—it 
Is very much on the cards that the pre-poll 
campalgn and the political end-product could only 
help exacerbate the crisis of confidence, which 
plagues Pakistan today. 

Analysts with savvy, professional experience, 
immaculate feed-back and perspicacity and also 
enormous empathy with the Pakistani polity, concede 
this prognosis of a probable hung Parliament, as no 
piece of wild speculation or political gossip from the 
political rumour milis of Islamabad, Karachi, Pindi, 
Lahore and so on, in a country amidst her political 
catharsis. 
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Besides, this bleak assessment is not because of 
what is spewing out of the Islamic state's political 
"drainplpe" but based on geo-political reality. For, In 
Pakistan today, held in restraint and moderation by 
the short political leash of General Kakkar, a// 
politicians and all political parties, who wielded 
political power (read, the PPP and the PML leading 
the IJI) have irrefutably been tainted, and ever since 
then, have been on the defensivel 

This is especially true of both the feuding former 
Prime Ministers, Mrs Benazir Bhutto Zardari (PPP) 
and Nawaz Sharif (PML), whose brief, though 
bizarre, administrations spanned the years 1988- 
1993, in the post-General Zia era of Pakistan! 

For, both of them find their political credibility 
virtually non-existent today. What is most galling for 
them both—while they are desperately busy on 
their comeback trail—is the widely and effectively 
publicised national campaign against both of them 
and their political ensemble, being absolutely brittle, 
bent or corrupt, and with no political backbone. 

As against the prevailing despair of virtually all 
politicians of every political hue and ideology, 
General Kakkar has been moving his pieces on the 
political chessboard with astuteness, precision and 
moderation, not to mention his phenomenal patience 
and stoic determination. Given the fact that he 
occupies high moral ground, having ensconced 
himself in the national centre-stage, General Kakkar's 
moves have been paying off handsome dividends, 
as the socio-economic-political reality bears out. 

In any event, a bizarre development in the 
internal affairs of the faction-infested Pakistan 
People's Party (PPP) today admittedly delights the 
power-obsessed and ruthless officer-corps of the 
Pakistan Armed Forces and especially the key 
elements of General Kakkar's professional ensemble 
at the army general's headquarters in Rawalpindi. 
This development, with its overt manifestation, is' 
the sharp difference, being alred with wide publicity 
by intemational mass media, between the PPP's 
co-chairperson, Mrs Benazir Bhutto Zardari, and 
her younger brother, Murtaza Bhutto, in exile in 
Syria. 

As analysts maintain, there is the probability that 
the stand-offish, self-centred, opulent and politically 
extremely ambitious Bhutto family (saddled with 
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billions of dollars worth gifted land holdings In 
Larkana is Sind) and besotted with absolute political 
power, once closely integrated, is today poised for a 
split. And its political handmaiden, the PPP, faces 
fragmentation in the battle royal between Bhutto 
versus Bhutto. Poetic justice, eh, political wags 
riposte! 

This infightlng among the junior Bhuttos has 
come 15 years after the politica! execution of the 
former Prime Minister of Pakistan, Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto, in October 1979 on a murder-conspiracy 
charge by the late chief of state of Pakistan, 
Lieutenant-General Zia-ul Haq, two years after his 
coup on July 5, 1977. 

General Zia had toppled Z.A. Bhutto, grabbed 
political power, promised general elections within 
ninety days, reneged and constitutionally anonted 
himself as the chief of state, the Chief Martial Law 
Administrator and the Chief of Army Staff. General 
Zia's oligarchy of eleven years ended only when he 
was killed in a baffling aircrash in August 1988 while 
flying between Bhawalpur and Islamabad. After 
three commissions of enquiry (two by the Pakistanis; 
one by the Americans), grave misgivings persist 
that General Zia was a victim of a political 
assassination. l 

Speaking at a news conference in Quetta on 
August 18, 1993 (as the BBC's daily South Asia 
news programme broadcast reported), Mrs Benazir 
Zardari conceded that she had "sharp differences" 
with her brother, Murtaza Bhutto, ever since 1979, 
when he launched his Al-Zulfikar armed brigade in 
Kabul in Afghanistan to fight the then ruling military 
junta of General Zia-ul Haq in Pakistan. 

Benazir Bhutto went on to claim that she and her 
party, the PPP, were pledged to a peaceful struggle 
for democracy and brooked no violence. She 
claimed she would welcome her brother into the fold 
of the PPP at home, if he were to eschew violence 
first and change his policies. 

Murtaza Bhutto faces capital punishment—death 
in Pakistan on charges of hijacking a Pakistan 
international Airlines (PIA) flight to Kabul in 1981. 
That was the first time the Al-Zulfikar armed brigade 
was heard of when Murtaza Bhutto claimed 
responsibility for the hijacking. But as most 
knowledgeable Pakistanis in and out of the ruling 
political elite suggest, the hijacking was 
masterminded by none other than General Zia 
himself! 

As some competent and reliable Pakistani sources 
admit, the hijacking of the PIA’s carrier was a 
diabolical plot by General Zia-ul Haq who, they 


allege, wanted to discredit the Bhuttos, especially 
Murtaza Bhutto and Shah Nawaz Bhutto (who died 


in France in the late 1980s: again, a baffling death). |. 


After the hijack of the PIA flight General Zia, 
moving quickly, had slapped a legislation banning 
hijacking of airliners and fixing death penalty as 
capital punishment for such a crime! This is what 
Murtaza Bhutto faces if he were to surface on 
Pakistani soil now. When she was the Prime 
Minister for twenty months (during 1988-1990), 
Benazir Bhutto didn't and couldn't do a thing to get 
Murtaza Bhutto off the hook by obtaining a 
Presidential pardon or reprieve! 


> 


UNDERSTANDABLY, therefore, Mrs Nusrat Bhutto, 
Chairperson of the PPP, has filed a mercy petition 
with the Acting Pakistan! President, Wasim Sajjad, 
pleading for clemency for her son in exlle. The ^ 
Acting Pakistani Prime Minister, Moeen Qureshi, 
has said the application would be considered, 
“purely on merits”. 

So far, therefore, it has been a stalemate. Mrs 
Nusrat Bhutto has said her son would be contesting 
both for the Parliament and the Sind Provincial 
Legislative Assembly, if the authorities (read General 
Kakkar) were to give Murtaza Bhutto a clean bill of 
legal health! 

Frankly, it’s an agonising dilemma for everyone, 
although General Kakkar has permitted Murtaza’s 
wife (a Lebanese beauty) and child to enter 
Pakistan and file Murtaza's nomination papers for 
the elections. None in Pakistan or overseas does 
indeed know for certain now if Murtaza Bhutto is 
coming or going. Conceivably though, General _ 
Kakkar might offer Murtaza Bhutto a conditional 
reprieve at the last moment, by keeping everyone 
on tenterhooks. 

In a radio-telephone interview from Damascus 
(where he lives) to a Pakistani newspaper some 
weeks ago, Murtaza Bhutto said: 

is | am not seeking the leadership of the PPP. | am 

confident Benazir is quite competent to lead the party in the 

battles ahead... There has been relentless pressure on me 

to assume the leadership of the PPP and lead in the 

struggles ahead but | have firmly declined to do so.... 

Significantly though, after this bland claim, 
Murtaza's supporters and Benazir's supporters have 
violently clashed in some towns of Sind, including 
Karachi, and there have been a few deaths of the 
zealots of the PPP's factions. Mrs Nusrat Bhutto, . 
accompanied by her daughter-in-law and her two 
young grandchildren, has already been campaigning 
for Murtaza Bhutto for the two seats for the National 
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Assembly and two for the Sind Provincial Assembly, 
after Murtaza Bhutto was awarded a "clenched fist" 
as electoral symbol by the Pakistan Election 
Commission. 

But Murtaza Bhutto has accused his sister, 
Benazir Bhutto Zardari, and her husband, Asif Ali 
Zardari, of the ultimate crime of maintaining 
increasingly close and indeed indissoluble links with 
the notorious, savage-style, dreaded killer clandestine 
agency of Pakistan, the Inter-Services Intelligence 
(ISI). Understandably, Benazir Bhutto Zardari, who 
had highly compromised herself, her party and her 
policies to "somehow" become the Prime Minister 
in December 1988, is yet to flatly deny this serious 
allegation. 

Even as her pre-poll campaign has begun to 
gather pace and panache, especially in her home 
province of Sind and to a marginal extent ‘in 
neighbouring Punjab, Benazir Bhutto is yet to take 
on her brother's challenge. The Internal schisms of 
the PPP are being compounded by the widening 
chasm between mother (supporting her son) and 
daughter (who is understandably under the 
intimidatory spell of.her husband Asif Ali Zardari). 
All these factors are admittedly bound to play havoc 
on the PPP's poll performance, although this is 
hardly any comfort for the fragmented PML. 

For, the Pakistan Muslim League (PML) is also 
tom between two totally recalcitrant factions, that of 
Nawaz Sharif (PML-N) and of the late Mohammad 
Khan Junejo (PML-J). (However, the murder of 
Sharifs close associate, former Chief Minister 
Ghulam Hyder Wyne in Punjab, is learnt to have 
tited the scales—in terms of sympathy vote— 
infavour of Nawaz Sharif.) And, compounding all 
this political felony, is the emergence of the populist 
fundamentalist Pakistan Islamic Front (PIF), a new 
manifestation after the break-up and dissolution of 
the state-sponsored Ittehad Jamhoori Islami (IJ) 
which had catapulted Sharif and the PML into 


' power in the 1990 elections. 


Today though, the PIF, with its biatant 
communalism, religious bigotry, and being more 
iconoclastic than the Jamaat-i-Islami, could hold the 
balance and tip the electoral scale one way or the 
other, even by a whisker. Or, it might itself go out 
on a limbo, given its pathological obsession for 
political power, with nascent squabbling and 
fragmented democratic forces yet to step out of 
their embryonic stage and blossom into a formidable 
secular polity. 

Who could discern the probable trends through 
the political prism now? Who knows, except probably 
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General Abdul Waheed Kakkar, COAS? Dogs he, 
really?! 

As one of India's ablest diplomats, Shallendra 
Kumar Singh, a former Indian High Commissioner 
in Pakistan who subsequently became the Foreign 
Secretary, perceptively suggests: 

Qeneral Kakkar has built himself up with the country, aiso 

with the Army he commands He Is now seen as primus 

inter pares within the troika. (The other two elements of the 
troika which rules Pakistan are the Prime Minister and the 

President.) 

S.K. Singh offers a remarkable analysis when he 
argues: 

The Pakistan Army wants, at the present, to be seen by the 

world at large as law-abiding and pro-democracy. This they 

have achieved But there should be no mistake, it will be 

General Abdul Waheed Kakkar, and not Mosen Qureshi, 

the acting Prime Minister, who can organise fair elections In 


Pakistan. 
And thereafter -he comments: “The General 


. Kakkar of tomorrow may be a stronger influence in 


Pakistan, than the General Kakkar of today.” 

After all, General Kakkar would be in hallowed 
and celebrated “company” of “benign rulers” of 
Pakistan—General Iskander Mirza, Field Marshal 
Ayub Khan, General Yahya Khan, General Zla-ul 
Haq—if he were to emulate their life-style! : 

Lord Acton, | thínk, was right when he suggested: 
"There is nothing more difficult to guard against 
than the alchemy of power, the more absolute the 
more Intoxicating." Bg 
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Cargill Thrown Out 


MADHU KOHLI and KAVALJIT SINGH 


EE he news of Cargill's decision to withdraw from 
I the controversial salt project In India on 
September 27, 1993 has brought cheers and relief 
to millions of people across the country. The 
manner in which Cargill, an American multinational, 
was given permission to manufacture salt on 
15,000 acres of land belonging to the Kandla Port 
Trust in the Kutch region of Gujarat had brought it 
into the centre of controversy. 

The strong campaign against Cargill's salt project 
had, once again, revived the memories of the 1930 
Salt Satyagraha which strengthened India's struggle 
for independence. Besides, it also proved that 
history of the 1930 Salt Satyagraha can be repeated 
In 1993. This clearly demonstrates that for a vast 
majority of Indians, Gandhiji’s assertion—‘we 
(Indians) will make sait"—is still valid. However, for 
the present policy-makers these ideas are absurd 
and, therefore, should be "nipped in the bud"! 

This victory against Cargill establishes beyond 
doubt that ihe mightiest of multinationals or 
governments can be rendered powerless In the face 
of popular anger and resistance. The public outcry 
against Cargill had not only soared in Gujarat, the 
land of Mahatma Gandhi, but had evoked feelings 
of indignation all over the country. It is this rising 
popular resentment that forced Cargill's exit just on 
the eve of intensification of the Second Salt 
Satyagraha which was due to begin with an 
indefinite siege of Kandla port on October 2, 1993 
(the day Gandhi was born). 





Cock-and-Bull Story 

Cargill obviously has a different version explaining 
its decislon to quit the salt project. It has described 
the withdrawal as prompted purely by commercial 
reasons. In a submission to the Gandhidham Civil 
Court on September 27, Cargill stated that It is no 
longer interested in building an export-oriented salt 
works in the Kandla Port Trust area. The reasons 
given for unviability of its project will fit into a cock- 
and-buil story. A press release from Cargill says: 
"This is a business decision. Contesting the 
KSSSMA suit would have meant protracted litigation 
and delay for Cargill.” A Cargill spokesman 
emphasised that "the world-wide recession and 
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especially the slow down of the Japanese economy, 
meant that there was no longer a need to build a 
world scale sait works In and for Asia-Pacific area 
at this time. Any company doing so would find it to 
be an unviable investment." "It would be a mistake 
to conclude that we have been deterred by the 
erroneous and politically motivated claims made/by- 
some regarding this project," he added. Cargill has 
also advised the Gujarat High Court about its 
decision where a petition was filed by the Janata 
Dal leader; George Fernandes. The petition will not 
be withdrawn, says Fernandes, unless the 
Govemment of India assures that no application 
from Cargill in this respect would be entertained in ~ 
future. The petition is due for hearing on October 
14, 1993. 

The truth, however, is that Cargill not only 
undermined public mood but also underestimated 
public memory. Barely six months ago, Cargill had 
taken a completely opposite position to show the 
viability of its project. Who would believe that all of 
a sudden the Asia-Pacific markets, particularly 
Japan, have become unviable? Hardly three months 
ago, in June 1993, Cargill was assuring the 
Gandhidham Civil Court that there was a ready 
market for salt as justification for its 100 per cent 
export-oriented unit. Just the other day, Cargill was 
confident that threats of litigation cannot deter a 
company of its stature. And its former stand cuts 
more ice. Cargill knows very well how to use law 
and legal loopholes to ensure that its ventures 
remain financially viable, whatever the costs. Thanks 
to Cargill's familiarity with law, several warkers in 
one of its salt mines in the US were disempowered. 
No union exists to this day in the Lansing Sait 
Mines owned by Cargill in the US. 


The Beginnings 

. it would be important to recall that news of 
Cargill's proposal was received with alarm by the 
Kutch Small Scale Salt Manufacturers Association 
(KSSSMA). They immediately sensed that the 
presence of a multinational in salt-making would 
displace them both from the export and domestic 
markets. Their timely intervention seeking a stay 
from the Gandhidham Civil Court in February 1993 
to prevent the Kandia Port Trust (KPT) from 
handing over 15,000 acres of land put the legal 
block to Cargill's designs. They feared that the KPT 
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~ would have eventually succumbed to pressures 
' from the Ministry of Surface Transport to accede to 
Cargill's request. Fortunately, the KPT also viewed 
Cargill's project as a threat to the life of the port as 
well as to the eamings of the port. The KPT 
authorities feared that Carglll’s project to build a 
loading jetty would create a parallel port facility 
within the Kandla port. This was one of the 
strongest objections which led to their unanimous 
rejection of the proposal of Cargill. 


Movement Picks Up 

During this period, efforts were initiated to 
broaden the resistance agalnst Cargill. The decision 
of the Samajwadi Abhiyan—a platform of socialists 
to launch a nationwide struggle to protect economic 
. and political sovereignty—strengthened the struggle. 
7A he starting phase of this struggle was the launching 
v of the Second Salt Satyagraha which began on May 
19, 1993. Since then the struggle gathered 
momentum, day by day. 

Till September 1993, 8000 people from all walks 
of life had particlpated In the Satyagraha braving 
the hostile weather conditions in Kandla. Included 
among them were political leaders across parties, 
MPs and MLAs, freedom fighters, students and 
youth, trade union leaders, the NGOs and peoples’ 
movements, and sait manufacturers. While the 
spirit of the Satyagraha was kept alive at Kandla, 
the struggle was also being waged in various other 
parts of the country. A number of dharnas, morchas 
and rallies were organised outside government 
offices in district headquarters and other important 
locations throughout the country. A march—Ulta- 


Dandi March—from Dandi to Ahmedabad, reversing 
the route of the historic Dandi March, began on 
August 31, 1993 to rekindle the spirit of national 
struggle for independence. The idea was to 
symbolise that the hard-won outcome of the Dandi 
March was now being undone. Three veterans who 
were children at the time of the freedom struggle 
took part in the Dandi March of 1993. The struggle 
had already spread the message far and wide. 
Down South, the echo of the Second Salt Satyagraha 
was heard when the people of Vypeen, an island in 
the backwaters of Emakulam, resolved to resurrect 
the now dead salt-making activity in Kerala which 
ensured sustenance for many families. 


The Climax 

The struggle was to have entered the decisive 
phase on October 2, 1993 with an indefinite 
blockade of Kandla port bringing every activity to a 
standstill. The Abhiyan had decided that this would 
be a “do-or-die” phase of the struggle when 
thousands of people would reach Kandla. Twentyfive 
thousand farmers from Karnataka were also prepared 
to join the struggle. Use of abusive allegations by 


‘the Ministry of Surface Transport against the 


campaigners did not dampen their spirit. 

In this emerging scenario, Cargill, which was-not 
expecting such a charged atmosphere, was left with 
no alternative but to leave. The victory of peoples’ 
power brings a ray of hope in an otherwise grim 
scenario. It strengthens the resolve of the Indian 
people to take struggle against powerful global and 
national forces forward. It should also serve as a 
warming to other multinationals operating in India. Wi 


Cargill's Double-Speak 


THEN 

"As the present solar salt-making capacity of producers in 
Australia and Mexico is not enough to satisfy expected World 
demand, there is a very good opportunity for india to become 
a major salt exporter and this is what Cargill's project in Kutch 
proposes to do". Cargil's Reply in Gandhidham Court, March 
10, 1993 

It is respectfully submitted that this defendant (Cargill) is not 


afraid of such multiplicity of litgations and cannot bow down to ` 


any illegal threats given by the plaintiff (KSSSMA).” Cargill's 
. Reply in Gandhidham Court March 10, 1993. "A final decision 
on the Kandla Salt project would depend on the judgement of 
the Indian Courts and the final report of feasibility reports." 
Quoted in The Times of India 
` The main export markets for salt will be Japan; Korea, 
Tawan, ASEAN region countries, and Africa. Cargill already 
exports 2.5 million tons of salt to these countries from its West 
Australian salt works and wili therefore have no probiem in 
marketing the Indian production.” 
Cargill's Proposal, July 2, 1992 
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NOW 
"The Workd-wide recession and especially thé slowdown of the 
Japanese economy, meant that there was no longer a need to 
bulld a world-scale salt works in and for the Asia-Pacific area 
at this time. Any company doing so would find it to be an 
unviable investment.” 
Press Release, September 29, 1993 


“The is a business decision Contesting the KSSSMA sult 
would have meant protracted litigation and delay for Cargill... 
Cargill today advised the Honourable Court at Kandla in 
Gujarat that It ts no longer interested in building an export- 
oriented salt works in the Kandla Port Trust area." 

Press Helease, September 27, 1993 


"If the Indian project had come up, Cargill’s salt unit in 
Australia wouid have had to face competitlon from its Indian 


counterpart”. 


Quoted in The Economic Times, September 28, 1993 
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FRED WEIR : Report from Moscow 
(Continued from page 3) 


man with great energy for destroying came to 
power at a time when building was needed. The 
result is another Russian tragedy, and the end of 
the country's fourth period of reform." 

Indeed, the past two years have been a 
chronology of confrontation, in most cases initiated 
by an Impatient and angry President, chafing under 
the sort of parliamentary restraints that are 
considered normal in other countries. Many 
observers have pointed out that the man, a life-tong 
Communist apparatchik, appears incapable 
fundamental democratic reflexes like tolerance and 
openness, debate and compromise. 

But it is also hard not to see Russian history 
repeating itself. The struggle for bureaucratic power 
has its own rules, whlch run deep in Russian 
political culture. Only in this context can we 
understand how characters as different as Stalin 
and Yeltsin have gradually accumulated power 
through subterranean, cryptic battles, manoeuvring 
into and out of alliances according to unseen rules. 
As one moves into the lead, the hum of discord 
within the apparatus focusses into sycophantic 
harmony. Opponents are isolated as enemies, and 
often brutally punished. 

The current crackdown is not likely to end 
precisely because traditional Russian bureaucratic 
politics have triumphed over the fledgling institutions 
of democracy. | 

Leader of the democratic Socialist Party of 
Labour, Boris Kagarlitsky, was arrested on October 
5 and beaten by the police after the Moscow city 
Council—of which he is a Deputy—was dissolved 
by order of the Yeltsin-ally and Mayor, Yuri Luzhkov. 

“We have to start again to build democracy In 
this country, from the very beginning, block by 
block," he said after being released. 


* 


IT is certain that Yeltsin decided to do away with his 
. Parllament long ago—he made one abortive attempt 
on March 20 of this year—and was only awaiting an 
appropriate moment and pretext. 

Russia's Constitution was swept away by Yeltsin's 
order of September 21. The Parliament—elected 
under the same Constitution and the same rules as 
the President—refused to disband. Yeltsin ordered 
a heavily-armed blockade of the White House, 
many of whose defenders also had weapons. 


House was calculated to produce a moment when 
there would be violence, a pretext for him to act in 
the name of public order." 

Sergei Chugayev, political commentator for the 
daily /zvestia, outlined Yeltsin’s choices in the midst 
of that 12-day interval: 

it is becoming obvious that the President realises he will be 

unable to bear the burden of power for long all by himself. 

He will have to share power if he is to solve the problem of 

governing the regions. 

it is the difficuit choice of partner that is causing this 

prolonged .pause. This choice is historic, since it will 

determine the direction in which the Russian state will 
develop. 

The fact is that the President's choices are fairty ilmited 

There are only two options, and neither is very good. 

In the first case the President can reach an agreement with 

the Federation Council (composed of leaders of Russia's 

88 constituent regions and republics)... 

The danger of such an option is In the inevitable stengthening 

of the position of the regions. This would mean that Russia 

had chosen the path of transformation from a centralised to 

a federated state... 

The second option was....negotiation with the regions from 

a positon of force: using the credit and finance levers 

(denying rebellious regions subsidies and credits) but not 

ruling out military force. Here the President would have the 

support of the Moscow bureaucracy and the army, but 

Russia would come dangerously close to transforming itself 

into a military-police state. 

Though Yeltsin dabbled with the first option, he 
found regional leaders too fractious, too demanding, 
to be the reliable vehicle of power that he seeks. 

He received the pretext he needed on October 3, 
when some 15,000 pro-Parliament demonstrators 
broke through pollce lines, shattered the siege of 
the White House, and swarmed into the adjacent 
square euphoric with their victory. Many observers, 
including the Party of Labour theorist, Alexander 
Buzgalin, believe the entire affair was a set up.~ 
According to him: ` 

It would not have been difficult to stop this demonstration 

from reaching the White House In fact, the not police made 

no effort to do so. They acted only to prevent the protesters 

from holding a peaceful meeting m October Square and to 

funnel them towards the White House. 

That was a big game, to create the image of victory for the -~ 

pro-Parflament forces. They calculated correctly that (Vice- 

President Alexander) Rutskoi, being a military man, would 

move to press his advantage. Of course it was a foolish 

adventure on his part to send armed protesters to attack 
the television headquarters, but it gave Yeltsin the situation 

he needed to launch a real attack the next day 

It may never be known whether the Russian riot 
police merely blundered atrociously that day in 
failing to control what was, after all, a fairly small 
demonstration by Moscow standards, or If it was, asa 


Buzgalin suggests, a deliberate plan to draw Rutskoi. 


But it is true—1 was a direct witness—that 
Rutskoi reacted not by giving speeches or planning 
scientist who these days prefers to remain political moves to break Parllament's isolation, buW 
anonymous. "The President's siege of the White by organising the demonstrators into two military- 
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"It Is ridiculous to suppose you can play with fire 
and not get burned," says a Moscow political 





style ranks: one was sent to assault the Mayor's 
office next door, the other to seize Ostankino, the 
state broadcasting centre. At Ostankino serious 
violence took place, a fact that changed the entire 
political complexion of the standoff. 

With blood already shed, Yeltsin was able to 
convince wavering military commanders to support 
him In doing what had been previously unthinkable. 
Western leaders—already in for a penny, having 
supported Yeitsin's dissolution of the duly elected 
Parllament—found themselves prepared to invest in 
cardinal force easily enough. 


The consequences will be far-reaching, and 
brutal. Having thrown in his lot with the bureaucratic- 
military-security establishment, Yeltsin will no longer 
be troubled by any substantive democratic pressures. 
A certain cosmetic effort may be necessary to calm 
Western public opinion but, Russia being Russia, 
even that may go by the board. 

"In the good case we shall have phony elections 
in December," said Boris Kagarlitsky, still bruised 
and swollen from the beating he took after his arrest 
on October 5. "More likely there'll be no elections at 
all." E 





NIKHIL : Clinton’s UN Speech 
(Continued from page 4) 


Governor, General Krishna Rao, there are sharp 


differences and this affects even the details of the 


” administration. How disastrous such dissonance 


Ac 


could be for any government to tackle an intractable 
crisis as the one that Kashmir presents today, is not 
difficult to gauge. And it is precisely this internal 
crisis that helps to facilitate Pakistani meddling into 
the affairs of the Valley. 

The government at the Centre, conscious of its 
own weak base as shown by its lack of stable 
majority support in Parliament, has throughout been 
dithering. In the bargain it indulges in a sort of 
make-belleve regarding the US pollcy on the issue. 
For months, the official Indian propaganda was that 
the US authorities acknowledge that Kashmir forms 
a part of the Indian Union; hence Pakistan has no 
locus standi in Kashmir. When the American 
pressure, both official and non-official, mounted 
against the allegations of Indian security forces 
violating human rights in Kashmir, then New Delhi 
made the policy announcement of its decision to set 
up a Human Rights Commission. By this mere 
announcement, it hoped to mollify American opinion 
on that score. 

Meanwhile it stepped up its clamour for the US to 
declare Pakistan a terrorist state and soon believing 
In its own propaganda, It sought to pacify critics at 
home by assuring that Washington was about to 
accede to the Indian demand for declaring Pakistan 
a terrorist state. Nothing of the sort happened. 
Instead, Washington’s attitude visibly began to 
stiffen, so much so that one would not be surprised 
if President Clinton’s specific reference of concern 
about Kashmir in his UN speech was meant to 


. prepare the ground for his administration seeking to 
` intervene, in the name of Un endeavour, at peace- 


restoration in the Kashmir Valley. 
What is really strange is that throughout this 
period there has been no serious effort at 


negotiations with Pakistan for resolving the Kashmir 
crisis. The series of summit level meetings in the 
last two years between Narasimha Hao and Nawaz 
Sharif were characterised by skirting the responsibility 
for a definite solution to the Kashmir problem. And 
the latest In the series of cheap cosmetics has been 
Foreign Minister Dinesh Singh's bright idea of Oslo 
type secret talks on Kashmir. Why Oslo type talk at 
all? There is no impediment at all for New Delhi to 
pick up the telephone and Immediately fix an 
agenda for talks with Islamabad. The real issue is 
that New Delhi, above all, has to make up its own 
mind about such talks for a lasting settlement. Mere 
drift can hardly help to fetch any tangible results out 
of any talks, Oslo or no-Oslo. 

Side by side one discems the subtle US move to , 
delink the troubled Valley from Jammu and Ladakh : 
in the name of localising the area of tension and 
conflict. It needs to be recalled that whenever the 
Western powers found New Delhi facing difficultles, 
they came out every time with fresh recipes for 
partitioning Kashmir. This happened more than 
once during the protracted UN debates on Kashmir 
in the late forties and early fifties, and again during 
the critical aftermath of the Chinese aggression on 
the indian border in 1962-63: what the Duncan 
Sandys mission tried to do by vivisecting Kashmir is 
being tried today in a different way—exactly thirty 
years after. More than President Clinton's cryptic 
reference to Kashmir in his UN speech were the 
fairly elaborate remarks made by one of the 
Assistant Secretaries of his Administratlon, Robin 
Haphel, before the Asia Foundation in Washington, 
just a little before, in which she specifically wanted 
that the people in the Kashmir Valley be consulted 
before India and Pakistan settled the Kashmir 
problem. Significantly, she ran down the Simla 
Accord and hence "new ways have to be found". 

There is, therefore, good reason to apprehend 
that President Clinton's sharp reference to Kashmir 
in his UN speech promises to be the prelude to 
brazen US intervention over Kashmir. | 
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Pak Poll Portents 


T he elections in Pakistan have generated considerable interest in 

India. This is nothing unusual not only because Pakistan continues 
to occupy a prominent place in the Indian psyche due to historical factors 
starting from the trauma of partition, but also in view of the fact that the 
relatively new experiment with parliamentary democracy in Pakistan Is 
bound to evoke curiosity in this country which legitimately prides itself as 
the world's largest democracy based on the Westminister model. 

The results of the elections to Pakistan's National Assembly and the 
four Provincial Assemblies of Punjab, Sind, NWFP and Baluchistan have 
failed to throw up a decisive winner. The Pakistan National Assembly has 
217 members ten of whom belong to the minority communities elected on 
a non-party basis from separate electorates. The polling that took place on 
October 6 was for 211 constituencies including the ten seats reserved for 
the minorities. Of the 201 results declared (that is, of all the seats barring 
those reserved for the minorities), the Pakistan People's Party (PPP) 
headed by Benazir Bhutto won 86 seats while its main opponent, the 
Pakistan Muslim League-Nawaz (PML-N) led by Nawaz Sharif secured 
72. The rest of the seats were captured by independents and smaller 
parties notable among whom are the Pakistan Muslim League-Junejo 
(PML-J) headed by Hamid Nasir Chattha (six seats), the Islamic Jamhoori 
Mahaz (IJM) (four seats), the Pakistan Islamic Front (PIF) led by Qazi 
Hussain Ahmad (three seats) and the Awami National Party (ANP) of 
Khan Abdu! Wali Khan (three seats). 

In the Provincial Assembly elections, polling for which took place on 
October 9, the PPP has won a clear majority in Sind while the PML-N's 
alliance with the ANP has emerged victorious in the NWFP. In the most 
vital and influential Punjab province the PML-N has bagged the largest 
number (that is, 106) of the 240 seats contested, followed by 94 of the 
PPP and 18 of the PML-J. Hence the PPP's alliance with the PML-J has 
an edge over the PML-N. In Baluchistan most of the seats have gone to 
the smaller parties thereby preventing the emergence of a distinct picture 
from the final tally 

In spite of the electoral verdict engendering a hung Parliament, the two 
principal rivals are separately engaged in hammering out a coalition with 
smaller parties and independents with the objective of gamering the 
requisite number for the formation of a government. In these. moves 
Benazirs prospects seem to be brighter than those of Nawaz Sharif at this 
point of time. The possibility of the two coming together to provide a stable 
government is remote with Benazir having rejected the idea offhand on 
the ground that the policies of the parties she and Nawaz Sharif 
spearhead are incompatible with each other. ~~ 











Be that as it may, what is of exceptional 
importance is the rout of fundamentalist forces 
represented by the PIF. This positive development 
is heightened by the defeat of the PIF leader, Qazi 
Hussain Ahmad, at the hustings. It is no secret that 
the Qazi had conducted a rabidly communal 
campaign. His rejection by the electorate which has 
suffered under long years of Islamic rule is an even 
of phenomenal significance. And at a time when 
communal fanaticism is raising its ugly head and 
the monster of obscurantism baring its fangs in 
India it is cause for jubilation by all those defending 
secular values and principles in our subcontinent. 

Alongside this development the increasing clout 
of Washington on the unfolding democratic structure 


Earthguake ie the Deccan 


After a hard day's work 

in the black soil fields 

one embraces a dark night 
dreaming about a tomorrow. 


The head points to the pole star, 

the feet toward the cremation ground. 
The body barely touches the earth 
igniting a spark, somewhere inside 
the stomach, that turns into 

loud burps that in turn struggle 

to escape with a lateral velocity. 


The planet, trying to readjust 

its mutliple layers in relative motion, 
opens up its mouth generously and 
brings the housetops to new levels 


of stability. The dreams of some humans 
too find their own levels within those 
new levels while thousands of wails 

fill the early hours of dawn. 

The village cocks have become silent. 


The media wakes up, aid flies in; 

of faults, plates and tectonics 

and of failed experiments 

theories are floated, allowed to fleet 
while the looters watt to collect 

the vestiges from the graveyards, 
relatives the ashes, the predators 

their share and a seismic nation its wits. 


For the hapless the morrow never comes 
so they melt into a marrow instead 

while the rumblings beneath the Alateau 
continye to rattle the bones of those alive. 


K.V. Subbaram 





in Pakistan is, however, a matter of anxiety and 
concern for democratic forces in South Asia. There 
is not a Shadow of doubt. that Benazir is dancing to 
the tune of the US Administration as her 
pronouncements after the poll unambiguously 
suggest. In this setting it is natural to expect the 
outstanding Indo-Pak problems, notably Kashmir 
and the nuclear question, to get aggravated since 
Washington has all along refrained from adopting 
positions on both issues that are free of double- 
speak, equivocation and contradictions. 

A 40-member Non-Governmental Observer Group 
from four SAARC member-states of Sri Lanka, 
Nepal, Bangladesh and India comprising several 
noted and distinguished figures of South Asia 
monitored the Pakistan poll and concluded that the 
electoral campaign was “substantially free and fair" 
and the electoral process was carried out in a 
"peaceful, fair and impartial manner". However, it 
qualified this statement by referring to the adverse 
effect on the poll process due to the election 
boycott of the Muhajir Quami Movement (MQM) in 
Sind; the low voter turnout in case of women and 
minorities; the negligible participation of women in 
the electoral fray; and, above all, the influence 
exercised by the army in the conduct of the poll. Its 
report (published elsewhere in this journal) makes 
three major observations: (a) the principle of civilian 
control of the electoral process must remain a 
cornerstone of democratic governance; (b) excessive 
dependence of the electoral machinery on the army 
could derogate from the autonomy of the electoral 
system; (c) the autonomy of the electoral process 
and its control by civilian authorities is critical to 
Pakistan's democratic development. 

After long.spells of military rule under Martial Law 
regimes covering the major part of its chequered 
history, the Pakistani polity is gradually getting used 
to the democratic ethos and culture accompanying 
any parliamentary system. This augurs well for the 
Pakistani society as a whole. This, of course, does 
not mean that the weaknesses of the democratic 
experiment in Pakistan are not fraught with danger. 
The pre-eminent role the military continues to play 
in the country even today when it is out of power is 
not a healthy feature from the standpoint of 
strengthening Pakistan's democratic edifice. The 
apparent "disorder" visible in a democratic set-up is 
always much more welcome then the so-called 
“order’ sought to be imposed by an authoritarian ' 
dispensation the military tries to uphold in any 
corner of the globe. 


October 13 S.C. 








COMMENTARY 
CBi Chargesheet and Congress 


R. SURYAMURTHY 


hen the CBI filed the chargesheet nearly ten 

months after the demolition of the Babri 
Masjid, accusing the Sangh Parivar-Shiv Sena of 
having planned the operation, the political motive of 
the Congress behind this move was clearly visible. 
The timing of the chargesheet—on the eve of the 
mini-general elections—1left one in no doubt that the 
Congress party was all out to take maximum 
political milage out of it. 

Two main motives of the Congress are clearly 

' visible. First, the party wants to use the chargesheet 

"as an instrument to win the confidence of the 

‘Muslims. Secondly, it hopes to deprive the BJP of 
its star campaigners—by arresting them. On both 
these counts the Congress has failed. 

The Muslims who have been the traditional ally 
of the Congress, are of late having second thoughts 
especially after the demolition of the Babri Masjid. 
They now doubt the ability of the Congress to 
protect their interests. Moreover, the Janata Dal 
(JD), Samajwadi Party (SP) and the Bahujan Samaj 
Party (BSP) have over the years mustered enough 
support among the Muslims, Scheduled Castes and 
the OBCs. The relentless campaign that Mulayam 
Singh Yadav undertook after the demolition of the 
Babri Masjid and its aftermath, had resulted in him 
being regarded by the Muslims as an effective 

“defender and genuine protector of their interests. 
The Shahi Imam of Delhi—whose word runs like a 
party whip among Muslims—for the past few 
elections has been favouring the Janata Dal instead 
of the Congress. Realising the ground reality that 
the Congress would in no way form the government 
in UP, the party saw the chargesheet as one last 
attempt to regain the confidence of the Muslim 
vote-bank. 

As regards the BJP, the Congress found the 
chargesheet as an opportunity to deprive it of its 
leaders thus creating chaos at a time when the 
assembly elections in five States are to be held in a 
short time. Contrary to the Congress perception, 

‘the BJP found the chargesheet a blessing in 
disguise. In its recently concluded janadash yatra 
the BJP started on a positive note with the purpose 
of exposing corruption in high places and adharmic 


bill ‘mixing religion with politics’ but had to revert 
back to the strategy of whipping up the Ram 
hysteria when it found its slogans neither carried 
conviction nor teeth. Its effort to avoid being 
typecasted as the ‘Ram party’ did not materialise. 
Now the BJP regards the chargesheet as an 
election winning formula. Whether their leaders are 
arrested or not, either way they would benefit. If 
they are arrested they would be declared as 
martyrs—if not jinda shaheed—thus arousing public 
sympathy which would be translated into votes. If 
they are not arrested then the political gimmick to 
woo the Muslim vote-bank would be further 
unmasked thus splitting the non-BJP votes. 


* 


APART from the political motivation behind its 
timing, the chargesheet per se has two positive 
aspects. First, this chargesheet for the first time 
acknowledges the conspiracy to demolish the Babri 
Masjid which the media and the independent 
enquiry committees have confirmed but which was 
ignored by the ‘White Paper. Secondly, it names 
the Shiv Sena supremo, Bal Thackeray, as a 
prominent conspirator. Other noted personalities 
Identified in this connection and mentioned in the 
list of 40 include L.K. Advani, Murali Manohar Joshi, 
Uma Bharati, Sadhvi Ritambara, Ashok Singhal, 
Vinay Katiyar, Kalyan Singh, R.N. Srivastava (then 
District Magistrate), D.B. Rai (then Senior 
Superientendent of Police). 

The Congress seems to have leamt little even 
from the recent past. Its hasty decision—allowing 
shilanyas, banning the RSS and the Bajrang Dal 
(which order was quashed by the judiciary), 
imposition of Presidents Rule in the BJP-ruled 
States (the Jabalpur High Court verdict went 
against it in case of MP), Som Yagna, the Sahmat 
exhibition (the poster controversy and its 
withdrawal)—have all played into the BJP game 
plan. The knee-jerk reaction of the Congress party 
leaves one in doubt as to whether it is out there to 
oppose the BJP or extend indirect support to it. E 
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| After Somalia, Kashmir? 
ISH 


li rue to its genius for gatecrashing where it is most 
T unwanted, the journalistic wing of the US plutocracy 
has started lobbying for a US role in resolving the 
Kashmir issue. An editor at the New York Times, 
Barbara Crossette seems spearheading the campaign. 
She fired the first salvo on August 17 in Buena Park 
Hotel, Southern California, in a meet organised by the 
Kashmir Human Rights Foundation. 

Since the UNO and its Security Council have now, for 
all practical purposes, brazenly turned into a bureau of 
the US State Department, and the ambition of the 
American imperium is vaulting unbridled; since there is 
no room for opposition in the American variant of 
democracy for the few, since journalism in the US has 
always been a tool of the ruling classes, draped of 
course in patriotism and "national interest", and since, 
India is progressively getting sucked into the death-well 
of foreign debts and foreign financial controls, it would be 
less than intelligent to remain unconcerned at the 
implications of a move that couldn't have materialised 
without the overt or covert support of Washington. In the 
US it is a crime, it would be salutary to recall, to call for 
the human rights of the Palestinians, Puerto Hicans, 
Central Americans, Native Indians, Blacks and a few 
others deemed sub-human by the State Department 
Prussians. 

What has been the record of US meddling, grandiosely 
labelled, "peace efforts", around the world? Dismal, to 
say the least. Why? Because it never was interested in a 
peaceful solution. What it was interested in, as ever, was 
“American interests". if it meant continued bloodshed, 
denial of rights to nationalities, violation of civil and 
human rights, genocide, and rape of self-determination 
so be it. After signing the Peace Accords in Paris, the us 
kept bombing Vietnam. It segregated Egypt at Camp 
David from the Middle East conflict with big bribery. 
Egypt was alienated from the mainstream of the region. 
Anwar Sadat paid with his life for what was widely 
perceived in the region as treachery. For the sell-out to 
the USA he was called in the Western media ‘courageous’. 
The populace in Egypt and in the region however, 
regarded him as a coward who surrendered their rights 
to enemies and aliens, for loaves and fishes. The Israeli- 
initiated genocide continues. America Is not interested In 
a settlement. Anybody else seeking one, therefore, must 
be a communist, terrorist or fundamentalist. 

Did the US get Turkey to vacate its occupation of 
Cyprus in Europe? Did it ask Indonesia to vacate its 
aggression in East Timor? Resoundingly, NO. Is it ready 
to concede Hawaiians, Puerto Ricans and the Trust 
Territries in the Pacific their stolen sovereignty and 
independence? Or, Is it agitated over the Irish demand 
for independence from Britain in terms of self- 
determination, only except to thwart it? When will it 
vacate its occupation of South Korea, for a beginning? 
Or, Japan and Europe for a start? After its bloody 


meddling in Afghanistan how much peace, stability and 
self-determination have Afghanis enjoyed? Who invited 
the US to swallow Somalia and possess its oil fields and 
outlet to the ocean? Has it succeeded, or even ever 
tried, persuading South Africa to end fuelling terrorism 
within and without its borders? In the name of curbing 
drug traffic, or 'narco-terrorism', is the US not continually 
assaulting the sovereignty of the Latin American 
countries? When does it plan to give them back their 
inherent right to self-determination? Can the US conceive 
of these nations of the western hemisphere having their 
own foreign policy consonant with their own national 
interests, or it has to be in perpetuity dictated from 
Washington? When will the US start respecting th 
human rights of El Salvadorans, Guatemalans, Bolivians, 
Peruvians Mexicans, Panamanians, Grenadians to name / 
just a few oppressed by it? 


* 


IN view of its bloody record of world-wide terrorism 
involving assassinations of not only heads of state but 
also journalists and ordinary mortals like teachers and 
clerks, housewives and peasants, is it not time that it 
starts cleaning up its own act a bit instead of crying 
human rights violated in this or that Timbuctoo? In view 
of its own perfidy against peoples all around the world 
who gave it the mantle of arbiter apportioning blame? 
Only dopey dupes, sometimes even of the left, would 
appeal for the US role in having a people's right to self- 
determination restored. How far the US is scared with 
"people" coming to power or participate in formulating 
policies affecting them can be glimpsed in Seymor 
Hersch's book “Arrogance of Power”. Nixon was appalled- 
at the idea. So has every occupant of the White House 
been. US would do its bloodiest best anywhere In the 
world to prevent people coming to power. It would award 
the countries, whole or fragmented, to its stooges 
bedecked In uniforms and medallions. ‘Under God one 
country indivisible', the US, like other imperial powers of 
European origin, would go on splintering other nations, 
the better to control them all according to the principle of 
"mangle them, manage them". (Panama Sliced form 
Colombia, Pakistan chopped from India). 

Formerly the US called the UN a communist front. 
Now it is damn happy with having made it into a dummy. 
Will a weak New Delhi dither telling the Yankees: "Hands 
off Kashmir! Enough of your peace process in West Asia 
and peace efforts in Bosnia, Somalia, Cyprus, East 
Timor!^? Pithily, just four words: "Mind your own 
business." 

For American hegemony to remain unchallenged, 
India must be curbed in South Asia. This formulation of 
the State Department has a sinister focal point in 
Kashmir. Is New Delhi awake? is 
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REPORT FROM MOSCOW | 


Systematic Erosion of Human Rights 


FRED WEIR 


The noted Moscow-based journalist, Fred Weir, had sent to Mainstream Incisive pieces on the dramatic 
events in Russia. These articles carrying his deep insights were published in this journal (October 2 and 
October 9, 1993). This is another such write-up on the human rights situation under the Yeltsin 


dispensation today. 


he space for democratic organising in Russia 
T: has narrowed swiftly since President Boris 
Yeltsin used military force to crush his parliamentary 
opponents early this month, political and human 
rights activists charge. 

Two days of violence last week left at least 200 
people dead, some 500 seriously wounded and 

undreds imprisoned. But the most enduring victim, 
& activists say, will be Russian democracy itself. 

‘ “Yeltsin has decided to install a Pinochet-type 
dicatatorship in Russia," says Alexander Buzgalin, 
a democratic-socialist intellectual and founder of a 
new human rights monitoring group. 

His decree dissolving Parliament on September 21 was the 

tesult of the impossibility of conbinuing with shock-without- 

therapy economie reforms in democratic conditions. Without 
understanding this, it Is impossible to have a perspective on 
what followed. 

Yeltsin has pursued a single-minded logic, 
eliminating opposition and even potential centres of 
opposition, while concentrating power into the 
hands of his own administration. 

Following the attack on the White House, Russia's 
Parliament building, 1338 people were arrested. At 
least four Deputies of the banned legislature are still 
missing following the violence, five are in hospital, 
“and a dozen report suffering severe beatings at the 
hands of security forces. 

All but 200 have since been released from 
prison. 

A list of 10 Opposition newspapers and journals 
has been banned outright, including the former 
Communist Party organ, Pravda. Eighteen parties 
and social movements, plus two trade union 
organisations in military and police formations, have 
also been prohibited and barred from taking part in 
upcoming elections. 

A state of Emergency imposed on October 3 for 
one week, was extended until October 18 and could 
be further lengthened. 





+ 


ACTIVISTS charge the initial measures aimed at 
defeating supporters of the dissolved Parliament 


—Editor 


and restoring order in Moscow have now broadened 
Into long-term repressive measures, designed to 
prevent Opposition forces from re-grouping or 
expressing themselves through the mass media. 

They make several points: 

(1) The political spectrum has been forcibly 
truncated. 

The original list of banned organisations (October 
4) included mostly hardline communist and nationalist 
groups whose leaders were directly involved In the 
so-called "rebellion" and against whom criminal 
charges were being laid. 

But on October 8 Yeltsin added to the original 
list, prohibiting the countrys two largest political 
parties: the 100,000-member People's Party of Free 
Hussia and the 500,000-member Communist Party 
of the Russian Federation. Neither party, .nor its 
current leaders, were implicated in armed action or 
incitation to riot, nor are any criminal charges 
against any of them pending. 

Explaining this extraordinary shift, Yeltsin's chief 
of staff, Sergei Filatov, told reporters: 

| believe that all those who prepared the rebellion, all those 

who, under the cover of democracy, have been spreading 

communism-fascism, should not take part in the elections. 

The essential meaning of this, activists say, is 
the criteria for permitting a political organisation to 
exist on the spectrum and participate In elections is 
no longer a matter of law, but of ideology. If some 
people calling themselves "communists" took part 
in armed action, then all those who call themselves 
“communists” will henceforth be regarded as 
criminals. 

The case of the People's Party of Free Russia is 
even stranger. A Centrist party founded by the 
estranged Vice-President, Alexander Rutskoi, three 
years ago, the PPFR took no part in the two days of 
violence. It’s banning is apparently a matter of 
personal vindictiveness directed against its founder, 
Rutskoi. 

"| don't exclude the list of banned parties will 
continue to grow," says Buzgalin. "Ultimately we 

(Continued on page 32) 
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India and Vietnam in New Asia and Freer World 
K.R. NARAYANAN 


The following Is the text of the speech delivered by India's Vice-President, K.R. Narayanan, at the banquet 
hosted by Madam Nguyen Thi Binh, Vice-President of the Socialist Spe of Vietnam, at Hanoi on 


September 22, 1993 during his recent goodwill visit to that country. 


t is indeed a great pleasure for me and my 
wife to be back in this beautiful country and 
this historic city of Hanoi after a lapse of nearly 30 
years. For us this is both a "home-coming" and a 
pilgrimage. "Vietnam," as the late Prime Minister of 
India, Mrs Indira Gandhi, said, "is not merely the 
name of a country. The word has found a place in 
the history of human endeavour and has come to 





Symbolise the very spirit of national freedom." 


^ 


| am happy, thanks to your kind invitation, that | 
have the privilege of standing before this august 
gathering and offering to the brave people and the 
Government of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam 
greetings and good wishes from the government 
and the people of India. In particular | bring to you, 
Madam Vice-President, greetings from the women 
of India. 

Thirty years ago in difficult times | have had the 
opportunity to share with you a ‘bowl of rice’ 
symbolic of your hospitality and friendship for our 
country. As two ancient nations we have deep 
moorings in culture. Our historical and cultural links 
go back to the very beginning of recorded history. In 
modern times our leaders Inspired and drew strength 
from each other in the struggle against colonialism 


~and foreign domination. 


We have stood by each other in times of trial 
and tribulations. Today the world has changed. In 
bringing about this change, India and Vietnam, 
together with other non-aligned and developing 
countries, played a significant part. We had dreamt 
of and worked for a new order without colonialism 
and without Cold War. Now that such a world is 
coming into being, we cannot still afford to forget 
the words of Ho Chi Minh: "Nothing is more 
precious than Independence and Freedom." It is 
indeed for preserving this precious freedom and 
independence that we have to build up our countries, 
economically and socially, and cooperate with each 
other and the rest of the world with a new sense of 


- freedom and openness. 


It is gratifying that today, despite great odds, 
Vietnam is set firmly on the path of renovation and 
reconstruction and proceeding along it at an 


—Editor 


impressive pace through what you have called the 
policy of "Doi Moi". In India also we have initiated 
and are pushing forward a far-reaching programme 
of economic liberalisation. We are happy to note 
that Vietnam has made major strides in its economic 
development. India has also entered a new era of 
irreversible change charged with dynamism. Both 
our countries now face the future with renewed 
confidence. Our new policies offer tremendous 
opportunities for forging stronger economic, 
commercial, technical and cultural ties between us. 


* 


VIETNAM has elicited our admiration particularly In 
the field of agricultural development. From being an 
importer of food, you have now emerged as a major 
exporter of rice. it is heart-warming for us to see 
that this success on the agricultural front is being 
repeated in other sectors of your economy. We are 
happy that we have cooperated with Vietnam in 
establishing the Cuu Long Rice Research Institute, 
besides extending technical cooperation in other 
areas as well. | am convinced that our cooperation 
can be further extended and speeded up with the 
involvement of industrialists, investors and business- 
men from both sides. Leading industrialists and 
businessmen. from India have been exploring new 
opportunities for economic cooperation, especially 
in establishing joint ventures. The greatest need for 
us today is to increase to the maximum extent 
possible the volume of our trade and to widen and 
deepen our cooperation in the economic field. It is 
in this way that we can consolidate and carry 
forward our traditional friendship and cooperation ín 
the new epoch in the world in which economics 
have assumed primacy in international relations. 
That «could also provide substance for a more 
meaningful South-South Cooperation that we have 
been calling for. 

Peace and stability are preconditions to economic 
development. In this context we welcome the 
emergence of a climate of mutual trust and faith 
among the countries of Asia. The return of peace in 
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Cambodia after the successful completion of 
elections held under the UN supervision is a 
positive development. We welcome the emergence 
of the ASEAN as a coherent and successful 
regional economic grouping. We believe that closer 
interaction between Vietnam and the ASEAN, 


especially after its accession to the Treaty of - 


Peace, Amity and Cooperation has been an 
Important ingredient for peace and stability In the 
South-East Asian region. India has also historic and 
cultural finks with this region going back to many 
centuries and we are a sectoral dialogue partner 
with the ASEAN. 

Our Prime Minister, P.V. Narasimha Rao, has 
just concluded a very successful visit to our 
common neighbour, China. | am glad to say that our 
relations with China are now marked by a greater 
degree of understanding than before. We have 
noted that positive and progressive developments 
have taken place in the relations between Vietnam 
and China. We welcome Vietnam's efforts to make 
friends with all countries in the region and with all 
powers in the world, great and small. In our own 
region we are determined to continue our efforts for 
promoting good nelghbourly relations and for 
expanding the process of cooperation in South Asia 


APPEAL FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR EARTHQUAKE RELIEF 


The devastating earthquake that struck Latur 
and Osmanabad districts of Maharashtra on 
September 30, 1993 has killed thousands and 
shattered the lives of tens of thousands more. 
Most of those affected belong to the poorest 
sections of society. 


Social activists, media persons, academics 
and concerned citizens of Deihi have set up a 
Bhookamp Peedith Sahayata Manch to provide 
financial and logistical support to social activists 
and relief organisations working in the earthquake 
affected areas. 


Contributions by A/C Payee cheques/drafts/ 
money orders drawn in favour of Bhookamp 
Peedith Sahayata Manch may be sent to the 
Manch office at d 


17 Vithalbhal Patel House 
Rafl Marg 
New Delhi-110001 
Telephone : 3325571 





with the objective of making this Important reglon an 
area of peace, friendship and prosperity. 

The aim of the non-aligned movement has been ~" 
to nurture the spirit of cooperation and dialogue and ' 
help create a new, just and more equal world order. 
This movement which has played a crucial role in 
the post-War world has an important role to play in 
promoting a new world order. There is substantial 
scope for the movement to make a contribution 
towards constructive relationship between the nations 
of the South and the North which is required for the 
progress and balance of the world. 

The twentyfirst century is being looked upon as 
the Asian century. Great powers and a stable 
system of nation-states have emerged on the Asian 
scene. Our two countries are deeply conscious of 
this emerging new role of Asia. | may recall here that 
in October 1946 when Jawaharlal Nehru was plannin 
the Asian Relations Conference in New Delhi, he 
had despatched a letter to Ho Chi Minh in order to ` 
apprise him of this proposal. That letter could be 
delivered to Ho Chi Minh only in Colombo as he was 
then transiting on his journey to Paris. In a return 
message which Ho Chi Minh transmitted to Nehru 
through the then Representative of India in Ceylon, 
he expressed the hope that there would be a political 
settlement in India and that India would remain 
united. He added: "When the two big Asiatic 
countries, India and China, stand up united, then will 
ail the countries of Asia also stand up and prosper.” 

Today net only China and India but Japan and 
Vietnam and other countries of East Asia and 
South-East Asia have stood up and are prospering. 
Indeed what Nehru said at the Asian Relations 
Conference In 1947—"there are powerful creative 
impulses and new vitality in all peoples of Asia"—is 
even more true today in our own times. This new 
Asia is seeking to live in amity, friendship and 
cooperation with all the countries of the world, 
including the United States of America, the European 
Community, the countries of West Asia and the 
African and Latin American countries, as an integral 
part of a freer and better world. As the poet of 
Vietnam, To Huu, sang 

| bind my heart to the hearts of all men. 

Letting my love flow to the furthest honzons 

And my soul be one with the souls of all who suffer. 

India remains fully committed to march with 
Vietnam, hand in hand, along a new path of peace, 
prosperity and openness. 

| am confident of the success of our endeavours - 
for economic and social reconstruction and | look 
forward to an even closer partnership between India 
and Vietnam in the coming years. m 
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Fighting Communalism 
PRADHAN H. PRASAD 


T. he Lok Sabha's deferring of the two 
amendments: Amendment to the 
Representation of People's Act (1951) and the 80th 
Amendment to the Indian Constitution is, on the 
face of it, a setback to the effort of the Congress 
Government to get the legislations preventing the 
misuse of religion in the elections (that is, to 
separate religion from politics) passed in the current 
session of Parliament. The adamant Janata Dal 
robbed the ruling party of the necessary two-thirds 
majority for the amendment of the Constitution. 


drawn from the upper caste Hindus and have also 
not remained untouched by mobilisation by 
fundamentalist-based mass frenzy around Hinduism 
and ideology of Hindutva. Their loyalties of late 
have somewhat shifted. Even the introduction of 
these amendments in the Lok Sabha have produced 
a Hindu backlash, particularly among many educated 
Hindus. Thus there is a high probability that the 
whole exercise may prove to be counter-productive 
so far as electoral struggle against communalism is 
concerned. 


Moreover, even if the amendments are passed 
by Parliament in its October session (the probability 
of which is very low because many in the Janata 


~~ On the face of it, the Congress committed two 
, mistakes. The first mistake was that in the original 
' draft presented by the Congress it sought to delink 


religion, caste, race and language from politics. 
Was the Congress so naive not to know that neither 
the National Front nor the Bhartiya Janata Party 
would agree to the delinking of the entire package? 
Many in the Congress would have also opposed it. 
That is why on the suggestion of the National Front 
all others except religion were promptly dropped. 
But in the process, the well-calculated message 
was received by the upper caste Hindus that if the 
Congress happens to command (or if in future It 
could command) the requisite two-thirds majority in 
Parliament, the backward castes menace could be 
similarly tackled. Is it that those who were entrusted 
with preparing the draft did not realise that the 
^leaders of non-upper caste Hindus will also get 
some similar messege? Or did they realise it but 
wanted to sow the seeds of rift between the 
Muslims and the Janata Dal? 

The other mistake which strikes at the very root 
of adult franchise was to empower the functionaries 
of the state machinery for 'pre-emptive 
disqualification’ of candidates for elections. These 
functionaries in pre-socialist states have always 
(and in every part of the world) been the instruments 
to perpetuate the rule of minority (that is, the 
exploiters) over the majority. How come that the 
Communist Party of India and the Communist Party 
of India-Marxist overlook this elementary aspect of 
. Marxism? In India these functionaries are mostly 


The author is the former Director and Emeritus 
Professor, A.N. Sinha Institute of Social Studies, 


Patna. 





Dal are aware of the dangers contained therein for 
their party), the Sangh Parivar can resort to play on 
words and get away with it. For example, if it 
changes the mass mobilisation ideology from Hindu 
Dharma (that is, Hindu religion) to Sanatan Sanskrity 
(that is, ancient cultural heritage), it will not attract 
the ‘pre-emptive disqualification’ clause. Even if the 
amendments fail to get through Parliament, the 
Congress at least will have a basis to say to the 
Muslims that it is sincere in fighting Hindu 
fundamentalism. This is also uppermost in the 
minds of all those parties who to some extent 
depend on the Muslim vote-bank. Is this why the 
Communist Parties who are wedded to electoral 
politics, are keen to support it? 


,* 

RELIGION, like other traditional feudal identities, 
has been deeply imbedded in the Indian psyche. 
That the British were out to destroy both the Hindu 
and Muslim religions, sparked the Sepoy Mutiny in 
1857. Having understood this powerful psyche, 
Mahatma Gandhi said, as early as on February 2, 
1916 at the Missionary Conference at Madras: 

| do not belteve that religion has nothing to do with politics 

The latter divorced from religion is like a corpse, only fit to 

be burled. 

Gandhi used religlon In his mass mobilisation 
against the British. He gave his full support to the 
Khilafat movement (a pan-Islamic movement) so as 
to bring the Indian Muslim under his banner. In the 
post-independence era, the politics of vote resulted 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The marketplace. 





As seen by ITC, India's largest exporter. 





ITC is one of India's leading private- 
sector companies. Its annual group turnover, 
in excess of Rs. 3000 crores, is drawn from 
several businesses: tobacco, cigarettes, hotels, 
edible oils, packaging and printing, paper, 
board, computer software and 
financial services 

Eighty-two years of 
operating throughout India 
and access across the world 
make ITC the ideal trading 
partner. And, as the country’s 
largest exporter, it offers a 
variety of value-added products 
and services. 

From branded vegetable 
seeds, tea, coffee, spices, 
oilseed extractions, tobacco 


* 
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products and marine foods to mouth-watering 
Indian cuisine at Bukhara restaurants abroad 
From exquisite handicrafts, carpets, garments 
and leather goods to paper, board and printed 
packaging. From tailor-made computer systems 
and software to contemporary 
comforts at the Sheraton- 
affiliated Welcomgroup hotels 
in India. 

With offices stationed 
around the world, ITC's d 
International Business Division 
is always at hand to procure 
and deliver quality merchandise 

So, if you wish to do 
business with India, talk to us. 
We've made the world our 
marketplace. 


New horizons, new hopes. 


INDIA TOBACCO DIVISION € INDIAN LEAF TOBACCO DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
AGRI-BUSINESSES DIVISION € PACKAGING AND PRINTING DIVISION € WELCOMGROUP-— HOTELS 
DIVISION @ INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS DIVISION € TRIBENI TISSUES DIVISION ® ITC BHADRACHALAM 
PAPERBOARDS LIMITED 


LT.C. Limited, Registered Office: Virginia House, 37 Chowringhee, 
Calcutta 700 071, India, Phone: 00 91 33 295610, 


Coniract TTC 5392 A 


Fax: 00 91 33 296523. 


* 
* Li L + a 
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Universities in a Melting-pot 
K.M. SEETHI 


fter the announcement of the National Policy 

on Education 1986, there have been attempts 
to reorient the objectives and prioritles of university 
education in India keeping in view the challenges of 
the times. But seldom did we focus on the question 
of autonomy and accountability of universities on a 
broader framework. Of course, a number of 
committees were appointed, from time to time, to 
delve Into the problems of management structures 
in universities and they did submit proposals to 
overcome the major hurdles that impede the 


functioning of universities. Some of these 


" recommendations are seemingly good from an 
administrative point of view, but if Implemented, 
they will certainly impinge upon the long-established 
autonomy of universities, leaving things in the 
hands of bureaucrats and their political mentors. 

However, some major attempts In that direction 
are currently underway in Kerala, Tamil Nadu and 
Maharashtra which deserve our serious attention. 
With the introduction of the Universities Bill in the 
Maharashtra Assembly, the government has stirred 
up a hornet’s nest in the State and the teachers 
are crossing swords with the government over the 
issue of who should control what in the universities. 
A similar, almost parallel, move In Kerala has 
already touched off a major showdown between the 
State Government and the teachers. The government 
- has announced that the proposed uniform law for 
the Kerala, Calicut and Mahatma Gandhi Universities 
will be enacted in the monsoon session of Kerala 
Assembly. There are, however, speculations that 
the law would be effected through an ordinance In 
order to stave off the likely opposition by teachers 
and students. 

In Tamil. Nadu, the government has announced 
that it is planning to consolidate the laws of various 
universities and to bring about uniform legislation 
with common objectives and structures for them. 
The draft bill is reported to be ready and it will be 
placed in the next session of the Assembly. The 
Kerala Government says that the functioning of 
universities in the State has been considerably 


Dr Seethi is a Senior Lecturer, School of 


International Relations, Mahatma Gandhi University, 
Kerala. 
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affected by the existing Acts, because these separate 


Acts are quite dissimilar in their character and 
objectives. So it is proposed to bring the Kerala, 
Calicut and Mahatma Gandhi Universitles under a 
uniform law in order to have “unity in the structure, 
functions and objectives of these centres of learning”. 
The Tamil Nadu Government is giving precisely the 
same explanation for a uniform legislation in the 
State. The proposed laws for the universities in 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra are ostensibly 
for streamlining the existing structures and systems, 
but they constitute a major step in the direction of 
implementing the National Policy on Education 
1986 (NPE) and the guidelines of the University 
Grants Commission. 


* 


WAY back in 1988, the Maharashtra Government 
made an attempt to amend the University Act of 
1974 on the basis of the recommendations of the 
NPE 1986. However, the State Govemment had to 
wait for the recommendations of the Gnanam 
Committee, appointed by the UGC in 1987. 
Accordingly, in 1991 the State Government appointed 
a new committee under the chairmanship of the 
Vice-Chairman of the Maharashtra State Planning 
Board to look into it. The proposed Universities Bill 
Is the outcome of the draft prepared by this 
committee. In Tamil Nadu the government has been 
seriously considering an amendment to the existing 
Acts for sometime and in 1991 a special officer was 
appointed to draft the Universities Bill. But in Kerala 
the draft has been framed by the bureaucrats in the 
State secretariat and no committee or special 
officer was appointed for that purpose. Curiously 
enough, the government has all along been furtive 
in its move, for this would ensure that people won't 
get any inkling of what is in store. 

It is obvious that the Universities Bill introduced 
in the Maharashtra Assembly and the proposed 
uniform laws for the universities in Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu are the off-shoots of the scheme formulated 
by the NPE 1986 and the subsequent UGC 
guidelines.. Earlier the Viswa Bharati University Act, 
the Universities Integration Act in Madhya Pradesh 
and the Mahatma Gandhi University Act fell in line 
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with the guidelines of the UGC. However, the UGC 
took nearly five years to recognise Mahatma 
Gandhi University (established in 1983) for its non- 
compliance with the guidelines. After considerable 
pressure, the Kerala Government yielded to the 
dictates of the UGC and enacted a separate law for 
Mahatma Gandhi University which in fact represent- 
ed a model Act of the UGC. It is this Act which the 
government is considering to introduce for the other 
universities in Kerala with some modifications. 

Before unravelling the hidden agenda of the 
UGC, it is necessary to understand the main 
features of the Maharashtra Universities Bill and the 
proposed uniform laws for the universities in Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu. The Bill introduced in the 
Maharashtra Assembly seeks to curtail the powers 
of the Senate so as to make it a deliberative and 
consultative body with a smaller number of people 
as its members; restructure the executive council (it 
will be renamed as management council) with its 
members nominated/elected by the Senate and the 
government; enhance the powers of the Vice- 
Chancellors; reduce the size of the Academic 
Council and create a board for college and university 
development and a board of examinations with 
enormous powers entrusted with them; set up a 
grievance redressal machinery for employees and 
teachers; create a State council for higher education; 
establish linkage with industry, trade and commerce 
in order to raise funds, etc. 


+ 


THE proposed uniform law for the universities in 
Kerala seeks to make effective evaluation of the 
performance of the universities through systemic 
changes; define the powers of the authorities of the 
universities (including the Vice-Chancellors) more 
clearly; set up a State level coordinating agency 
between the govemment and the universities; 
streamline the decision-making process in the 
universities; ensure restructuring of the universities 
by providing for a judicious combination of elected 
and nominated elements in the university bodies 
(Senate, Syndicate and Academic Council); establish 
an effective machinery for the redressal of grievances 
of teachers and students; create autonomous 
colleges and departments in the universities; provide 
a common agenoy for recruitment to the various 
services of the university other than teachers; 
enhance the financial resources of the universities 
with a view to reducing their dependence on 
government funds; and to develop the linkage with 
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industrial establishments and research organisations. 
Interestingly, it is heard that there Is even a 
provision for transfer of Vice-Chancellors from one - 
university to another (obviously to shelter some 
controversial figures In the State). 

The draft bill for uniform law in Tamil Nadu seeks 
to strengthen the hands of the government in 
university matters and curtail the powers of the 
academic bodies considerably. Surprisingly, in the 
draft bill, the Chancellor (Governor) and the Pro- 
Chancellor (Minister for Education) are invested 
with extraordinary powers to control the university 
administration. The government will virtually take 
over the powers of the Senate, Syndicate and other 
decision-making bodies of universities. Under Section 
8 of the draft bill, the government has the power to 
order an inspection or enquiry in respect of teaching 
and other work in universities. The government can .. 
even abrogate any proceedings of the universities. . 
With the passing of the bill, the powers of the 
Senate will be cut down and there will be more 
government nominees in the Senate and the 
Syndicate. 

Interestingly, while representation for the Chamber 
of Commerce and !ndustry is provided in the draft 
bil, trade unions and service organisations have 
been completely left out. It is said that the teaching 
community will be given adequate representation in 
the Syndicate. But the fact is that due to the 
numerical strength of the government nominees, 
the presence of the teachers wil! not make much 
difference. Likewise there is no provision for 
representation of non-teaching staff and students 
in the bodies. Under the draft bill, the selection of 
Vice-Chancellor will be the ultimate responsibility of ~ 
the government and on top of all these they can 
remove the Vice-Chancellors on grounds of 
misbehaviour, mismanagement or incapacity. As in 
the case of the Maharashtra Universities Bill, the 
proposed uniform law in Tamil Nadu stipulates that 
the universities cannot effect any revision in the pay 
scale of teachers and other employees without the 
approval of the State Government. 

Obviously, most of the above provisions stemmed 
from the NPE 1986 of the UGC guidelines. For 
example, the NPE (1986) document says that 
"autonomy and freedom will be accompanied by 
accountability" (5.28, pp. 14-15). One of the main 
objectives of the uniform law for the universities in 
Kerala is also "to ensure autonomy coupled with .: 
accountability". The principle of autonomy is no 
doubt good, but the adjunct “accountability” has 
wider implications which can be understood with the 
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help of the NPE-UGC documents. The Challenge of 
Education: A Policy Perspectiva 1985 had 
characterised the present democratic system of 
management in universities as “dysfunctional”. 
Subsequently, the UGC made It clear that the 
governing bodies (Senate, Syndicate or Executive 
Councils) and Academic Councils of the universities 
will all be nominated and not be democratically 
elected bodies. 


* 


AS early as 1971, the Gajendragadkar Committee, 
appointed by the UGC, had also recommended that 
the Senate should be a consultative and deliberative 
body and it should not exercise any kind of 
executive powers because it was becoming too 
dysfunctional. Now that the UGC is out to strengthen 


“the powers of the Syndicate/Executlve Councils 


: 


through its interventionist schemes, the new 
legislation in Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra 
will take away all decision-making powers relating 
to financial, administrative and academic matters 
from the democratically elected bodies of the 
universities. 

Even elections under the new Acts will be a farce 
if the universities will have to obey the guidelines of 
the UGC. The Mahatma Gandhi University Act is 
the best example. The Mahatma Gandhi University 
has an elected Senate and a nominated Syndicate. 
While the Senate is only a deliberative body, the 
Syndicate exercises considerable powers. Now the 
government is considering’ reducing the 
representation of teachers and enhancing the 
number of government nominees In these bodies. 


. This is true of Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra also. 


Ultimately the new Acts will spell disaster for the 
entire democratic educational process in these 
States, and here "autonomy" would simply mean 
subordination to the government and a Centralised 
bureaucracy. i 
it may be recalled that the NPE sought to 
strengthen the hands of the government by vesting 
all decision-making and implemting authority on 
some bureaucratic structures. These structures are 
given extensive statutory powers to control and 
monitor education at different levels. Thus, the 
UGC has been given all-encompassing authority to 
india Council for Technical Education, the control 
higher education in India. Similarly, the All Indian 


Medical Council, the National Council for Educational 


Research and Training and the National Institute for 
Educational Planning and Administration have been 
set up with a view to monitoring and regulating the 
educational system of the country. Ironically, these 


Centralised bureaucratisation measures are seen 
as an important step in the direction of 
"decentralisation". What is more interesting is that 
the NPE itself speaks of "decentralisation and the 
creation of a spirit of autonomy for educational 
institutions". (10.1) But experience shows that the 
steps being taken only strengthened centralisation 
and bureaucratisation. Even the Acharya Ramamurti 
Committee, set up to review the NPE 1986, 
examined these tendencies and called for alternative 
measures for effective decentralisation and making 
education at all levels free from the clutches of the 
bureaucratic organs. 

The NPE stated that State level planning and 
coordination of higher education will be done 
through councils of higher education. The UGC and 
these councils will develop coordinate methods to 
keep a watch on standards. (5.30) It is to be noted 
that the proposed legislations under consideration 
in Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra also 
envisage such higher educational councils. In Tamil 
Nadu the State Council for Higher Education Act 
1992 has already come into being and it is likely to 
assume more powers with the enactment of the 
uniform law. In the State, the chairman of the 
council is the Minister for Education in his capacity 
as Pro-Chancellor. in Maharashtra, though it is 
stated that such a council will onty have advisory 
powers, the dictates of the council will certainly be 
binding on the universities. In Kerala the higher 
education council will replace the existing Inter- 
University Consultative Committee with more 
Statutory powers to control the management of 
universities. In Andhra Pradesh, a council for higher 
education is functioning, but bureaucratic inputs in it 
exercise considerable power over university 
administrations. Needless to say, if the proposed 
legislations come into being with the higher education 
councils at the apex as an appendage of the UGC, 
it will make havoc of the democratic character of 
the universities in these States. 

The UGC guidelines are very clear about the role 
of teachers, students and non-teaching staff in the 
governing bodies of the universities. While the 
representation of teachers in these bodies is to be 
reduced considerably, students and teachers are 
completely left out as if they are incompetent to 
play any meaningful role in the governance of the 
universities. However, under the proposed 
legislations in Kerala and Maharashtra, there is a ' 
provision for "an effective machinery for the redressal 
of grievances" of teachers and students. What is 
going to happen is that eventually teachers, non- 
teaching staff and students will be denied the basic 
democratic rights to be represented in the decision- 
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making bodies and also they will not enjoy the right 
to protest and seek redressals through agitations. 

The NPE sought to develop autonomous colleges 
in large numbers had also encouraged "the creation 
of autonomous departments within universities on a 
selective basis". (5.28) The proposed uniform laws 
for the universities in Kerala and Tamil Nadu also 
provide for such autonomous colleges and 
autonomous departments in the universities. It may 
be recalled that the Muthukumaran Committee 
Report, submitted to the Tamil Nadu Government, 
has recommended that autonomy should be 
extended to other institutions on a selective basis. 
However, the concept of autonomy cannot be 
appreciated beyond a certain polnt because it would 
automatically mean autonomy from the univesity 
and accountability to the government. This is what 
the NPE also demands. 

The fact that "autonomy" does not imply 
democratic decision-making and functioning has 
been made clear by the UGC itself when it 
stipulated that the governing bodies and Academic 
Councils of autonomous colleges be nominated and 
not democratically elected bodies. That means that 
disaffiliation of "colleges of quality’ and turning 
them into "autonomous" will only increase the 
government's control over them. If this is going to 
happen in a State like Kerala, in the long run it will 
certainly lead to privatisation and thereby 
commercialisation of quality education in the hands 
of a private management interested in educational 
trade. More importantly, a number of studies by the 
NIEPA and the UGC have suggested that the 
autonomous colleges have not lived up to the 
expectations and, in many cases, only the managing 
committees of these colleges were "autonomous" in 
their exercise of powers. 


+ 


WHILE the Universities Bills in Maharashtra and 
Tamil Nadu are very specific about the limitations of 
the universities on the question of sanctioning of 
new posts, making of new appointments, promotion 
and revision of pay scales of teachers and non- 
teaching staff, the proposed uniform law in Kerala 
provides for a common agency for recruitment to 
the various services of university other than the 
teachers. Through these measures, the government 
will have greater control over the bureaucratic set- 
up of the universities. The loyalty of tho bureaucracy 
can be extended further by developing an orientation 
in consonance with the NPE. For the university 


employees this Centralised system of recruitment 
will not be helpful because this will affect, if not 
deny, the service benefits they have been enjoying 
in a decentralised set-up. 

The NPE says that as technical and management 
education is expensive, institutions will be 
encouraged to generate resources and an active 
interaction between technlcal or management 
institutions and industry will be promoted (NPE 
1986, 6.15). The Universities Bills now under 
consideration In Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra 
also provide for interaction with industry, trade and 
other commercial establishments. The day is not for 
off when people from these establishments get 
representation in university bodies and start dictating 
terms on the academic community. Sooner or later, 
the courses and curricula which the universities are 
expected to innovate and create, will be decided in 
accordance with the interests and needs of industry ^ 
and user systems. This is an open Invitation to the 
private corporate sector to invest more and more in 
the educational trade. No wonder, in the present 
economic liberalisation drive, education is no longer 
seen as a holy cow considering the "burden and 
drain" on national exchequer. 

For the last few years the Union as well as the 
State Governments have been talking about self- 
sustaining colleges and universities because they 
obviously want to curtail expenditure on higher 
education. Here, two contradictory tendencies are 
discemible. On the one hand, the government 
wants to control the education system in the 
country through Centralised bureaucratic structures. 
On the other hand, it cannot bear the burden of 
expenses on education and is asking the universitles 
to generate their own resources. The concept of * 
welfare state now requires a new definition! 

In short, the three Universities Bills now under 
serious consideration in Kerala, Maharashtra and 
Tamil Nadu are ill-conceived, blatantly harsh and 
highly obnoxious. Certainly universities are 
accountable to society and they should be. subject 
to public scrutiny. But this accountability should not 
be reduced to the level of government control over 
the affairs of the universities. Societal control can 
be effectively exercised through democratically 
elected bodies of the universities. However, with the 
enactment of the proposed bills, the universities will 
be permanently disabled and vulnerable to all sorts 
of governmental pressures and dictates. Academic 


freedom and autonomy would inevitably fade away . 


and it would be the sole responsibility of the 
government to decide what is to be taught, where 
and how. 
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` INTERVIEW . 


Q: Do you think the caste system is scientific? Q: 





Muktananda Saraswati on Dalits 


In October 1992, the “Sant Samiti” of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad set up a four-member committee to 
rework the present Indian Constitution which it labelled as "anti-Hindu". This team was headed by "Swami" 
Muktananda Saraswati. 


Two research scholars spent three days with Muktananda Saraswati this February and he spoke at length 
on a wide range of issues with them. Excerpts of this Interview have been divided into three instalments. 
The first deals with Muktananda's views on the caste system, with special stress on the Dalits (SCs and 
STs) and Shudras (OBCs). The second part deals with his views on women, marriage and the family. The 


` third and concluding part deals with Muktananda's observations on the Muslims and on Indian politics in 


general. 


Comments on certain answers of Muktananda have been added by the interviewers after having recorded 
the responses. Though this is not the normal journalistic practice, the interviewers felt the necessity to do 
so, in order to critically analyse and expose some of Muktananda’s more dubious, controversial and 
unfounded statements. These comments appear in italics. —Editor 


Is it possible to revive the caste system 


A: The caste system is scientific if it is based on 
an 'occupational society'. It is scientific because of 
specialisation and the division of labour. If a person 
is a teli (oil-presser) by caste (birth) but he does not 
follow his caste occupation, then the caste system 
will break. 

Q: So, would that be adharmik (irreligious)? 

A: If the caste system breaks that would 
certainly be adharmik (emphatically). Take the case 
of this fool (kambakhf) Jagjivan Ram. Despite 
having been a Minister he called himself a Harijan. 
This is bad. You were the Deputy Prime Minister 
and still saale you are a Harijan! Still you want to 
benefit from reservations for Harijans! Those who 
want reservations say “let us remain Chamars". So, 
if you are a Chamar, how can you get the facilities 
of a Brahmin? You will get the facilities of a 
Chamar. You want facilities In the name of Chamars, 
but you want to become a Shankaracharya. How is 
this possible? When you will leave the category of 
Chamars and join that of the Brahmins, only then 
can you become a Shankaracharya. Saale, you 
want facilities in the name of Chamars, but want to 
sit besides a Brahmin. We won't let you sit 
(emphatically). 

Comment. Muktananda advocates caste based 
on birth. If this is the case, then it is clearly 
impossible for a Chamar to join the Brahmin fold. 
Hence, he effectively rules out upward social 


. mobility for the lower castes. 


The Brahminical essence of the Hindutva 
movement is clearly revealed by the fact that 
Muktananda employs the term "we" to refer to the 
"upper" castes and "you" for the "lower" castes. 
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today? 

A: By the caste system | mean that the individual 
should be the centre of the mode of production. For 
instance, a carpenter is an expert at this work, and 
his son receives training in this craft from childhood 
itself and also becomes an expert. So this 
occupational division of labour is what we desire. 
Some people ask if it is possible to revive the caste 
system in this age of industrialisation and we say, 
yes, it is possible. 

Comment: Here Muktananda implicitly denies 
the possibility and desirablity of inter-generational 
occupational change and, therefore, emerges as an 
advocate for the preservation of the hierarchical, 
inequitous social order based on birth. 

Q: What do you have to say about the references 
to Shudras and women in the Manusmriti? 

A: Who tells you that you should follow the 
Manusmriti? Why are you so troubled by it? A lot of 
things are written in it, and many things are written 
in many books. You should look at the Manusmriti 
in its context. That is why in India, History (/tihaas) 
is never written. Our culture says that History 
misguides. So we record the past in our emotions 
and culture. History is merely contextual (kaalvaya). 
How can we discuss what is kaalvaya? If some 
people want to follow those old traditions, let them 
follow. How does that affect us? Time will change 
them. 

Comment: ls it not a fact that among others the 
various Shankaracharyas and even the ASS 
supremo, the late M.S. Golwalkar, advocated the 
Manusmriti? Either Muktananda is aware of this fact 
or is deliberately concealing the truth. His allergy to 
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History is a reflection of the fact that the propaganda 
of the Hindutva-vadis consists almost solely of 
myths and they have little respect for historical truth 
and scientific objectivity. Their mastery of the art of 
the concoction of history is well exemplified by the 
myths they have woven about the Ayodhya affair. 

Q: But what about the derogatory references to 
Shudras by Manu? 

A: By birth all of us our Shudras and our varna is 
decided on the basis of our qualities and actions. 
Now, in Rajasthan a Brahmin's son filed a case 
stating that he should be given all the facilities of a 
Shudra since at the age of six, he did not undergo 
the thread ceremony and did not learn the Vedas 
and that hence he is a Shudra. (laughs) 

Comment: By avoiding this question the Hindutva 
ideologue reveals his insensitivity to the harsh 
oppression and sufferings of Dalits and Shudras. 

Q: If caste is not ascertained by birth but by 
karma (actions), would the punishments ordained 
by Manu for the Shudras be applicable to those 
who are declared Shudras on the basis of their 
karma? 

A: This is all meaningless and wrong. What you 
have heard is wrong. An educated person should 
give references and quotations when he speaks. 
You have been brainwashed. You merely repeat 
what you happen to hear here and there. The 
British wanted to humiliate the Hindu religion and 
society and they said a lot of wrong things about us, 
so that the educated Indians do not abide by the 
Dharma. 

Comment: lt appears that either Muktananda 
has not read the Manusmriti or that he does not 
regard its cruel injunctions as reprehensible. 

Muktananda cleverly conjures up the myth of an 
anti-Hindu British imperialist conspiracy as a means 
to suppress the voices of anti-Brahmanical dissent.) 

Q: You say you are opposed to consumerisin 
and to wealth as the criterion for measuring one's 
status. If we take the criterion as dharma, what 
should the social structure be in a dharmic state? 

A: In a dharmic state, everyone should know his 
duties. Each should follow his own dharma. 

Q: What is the dharma of a Chamar? 

A: His dharma is to make shoes. 

Q: Can he change his occupation if he wants to? 

A: Who stops him? He can if he wants. Society 
will help him. Ravidas was born a Chamar but 
preached dharma to everybody. 

Comments: Here Muktananda acknowledges 
the possibility of the lower castes changing their 
profession, but earlier he termed it as adharmic 
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because according to him this will lead to the 
breakdown of the caste system. Clearly, he is 


“ 


unable to reconcile these mutually contradictory ^ 


statements. 

Havidas and other Bhakti saints may have 
stressed the equality of all irrespective of caste in 
the eyes of God but were unsuccessful in 
establishing this equality in society. 

Q: But there have been very few cases like this. 

A: Because there are very few multi-talented 
people. 


Comment: The relatively insignificant number of . 


such multi-talented people is largely because of the 
fact that the caste system effectively prevented the 
flourishing of the talents of the lower castes, and 
not because, as Muktananda suggests, of any rarity 
of innate talents. 


Q: But if very few people are multi-talented, therr-. 


Chamars and their children would remain cobblers? 
A: Technique (Kala) acquired by tradition is 
superior. A child who has since childhood seen 
shoes being made will also be able to make good 
shoes. But in our soclety the problem started when 
we began thinking that manual workers are inferior 
and those who only talk are superior. This set of 
values is adharmic. Dharma says that all people, 
despite their varying occupations, are equal. 
Everyone should have equal social status. 

Comment: By stressing the equal status of all 
occupations Muktananda perhaps wishes to prevent 
the lower castes from realising the fact that they are 
oppressed. Their consciousness of the degrading 
nature of their occupations is sought to be 
suppressed by camouflaging it in the garb of 
"dignity of labour". 

Q: But the Manusmriti certainly does not give 
equal status to Shudras? It advocates pouring 
molten lead in their ears. 

A: Have you read the Manusmriti? There is no 
such thing written in the Manusmritl. If somebody 
advocates this today won't you say it is wrong? 
Today, in some Delhi schools children of parents 
who do not know English are not allowed admission. 
Is this better than Manu's law? You are not 
bothered about the law that is existing today but 
without any reason you are concerned about the 
law that was there in the past. If something 
happened in the past, it may have happened. 

Q: But didn’t Manu talk of pouring lead in a 
Shudra's ears? 

A: Why do you think about what existed at that 
time? Dharma is constantly evolving. It is not 
stationary like the Koran. In dharma, the basic 
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principles (yam or siddhanth) remain the same but 
the code of conduct (niyam or vyavahar) changes 
K according to the times. 

Q: But some people say that the Manusmriti 
should now be revived. 

A: Who says that?. | havert. heard. anyone 
saying that. Those who say that are talking 
nonsense. Manusmriti is merely one Smriti, not the 
final one. It is not possible to implement the 
Manusmriti now. Some aspects of the Manusmriti 
are permanent, others are time-specific. 

Q: The Sant Samaj wants to establish a Dharmik 
Society. 

A: According to the place (desh), time (ka/ and 
person (patr) we shall decide what should be done. 

Q: Will you impose the Manusmriti? 

A: We can implement many provisions of the 

' manusmriti, and we’ can leave out many other 
provisions. 

~ Q: Will you impose Manu’s laws regarding the 
Shudras? i 

A: There are no such laws. You are wrongly 
informed. 

Comment: |t appears that it is actually 
Muktananda who is wrongly informed as the 


Manusmriti is replete with cruel injunctions against 


the Shuaras. 

Q: What do you feel about untouchability? 

A: The Muslim and Christian invaders killed our 
intellectuals, burnt our literature and libraries. 
Thereafter, these customs came into being and the 
illiterate people started following them. Then the 
intellectuals came to the fore once again and began 
interpreting the traditions in a different way so as to 
project their real essence. Therefore, all these 
things like pouring molten glass into a Shudra's 
ears are meaningless. 

Comment: This statement is historically 
completely false since the practice of untouchability 
was in existence prior to the advent of the Muslims. 

Q: So, you agree that these injunctions are 
inhuman and wrong? 

A: No, not wrong, but these may have been 
right. We should not be influenced by these things 
because they were practised in the past. Today 
there are some remnants of these customs and we 
should search for ways to eradicate them. It is of no 
use to blame: Authenticity of thought must be free 
from any person, book or tradition. 

Q: Then what about the tradition of Ram? 

A: One thing good about Hindu society is that 
you and | can sit and abuse the Manusmriti without 
getting punished for it. But if someone says 


something about Hadees-Sadees... (that Is, the 
Islamic texts)... 

Q: Can caste Hindus take food from 
Untouchables? 

A: There is nothing which stops sadhus and 
Sikhs from taking food even from Bhangis 
(sweepers). 

Q: But can Sanatani Hindus who are not sadhus 
do the same? 

A: Those Sanatanis who lead a family-life 
(grihasta), they are not allowed to do so. On the 
other hand, the sadhus are allowed because they 
are alone and their actions do not affect others. But 
a person who lives with his family, he lives with 25 
people, he cannot force them to do what he thinks 
is right. Similarly, if 24 of them think that eating with 
bhangis is fine, they cannot force the person who 
does not share their views to do the same. If they 
want (to eat with the bhangis), they can go and live 
elsewhere. There is no law on sati, child marriage 
and untouchability in Hindu society. It is a question 
of personal cholce, and'we have given them a 
loophole, a safety valve—if you want (to practice 
these customs), you can. There's no harm. 

Comment: If according to Muktananda, Sanatani 
Hindus ought not to take food from Untouchables, it 
is difficult to see how the practice of untouchability 
could be attributed to the Muslims, an allegation 
which he makes. 

Q: You mean to say that those who want to 
practise untouchability should be allowed to do so? 

A: Yes, they should be allowed. 

Q: And those who don't want to? 

A: They should not be forced to practice 
untouchability. 

Q: If a Brahmin priest says he doesn't want 
Untouchables to enter his temple, should they be 
allowed to go in? 

A: They should not. It is his temple so why do 
you want to enter it? 

Q: Is this rule valid for all temples? 

A: Temple is something which is private and not 
a social-affair in Hindu society, unlike tirtha and 
malas. In the operation theatre of the hospital not 
everybody is allowed because it has to remain pure. 
Similarly, our temples are places of meditation for 
which you require the same sort of vibrations within 
a limit. In such temples even Brahmins cannot go 
near the idols. Only the priests can go there to keep 
the vibrations intact. 

Comment: The pseudo-scientific theory of 
vibrations is a remarkably clever ploy to legitimise 
the refusal of temple entry to the Dalits. 
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Q: Wili Untouchables be allowed to enter the 
proposed Ram temple at Ayodhya if the priests 
forbid it? 

A: Nowhere in the Hindu religon is it written that 
Harijans cannot enter temples. Nowhere are they 
stopped. Achhut means impure and impure people 
should not go to pure places. At the Jagannath Puri 
temple people eat from the same plate and drink 
from the same glass without thinking of caste. 
There the prasad is made of the left-overs (jhootha- 
bhaat). This is one place of the Hindus where all 
barriers have been broken. 

Comment: Obviously Muktananda has little 
respect for facts when he states that nowhere are 
Untouchables prohibited from entering temples. 
Dalits are not allowed to enter the Puri temple. 

Q: But the Purl Shankaracharya has said that 
Untouchables cannot enter temples? 

A: It is not true. The Puri Shankaracharya has 
said nothing like this. To enter temples you should 
be clean and have a pure mind, but as for the 
Shankaracharya, even though he is no more, if he 
did not want everybody to enter his temple why 
should he have been forced to allow that? He did 
not forbid this for other temples. 

Comment: Here again Muktananda refused to 
recognise the well-known fact that the Puri 
Shankaracharya was vehemently opposed to temple 
entry for the Dalits. 

Q: Is there any harm if a lower caste man 
becomes the priest of the proposed Ayodhya 
temple? 

A: is there any harm if a totally ignorant person 
is made an engine-driver of a train? | shall appoint 
the priest of my temple according to my own 
wishes, not yours. Priests are appointed on the 
basis of thelr abilities. Reservations cannot be 
extended to all spheres. If this is done there will be 
a deluge of incapable people. 


Comment: An "ignorant person" can be trained 


to become an engine-driver and similarly a Dalit can 
be trained to become a priest. However, it is the 
rigid Brahminical caste-system, of which Muktananda 
is a tireless defender, which effectively rules this 
out. i 

Q: But Brahmins have hundred per cent 
reservations in the priesthood. 

A: in all electrical projects why are all the 
engineers only electricians? Why not economists? 
A person who is trained in a specific field, he alone 
can work in that field. 

Q: So, Lalloo Yadavs plan of making Dalits as 
Shakaracharyas is wrong? 
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A: it is the height of stupidity (maha-murkhia 


Q: Why? 

A: Is making someone a Shankaracharya the” 
same as making a clay toy? A Shankaracharya 
requires technical expertise. Lalloo Yadav has no 
right to depute anybody as a Shankaracharya 
because there is a system for that. If Lalloo 
declares that your father should not remain the 
head of your family and in his place appoints 
somebody else, is it correct? How is it possible? 

Q: What are you views on reservations for the 
SCs, STs and OBCs? 

A: This is a question solely of votes. No one 
wants to give them reservations, nor can they get 
them. Never can they get them. (emphatically) 

Q: But should they get reservations? 

A: There is no question of it. Why should they 
get reservations? Why should they remain as SCS* 
and STs? Why do you want to make them a 
reserved category for eternity? On the one hand 
you say that a carpenter (badha) should be made a 
Brahmin, and on the other hand you put him in the 
reserved category. The result of this will be that 
children of the Brahmins will go to the Scheduled 
communities to be adopted by them. There Is a 
village called Pasna in Allahabad district where V.P. 
Singh made some good houses for the Harijans on 
his own land. Ten Brahman families live there. Who 
are they? They are the adopted sons of the 
Chamars. To get houses they claim to have been 
adopted by Kallu Singh (a Chamar). 

Q: So, there should be no reservations? 

A: Whether or not there should be reservations 
is not a question at all. 

Q: How will the lower castes progress? 

A: There are no low castes. Why will there be 
any progress when the criterion is that he who 
consumes more is considered higher than he who 
consumes less? You devise a new criterion. 

Q: The British introduced this criterion of 
consumption in their 200-year imperialist rule. 

A: But what about the 300 years of Mughal 


‘imperialism? 


Q: But you will leave out Akbar's rule. 

A: How can we leave that out? 

Q: You say that the caste-system is scientific 
and dharmik and you also say that caste-based 
reservations would strengthen the caste-system, so 
you should actually support reservations! , 

A: No my support on opposition does not make a 
difference but yours will. If the caste-system should 
not exist, there should be no reservatlons. 
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Q: But, if the caste system should exist? 

A: Then reservations may have some relevance 
but reservations should be only on economic and 
not caste basis. 

Q: You say that you are opposed to money or 
consumption as a criterion for measuring one's 
status because this is adharmik. So why are you 
advocating economic basis for reservation? Is this 
not adharmik? 

A: No, nothing is adharmlk. Everything is dharmik 
if it is sclentific. 

Q: What do you say about the killing of Dalits by 
caste Hindus? 

A: This is not because of a Savarna-Harljan 
conflict, only newspapers say this. In reality this is 
not so because if the Savarnas were to do this they 
would not remain alive because all their work is 
done by the Harijans. If they were to persecute the 
Harijans then who will make their ploughs, take out 
their oil, make their cloth and work in their fields? 
The killing of Harijans is because of vote-bank 
politics. 

Comment: Muktananda’s anti-Dalit stance Is 
clearly revealed here as he suggests here that their 
sole duty is to serve the “upper’ castes. 

Q: What do you feel about Ambedkar, especially 
since he wrote what you call the anti-Hindu 
Constitution? | 

A: Ambedkar did not make the Constitution, he 
merely borrowed from the Constitutions of other 
countries. (He reads somethig aloud.) You people 
do not study anything at all. If you ask any question 
abut Ambedkar you must first study everything 
about him. Why do | seem like an intellectual to 
you? It is because | have proof, quotations and 
references of everything ! talk about. You took 
Ambedkars name and | told you everything about 
him. 

Q: What do you think about what Ambedkar has 
written about Hindu society and religion? 

A: What he has written may be right in its own 
context. But, it is not necessary that everybody 
should agree with his views. 

Q: What good and bad points do you find In his 
writings? 

A: | have not read all his writings, that's why | 
dont know what he has written. But whatever he 
has written, he has written according to his own 
understanding. 

Q: Which books of Ambedkar have you read? 

A: | have not read any book written by Ambedkar. 
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Q: What do you think about Jyotiba Phule? 

A: | don't know of him. 

Q: He was a leader of the Mali caste. 

A: He may have been. What is wrong with that? 

Q: So you are not familiar with Ambedkar's 
views? 

A: His views were his own. In our country we 
have freedom of thought. 

Q: What do you think about Ambedkars 
denunciation of Hinduism and adoption of Buddhism? 

A: He did not leave the Hindu religion and adopt 
the Buddhist religion because there is no such thing 
as Hindu dharma. There is only a Hindu society. 
Ambedkar adopted only a different system of prayer 
and not a different religion. 

Comment: Ambedkar's revolutionary quest for 
the liberation of the Dalits by converting to Buddhism 
is sought to be negated by Muktananda and 
reduced to the level of a mere change In the system 
of worship. m 
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Sahmat Controversy 


The Sahmat exhibition—in which one of the panels refers to Ham and Sita as brother and sister—has 
touched off a big controversy. The government which helped to finance the exhibition and other functions 
by Sahmat on August 15, not only got cold feet but has actually launched prosecution against the authors 
of the exhibition. While the government's move to take police action deserves to be condemned, 
particularly when the Sahmat authorities on their own withdrew the exhibition following its criticism in 
Parliament, two articles by Nikhil Chakravartty on the subject in Mainstream (September 4, 1993) and in 
The Economic Times (September 7, 1993) questioning the appropriateness of putting up such an 
exhibition have evoked lively comments. He has received both bouquets and brickbats for ft. 


Mainstream thus deerned it necessary to open a discussion on the subject. Accordingly, the September 
18, 1993 issue of Mainstream carríed a contribution from the eminent economist and former member of 
the Planning Commission, Arun Ghose. By way of preface to it, Nikhil Chakravartty's article on the subject 
in The Economic Times was also reproduced particularly for the benefit of those readers who might not 
have seen the article. Mainstream has invited comments on the subject from the readers and at the end 
Nikhil Chakravartty will respond. Prof Upendra Baxi, the Delhi University Vice-Chancellor, and N.K. Seth, a 
well-known retired government official, contributed articles in Malnstream (October 9, 1993). The following 
are a few more contributions. 


Professor Panikkar teaches Modern Indian History, Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi; Sharad Patil is the key figure of Satyashodhak Marxbadi in Dhule, Maharashtra; 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman is a Research Scholar, Department of Political Science, University of Delhi; 
Anurag Mohan, is a student of Management, Lucknow University; and Piyush Kumar Srivastava, a 
Research Scholar of Allahabad University, is also a free-lance journalist. —Editor 


The Right to Know 


K.N. PANIKKAR 


= he right to know and the right to communicate 
T ar the two issues central to the government 
ban on the Ram katha panel put up by Sahmat in 
the exhibition “Hum Sab Ayodhya’. These rights 
are crucial to the functioning of a democratic society 
and pollty. Without these rights no society can be 
intellectually active, culturally vibrant and socially 
innovative. In a way, they form the foundations of 
freedom. Arguably these are not unqualified rights; 
but ideally limits on them should evolve internally 
and not imposed externally. 

The panel of the Sahmat exhibition which textually 
presented six main versions of Ram katha sought to 
underline the evolution of the epic story in a 
culturally complex society. Each of these versions 
incorporated within it different socio-cultural realities 
and ideological underpinnings. All of them, even 
when based on a single theme, differed in details. 
The two major deviations from the currently popular 


$ 


versions of Ramayana are in the Buddhist and the 
Jaina traditions. The Buddhist tradition, "which 
conceives Ram and Sita as siblings, is in no way 
derogatory, as incestual relations are not only 
common in origin myths in India, but also intended 
to underline the purity of the line of descent. This 
should be common knowledge to all those who are 
educated. Yet, a reference to the Buddhist version 
of the Ram katha has attracted the ire of the Sangh 
Parivar, leading to the ban and confiscation of the 
panel by the government. 

The government case is that the Buddhist and 
Jaina versions would "insult the religious belief of a 
particular community and promote enmity between 
different communities". Which are these communities 
is anybody's guess—the Hindus and the Buddhists, 
or the Hindus and the Jains? Could it also be the 
Hindus and the Muslims? At any rate the government 
endorses the view of the Sangh Parivar that no 
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‘other rendering of Ramayana other than what is 
currently popular should be brought to public notice. 
The similarity in the views and the action of the 
govemment and the Sangh Parivar is disturbing. 
Both have arrogated to themselves the right to 
decide what people should know about the Ham 
_katha. And both have used religious sentiments as 
an excuse for action. What is the barometer to 
measure the injured religious sentiments of "crores 
of Hindus" (so claimed by a BJP Member of 
Parllament) is an enigma. The only evidence 
appears to be the vandalism of a dozen or so 
Bajrang Dal activists who tore up the exhibition at 
Faizabad. In other seventeen cities, including Delhi, 
there was no objection (none of the MPs who had 
raised objection in the Parliament had seen the 
exhibition). On the contrary, the visitors' book kept 
- at different exhibition sites testify to popular 
appreciation of Sahmat’s efforts to portray the 
multifaceted life experience of the people of Ayodhya. 
The motive of the Sangh Parivar is loud and 
clear—they would not tolerate any version which 
might even marginally undermine the credibility of 
the religious symbol so effectively used in the past 
for the mobilisation of the Hindus. Vying for the 
Hindu constituency for electoral support, the 
Congress government has rushed to ban the panel 
to appear as the guardian of Hindu sentiments and 
the Congress Working Committee took the rather 
unprecedented step of condemning the exhibition. 
The response of the Sangh Parivar and of the 
Congress Government is understandable. But the 
reaction of some sections of secular-liberal parties, 
individuals and groups has came as a surprise to 


^ many. They seem to accept the principle of 


people's right to know but are reluctant to concede 
this right for tactical reasons. The right to know and 
to communicate, they argue, cannot be divorced 
from the existing state of consciousness which is 
communally colonised by the Hindutva. Any 
referénce to Ram which run counter to this 
consciousness, they believe, would be counter- 
productive, as it would be—indeed it has already 
been—exploited by the Hindu communalists. While 
conceding the importance of truth and principle they 
plead for caution on the ground of political 
pragmatism. The Jataka kathas and such other 
historical texts should have currency only in university 
class rooms and discussions in seminar halls. Let 
not the mass mind be disturbed by knowledge 
counter to popular understanding. Those who ‘do 
not appreciate this pragmatic design are dubbed as 
politically naive, insensitive to the realities of real 
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politik. 

The weakness of this tactical line is that it is 
populist, compromisng and therefore in the long run 
contributes to the consolidation of communalism. 
Respecting the existing state of consciousnes and, 
therefore, abstaining from any action which might 
unsettle the religious sensibilities is in fact to 
endorse and thus help to consolidate it. And the 
existing state of consciouness is not a normal one, 
but created and induced by the manipulation of 
religious sentiments through communal propaganda. 
In essence, therefore, the tactics of traversing only 
the undisputed territory would turn out to be nothing 
but appeasement. Moreover, it would preclude the 
possibility of any struggle for the transformation of 
the existing state of consciousness. 


+ 


THE liberal-secular response to the Sahmat episode 
is an Indication of the extent to which Hindu 
communalism has been able to penetrate the social 
consciousness. The caution is rooted in the 
realisation of this grave situation. But then, the 
solution is not in surrender but in confrontation 
which would help reclaim the social consciousness. 
The political fight merely confined to electoral 
strategies is not likely to be successful unless 
backed by uncompromising struggles, both political 
and cultural, for the mind of the masses. 

The Hindu communal forces have consistently 
tried to misrepresent the past and to keep the 
people ignorant of their rich cultural heritage. The 
campaign against the Ham katha panel is the latest 
example. In this case the floor of Parliament was 
cleverly used by the BJP members to project 
something Sahmat in fact had not done. They 
averred that the exhibition had displayed posters 
depicting incestual relations between Ram and Sita, 
conjuring up the vision of an illustrated 
representation. Despite the repeated denial by the 
organisers of this blatant lie, the overwhelming 
majority of parliamentarians, with the honourable 
exception of a few, notably Bhogendra Jha and 
Ham Vilas Paswan, remained silent. The BJP 
succeeded in their efforts when the Speaker directed 
the government and Sahmat to respect the 
"unanimous view" of the House! The Members of 
Parliament appeared to be reluctant to speak up, 
lest they should injure the Hindu religious feelings. 
Truth became a casualty of populist politics. 

The Ham katha panel is nothing but a pretext. 
Even if the panel was not there, the BJP would 
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have found something else objectionable. A 
photograph of Babri Masjid displayed in one of the 
panels was objected to by its activists of Faizabad. 
Given its anti-communal track record, Sahmat 
would have been targeted sooner than later. How 
can the Sangh Parivar tolerate an organisation 


which dared to enter their fiefdom at Ayodhya? 
That, in fact, is the key. 

The controversy over the Sahmat exhibition, 
although unfortunate, is to be welcomed. It provides 
an opportunity to initiate a debate on our right to 
know and to communicate sooner the better. a 


Sahmat and Brahmanical Communalism 


SHARAD PATIL 


pto, that time | had not read N.C.’s "Ram and 

Sahmat” in Mainstream (September 4, 1993), 
| believed that the Sahmat putting up a poster 
showing Ram, according to the Buddhist Desaratha 
Jataka, had married his sister Sita, was a 
Goebbelsian propaganda of the BJP. N.C. Is correct 
in expressing displeasure over Sahmat accepting 
monetary aid from—and the personal participation 
of—the HRD Minister Arun Singh, in its cultural 
programme at Ayodhya and the exhibition in Delhi. 
Nevertheless, Sahmat, the artists and the scholars 
who responded to it should be congratulated for this 
courageous show. 

Sahmat (Safdar Hashmi Memorial Trust) being a 
cultural organisation in memory of the martyred 
artist of the CPI-M, both the programmes denote 
the new tactics of the party to forge an anti-BJP 
front with the Congress which was pursued by 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad in the election campaign in 
the Ottapalam by-election. (Indian Express, 
September 6, 1993) That it is against the tactical 
line passed by the party's last Party Congress is 
another matter. It should under no circumstances 
be taken to mean that because the programme 
brought grist to the mill of the BJP, the anti- 
communal enlightenment itself should be given up. 
What is needed is a self-critical review of the 
programme. 

If the single poster hurt the religious susceptibilities 
of the Hindus, it means that the rest of the 
exhibition did not do that. It is reported that the 
exhibition was based on the Ram katha, which is 
the basis of Valmiki's Ramayana. The epic, as laid 
down by Bharata's Natya-sastra, portrays a model 
Brahmanical king. Hence, the exhibition was a 
counter-glorification of Ram. Is this the way to 
conduct enlightenment against the BJP's 
Brahmanical communalism? 

That the exhibition was planned by an array of 
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distinguished scholars, which included Irfan Habib, 
does not contradict my contention. For did not his 
great father, Mohammad Habib, quote approvingly 
Alberuni's conclusion in his Kitabul Hind (AD 1017- 
1031) to the effect that "the same Brahmanic 
culture and the same outlook on life" united the 
people of Hind? (Polities and Society during the 
Early Medieval Period, p. 32) 


Challenge of Hevolutionary Englightenment 

It is still assumed, consciously or unconsciously, 
that the prevailing Brahmanical history of India is 
natural, while the non-Brahmanical methodology 
imposes its outlook on it. That is why Marxist 
historians and Indologists persist in their total 
disregard of the non-Brahmanical methodology. 
Historical reality does not bear out this assumption. 
The prevailing Brahmanical history is subjective, 
writen in the interests of the ruling high caste 
minority, while the non-Brahmanical methodology is 
by and large an objective outlook of the lower 
castes on Indian history. The latter does not deny 
the historical facts narrated by the former, but 
restores the suppressed and corrects the distorted 
fact of Indian history. Today's non-Brahmanical 
methodology is no more the negative methodology 
formulated by Phule, Ambedkar and Periyar, but a 
positive one equipped with the up-to-date 
philosophical (including Marxist), sociological and 
scientific tools. It firmly believes in Engels’ 
dictum— "History must be studied again and again." 

The Hindu religious susceptibility was hurt not 
because an unpalatable historical fact was presented, 
but because rt did not belong to Valmiki’s Ramayana. 
Had it been shown that Dasaratha had married his 
sister Kausalya, the fact would have belonged to 
Ramayana proper. The fact was first pointed out by 
the great anthropologist and sociologist, Irawati 
Karve, in her Yuganta. And then the fact shouid 
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have been supported by other Incontrovertible 
examples to show that brother and sister marriage 
was an inevitable stage in the supersession of 
gynocracy by patriarchy. 

The Hindu mind should not be confused with the 
Brahmanical mind. The latter, because of its vested 
interests, has its inbuilt inhibitions, which is not the 
case with the non-Brahmanical mind. That is why 
the non-Brahman masses followed, for howsoever 
limited periods, anti-caste revolutionary personalities, 
religions and sects. And if the indian people are 
inexorably heading towards caste abolition and total 
equality, they are bound to shed their Brahmanical 
conceptions and inhibitions of Indian history if it is 
explained to them not arbitrarily but in its proper 
context. Historical interpretation is not a subjectively 
radical academic exercise, but a powerful weapon 
of revolutionary enlightenment. 

The challenge of objective re-interpretation of 
Indian history has been thrown up by the three 
greatest personalitiés of India, by Ram at Ayodhya, 
by Krishna at Mathura and by Buddha at Bodhgaya. 
If it is not taken by the revolutionary forces of India, 
she is in for a Brahmanical counter-revolution. 


Outer and Inner Struggles in Ramayana 

The non-Brahmanical methodology of Ambedkar 
proved to be negative because, first, it refused 
synthesis with the class methodology of Marx, and 
secondly, it remained a caste methodology. The 
main non-Brahmanical antagonist of Ram being 
Ravan, it ran down Ram on the one side and held 
up Ravan on the other. It became subjective 
because it held up the non-Brahmanical 


.. establishment as against the Brahmanical one. 


Ram and Ravan were priest-kings of their respective 
tribal slave monarchies (rajaka), the former being 
patriarchal and the latter matrilineal. Ravan, though 
the eldest in the royal clan of Janasthana gynocracy, 
his younger sister, Surpanakha, became the 
Janasthana. Hence, he migrated to Lanka. But 
there also he could become king only by marrying 
Mandodari, the de jure queen of the Lankan 
Rak shasas. After his death Bibhishana could 
become king only by marrying her. That Lanka had 
become a slave rajaka during Ravan’s reign can be 
seen by two facts: (1) Sita, detained in the sacred 
grove of Asoka trees, was guarded by female 
slaves (VI. 113.37, 39), and (2) the Lankan Sabha 
(Rakshas-sabham according to Panini’s rule Il. 
4.23) was guarded by six hundred Pisaca slaves 
(VI. 11.16). 

The external conflict in Ramayana was no more 
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racial, that is, between Aryans and non-Aryans. For 
Ram was dark. It was between two groups of 
indigenous tribal people, the gynocratic RHakshasas 
having two varnas, namely Kshatriya and Brahman, 
and the matrilineally monarchical Hakshasas having 
three varnas, namely, Kshatrlya, Brahmana and 
Dasa, on the one hand, and patriarchal rajakas like 
the Kosalas having four varnas, namely Brahmana, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra, on the other. Taking 
Into consideration that the latter social order was 
Brahmana-dominated in contradiction to the former 
ones in which the Brahman or Brahmana vama was 
subordinate, it was a vama conflict between 
Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical social orders. 

The chaturvarnya rajaka system being the most 
advanced and productive among all these social 
orders and Ram being instrumental in consolidating 
and expanding it, his role was revolutionary. But 
revolutionary role and humanism do not invariably 
go hand in hand. Even the humanist Gandhiji did 
not sympathise or support the struggles of Indian 
peasants and workers agalnst their respective 
indigenous exploiters. Ram's initial gynocratic 
religious humanism towards women was abolished 
for good by Visvamitra by prevailing upon him to kill 
Tataka, the gynocratic queen of the Malada- 
Kamshas, in the interests of the new patriarchal 
chaturvarnya religion (1.25.17). It was not through 
abstract humanism that he defended the demand of 
Kaikeyi that her son Bharat should succeed 
Dasaratha, though he (Ram) was matrilinally entitled 
to succeed Dasaratha as the son of Kausalya, the 
de jure queen of the Kosalas; but as the most 
‘selfless’ champion of the new patriarchy he 
surrendered the throne to Bharat because Dasaratha 
had married Kaikeyi, the daughter of the Kekayas of 
Punjab, on the condition of 'rajya-sulka' (Il. 108.2- 
3). If the external expansion of the chaturvamya 
system depended on killing gynocratic queens like 
Tataka, the internal consolidation hinged on 
superseding the matrilineal succession by the 
patriarchal one. 

Ham-devotees believe that Ram performed a 
divine mission by killing and subduing the demonic 
Hakshasas. The CPI-M MP, Somnath Chatterjee, 
proved himself to be no less a Ram-devotee when 
he said in his speech opposing the no-confidence 
motion against the V.P. Singh Government on 
November 7, 1990: 

! would like to ask Advany He decided in his own wisdom 

that the Ram rath of the epic Ramayana had gone to Lanka 

for the purpose of annihilating Ravan and his demors who 


were incarnates of evil. (People's Democracy, November 
18, 1990) 
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We see this 'divine' humanism of Ram clashing 
with the earthly humanism of Sita when she blamed 
Ram for giving a thoughtless promise to the 
Brahman colonisers of the south that he would 
annihilate the rakshasas. She told hlm that the 
rakshasas had done him ho wrong and it would be 
irreligious and inhuman to kill the innocent rakshasas 
in whose land they had came to live for fourteen 
years peacefully as guests (Ill. 9.1-33). To this Ram 
retorted haughtily that he would rather abandon Sita 
than break his promise to the Brahman (11.10.18). 
After the annihilation of Ravan and his rakshasa 
army, Sita was constrained to undergo her second 
humiliation by performing the fire ordeal in order to 
prove her chastity. Thus, the external triumph of the 
chaturvarnya over the matrilineal rajaka went hand 
In hand with the internal subjection of women. 

Tribal democracy and women's position had 
further deteriorated in the Kosala rajaka during 
Ram's fourteen years of exile. Ram and his 
brothers were born out of ritual copulation (niyoga) 
of Kausalya, Sumitra and Kaikeyi with Rshyasrnga, 
a Brahman who was invited from the Anga 
Janapada. The great historian V.K. Rajwade tells us 
in his Bharatiya Vivaha-samstheca ltihasa that such 
ritual copulations were performed openly before a 
sacrificial assembly and open intercourse in general 
was not considered immoral by the ancient Arsha 
Indians (pp. 38-39) The abovementioned ritual 
copulations took place in the horse sacrifice of the 
Kosalas, and Valmiki tells us that Kausalya herself 
slew the sacrificial horse and then performed ritual 
copulation with him (I. 14-33-35). The Kosala men 
who then gave so much sexual freedom to their 
women, now started blaming Ram for having 
accepted Sita even after being ravished by Ravan 
(Vil. 43. 1-23). Though the spy gave the report in 
the royal court, Ram took the decision of banishing 
Sita to the forest in his own individual capacity (VII. 
45-16). 

In the stormy controversy over Ambedkars The 
Riddle of Hama and Krishna in 1986-87, Dr Rupa 
Kulkarni tried to justify Ambedkars contention that 
Ram was not faithful to Sita but consorted 
promiscuously with women. This is again negative 
non-Brahmanical methodology. When Ham took the 
decision of abandoning Sita he was convinced 
about her chastity. He wept bitterly when he bade 
Lakshman to execute the terrible sentence, which 
proves that he loved her greatly. He could have 
placed the issue before a full session of the tribal 
council. He did not do it because he also wanted to 
curtall tribal democracy. He continued the despotic 


tradition of Dasaratha who had overruled the wish 
of the tribal assembly of the Kosalas to consecrate 
Ram to kingship. 7he struggle then was between 
the old mother right and the new father right. The 
vanished woman was now degraded to the Shudra 
slave status. When Lakshman broke the news of 
Ram's order to Sita, the hapless woman wailed— 

Mamikalyam tanur nunam srshta dukhaya, 
Lakshmana. 

("This body of mine has been created verily for 
suffering, O Lakshman!”) (VII. 48.3) 

Total subjection of women was, after all, to be 
inevitably followed by total enslavement of the 
Shudra slave varna. The fate of the Shudra ascetic, 
Sambuka, who had transgressed the caturvarnya 
religion by understanding penance for bodily 
ascension to heaven which was the privilege of the 
twice-born vamas, was decided not by the tribal. 
council of the Kosalas but by the Brahman varna 2 
and their head: the priest-king Ram. By castrating 
the tribal organs of the government, the tribal 
council and the tribal assembly, and concentrating 
steadily all powers in their hands, the priest-king 
and the priestly Varna were taking the Indian society 
towards the (oligarchie) revolution which was 
destined to be jed by Krishna, the most popular 
Brahmanical hero of India. 

But was Sambuka beheaded by Ram only for 
religious transgression? The underlying material 
politico-economical motive is laid bare by Manu- 
smrti (AD 100). 

(Vill ) 418 (The King) should carefully compel Vaisyas and 

Sudras to perform the work (prescribed) for them, for if 

these two (castes) swerved from their duties, they would 

throw the (whole) world into confusion. 

Heligions penance meant withdrawal from 
productive work, a form of revolt against the 
chaturvarnya order. 

Dasaratha had performed the horse sacrifice for 
progeny. Ram had discarded pregnant Sita and had 
not married again. Hence, the horse sacrifice that 
he decided to perform was a barren ritual. No 
sacrifice could be performed by a sacrificer 
(yajamana) without his wife called patni. Ram 
performed the horse sacrifice without his wife and 
thus banished woman even from sacrifice, the 
fertility magic which originated with woman. But Sita 
came to the tribal festival with her twin sons Lava 
and Kusa to fructify the sacrifice. Valmiki entreated 
Ham to accept Sita. Bam bade Sita to come in the 
tribal assembly and swear fidelity to him. Sita came 
and swore, but not to clasp her husband but death, 
the ultimate deliverer from ultimate humiliation. 

The twice-born varnas held the power of life and 
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death over their Shudra slave varna. Death was 
welcome deliverance for them from the hellish life 
they were made to undergo. The nemesis for the 
communal masters was ritual death. Ram ended his 
life by ritual suicide in the Sarayu, followed not only 
by his surviving kith and, kin, but by Hakshashas 
and other devotees and the people of the four 
varnas of his janapada. This mass ritual suicide 
links Ramayana with the Puranic salvation. 


Transcendence of Equality over Inequality 

Puranas began to be churned out from AD 300 
onwards, in order to counter the equalitdrian Buddhist 
religion and its gynocratic Tantric sects. Manusmrti 
warns that one should not live in a SHudra kingdom 
or locality with heretics (IV. 61). The grammarian 
_Patanjali (150 BC), commenting on Panini I. 4.1, 
divides the countries of India into— 'A-brahmanako 
desah (Shudra country) and ‘A-vrshalako desah 
(Brahmanical country). Commenting of Panini lil. 
1.26, he says that when people see dramas in 
which Kamsa is shown as being killed by Krishna 
and Bali belng bound by Vamana, they react not 
uniformly but as partisans of the cohtending 
personalities on the stage. Some react as devotees 
of Kamsa while others as devotees of 
Krishna— 'Kecit Kamsa-bhakta bhavanti, kecid 
Vasudeva-bhaktah . Vedic emancipation was closed 
to the Shudras and women, and though the 
Puranas opened emancipation to them, it was not 
accompanied by equality. It was the bhakti 
movement, which started from the eleventh century 
onwards, that offered equality to the Shudras and 


~ women. Til then Ram and Krishna remained 


Brahmanical deities. With the bhakt/ movement arid 
due to the exit of the Buddhist religion, Ram and 
Krishna became supreme deities of spiritual equality 
also of the non-Brahmanical masses. 

| have traced this history in order to show that 
Ram and Krishna have not been the supreme 
deities of the Hindus from times immemorial and 
that the non-Brahman masses are against these 
Brahmanical deities up to the bhakti period. The 
non-Brahman masses of South India by and large 
again became inimical to these Brahmanical deities 
during the non-Brahman movement. The unity of 
the OBCs and Dalits broke up after the merger of 
the non-Brahman movement of Maharashtra in the 
National Congress in 1930. The Mandal Report 
again made the unity of the SC, ST and OBC and 
religious minorities possible. But the issue has been 


hijacked by the Congress Government. The 
potentialities of post-Ambedkar anti-caste 
parliamentary politics are exhausted. 

The LF and NF have no programme to solve the 
Ayodhya problem except forming political fronts like 
the Rashtriya Ekta Abhiyan and cultural fronts like 
the Sahmat and countering Brahmanical 
communalism by Brahmanical ‘secularism’. The 
CPi’s. opposition to the Constitutional (80) 
Amendment Bill to delink religion from politics 
(Indian Express, September 16, 1993) has sealed 
the fate of the bill. It will give boost to the BJP's 
janadesh yatras. 

A front with a clear-cut programme for ending 
caste, class and sexual inequalities is the need of 
the hour. The formula that | have suggested for 
solving the Ayodhya problem should be its immediate 
programme. No way out of the Ayodhya crisis can 
be found unless a substitute for the Ham Lalla 
structure acceptable to both the communities, which 
will act as a buffer between the future Babr! Masjid 
and Ram Mandir, is not proposed. 

| have proposed a Loka-kula structure containing 
the statues of the three victims of Ram, namely, 
Tataka, Sita and Sambuka. Loka-Kula is the modern 
name of the ancient. Deva-kula (king's kula) which 
was a totally secular edifice in which no idol worship 
was allowed. No right-thinking Hindu can oppose 
giving justice today to these three victims of Ram's 
patriarchal and caturvarnuite career. Anybody 
defending Ram in this respect will provoke the ire of 
the SCs, STs, OBCs and women. Kar sevaks 
drawn from the descendants of Tataka (ST), Sita 
(women) and Sambuka (Dalits and OBCs) should 
converge on Ayodhya in streams from all over India 
spreading non-Brahmanical enlightenment of 
Hamayana based on the broad interpretation given 
above through lectures, songs, dramas, etc. Every 
stream should carry with it a transparent replica of 
the model of the Loka-kula containing miniatures of 
Tataka, Sita and Sambuka. 

For popular sanction a national seminar should 
be held which should call upon the Central 
Government to call a conference of all parties for a 
decision on the formula. 

Building of the Loka-kula wil presage the 
commencement of the final struggle for the caste- 
abolishing democratic revolution, the first leg of the 
total Indian revolution. 

Only a non-Brahmanical 'upa-sampada (initiation) 
can enable cultural fronts like the Sahmat to fight . 
Brahmanical communalism successfully. n 
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Sahmat’s Poster: Is there Still a Case? 


SHEIKH MUJIBUR REHMAN 


or more than a decade eminent commentator 
F Nikhil Chakravartty's prolific writings on varlous 

issues has shaped this young scholars mind. 
His recent essay "No short-cut to Secularism" in 
Mainstream (September 18, 1993) has raised a few 
debatable issues such as—should politics of Hindutva 
be fought solely on the plank of politics of secularism 
or not? Then, In this grand battle ‘of indian 
secularism vis-a-vis Hindutva, what kind of role 
should the intellectuals play? Is it necessary for 
them to go for a strategic retreat keeping In view 
the domineering popular sensitivity? If these panel 
of intellectuals are elitist, then who are the genuine 
intellectuals who should spearhead the struggle 
against Hindutva? In more precise terms, how far 
was it correct on the part of Sahmat to go for 
government financing? These questions have got 
far more philosophical relevance especially In the 
context of the impending roles the intellectuals are 
expected to play in our society. 

| take this opportunity to put forward my personal 
viewpoint. While endorsing Nikhil Chakravartty's 
criticism of acceptance of government financing by 
Sahmat, | have strong reservations regarding his 
suggestion for strategic intellectual retreat. The 
subsequent part hence argues how Sahmat has 
succeeded in fulfilling its major objective despite all 
its shortcomings. 

First, the display of Sahmat’s poster has singularly 
become successful In informing the existence of 
such an interpretion of the Ramayana to most of 
the well-educated people, who, despite their keen 
interest in the ongoing debate were unaware of it. 
Hundreds of students, scholars and teachers of this 
premium Delhi University have expressed their 
ignorance of the existence of such interpretation till 
the controversy erupted when, | specifically asked 
them-—whether they knew about Dasaratha Jataka 
before or not. This in itself is a great contribution. It 
has evidentally proved the existence of diversity in 
the Hamayana's interpretation. Sahmat, thus has 
succeeded in fulfilling its major objective, that is, 
mythology cannot be the only source of history as it 
has myriad interpretations. Therefore, Hindutva 
cannot be the only ideology of polity. As a logical 
sequel, it has contributed to create a condition to 
block the ongoing process of rectification of history 
as it is historically untenable. in essence, the 
argument of strategic intellectual retreat is altogether 
. uncalled for. The case would have been different if 
the poster had been an intellectual concoction. But 
its one among the numerous interpretations of the 
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Ramayana. 

Secondly, Sahmat's show ls essentially a cultural 
show with polltical ramifications, as every political 
show too has some cultural reflection. It would be 
ambitious to argue that it has requisite potential 
strength to frustrate the BJP-VHP design. On the 
other hand, its contribution must not be played 
down by alleging it to be a handmaid of handful of 
elite intellectuals. Even if its true—one would notice 
in the arena of the elite itself —it has established Its 
hegemony by putting Hindutva elites In the receiving 
end as they perceive only militant Ram as the real 
Ram of the Ramayana. In retrospect, Sahmat has 


sent its basic message with a reasonable degree of ™ 


SUCCess. 

Thirdly, in contemporary Indian politics, the rise 
of the BJP should not be attributed to the 'Hindu 
appeal’ or to the ‘Ram wave’ alone. For the past 
few years, India's liberal democratic framework of 
parliamentary polity has witnessed a concrete 
political vacuum on account of atleast the following 
reasons. First, collapse of the Congress in the 
ideological and organisational sphere. Secondly, 
failure of the durable anti-Congress non-Left political 
formation. Thirdly, inability of the Left-political force 
in expanding its electoral strength. On top of it, one 
must not hesitate to acknowledge the grave errors 
committed by various governments through their 
unimaginative and over-confident decisions. This 
includes: (1) opening of the Babri Masjid, (2) 
passage of the Shah Bano Bill, (3) permissionn for 
L.K. Advani's Hath yatra and Joshi's Kashmir yatra, . 
(4) measures taken by the government before 
December 6 and after, reflecting irresponsible and 
ambiguous acts of current political leadership. All of 
these put together has significantly contributed to 
the BJP gaining legitimacy in the eyes of the Indian 
voters. Beside these, one must admit the superior 
political intelligence of the BJP's political leadership 
which has converted all the odds against It to its 
advantage either by appropriating Vivekananda or 
by evoking popular support for mixing religion with 
politics. Therefore, it will be too naive to argue that 
the ‘Ram wave’ alone has let the BJP proceed with 
its unstoppable rise in the current struggle to 
demolish the secular power-structure. Sahmat in 
this regard has contributed its share in making a 
case for the ideology which it firmly believes in. By 
blowing up the poster controversy in a negative 
sense, the intra-secularists dialogue has only played 
up to the convenience of its targeted enemy camp, 
that is, the BJP-VHP combine. 
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Last but not the least, in the larger time-frame of 
history—l have deep faith that even if the BJP 
becomes victorious in its project—it will be a 
transitory phase in Indian history. One day these 
political groups will get marginalised by Indian 
voters, If we continue our consistent fight without 
indulging in a debate regarding the finer points of 
our strategy. Scientist Bruno was burnt alive as his 
scientific views were deemed to be blasphemous by 
the church which ruled Rome. Today all of us know 
who the winner is. 

In this hey-day of liberalism ! will end up by 
drawing your attention to the famous philosopher 


J.S. Mill's views on liberty: 
If al mankind, minus one, were of one opinion and only one 
person were of contrary opinlon, mankind would be no 
more justified in silencing that person than he, if he had the 
power would be justified in silencing mankind—the peculiar 
evil of silencing the expression of an opinion Is that it Is 
robbing the human race.. If the opinion is right, they are 
deprived of the opportunity of exchanging the error for truth, 

If wrong, they lose what Is almost as great a benefit, the 

clearer perception and livelier impression of truth produced 

by Its colliston with error. 

This, of course, advocates for the poster case. 
Strategic intellectual retreat may earn a temporary 
victory, but for long-term success we should be bold 
enough to grant intellectual freedom. a 


Sahmat: Lesson from Gandhiji 
ANURAG MOHAN 


n retrospect, when one looks at the Sahmat 

controversy from a critical and analytical 

angie, one is perforce compelled to draw an 
analogy with events circa the pre-partition riots. The 
intellectual exercise, under the aegis of Sahmat, to 
assuage the tattered social fabric after the post- 
December 6 communal riots, bears a similarity in 
appearance to a similar exercise carried out by 
Mahatma Gandhi in the streets and the by- 
lanes—the killing flelds—of Noakhali and other 
places. But, the similarity stops just here. It is, as | 
said, a similarity of appearance and not of essence. 
Why | say this, can be cited for two reasons. 

First, the Mahatma's efforts at providing moral 
succour was spontaneous—in the sense that his 
activities started while the madness in the form of 
riots was still on—and without any organisational 
help from the authorities or the government of the 
day. Contrast this with the Sahmat effort which 
came a good eight months after the riots, as also 
the organisational help it received from the 
government in power. This, however, should not be 
taken to construe that the genuinely bona fide and 
secular intentions of the Sahmat effort are in doubt. 
it is only to show how far from reality their 
perceptions have been regarding the symbolic 
contents of communication with the masses, and 
especially when it concerns an issue as sensitive as 
religion. 

This leads to the second point of the afore- 
mentioned dissimilarity in the essence. Yogendra 
Singh! says: 

Gandhi had an uncanny skill to project to the Indian 

masses the many humanistic values of the modern West 

through traditional cultural symbolism . Seculansm for Gandhi 

did not mean a religiosity but the spirit of religious tolerance 


which he postulated on the basis of universalishc ethics of 
Hindulsm itself His conception of Indian polity was entirely 


non-communal and yet not secular in the strictly Western 

sense of the term 

It is this very "strictly Western sense of the term" 
which Sahmat's p'otagonists subscribe to and 
which, in turn, is the root of the present malady. To 
corroborate my argument, let me cite the instance 
of Avijit Pathak's thought-provoking essay,” in which 
he says: 

Secularism espouses the ideal of separation of polity from 

the religious, though this does not mean that politics should 


not learn any moral/ethical/spiritual lesson from religion. It is 
in the latter sense that secularism strives to be universal. 


However, warns Avijit Pathak: 
Secularism tends to develop a rationale of its own It seeks 
to expand its legitimate domain; it breeds epistemological 
arrogance and, therefore, tends to deny ali that [s equally 
Important in life-—religion, community consciousness, history, 
tradition, mythology. There is, always an apprehension that 
the secularists—with their atheism and universal 
sclance—may not prove to be particularly sensitive to the 
question of cultural/religious identity. 
To a large extent, the protagonists of Sahmat 
betray a somewhat similar quality. i 
Keeping the critically sensitive nature of the 
prevailing circumstances in view, what is required is 
a careful exercise of trying to put together the 
broken pleces, rather than confronting the situation 
with the hypocritical debates which, while providing 
the intellectuals with a staple diet, are quite 
meaningless for the masses. In fact, there is always 
a chance for the latter to feel betrayed and 
disillusioned, which in turn, provide a fertile ground 
wherein the fundamentalist forces sow seeds of 
religious bigotry. i 
Nikhil Chakravartty is right when he says that 
"the approach to the masses, to bring them round 
to what one regards as the correct path, is not 
achieved by flaunting a piece that provokes rather 
than pacifies". And there is no better source to 
learn such a lesson than from Gandhiji, who right 
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from the launch of the Khilafat agitation to the 
diffusion of various Hindu-Muslim riots till the time 
of his death, appealed to the people in lucid and 
comprehensible cultural idioms. It is time all of us, 
and especially the intellectual elite, "discover the 
Gandhi In overselves". W 


Roferencos: 


1. Yogendra Singh: Modernisation of Indian Traditons, Rawat 
Publications, Jaipur, 1986. 


2. Avyt Pathak’ “Ayodhya Tragedy—Questions One Can No 
Longer Escape", Mainstream, January 23, 1993. 


Poster's Imposters 


PIYUSH KUMAR SHIVASTAVA 






D a reaction against Shaivite kings who killed 
undreds of Buddhists or cut off the Bodhi tree. We 
can see in some pantheons in which Buddhist 
deities trample Hindu deities. On the other hand 
Vajrayan Buddhist monasteries were dominated by 
ease-loving people. There were the centres of 
corrupt practices. They looked upon women as 
objects of lust. So it is necessary to understand the 
nature of Dasaratha Jataka because the theory that 
'Sita is not the wife but the sister of Ram' is based 
upon this source. 

Since all this happened under the banner of 
Sahmat and they were not ignorant about it, we can 
say that they were much more confused about this 
exhibition. | would like to remind that this exhibition 
was against communalism. | repeat, this exhibition 
was against communalism. 

Just to break the monotony, these writers, who 
are certainly learned persons, exploited the 
information they got from the Dasaratha Jataka, 
text of a particular sect. What is it that they want to 
prove by ‘representing’ something which Inflames 
the general sentiment? The answer is very simple. 
They have lust for popularity. In simple words, they 
are propagandists. 

We have reasons to belleve that the Sangh 
Giroh (| am using it in place of ‘Sangh Parivar 
because | believe Parivar is an ideal place and 
Giroh is a: group of wrongdoers), was indirectly 
involved in this exhibition. And those persons who 
were involved in this exhibition defénd homosexuality 
and lesbianism, justify sexual relationship between 
niece and uncle. They were those who directly or 
indirectly glorify clumsy, conventional, vulgarised 
brutalised life in the name of awareness. If anybody 
wants to find out the name of those persons or 
organisations, | advise them to go through the 
exhibited banners. It will be an easy task. | agree 
that they are very few. But they are more than 
enough to give the entire fraternity a bad name. | 
don't believe that Sahmat is unaware of it. 
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asaratha Jataka ls a Vajrayan Buddhist text; 


It is very true that some leaders have made an 
Issue of this matter. But its responsibility goes to 
Sahmat and to those intellectuals who are 
enthusiastic about the newly explored Sita-Ram 


P d 


relationship, without taking into consideration the "$. 


authenticity of the Brahmanical or the Buddhist 
texts. 

According to the Brahmanical tradition, 
Chandragupta Maurya was born of a Shudra 
woman. But Buddhist tradition speaks that he was a 
Kshatriya. Whom should we believe? 

On the other hand, our religious texts are full of 
these type of relationships. Yami, the twin-sister of 
Yama proposed to establish a love relation between 
them. It was not impossible in a tribal soclety. And 
matrimonial relation could be established between 
cousins. 

| am not intending to teach those intellectuals. | 
am ‘representing’ the informations | got from the 
books of those enthusiastic intellectuals. 

Man is basically an emotional being. Religion is 
his weakest nerve. Anybody who tries to hurt the 
general sentiment must be checked. People respect 
intellectuals, but they have faith in God. Intellectuals 
should convey the message of God instead of 
exploring such hopeless information for cheap 
popularity. Another tragedy Is that our history Is 
based upon religion. Its responsibility goes to no 
other than those intellectuals. We should try to 
undercut religion by emphasising upon anthropology. 
It Is anthropology which undercuts religion and 
gives it a mythical base. In return mythology makes 
people aware of their culture and heritage. Through 
this shift man becomes liberal, open-minded. 

Of course, those persons who made an Issue of 
this matter should not be encouraged. Because 
they are the same people who participated in the 
purification: ritual on December 6 in Ayodhya. They 
are the same slogan-mongers who had shouted: 
‘Nam mita do Babur ka, Babur ki auladon ka’. Their 
intention Is not very good. But who has a good 
intention? i 
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BOOK REVIEW 


History, Science and Identity 
AVIJIT PATHAK 


[e] ne thing has to be said absolutely 
unambiguously about this book. It is impossible 
for.a reader not to get touched by it—its lyrical 
style, its sensitivity and, above all, the questions it 
raises—the questlons related to history, science 
and identity. This is not just another ‘academic’ 
book one sees in university libraries. And that Is 
precisely its strength. The book, it seems, is 
endowed with a mission—it seeks to communicate, 
it wants to sensitise its readers. 


This is a companion book to Bharat Ki 


Chhap—the film series on the history of science 
and technology in the Indian sub-continent. The 
films were telecast and widely appreciated. Yet, 
what Is striking is that the makers of the films were 
continually reflecting and trying to respond to 
innumerable questions and issues raised about the 
films. A note from the Comet Project Team Says: 

There were many things we had not 
been able to say in the films. There 
were things which we had assumed 
everyone was familiar with There 
were discussions about what had or 
had not been part of the films. There 
were ideas which now, in retrospect, 
we wanted to share. 

In the films there were 
“anchorpersons and reporters"—Maitreyi, Nissim, 
Shehnaaz, Ramanathan, Amrita, Ranjan and 
Raghu—who conducted the dialogue with the 
viewers. And in the book too “it is the characters 
from the films who continue to speak". That is why, 
even when the book covers a wide range of 
materlals—from the Stone Age to independent 
India—it has never lost its dialogical character. As 
one reads the book, there are primarily two themes 
that strike one's mind. First, the book makes one 
rethink once again the ways of reading history, 
particularly at a time when history is being continually 
interpreted and reinterpreted, used and misused to 
serve contemporary political Interests. Second, the 
book stimulates one to think about science and its 
politics. These twin themes—history and 
science—are worth examining, especially because 
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all of us are thinking about India’s identity, Its past, 
present and future. 


| 

ONE knows that it is in the process of reading 
history tnat one links the past with the present. As a 
matter of fact, never can history be 'value-neutral'. 
In history there is no presuppositionless data. 
Because from the infinite multiplicity of events, the 
historian selects only a segment of the reality, And 
he selects what is culturally significant or meaningful. 
That is why, there cannot be any ‘objective’ history. 
The Leftists, Rightists, Liberals, Radicals, Secularists, 
Communalists—all are reinterpreting history. And 
each act of reinterpretation is an abstraction. Yet, 
the possibility of presupposition in historica! writing 
notwithstanding, it is still possible and desirable to 
have a perception of an ideal historian. An ideal 
historian is not infallible. He is 
continually self-critical, open to new 
ideas and discoveries, sensitive to 
the art of listening and always eager 
to expand his vision. In other words, 
an ideal historian does not allow 
purely partisan interests to interfere 
in his historical research. 

One thing that this book tells is the necessity of 
this effort, the necessity of rescuing history from the 
possible aberrations caused by politics. For instance, 
as Maitreyi speaks, "in the Mandir-Masjid debate, 
the epic has been assigned the role of history". And 


. how dangerous It is. Because "history aims at a 


responsible recording of events based on facts". 
But an epic is "a poet's imagination and experience". 
The separation of history from the epics does not 
mean that the eplcs are meaningless. In fact, the 
epics—particularly the characters they construct, 
the conflict between good and evil they visualise, 
the eternal questions related to ethics and morality 
they ralse—reveal our deeper ideals and aspirations. 
As Cari H. Jung once said: 

An artist is a "man" in a higher sense—he is "collective 

man"—one who cames and shapes the unconscious, 

psychic fife of mankind 

Maitreyi too is pretty clear when she says: 

The very alms of history and epic differ. One gives us 

ideals to be emulated, while the other looks for facts 





So, "when these aims get confused with one 
another’, one does severe injustice to both history 
as well as epic. One trivialises the epic and reduces 
it to a political tool. And one fails to see the relative 
autonomy of history. 

Not solely that, this injustice to history can be 
seen in many other interpretations also. For instance, 
the Gupta Age has often been described as the 
‘Golden Age’. Yet, all those ‘golden’ features—the 
prosperity of the people, the flourishing literature, 
art and sculpture—as Maitreyl says, could be seen 
even in the earller Kushan empire. The question is: 
Why is it that the Kushans were left out? Perhaps 
they were considered mlechhas, unclean foreigners. 
Whereas as Maitreyi says: 

The Guptas, by contrast were self-proclaimed protectors of 

Brahmins and cows and worshippers of Shiva and Vishnu 

Maitreyi's critical reflection Indeed helps one to 
see how the revivalists can read history and how 
“such unwilling prejudices may affect our perceptions.” 

Because of this utterly select reading of history, 
one is often led to believe that, for instance, the 
ancient philosophies of the sub-continent were 
opposed to science and this ‘worldliness’. One 
tends to believe that perhaps Vedanta was the only 
philosophical tradition that prevalled in ancient 
India. How wrong it is. As Nissim asks: 

How can one forget other important traditions like Lokayat 

which was “materialist, nastik and atheist’? 

Nissim's observation is revealing. Because to 
equate our tradition solely with the idealist philosophy 
(which, as Nissim thinks, was conducive to caste 
system and feudalism) is to oppose all progressive 
battles for science and rationality. That is why, 
Nissim’s powerful assertion: "Our ancient tradition 
is not just of spiritualism, but of science too". 

Nissim makes another interesting point. In the 
bhakti movement, for instance, one can see a 
severe challenge to the Brahmanical domination. 
Because |t challenged the authority of all 
- mediators—its primary principle was that "regardless 
of religion, caste or vama, and gender, anyone 
could form this bond of bhakti, bonds of emotional 
closeness to God." Not surprisingly, this pro- 
subaltern religiosity was conducive to the 
development of the regional languages; God was 
rescued from Sanskrit —the language of the Brahmin 
elites. Yet, as Nissim observes, what was shocking 
was that with the appropriation of bhakti by the 
elites, a new dualism was created—the separation 
of the jnyana-marg from the bhakti-marg. The path 
of knowledge, jnyana-marg was restricted to a 
chosen few from among the Brahmins. It was 
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Sanskrit that once again began to retain the 
monopoly of knowledge. In other words, the promise 
of the bhakti movement could not be fulfilled 
because of this politics of appropriation. 


I 

ANOTHER Important lesson of this book is a new 
reflection on sclence. This is important. Because 
like falsely interpreted history, an absolutely 
deterministic science too can do a lot of damage to 
society. If other words, like the revivalists, the 
modernists too can create a situation not particularly 
conducive to the culture of tolerance and harmony. 
Nisslm is not wrong when he says: 

Although revivallsm is no answer to modernisation, the 

contradictions of modernisation have to be understood. 

To reflect on this contradiction is to reflect on the 
nature of the Baconlan science—a science whose 
primary objective Is domination or manipulation. 
With a mechanistic attitude it seeks to dominate 
nature. And Maitreyi is really sad when she says 
that it is ironic that "the mechanistic world-view has 
almost become a dogma for many of us today". 
This dogma, one knows, has led to the destruction 
of nature, environmental disaster and ecological 
crisis. 

Indeed, this dogma has become the dominant 
principle in all sorts of social engineering. No other 
logic can sustaln itself before it. To think otherwise, 
it would seem, is to oppose “development”! This 
perhaps explains, as Ranjan indicates, the typical 
social engineering attitude towards the Narmada 
Bachao Andolan. Big dams, Hanjan reminds us 
once again, render lakhs of people homeless, 
submerge thousands of acres of forest and fertile 
land. Yet, for the social engineers, nothing matters. 
Because they believe that "all things and emotions 
can be turned into rupees and then assessed". 
Those who are raising the voice of dissent against 
this kind of destruction are not listened to. Ranjan 
asks: 

Can calling them anti-development traitors, or environment 

faddists, or accusing them of being influenced by the 

foreign hand', do away with the problems? 

To read this book is to realise the paradoxical 
character of modern technology. Technology 
liberates; yet, it oppresses. It often takes us into a 
world in which it becomes increasingly difficult to 
distinguish the normal from the pathological. For 
example, Amrita rightly recalls the way the Gulf war 
was projected on television. To quote Amrita: 

Science and technology were used deliberately to make 

war a thrilling hi-tech extravaganza, from which the victim's 

suffering and pain were surgically erased 
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With technology war is a spectacle—it denies all 
normative/ideological differences. 

Likewise, as Shehnaaz thinks, technology further 
degrades women. It is leading to “mindless 
Intervention” into women's bodies. "Reductionist 
science," says Shehnaaz, "reduces me to my body 
and its fertility." Motherhood is no longer simply 
carrying and giving birth to a chikit now means 
"passing through a whole maze of tests at every 
stage". This continual surveillance has led to a new 
kind of domination. Shehnaaz's observation is 
indeed revealing. Because "science does not seem 
to accept that nature should be left to take its own 
course". Is it really interchanging "the meaning of 
the natural with the unnatural’? 

But is there any other vision of science? Quantum 
theory, Raghu would argue, takes one to a new 
vision of science. |t poses a challenge to 
determinism, reductionism and objectivity. After 
quantum theory it is no longer possible for science 
to predict anything with complete certainty. “The 
basic lesson of quantum mechanics,” says Raghu, 
‘is that there need not be a single, Unique truth. 
Reality is multidimensional. There is no hierarchical, 
graded relationship between these dimensions”. In 
other words, new science is sensitive to relativity, 
subjectivity and differences. This has certainly got 
ethnical Implications, particularly because, as we 


PRASAD: Fighting Communallsm 
(Continued from page 9) 


in an appeasement of the Muslim fundamentalists 
and the concomitant Hindu backlash in the form of 
ever-increasing mass support for the Bharatiya 
Janata Party. 

It is a fact that such amendments, enactments 
and bans are resorted to by the ruling faction of the 
ruling class to manipulate the democratic institutions 
(howsoever weak they may be) to its advantage. it 
is possible that the envisaged manipulation may 
arrest the declining fortunes of the Congress for 
some time, may even put a check on the growing 
strength of the Bharatiya Janata Party or maybe 
that the added Hindu backlash puts the Hindu 
fundamentalists on the top of the electoral politics in 
the country. But in any case it is not going to make 
any dent on the ever-increasing communal hatred, 
tensions and communal violence in this strife-torn 
country. But who cares for that? The important 
question before those who enjoy political power and 
patronage is that they continue to enjoy them. 
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have seen, reductionist science often helps to 
sustain an aggressively technologised world. But 
the question remains: "Did it really affect the 
thinking of science, its philosophy?" 

That is why, it can be sald, to read this book is to 
rethink the question of identity. What should be the 
identity of india? What should be its relationship 
with its past, present and future? A biased reading 
of history, as we have said, would not help us to 
create a new India—free, egalitarian and tolerant. 
But, at the same time, uncritical modernisation 
(particularly when it is equated with reductionist 
Science and manipulative technology) would not 
help us to create a better society. 

Perhaps the dreamers of the new India have to 
fight the twin battles simultaneously—against 
revivalism as well as ugly developmentalism. But 
how to fight these battles? Is it possible to find 
satisfactory answers to the questions we are 
raising? Perhaps not. Yet, it is important to raise 
disturbing questions. To lose this critical spirit is to 
invite authoritarianism. That is why, this book is 
relevant. To quote from the book: 

This book, then, ts not about finding ultimate solutions or 

about discovenng experts who can glve us the last word, 

but about the ideas that have stimulated us, experiences 
that we have gathered, the questions that we have learned 


to recognise as important—collectvely and Individually. 
And that is what we want to share n 


Ideological battles for secular and other similar 
values can hardly be fought by enactments and 
bans. This is what history tells us. For example, if in 
Bihar the communal frenzy was defused without 
resorting to legislative measures of bans, why can 
this not be done elsewhere? Why run after a 
mirage? Why not those interested in fighting 
communalism try to raise the mass revolutionary 
consciousness (as some are doing) so as to 
generate a scientific outlook among the people in 
their struggle for the real issues connected with the 
dynamics of material conditions of their living and 
contradiction contained therein, issues like 
employment generation, eradicating of floods and 
famine by expanding the geographical base of 
water management, fully decentralised and 
democratic form of government, other anti-people 
policies of the ruling class, etc? Such struggles 
alone have the capability to push back the issues 
related to the traditional feudal Identities into the 
background. Such struggles may not be easy and 
may even be very long drawn. But do we have any 
other alternative? B 
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FRED weir : Report from Moscow 
(Continued from page 5) 


will be left with a situation as it existed in Eastem 
Europe under the Communists. There may be a 
formal multi-party system, but they will all be 
shades of the same thing. No genuine opposition of 
any kind will be permitted." 

(2) In the vacuum of representative authority, 
power is flowing inexorably back to the bureaucratic- 
military-security establishment. 

In banning Parliament, Yeltsin took all power at 
the centre into his own hands. In doing so, he 
tumed to the apparatus and security forces to 
implement his will. He is now locked into an alliance 
with them—a fact that carries implications as old as 
Russian history. 

Following the logic of his choice, Yeltsin moved 
on October 9 to dissolve thousands of elected local 
councils at the district and municipal levels across 
Russia. 

"Under these conditions, power will be picked up 
by the old communist administrators," says Andrei 
Kolganov, a Left-wing human rights activist. "These 
are people who will pay homage to the boss in 
Moscow while running their own districts with an 
iron fist. Representative power was weak and 
unformed in many of these places to begin with, 
now it is extinct." 

(3) There is no longer even a pretence of a 
free press. 

Virtually all Opposition newspapers have been 
banned. (It is important to note, democratic and 
human rights activists point out, that some of them, 
such as the viciously anti-Semitic Dyen, probably 
deserve to be closed—but that should be done by a 
legal court, implementing properly formulated Hate 
Laws. In this case the banning has been done by 
the decree of a President aiming not to stamp out 
racism, but all opposition to himself. Some of the 
papers shut down, such as Pravda and Sovietskaya 
Hossiya, were perfectly legitimate, if trenchant, 
Opposition organs.) 

Two days after the crisis, outright censorship of 
the liberal, pro-Yeltsin press was lifted, to much 
celebration in the West. But less noticed, the 
removal of the official censor was accompanied by 
a Catch-22 warning from the new Information 
Minister, Vladimir Shumeiko, to all those newspapers 
still permitted to exist. 

Shumeiko told editors their papers would be 
subject to "immediate closure" if they failed to 
practice "responsibility and self-censorship" during 


this "difficult time" for Russia. Publication of any 
potentially "destabilising" information would 
immediately put a newspaper in this category, 
Shumeiko said. 

As the English-language Moscow Tribune bravely 
pointed out: 

As to the question of whether the Moscow press ts free, 

there can be little debate. The government's call for self- 

censorship is in fact a form of censorship, while the threat 

of closure for offenders places the Hussian press under 

greater restriction than even under the censorship decree 

(where penalties were lighter) 

The electronic media, totally controlled by 
Shumeiko's Ministry, has become more stultifying 
and one-sided than it ever was in the later Soviet 
period. l 

Gleb Paviovsky, who quit his job as chief of the 
independent Postfactum news agency late last 
month, charging government harassment and 
manipulation, says there is no reliable 
news—especially from Russia's far-flung regions— 
available any longer through the permitted media. 

"As the head of Postfactum | used to work in 
legal conditions, and believed in the solidity of this. 
But | was mistaken. In this country you can never 
count on legal control. We have lost all our 
independent sources of information, especially since 
September 21 (the date of Yeltsin's decree banning 
Parliament)," Pavlovsky says. 

(4) The state of Emergency is being used to 
carry through a far-reaching agenda. 

The special order in Moscow establishes 12 to 5 
AM curfew; a total prohibition on political meetings 
and rallies; gives police the right to make searches 
of person, vehicle and sometimes premises at will; 
forces to deport anyone from the city who lacks the 
propiska—Moscow registration—in his/her passport. 


+ 


AS of Tuesday, October 12, a total 34,000 people 
have been arrested and held under the Emergency 
decree, 22,27/ of them for curfew violation. As 
many of 2000 have been expelled from Moscow for 
lack of proper registration. 

Human rights groups charge an "ethinic dragnet" 
is in motion, that police are targeting darker-skinned 
persons from the Caucasus or Central Asian 
regions to conduct passport checks, in an attempt 
to show Muscovites they are fighting "crime". 

‘Yeltsin claims he is opposed to national- 
chauvinism, but for pseudo-populist reasons he is 
enacting a fascist agenda in Moscow," says Buzgalin. 
"Deporting nationalities in the name of 'crime- 
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fighting’ is against all the stated principles of 
freedom of movement." 

Rachel Debner, a representative of the human 
rights group Helsinki Watch, says the victims are 
mostly refugees and market traders from the 
south—many of whom could be in personal danger 
if forced to return to homes in war zones and areas 
of ethnic conflict. 

“The people this affects have nothing to do with 
the White House events," says Debner. 

"Muscovites are rightly frightened by recent 
events, and they are rightly frightened by rising 
crime, but this is not the way you solve it. You solve 
crime by catching criminals, not by evicting large 
groups of people," she says. 

The state of Emergency is slated to end on 
October 18, but could be extended again. That may 
not be necessary. The Interfax news agency 
reported recently that President Yeitsin will shortly 
sigh a sweeping new decree of law and order to 
empower police and security forces to continue 
"tracking down on crime" not only in Moscow but 


across Russia. 

The future is difficult to predict, activists say. 
Most expect a Brezhnev-era style of "soft repression" 
to retum, including strict residency and travel 
controis, pressure in the workplace and tight 
management of information. 

"It seems to me it will be a moderate dictatorship, 
with some democratic decorations," says Andrei 
Kolganov. "Perhaps we shouldn't expect a high 
level of direct repression, but just a system of 
obstacles for people who try to participate in 
Opposition politica! activity." 

Boris Kagarlitsky, a leader of the Party of Labour 
(not banned because, despite a year of trying, it 
was never legally registered) and Deputy of the 
Moscow City Council who was arrested and brutally 
beaten by police on October 3, says no one should 
entertain illusions of democracy in the new 
conditions. 


"We can expect a classical Right-wing 
dictatorship, softened only by incompetence, 
corruption and inefficiency,” he says. B 
(October 12) 
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Pakistan National Assembly Elections 
SAARC NON-GOVERNMENTAL CBSERVER MISSION'S ASSESSMENT 


40-member non-governmental observer group 
from four SAARC countries has been in 


"^ Pakistan from September 30 to October 8, to 


observe the parliamentary elections held on October 
6, 1993. The observer group, both collectively and 
In smaller groups, called on the Acting President, 
the Chief Election Commissioner and other members 
of the Election Commission, the Sindh Provincial 
Governor, and the leaders of principal political 
parties. They also met with representatives of 
several NGOs, human rights groups, women's 
groups, professional associations, leading journalists 
and scholars who have been concerned with the 
fairness of the electoral process. Two members of 
the SAARC team, I.K. Gujral and Bekh Thapa were 
invited to ioin the Prime Minister ín his own 
observation of the election on election day. The 
Group divided into 20 sub-groups and were based 
in the following areas: Peshawar; Kohat; Abbottabad; 
Islamabad; Lahore; Faisalabad; Jhang; Bhawaipur; 
Multan; Karachi; Hyderabad; Nawabsha; Sukkar; 
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Quetta; Sibi; Turbat. 

The group visited 54 constituencies and 256 
polling stations in all four provinces where they 
observed pre-poll arrangements, the voting and the 
counting process. The group also observed the 
consolidation and declaration of results. 

The 1993 National Assembly Elections are being 
conducted as a result of the extraordinary sequence 
of political events arising out of the dismissal of the 
government and dissolution of the National Assembly 
alter it had completed only 20 months of its five 
year tenure. This dissolution was a consequence of 
a confrontation that developed between the President 
and the Prime Minister. The dissolution was rendered 
invalid by the Supreme Court and the National 
Assembly restored after five weeks. With the 
deepening political crisis in the Punjab and the 
NWFP, a political deal was reached apparently 
through the intervention of the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, in accordance with which the President and 
the Prime Minister resigned and agreed to holding 
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of a fresh general election under the auspices of a 
caretaker government. 

[he caretaker government headed by Moeen 
Qureshi took several steps to strengthen public 
confidence in the integrity of the electoral process. 
The 1988 voters list was partially revised by the 
addition of 365,349 names and the deletion of 
171,724 voters whose names had been incorrectly 
included; the administrative personnel at the Centre 
and the provinces were reassigned to meet certain 
concems of political parties; and the assistance of 
the High Court judges and the other members of 
the judiciary were secured to facilitate the conduct 
of the election. One of the major steps taken in this 
regard was the arrangement worked out between 
the Prime Minister and the Chief of Army Staff for 
the supervisory role of the armed forces in the 
conduct of the election. Accordingly 150,000 
personnel from the armed forces were deputed to 
be on election duty on polling day and their 
presence was particularly intense ‘in 60 polling 
stations that were judged to be sensitive. The army 
also established an election monitoring cell and a 
comprehensive communication facility and provided 
security during the printing of ballot papers and the 
transportation of ballot papers from the press to 
their destination. 

Most members of the delegation found that the 
presence of the army contributed significantly to the 
absence of violence during the polling day and after 
the declaration of the results. In a few instances, 
the army personnel appear to have appropriated the 
authority of the presiding officers. The principle of 
civilian control of the electoral process must remain 
a cornerstone of democratic governance aithough 
there may be special circumstances that compelled 
the caretaker government to invoke the assistance 
of the army with the consent of political parties. The 
observer group was of the opinion that excessive 
dependence of the electoral machinery on the army 
could derogate from the autonomy of the electoral 
system. 

The caretaker government also took several 
other steps to strengthen the electoral process. 
These included special procedures for entering the 
identity card number of every voter in the counterfoil 
of the ballot paper; affixing of an official stamp and 
the signature of the Assistant Presiding Officer on 
the back of each ballot paper. in practice, it was 
noticed that not all ballot papers which were 
stamped contained signatures of the Assisting 
Presiding Officers. 

All political parties were provided with equal time 


by the TV and Radio and as many as 19 leaders of 
major political parties and groups were able to take 
advantage of this facility and present their 
manifestos. 

Several concerns were raised with regard to the 
electoral process. Firstly, one of the principal 
concerns relating to the effectiveness of the polling 
agents who are the ultimate watchdogs of the 
interest of the candidate and the custodians of the 
integrity of the electoral process. Although in most 
polling stations the polling agents of the two major 
political parties were present, there was considerable 
variation in their effectiveness. In many polling 
stations, polling agents appeared to be unaware of 
their role or their responsibilities, or of electoral 
procedures. In some polling booths, polling agents 
did not appear to have any strong political affiliations 
and had probably been paid to perform a function 
for which they had neither the political motivation 
nor the training Some polling agents were underage 
and were not qualified voters. The absence of 
women polling agents was observed in some parts 
of the country. Although this was the fifth election 
(inclusive of Provincial Assembly elections) within 
five years at which polling agents would have been 
required to represent the major political parties, the 
lack of interest shown by political parties in providing 
them with training and guidance on electoral 
proecedures is most disappointing. 

Most of the retuming and assistant returning 
officers made adequate and effective arrangements 
for the conduct of the elections, however, there 
were some instances in which polling officials 
seemed limited by their lack of knowledge of 


electoral laws and procedures and the inability to . 


handle problems that surfaced particularly during 
the counting process. 

The second concern related to the impact on the 
legitimacy of the electoral process of the boycott of 
the MQM which has been an important political 
formation in the country. The impact was particularly 
felt in the constituencies of Karachi and Hyderabad 
where the voter turnout was very low in apparent 
response to the MQM call for a boycott on the 
ground that the electoral processes lacked legitimacy. 
[he caretaker government reassured the members 
of the observer group that every effort was being 
made to address the concerns of the MQM with a 
view to encouraging them to rejoin the political 
mainstream. The MQM was emphatic that no such 
effort had been sincerely pursued. However, both 
the electoral processes and democratic system in 
Pakistan would remain incomplete if a significant 
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section ym opinion remains unrepresented. 





parties iade. no adequate reference to women's 
issues in their manifestos. This absence of a 
serious attitude towards women was confirmed by 
the fact that only 11 women candidates were fielded 
in this election. In some parts of Baluchistan and 
the NWFP women were discouraged or positively 
prevented from voting. 

One commentator referred 'to the constraints of 
culture and patriarchy’ and the observer group calls 
for concerted political actions by all political parties 
to overcome these constraints and to ensure that 
the women fully and effectively participate in the 
electoral and political life of Pakistan. Discrepancies 
between electoral registers and identity cards 
` particulary of women often resulted in the denial of 
the franchise to genuine voters. 

With regard to minorities, it was observed that 
the electoral arrangements for the conduct of the 
poll for minority constituencies were particularly 
weak. 

Human rights groups and legal groups also 
continue to question the legitimacy of separate 
registers and of reserved seats for minorities. 

Another concern relates to campaign expenditure. 
The electoral laws were amended to require the 
candidate to adhere to a limit of Rs 1 million for a 
constituency as election expenses. There were, 


however, concerns that these expenditure limits 
were being disregarded and the code of conduct 
violated by several candidates. The Election 
Commission had also endeavoured to limit certain 
types of ostentatious expenditure such as erection 
of arches and cutouts. It remains a continumg 
dilemma as to how limitations of campaign 
expenditure could be effectively enforced. 

The observer group was satisfied that the 
elections were conducted in substantial conformity 
with the election laws and procedures of Pakistan 
and in an atmosphere that was generally free of 
violence and of intimidation. The low voter tumout 
was, however, disappointing in the cases of women 
and minorities, and the causes need to be addressed. 
The political parties have a particular responsibility 
to ensure that all elements within the Pakistan polity 
are able to participate effectively in the tlemocratic 
process. On the basis of their direct observa.on 
and other information made available to the group, 
the group was satisfied that the electoral campaign 
was substantially free and fair. The electoral process 
was conducted in a peaceful, fair and impartial 
manner. This observation needs to be qualified by 
the reservations expressed above and the 
observations with regard to those constituencies 
which were adversely affected by the boycott call of 
the MQM. The observer group was firmly of the 
opinion that the autonomy of the electoral process 
and its control by civilian authorities is critical to 
democratic development in Pakistan. 

(October 8, 1993) 
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Can you look to Technology transfer took a new direction when ABB India exported an 
India as a source of indigenous circuit oreaker innovation back to Europe. 8000 employees 
new technology? in 16 marketing offices and 10 manufacturing units, with extensive R&D 


facilities, place ABB at the leading edge of achievement. 
And look at ABB India's exports Sophisticated powerline carrier communications to 
Australia. Low cost erection and engineenng services to Sn Lanka Software exports to 
Sweden. Breaker Drives to Sweden, Switzerland and USA As a leader in electrical 
engineering for the generation, transmission and distribution of power, and industry and 
transportation ABB is commutted to industnal ecological efficiency worldwide ABB 
transfers its know-how across borders with ease. Yet in each country, the ABB local 
operation 1s decentralized and flexible Which means that we are close at hand to help 
Yes. YOU can. our customers reply swiftly and surely to technological challenges which stretch the limits 
of the possible Like creaung a new technology source within one of the world's most 


ancient cultures, India 
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Wages of MI 


EDITORIAL - 


obin Raphael, the US Assistant Secretary of State for South Asia, 
has indulged in an exercise that does not behove a diplomat of her 
standing. She heads the newly formed South Asia division in the US State 
Depar:nent and at a recent meeting in Washington the greater part of her 
public postures gave the misleading impression that she was gifted with a 
reasonable degree of sophistication. But her assertions and observations 
on October 28 during a background briefing for South Asian correspondents 
in the US capital have shown her up in her true colours. By those 
statements she has betrayed a kind of hostility towards India rarely seen 
before. 

The full text of her pronouncements on October 28 undoubtedly 
constitutes a challenge to Jammu and Kashmir' s accession to India. But it 
is more than just that. Examine the language she employs: 

We have pushed the Indians hard to clean up their act in terms of human rights 

violations in the (Kashmir) Valley and restore some semblance of Government there 

This is not merely direct interference in India's internal affairs. It is an 
affront to India's dignity and self-respect. The question is: how come an 
American official, a petty bureaucrat to boot, dare resort to such an 
outburst that amounts to insulting this country which is unquestionably a 
major political power in this part of the globe? 

It is noteworthy, in this context, that only in the recent past Teresita 
Schaffer, now the US Ambassador to Sri Lanka, had on a trip to this 
country just walked into the office of our Finance Minister, Dr Manmohan 
Singh, breaking all protocol. The purpose of her visit to New Delhi was a 
part of regular consultations with the Indian Foreign Office on global and 
regional issues, and the Indian team at the talks was headed, in Keeping 
with Schaffer's status, by an Additional Secretary in the External Affairs 
Ministry. It is unthinkable that an Indian diplomat of Schaffer's rank would 
be granted a similar meeting by any member of the US Government in 
Washington. This is only to underline the unequal nature of Indo-US 
relations South Block has accepted without even a murmur of protest. 

The undeniable truth is that the Government of India has been 
displaying, for quite sometime now and without any rhyme or reason, a 
kind of subservience to the US that has no precedence in the annals of 
Indo-US ties. It appears that our*distinguished economist-turned-Finance 
Ministers suicidal economic course, clearly aimed at curtailling our 
sovereignty to the Western moneylender, is at the heart of the matter. 
Without any effective intervention against such a policy perspective—barring 
a few exceptions like the warnings consistently issued in these columns 
against the danger of pursuing Manmohanomics In right earnest~wrong 
signals have been sent to Washington. Robin Raphael's condescending 
approach to India is a clear manifestation of how the US Administration 











unde! Bill Clinton has begun treating this country of 
900 million: as. a client state of Washington. US 
behavioural pattern towards its client states (like 
Pakistan) requires little elaboration; and it is such 
behaviour whichis at the source of the burgeoning 
anti-Americanism in our western neighbour. 

In the backdrop of this analysis of the situation 
there is cause for genuine concem. Such a treatment 
reserved for Washington's client states in general is 
an assault on our iiu UL course on the global 
plane. 

It is thus incumbent on our part to focus attention 
on the Narasimha Rao Govemment's capitulationist 
strategy vis-a-vis the Clinton regime that has 
brought us to such a sorry pass. lt is tragic that 
even after Robin Raphael's intemperate remarks 
our Prime Minister did not deem it necessary, in the 


course of his election campaign, to mobilise public 
opinion with the objective of giving a fitting rebuff to 
the US machinations against Indla. 

It is this reluctance to call a spade a spade due” 
to fear of retaliation by the White House in 
Washington which is making the persons in power 
unworthy of ruling this great land of ours. Narasimha 
Rao must live down this badge of shame if he 
wants to politically survive in the days ahead. Being 
an astute political figure he ts in a far better position 
than our bureaucrat Finance Minister representing 
the World Bank-IMF lobby in the Union Cabinet to 
comprehend—from the standpoint of domestic 
politics—the far-reaching consequences of keeping 
silent at this juncture in a bid to placate the ugly 
American. 


November 3 S.C. 





The Kashmir Imbroglio: 


What Is To Be Done? 


ARUN GHOSH 


..lhe Thrasymachus, in Plato's Republic, proclaims to the 
world that "might is nght, and Justice merely the interest of 
the stronger; the ‘unjust’ is lord over the truly simple and 

Just, and the just’ is always loser by comparison". He is 

careful to add that he is "speaking of injustice on a large 

scale", he doubts the advisability of being unjust if one 
cannot do it wholesale (Will Durant: The Pleasures of 

Philosophy) 

e have, in the past two millennia, come a long 

way in the evolution of philosophy, but in 

practice, in our day-to-day life, is our ethics 

any better? Have we made any real progress in our 
« philosophy? 

That might is right is now sanctified even by the 
United Nations Security Council when it comes to 
intervention in Iraq, or non-intervention in Bosnia, or 
fatigue in Somalia, or any (expendable) developing 
country for that matter. The bombardment—literally 
—of the Russian Parllament in Moscow is universally 
acclaimed by the West, in the interest of ‘democracy’ 
(of all things). That injustice on a large scale is 
passe is something to which we have all become 
used; we are now insensitive to exploitation and 
human suffering. Indeed, we are all a part of the 
system which perpetrates injustices; we are on the 


The author, a distinguished econor. ist, is a former 
Member of the Planning Commission. 
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wrong side of the fence, we—the intellectuals—are 
the ‘unjust’. That also goes today for the Indian . 
society, no less than for the so-called developed ' 
Western societies. 

And now, William Jefferson Clinton has suddenly 
realised that after the complete—and almost 
irreversible—destruction of the USSR, the American 
interest lies in destroying, or at least in destabilising _ 
China and India. China, it so happens, is in a ^ 
position to thumb its nose at Clinton, but can India? 
It was only the other day that the USA was 
questioning China's sale of rockets to Pakistan. 
Pakistans nuclear programme was also under 
attack. But now suddenly the equations appear to 
have changed. Presumably, there 
understanding between Ms Bhutto and the CIA. The 
focus of attention has shifted to India; and questions 
that did not arise all these years have suddenly 
surfaced After all, India today is a supplicant 
country. Aid to India can be cut off on the ground of 
violation of civil rights in Kashmir. If, in the process, 
India can be destabilised, why, such an opportunity - 
should never be missed! 

Let us think over the issues clearly, dispassion- _ 
ately. We must do what is right, what we should ` 
have done all along. Since 1953, we have supported 
corrupt politicians and bureaucrats in the J and K. 
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These people have fattened themselves while the 
people of J and K have become poorer and poorer. 

Successive governments in Pakistan, unable to 
‘contain internal protest, have also found the issue 
of Kashmir a convenient one with which to divert 
the attention of the people of Pakistan away from 
their internal problems to an external issue. Kashmir 
has been quite convenient to inept governments in 
both India and Pakistan. 


€ 


BUT the past is past. What Is to be done today? 
There is no question that the recent happenings at 
Hazratbal mosque, and the subsequent firing at 
Bijbehara are inexcusable. Maybe the "intelligence" 
information is that one or two serving offlcers of the 
Pakistan army are holed in inside the mosque with 
the militants. Maybe, there are some people from 


. Across the border also holed in inside the mosque. 


A simple solution would have been to allow them to 
sneak out of the mosque, leaving their arms behind 
them. That could and would have been easy. But 
no, we must insist on the militants surrendering 
themselves. What point are we trying to prove? 
That Pakistan is directly involved? Pakistan can 
always deny that these serving officers were 
officially backed; after all, they could have gone on 
leave and gone over out of their own volition. Is 
proving a point that important? 

So, what precisely is the solution? Way back in 
1988-89, Mohammad Shafi, a far-sighted statesman, 
got an Act passed by the J and K legislature. The 
Act, called the Jammu and Kashmir Panchayati Raj 
Act, happens to be one of the most progressive of 
panchayati legislations in the whole of India. It 
seeks to devolve local authority te the local 
communities. It seeks to empower the people. it 
seeks to confer even judicial powers to 'Lok 
Adalats' on simple disputes which are best settled 
locally. It incorporates provisions which ought to 
inform the pattern of governance (and of promoting 
local development programmes) throughout India, 
which ought to be universallsed. 

What should be done is to invoke the said Act of 
the J and K legislature—which has supreme powers 
under the Constitution—and order widespread local 
elections to the panchayats; and after the elections, 
to hand over the authority and the requisite finances, 
to the locally elected representatives of the people 
of Jammu and Kashmir. We have by now ample 
evidence of the capacity of both wooden-headed 
administrators and generals, as well as politicians 
who have run J and K between 1953 and 1988. Let 


- us, for a change, put our faith in the good sense of 


the people in Jammu and Kashmir, and allow them 
to run their own internal (and strictly local) problems 
for five years. 
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Having done this, we should then enter into 
dialogue with all sections of the people of J and K. 
We should, strictly in terms of our own convictions, 
objectives and philosophy, let the will of the people 
determine larger issues regarding what geo-political 
framework they would like to have in the subcontinent 
of what was once the Indian empire. Such a move 
may also help us to normalise relations with 
Paklstan, and successfully foil the CIA's efforts to 
divide the people of India and Pakistan. What 
power can we not wield in the comity of nations if 
only we learnt the lesson of amity and of peace? 
Forget the power, which must come to the large 
populace of this vast subcontinent. One should 
think of the economic development which the 
people of this subcontinent can have only if we: (a) 
cooperate with each other, and (b) decentrallse our 
economies and allow the people to fashion their 
own development, in accordance with the specific 
needs of each area. Indeed, think of the resources, 
currently wasted In a competitive arms race, if only 
we can find a peaceful solution to this long standing 
problem. 

But this may not be to the liking of the vested 
interests which stand to gain from a continuation of 
the conflict, both within the country and outside. 
There are certain to be many objections; from the 
armed services, from the brokers of arms dealers 
abroad (who control immense resources for bribing 
and corrupting those in power so as to get 
decisions made), from imperialist countries who are 
interested in seeing that no such solutions are 
found. We should not under-rate their influence. 
Money imparts power. Enormous money lends 
enormous power. But, ff we can carry the people 
with us, no power of money can stop us. 

These are the crucial issues today. These are 
the issues that need to be debated across the 
country. We must find a solution which is in keeping 
with the philosophy and traditions of India, far 
removed from the perpetuation of ‘organised’ and 
large-scale injustice. mH 
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TWO VIEWS FROM PAKISTAN | 


Isilamabad's Foreign Policy Perspective 


MUSHAHID HUSSAIN 


"EU ith the induction of a new government in Islamabad, 
W the foreign policy agenda has assumed great 
^ importance. In a period of wide regional and 
International change, the new government will have vital 
issues that need to be tackled in the next few months. 

Basically, three contexts define the forelgn policy 
agenda of the new government. These include what it 
has inherited from the previous elected government, 
some of the recent developments in the region and the 
focus that is likely on such issues as Kashmir, the 
nuclear programme and Israel. 

The previous elected government was able to promote 
Pakistan's national interests through three key successes: 

Transforming the nature of Pakistan's US connection 
from dependence on aid, which was the primary prop of 
the relationship in the past, to one that sought trade and 
investment instead. In fact, it was the first Pakistani 
Government which remained in office without any US 
economic or military assistance throughout its 30-month 
tenure; 

Internationallsing the Kashmir issue to such an extent 
that the US as well as the UN have been forced to pay 
attention to it and link this issue with the nuclear 
question, with the recognition of the security dimensions 
of both these issues for Pakistan; 

Playing a vanguard role on Bosnia when the Pakistani- 
drafted and guided resolution on Bosnia was passed with 
an overwhelming majority at the World Conference on 
Human Rights in Vienna last June. 

Additionally, Pakistan's election to the membership of 
the UN Security Council and Pakistan's active role in the 
UN peacekeeping operations from Cambodia to Somalia, 
coupled with the other success In forelgn policy, belles 
the notion of those who have been erroneously stating 
that Pakistan was "isolated internationally", unless, of 
course, isolationism is seen as being synonymous with 
no acquiescence on the nuclear and Kashmir questions. 

The other context is the flurry of diplomatic activity in 
Pakistan's vicinity with India actively wooing two of 
Pakistan’s closest regional friends and neighbours, 
namely, iran and China, the Israeli Prime Minister visiting 
China and Central Asia, and the lranian President 
undertaking his maiden journey to Central Asia with a 
package that seeks to offer outlets to the Persian Gulf 
for the land-locked states of Central Asia. 

Wary of the instability in Pakistan, Afghanistan too is 
seeking to reach out to its other Muslim neighbours, 
especially the Gulf states for mobilisation of assistance in 
the reconstruction and rehabilitation of Afghanistan, 
which will eventually require a gigantic effort totalling 
almost $ 4 billion. 

The third context of the foreign policy agenda pertains 
to the issues that are likely to dominate this agenda in 
the coming months. Three are already topping the 
agenda. There is, first and foremost, the Kashmir 
question whose disputed character has been accepted 
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by the UN as well as the US. 

President Clinton made a passing reference to it 
during his address to the UN General Assembly on 
September 27, and recent events have valldated 
Pakistan's abiding perspective that Kashmir is both a 
human rights and a political issue which needs to be 
resolved if tensions are to subside in South Asla. 


* 


THREE aspects of the Kashmir issue will have to be 
taken note of by the government as it endeavours to 
tackle the foreign policy agenda. There Is, first, the 
probable attempt to replicate the PLO-Israell agreement 
on partial autonomy in limited parts of the occupieg 
territories In the context of Kashmir as well. The rec 
statement of the Dalai Lama in which he has also ud 
a similar deal with China over Tibet is Instructive In this 
regard. 

Second, it is important to recall that President Clinton 
referred in his UN speech to "bloody, ethnic, religious 
and civil wars (that) rage from Angola to the Caucasus to 
Kashmir”, was prefaced by an indirect expression of 
concern to what others have already called the "threat 
from fundamentalism". In effect, Kashmir is being 
presented more as a "threat" rooted in religion than as a 
human rights or political Issue requiring resolution. 

Finally, again in the context of Kashmir, Clinton's 
reference to Kashmir in the UN speech was followed by 
a.formulation which can have disturbing connotations for 
Pakistan if applied In the case of Kashmir. President 
Clinton said in his UN speech that 

peace in the Middle East, buttressed as it should be by the 

repeal of outdated UN resolutions, can help to unleash that 

region's great economic potential and calm a perpetual ; 
source of tension in global affairs. 

If the sanctity of UN resolutions, irrespective of ho. 
old they are in terms of timing, is questioned in the case 
of Middle East on grounds that they are "outdated", then 
by a similar yardstick, the US could also term the UN 
resolutions on Kashmir as being "outdated", and hence, 
predetermine the manner of resolving the Kashmir 
question by ruling out self-determination. 

Pressures on the nuclear issue are also likely to 
dominate the foreign policy agenda in the coming 
months. 

Interestingly, on the question of nuclear proliferation, 
President Clinton's UN speech drew linkages that were 
hitherto not a part of the US foreign policy. For instance, 
he linked nuclear proliferation both with democracy as 
well as open trade and the acquisitlon of technology. 

Supplementing President Clinton's UN speech was a 
fact sheet officially issued by the White House that 
referred to 

special efforts (by the US) to address the proliferation 

threat In regions of tension . In South Asia, we will 
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encourage India and Pakistan to proceed with multilateral 
discussions on non-proliferation and security issues, with 
x the goal of capping and eventual oe back their nuciear 
; andmisslie capabilities. 

The third area which will probably form part of the 
foreign policy agenda of the new government is Israel, 
which is new actively seeking ties with various Muslim 
states with the Israeli Prime Minister having recently 
visited indonesia and Central Asia and Qatar's Foreign 
Minister, having admitted that he met the Israeli Foreign 
Minister recently in New York. It is in this context that the 
October 19 story put out by Radio Israel, quoting an 


‘Israeli newspaper, that Israell and Pakistani officials 


have met secretly assumes a certain significance. 

In coping with this foreign policy agenda, it is 
imperative that attempts be made to evolve a bipartisan 
natlonal consensus on these issues and it should also be 
understood that after the manner in which the Palestinian 
and the Bosnian issues have been dealt with by the 
international community, Pakistan will have to stand firm 
SO that its best security and national interests are 
safeguarded. E 


(Courtesy: The Nation, Lahore) 


US and ‘Third Option’ in Kashmir 


M.B. NAQVI 
F he remarks by the high American officlal Ms political fact. All that 1s left is the people of Kashmir who 
B Robin Raphael, the head of the South Asian are divided. They certainly have no political focus or 


R Bureau in the US State Department spoken 
before South Asian journalists in Washington on Kashmir, 
have been published here almost verbatim. There was, 
for a brief while, some jubilation among Pakistani 
commentators. But that has not survived the ampler text 
of her remarks and it would be hard for any Pakistani 
analyst to chuckle over what was initlally seen as a 
discomfiture of the South Block. 

What was seen In New Delhi as a tilt towards 
Islamabad is being dismissed here virtually out of hand. 
A few commentators were, like traditional British Tories, 
disdainful of the import of Ms Raphael's remarks and 
were Inclined to see no more than bending the stick in 
the other direction for the sake of appearing to be totally 
even-handed. But most analysts are actually impressed 
by the amount of academic homework that American 
diplomacy does and if the State Department has now 
chosen to question so basic a premise of the Indian 
stand on Kashmir, the perspective in the State must be 
. assumed to be much larger and the purpose more 
radical. How does Pakistan benefit from it is a question 
that was discussed yesterday among several observers 
here and few could see any tilt in Pakistan's direction. 

A tit in Pakistan's direction could only be inferred If 
there was an indication regarding the acceptance of the 
traditional Pakistan! stance that Kashmir should have 
acceded to Pakistan. And this is supplemented by the 
argument of geographical contiguity. In this case, there 
is no American inclination in this direction. What is 
implied is the American readiness now to disregard the 
Indian stand regarding the de jure sovereignty of India 
over Kashmir. It is being thrown overboard to go back to 
the moment when British paramountcy over ‘India’s 
princely states lapsed and before they became parts of 
India or Pakistan. Moreover, Ms Raphael has talked of 
the whole State of Jammu and Kashmir and not simply 
of Muslim-dominated Valley. All parts of it are now up for 
final disposal. 

Nor does the State Department seem to want to hand 
over the whole State to the heirs and successors of 
Maharaja Hari Singh. There is no such possibility. The 
Maharaja’s rights are long defunct and dead, certainly in 


instrument to aspirate their soverelgn rights. Anyhow, on 
present showing, all the people of the State will have to 
be consulted that seems to be the legal import of Ms 
Raphael’s remarks. 


we 


* 


IT seems to be obvious to analysts here that the 
American initiative favours keeplng the whole of the 
once-princely State undivided. This seems to point to a 
situation In which it can neither freely choose to join India 
nor Pakistan. It leads to some "third option". This would 
involve Pakistan ceding some territories—a proposition 
that has never crossed the mind of any Pakistan 
Government. Nobody in office can easily countenance it. 
in theory, both India and Pakistan have never looked 
upon the so-called "third option" with any favour. 

It is true that at one stage the former Prime Minister, 
Mian Nawaz Sharif had said to the BBC In Teheran that 
Pakistan would under certain circumstances be prepared 
to consider the “third option". But that had occasioned a 
storm in Islamabad and on his return, Nawaz Sharif had 
to explain away what he had said. Foremost in protesting 
was the present Chief Minister of Azad Kashmir, Sardar 
Abdul Qayyum Khan. Has much changed in Islamabad 
and Muzaffarabad? 

The only indicator of some change in the stance might 
be the latest pronouncements of Sardar Abdul Qayyum 
in the US recently. He did show a lot of flexibility, thouah 
it is hard to pin him down to any particular proposition. 

Traditionally, the various Muslim League factions 
have had the harden of lines on Kashmir while the PPP 
was thought to be more pragmatic and flexibile. When 
Ms Benazir Bhutto, during her first premiership in 1988- 
89, tried to show some flexibility towards India on the 
occasion of Rajiv Gandhi's visit both Nawaz Sharif and 
Sardar Abdul Qayyum had ganged up against her and 
loudly shrieked about the betrayal of Kashmiris. Later, 
Benazir too had tried to pay back Nawaz Sharif in his 
own coin when the shoe was on the other foot. No one 
knows whether this pattern would not be repeated. E 

(Courtesy: The Times of india) 
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US Foreign Policy: A Democratic Agenda? 


NILOFAR RIZVI 


mazing is the United States' foreign policy with a 
A strange democratic hold on the American 

Presidents options. When and where United 
States wills it, the "democratic" charm simply entangles 
the other nation, in quest for peace, democracy, or to aid 
the victims. The USA's "splendid isolation" of the earlier 
years, perhaps, shifted and reversed its impact upon 
global politics. The reverses have.been tremendous, be 
it due to Japan's bombing of Pearl Harbor or the USSR’s 
rise as a superpower. 

Democracy, Democracy... the US has used this term 
differently in various situations. While President Clinton 
thumbs up Boris Yeltsin for his "bold democratic moves”, 
sections of the Russian press feel impoverished by the 
underlying censorship. The Somali warlord, General 
Mohammed Farah Aldid, supported by at least some 
sections of the people, was for quite some time targeted. 
And In Haiti, the US aims to reinstate a democratically 
elected leader deposed by the military in 1991. Rather a 
confusing amalgam of what democracy reallly stands for 
to the US power-brokers. It has been not at all surprising 
to witness discomfort being expressed worldwide about 
the US still lacking a specific foreign policy agenda. Any 
such claim would be equivalent to praising the non- 
existent dress of the king. 

On October 3, the mass upsurge against Yeltsin was 
the largest that Russia has witnessed since the 1917 
revolution, and yet the US is stili counting upon his 
‘leadership; hailing as democratic one man’s singularly 
decisive, dictatorial moves backed by the military. As 
Yeltsin’s approach and measures have been of the 
Stalinist nature, what is democratic? Not what Russians 
wished for, but what one man imposes upon them, from 
revoking the Constitution to imprisoning their elected 
representatives who chose to rebel against him. Had the 
Chinese leaders exercised similar measures, the US 
Government and media would have, probably, criticised 
it as human rights’ abuse and imposed sanctions against 
the country. 

Peoples’ mobilisation, as observed In Somalia, can 
polarise them to any degree, leading to protecting Aidid, 
abuse of American soldiers, or supporting the US when it 
does not target Aidid. Owing to factionalism prevalling in 
Somalia, fighting and resisting the enemies, be it 
Somalis or outsiders, seems to be a recurrent practice 
there. So the Somalis supporting Aldid did not restrain 
from the spontaneous upsurge against the US troops. In 
a way this has been a blessing In disguise as the 
message was delivered before the US made any 
stronger commitments in the region. 


* 


The author is a free-lance journalist based in 
the US. 


r 


WHEN the US entered Haiti in 1915 to restore order 
after the assassination of President Vilbrun Guillaume 
Sam, it had to stay there for 19 years. Today, by 
restoring Jean-Bertrand Aristide—whom the CIA suspects 
to be a psychopath, and who some Haitians think has no 
inkling about democracy— democracy is sought to be 
established. The potential for severe uprisings, such as 
guerilla warfare and terrorism cannot, therefore, be 
ignored. When and if Aristide is reinstated, such uprisings 
may become manifest and/or expectations of him 
representing and implementing democracy may be 
rocketed sky-high, leading to hls quick collapse or 
staying in power on the strength of only military support. . 
Either ways this is not suggestive of America’s intrusion. 
into Haltian affalrs being successful. If democracy is only ` 
the name of the game and the strategic interest is 
preventing Haitian immigrants and drugs from entering 
the American society rather than play upon long-term 
“democratic” commitment, it would be less expensive for 
the US—diplomatically and economically—to exercise 
other available short-term options. 

Imposing democracy upon another country from the 
top is not just trying to achieve the impossible, but 
preparing ground for political instability in the coming 
generations. There Is hardly any country which won 
freedom from colonialism in the twentieth century and 
has a stable democratic government now. Democracy 
can never be established In another nation with a 
different political, social and economic background, 
without initiating democratisation of the existing institutions 
from the very roots. In Ihdia democracy prevails because 
the roots could not be totally ignored in the indian 
democratisation process, as it was the people's upsurge 
that largely led to its independence. E 

Before the US to took the decision of supporting 
Yeltsin, sending troops to Somalia and Haiti, was any 
public opinion survey conducted in these regions? 
Apparently not. Only people of Bosnia have wanted its 
interference. American public opinion has been given 
consideration, ostensibly, only to gain the people's 
support for the US foreign policy. And, reportedly, 
Americans do not favour Bosnia. Would they have 
favoured Somalia, had it not been termed as a peace- 
keeping operation to feed the famished? An underlying 
measure of Installing a favourable government became 
clear only when the operation was initiated and death of 
a few US soldiers changed the public mood. This 
intensified criticism of the US foreign policy and demand 
from some quarters for the Secretary of State's 
resignation. If the public opinion in the name of 
democracy is so important to conduct American foreign 
policy, why isn't the opinion of the people belonging to 
the area where the US hopes to implement its policy 
important? If not, why harp on its democratic value? B 
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BJP's Changing Perception of 
Federaiism in India 
S.K. JAIN 


T he Bharatiya Janata Party is going to be a 
LE strong contender for power in the November 
Assembly elections in MP, UP, Rajasthan, Himachal 
Pradesh and Delhi. The elections in the four BJP- 
ruled States besides Delhi are being held due to the 
dismissal of the State Governments by the Centre 
in the wake of the Ayodhya tragedy on December 6, 
1992. The dismissal of the BJP Governments under 
Article 356 had drawn widespread criticism of the 


J—Narasimha Rao Government at the Centre from the 


1 


- side of the press, jurists, constitutional experts and 
. Intellectuals. The dismissal actlon by the Centre 


was considered to be a gross misuse of Article 356 
and dealt a blow to the federal structure of India. 

However, among the major political parties, the 
BJP happened to be the only one to express its 
strongest condemnations of this move of the 
Centre. The BJP not only criticised this action of the 
Centre, it also raised the question of the federal 
constitutional structure of India in the court of law 
and got a favourable verdict from the MP High 
Court. This concern for a federal structure by the 
BJP which had a pro-Centre bias in the early years 
is a phenomenon to be observed by the political 
observers. 

The BJP or the erstwhile Bharatiya Jana Sangh 
(BJS) was perhaps the only national Opposition 


' party before the eighties to advocate for a unitary 


Indian State. The party being committed to the 
ideology of 'one country, one nation and one 
culture', threw its weight behind the demand for a 
strong and all-powerful Centre to preserve the unity 
and integrity of Akhand Bharat. It firmly believed 
that a strong Centre was an imperative need of the 
country's political situation. The ideology of integral 
humanism (Deen Dayal Upadhayaya) of the Jana 
Sangh in the early years upheld the unity of the 
country on the basis of an integral approach that 
seeks to create a harmonious society by satisfying 
the needs of the body (hunger, shelter), the mind 
(traditions), intelligence (reforms) and the soul 
(common aspirations of the people that shape their 


Dr S.K. Jain is a Lecturer in Bhagat Singh College 
(Evening), Delhi University. 


unique culture). The Jana Sangh believed that the 
concept of an organic society (Rigveda) was a 
particularly persuasive argument for the purpose of 
social unity and nationalism. This implies the 
Interdependence of all members of the society and 
projects the necessity of a single (unitary) political 
system. 

The recent elections (1989 and 1991) witnessed 
the sudden rise of the BJP by improvement of its 
electoral performance in Parliament and the 
Assembly elections. Following the elections, the 
BJP emerged as the strongest Opposition party in 
the northern belt and improved its percentage of 
votes in the South. Though the BJP or the Jana 
Sangh has steadily increased its percentage of 
votes since the 1952 general elections, its recent 
gain is a remarkable one. The Jana Sangh polled 
3.1 per cent in the first general elections. The party 
increased its share further to 5.9 per cent in 1957, 
6.4 per cent in 1962, 9.5 per cent in 1967, 7.4 per 
cent in 1971, 7.4 per cent in 1984, 11.4 per cent In 
1989 and 22.9 per cent in the 1991 elections. 

This increased percentage of votes alongwith a 
share in governance in recent years seems to have 
contributed enormously towards the BJP's change 
in its perception on the federal structure in India. 
The BJP now has become more sensitive on 
Centre-State relations contrary to what it was in the 
past. 
The Bharatiya Jana Sangh in ail its election 
manifestos till the fifth general elections specifically 
mentioned its demand for a unitary constitutional 
structure for India. In the first election manifesto 
(1951), the party went to the extent of saying that it 
considers a unitary form of government more 
appropriate than the federal one. The party also 
demanded the abrogation of Article 370 and 
integration of Jammu and Kashmir with the Indian 
Union. The 1957 election manifesto to the Jana 
Sangh was aimed at a unitary form of government 
alongwith democracy and nationalism. In 1962, the 
Jana Sangh again proposed a unitary form of 
government with democratic decentralisation Even 
in the changed political climate of the 1967 elections, 
the Jana Sangh was for a constitutional amendment 
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to tum India into a unitary state. 

However, the 1971 mid-term poll Influenced the 
Jana Sangh to adopt a mild approach with regard to 
its demand for a unitary state. The party called for a 
review of the entire structure of Centre-State 
relations in the post-1967 situation in its election 
manifesto. During the 1977 and 1980 elections, the 
Jana Sangh had no separate manifesto since it had 
merged with the Janata party. But during the Janata 
regime, it supported the then Prime Minister Morarji 
Desai's stand against any change In federal relations 
when such a demand was voiced by the West 
Bengal Government. 


* 


THE decade of the eighties, however, noticed a 
shift in the BJP's federal policy, when the party 
started expressing concern for the federal structure 
of India. It was manifested in Atal Behari Vajpayee’s 
rasentment on the dissolution of the seven State 
Assemblies by the Indira Gandhiled Congress 
Government in 1980. He said that the dissolution is 
likely to prove highly controversial and strain Centre- 
State relations. The BJP in the Srinagar conclave of 
Opposition partles in October 1993, asked for a 
review of all spheres (financial, political and 
administrative) of Centre-State relations. In the 
1984 election manifesto, the BJP for the first time 
elaborately mentioned Centre-State relatlons as an 
important issue. The manifesto clearly stated: 
Ours is a federa! Constitution. it envisages strong States 
with a strong Centre. But over the years the States have 
been increasingly reduced to glorified municipalities The 
BJP will restore the balance between the Centre and the 
States as visualised by our Constitution. 
The BJP also urged for the deletion of the 
temporary Article 370 of the Indian Constitution. 
The 1989 and 1991 election manifestos of the 
BJP were supportive of the demand for restructuring 
the existing Centre-State relations and to strengthen 
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the federal structure of the Constitution. The party 
urged for the defence of the State Governments by 
not toppling or destabilising the democratically , 
elected governments of the States. It also wanted a 
check on the misuse of Article 356 and an 
enhanced financial share to the States from the 
Central revenue. 

The most significant shift of the BJP's federal 
policy came from its reply to the Sarkaria Commission 
questionnaire on Centre-State relations. It was a 
clear departure from its/past when the BJP argued 
for a federal structure shedding its original demand 
for a unitary Constitution. The party asked for 
decentralisation (not division) of political power for a 
vast country like India to be governed by regional 
governments only. It also feit that due to partisan 
implementation of distribution of powers between 
the Centre and the States, the federal relations. 
have been strained. Hence, in the interest of 
integrity and unity of the country, effective steps 
must be taken to remove the strain. A review of 
federal relations is necessary to strike a proper 
balance. 

Most recently the dismissal of the BJP-led 
govemments in UP, MP, Rajasthan and Himachal 
Pradesh in the, wake of the Babri Masjid demolition 
in December 1992, brought the BJP to the fore- 
front to demand a complete restructuring of the 
existing Centre-State relations and particularly a 
thorough review of Article 356 of the Indian 
Constitution. 

From the observations of the BJP or Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh on the federal policy in the last four 
decades of Independence, there appears to be a 
shift in its demand for a Centralised Constitution to 
a federal constitutional structure. The changed 
political climate of the country since the fourth 
general elections seems to have influenced the 
BJP's policy on federal issues. The BJP's Increased 


. share in the parliamentary and Assembly seats has 


resulted in the sharing of power and governance for 
the party in recent years. After ruling the most 
Important States of the northern belt Independently, 
the party perhaps realised the uneven and 
subordinate/dependent relationship between the 
Centre and the States and hence demanded a 
change in it. The change in the perception of the 
BJP on the federal issue is perhaps the outcome of 
the party's experience of governance at the State 
level. The logic of better governance by economically 
and politically viable States in the federal polity of 
India must have also dawned on the party albeit a 
little late in the day. m 
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Russia in Historical Perspective 
RAJEEV KUMAR 


November 7, 1993 marks the seventysixth anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution. it will be 
observed throughout the world including present-day Russia where the working masses have once agaín 
demonstrated their death-defying courage and indomitable spirit to fight and defeat every form of 
authoritarianism. On this occasion we are carrying the following article on the developments In Russia over 


the years. 


very revolution, it has been said, begets its 
own reaction. The effortless success of the 


` October 25/ November 7, 1917 insurrection was 


followed by the lamentable failure of the European 
Revolution. Lenin, Trotsky and all other Bolshevik 
ders had expected it to pull Soviet Russia out of 
s stagnant misery and its failure put the Russian 
people in a catastrophic situation. The country had 
passed through a World War followed by a cruel 
civil war and was utterly devastated. The only 
leader wise enough to keep the Communist Party 
intact without much show of force and at the same 
time Keep a shrewd eye on the tendencies of social 
and economic developments— Vladimir Ilyich Lenin— 
died. B 

Stalin was thé General Secretary of the Central 
Committee. It was a post created in 1921 to look 
after the routine affairs of the Party and was not 
recognised as an important lever for power in the 
beginning. There was no General Secretary before 
the Revolution. The Party was small and the 
members did not require too much 'organising from 
above’. With the end of the civil war, which the 
Bolsheviks won against all odds, the Party came to 
hold power without any rivals. To their shame be it 
noted that the Mensheviks and Social Revolutionaries 
boycotted and opposed the only democratic 
institutions in Russian history—the Sovlets—from 
the moment the Bolsheviks started getting more 
votes than them. Their doctrinaire blindness caused 
them to tum from a Revolution that seemed to 
contradict their learned theses. This made the 
monopoly of power in the Bolshevik hands inevitable 
and this was fraught with great dangers. 

The country was devastated with the means for 
even primitive existence lacking, a population tired, 
hungry and psychologically shattered. The Party 
that had defeated all its opponents, who had 
greater means and active support of the ‘democratic’ 
nations, stepped into the breach as the guiding and 
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controlling element that it had been during the civil 
war. But it no longer had the exalted revolutionary 
enthusiasm of the people behind it. In particular the 
proletariat of big industrial cities and regions—St. 
Petersburg above all-—which had made the 
Revolution and supplied the core of the Red Army, 
had disintegrated. Many were killed, others vanished 
into the countryside, yet others were sucked into 
the quagmire of black markets (which always 
appear like microbes in every disintegrating economic 
organism). 

The social position of the Party had changed. 
Once it was a Party of outlaws, bound together by 
little more than their wish to be on the same side in 
the Revolution and a discipline that in the hands of 
the master persuader—Lenin—was hardly felt. Now 
it was the law-making and executing authority of the 
natlon. The monopoly of power obliterated the 
difference between Party and the state. The discipline 
was tightened and some rules, with dangerous 
possibilities, giving enormous power to higher 
authorities with respect to lower ranks and to the 
‘majority’ with respect to the ‘minority’ even in the 
highest elected bodies of the party, were passed (in 
1920). The emergency that was the occasion for 
the Introduction of these drastic rules was very real 
involving a full-blooded armed Insurrection and the 
economic ruin of the country. But the rules were not 
relaxed even after the emergency was over. And 
the European or world Revolution that was to 
rehabilitate Russia with comradely help flashed for 
a while (November 1918—Germany, 1920—Vlenna, 
1923—Germany), flickered and was then put down 
with extreme brutality by the Social Democrats, with 
the military playing first fiddle. This treachery to the 
revolution, which Social Democrats had always 
promised to bring about, is conveniently forgotten 
by many. But it was this foul treachery and treason 
to the Revolution which lies at the root of the 
stunted and disfigured socialism of our century. For 





the isolation of the country in a hostile world gave 
rise to a phenomenon not dissimilar to one in a 
besieged fortress. The successor to Lenin became 
adept at the game of maintaining mass hysteria and 
panic to enthrone himself as the Master Puppeteer 
of the show. But the hostility of the world outside 
was real and armed and the Puppeteer was cruel. 

The rapidly decreasing area of power and 
independent thought inherent in the situation was 
cleverly accelerated by Stalin. For Stalin was a very 
smart politician and unprincipled to boot. Those who 
bile such an estimate of Stalin are invited to hunt for 
a single political, economic or intemational policy on 
which Stalin remained consistent from 1923 to 
1929. And mind you, those were the critical years 
when all leaders were passionately staking positions 
and forming groups to push through drastically 
opposed policies. What our smart committee man 
was doing was to ensure to vote with the majority, 
silence, provoke and then crush the minority, expel 
it and with the power thus acquired induct his own 
men in the higher organs of the Party. 


* 


THE death of Lenin was a cruel blow to the 
Revolution. For Lenin was a master of political 
economy and an administrator genius of both the 
Party and the state. Propagandists of the Right 
frequently class Lenin with Stalin to throw mud on 
him. The Leftists do the same thing though with 
more benevolent intentions. But it seems to us that 
in doing so they belittle Lenin a great deal. There 
are practical situations that demand a level of level- 
headedness that is superhuman. There can be little 
doubt about Lenin's uniqueness in this sphere. He 
knew his own mind and was entirely free of 
vanity—an exceptional combination. Stalin achieved 
distinction only in organisational work and marred 
everything with hls cruelty and megalomania. 

The steel flame of the Revolution—Trotsky, the 
Chairman of the revolutionary Petersburg Soviet in 
October 1917, Chairman of the Military Revolutionary 
Committee that made the insurrection, the chief 
orator and spokesman of the Party even before 
formally joining the Party, the creator of the Red 
Army and Minister of War doing the Civil War—lost 
out to Stalin—the experienced committee man, 
colourless as a leader of the masses but an 
effective organiser. The Revolutionary Age was 
ebbing and with it ebbed Trotsky's fortune. 

Stalin's dictatorship was exercised through the 
Party and state bureaucracy and the interior security 


with the army in the background. Neither the dark 
aspects nor the permanent achievements of this 


fateful part of history can be glven here. We should, ^ 


however, note for further use two special points of 
Stalin’s social policy—one is that he drastically 
increased the disparity in incomes between the 
skilled worker and the unskilled labourer and that 
between the Official Manager and the worker. And 
second—the rigidly hierarchical structure of grovelling 
before the superior and kicking the inferior. 

Hapidly a strata of officials, managers, Party 
Secretaries and government officials (a large 
number of them had been officials under the Czar 
too), separated itself from the great, underprivileged 
population. Stalin protected this privileged strata but 
decimated its individual members. The nation was 
prostrate before the Leader, the ruling strata was a 
little more so. The stratum was rapidly decimated 
and filled and expanded and could never form a 


cohesive group In national life. The de-Stalinisatior; ~" 
carried out after his death by his successors was - 


incomplete and inconclusive. However, Khrushchev 
should always be remembered by the Communists 
for sweeping away those open, putrid sores on the 
body of the twentieth century communism—Stalin’s 
concentration camps. 

The intrigues by which the Russian rulers are 
anointed chief are a mystery to the outside world. 
The danger to the doctrine and position of the 
political chiefs that Khrushchev's iconoclasm could 
cause was considerable. And it shows how well the 
Soviet masses had been hammered during the 
totalitarian rule that no great mass spiritual movement 
took shape. The ambiguity of the position ended 
with Brezhnev's bureaucratic fiats—Stalin was to be 


rehabilitated and generally a cant was to flourish in ~ 


which no one believed. These were the years in 
which the thin strata to which we alluded earlier, 
swelied with liaison men and brokers of all sorts, 
consolidated itself as a class-like cohesive group. 
There is not much nobility in this class. Used to 
opulence and power amongst a people denied both, 
with a dogma that was little more than a dead 
collection of cliches, members of this group even 
when individually competent, were foul and hollow 
men. This stratum of the privileged could not be a 
closed caste in the highly mobile and expanding 
society under Stalin and Khrushchev. But the 
stagnation of the Brezhnev era, partly a result of the 
incompetence and corruption of this group, helped 
in the consolidation of this group. Embezzlement of 
funds from a state that owned the productive 
resources of the nation turned a majority of them 
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into private proprietors. 
There Is a childishly ingenuous conspiracy afoot 


Gn Russia and abroad to portray Gorbachev and 


i 3 . À 
Yeltsin as victims, of communist dictatorship because, 


it is claimed, their uncle and father respectively, 
were detained by the security police for some time, 
30 (thirty!) years ago. These gentlemen were the 
most powerful members of the Communist Party for 
decades and took all the advantages which this 
position brought them. They were orthodox when all 
living force had fled from the orthodoxy and it had 
become cant pure and simple. 

There is no ‘awakening of thought’ binge about 
the transformation of Gorbachev, Yeltsin and men 
of their stamp from devout Marxists, even, God 
forbid, Stalinists, to profuse liberals. It is more like a 
zombie breaking Into a dervish-dance without any 

ring. Though the spectacie was slightly comic, 


wa 
Pith the world-media blaring homs round the globe, 
- the consequences are sad and there for all to see. 


4 


The Russian (and the Czech, the Pole, the German!) 
was given to understand that in two-three years 
everyone will have two cars and a dacha and bingo! 


What do they have—leaking roofs and no jobs! It ' 


has never been easy being a Russian but it is the 
concertation of consequences that are in themselves 
so explosive of all hopes that a large part of the 
population is taking to the solace of the weepy- 
mother religion. 


Coup d' etat —Acme of an Inglorious Career 

Yeltsin, then comrade, was one of the many self- 
seekers and fortune-hunters who joined the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union when the 
Party was securely in power and was the instrument 
of totalitarian rule. Yeltsin was fired with no 
ideological zeal or revolutionary compassion for the 
poor. In the rigid hierarchical Party in power, where 
licking the boots of the superior and mouthing 
cliches were compulsory, Comrade Yeltsin rose 
quickly. In this he was not an exceptional figure. 
Ever since Stalin's liquidation of the old Bolsheviks 
in the thirtles, it has been the route to power and 
prosperity in Soviet Russia. 

The pseudo-political liberalisation of Gorbachev 


` (Gorbachev resisted multi-party democracy as long 


as he could, tried to collect absolute power in his 
hands, strove to impose the appointed official—the 
District Party Secretary—as the District Soviet 
Secretary, sought to ban strikes, all in the name of 
democracy) and very real economic counter- 
revolution found a fervent supporter in Yeltsin (no 
longer comrade). 


j 

in the classic Wodehousian style Gorbachev was: 
found stabbed with a paper-knife in his library and 
the culprit, of course, was the butler—Boris Yeltsin. 

Yeltsin, as his whole career testifies, is no 
bellever in democracy. Rather, he believes in 
democracy or dictatorship only to the extent that he 
can identify his own rule with one or the other. 

With all the apparatus of the modern state at his 
disposal, the press and TV—which he has exploited 
shamelessly—and police, and a people deeply 
inflicted in body. and mind, Yeltsin with his bluster 
and wild talk became the single elect of the 
nation—the President of New Russia. The Russian 
Constitution like the French of 1848 was “like 
Achilles, vulnerable in one point, not on the heel, 
but on the had or rather in the two heads in which it 
wound up—the legislative assembly, on the one 
hand, the President on the other...National Assembly 
can remove the President constitutionally, whereas 
the President can remove the National Assembly 
only unconstitutionally, only by setting aside the 


"Constitution itself." (Eighteenth Brumaire by K. 


Marx) 

A Bonarpatist coup was inherent in the situation. 
Yeltsin in dissolving the Parliament, and thus 
annulling both the Constitution and the Referendum, 
is only following the logic of his own personality and 
that of the 'reform'. 

Chicanery and hypocrisy of the world-press and 
Westefh leaders is apalling and Yeltsin absolutely 
surpassed himself when he called on the Russian 
people to stand up for ‘freedom and democracy’. 


+ 


THERE was a restoration after Napoleon also. But 
how fragile was the restoration was shown In 1830 
and 1848 when the mere memory of 1789-95 (the 
first French Revolution) was enough to blow away 
the royal pretenders. The Revolution of 1917 was 
perhaps greater than the French in both its 
immediate impact and its scope. The Revolution 
has not yet run its course. Disillusionment with this 
babbler is considerable and he cannot hope to get 
to the Presidency through popular vote once again. 
The Gorbachov-Yeltsin inflation, which is fast _ 
transferring purchasing power from the hands of 
workers and soldiers to the political bosses, 
contractors and new media and industry barons, is 
a source of great danger to any political regime that 
is bent on economic ‘reform’. In the bosom of the 
people lie great truths and the idea of 
equality—social, economic and political—lives on. 
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The revolutionary doctrine of Marxism, that had 
been tumed into a collection of catch-phrases, can 
be rejuvenated only by revolutionary ardour and the 
ideal of equality. In this fight of shadows—a 
incoherent President and a Parliament incapable of 
coming up with innovative ideas—the revolutionary 
ideas of State and Hevolution do not seem to get a 
point edge-wise—participation of the ordinary citizen 
into administration and police, the local Sovíet as a 
legislature, executive and judiclary with autonomy In 
its sphere, right of recall of deputies by their voters, 
Workers' control over production and appointment of 
managers, destruction of rigid hierarchy In army 
and election of officers, egalitarian distribution of 
social product, etc. . 

It seems to us that two and only two paths 
diverge from here. Either the new bourgeoisie 
(owners or possible owners of industries, hotels, the 
criminal and political mafia, the fixers and liaison 
men of Soviet era, former manager, planner and big 
Party Secretaries and bosses) will consolidate its 
rule and will increasingly adopt dictatorial steps to 
curb the communistic movements from spreading. It 
will become more and more dependent on the 
Western powers for cash, more and more of which 
will go into the coffers of the Comrade Secretary- 
turned-gentleman liberal. 

It is probably not unrealistic to hope that the 
Communists will manage to repack their ideological 
baggage and move on with the job. And only that 
can open the other path—the path of Soviet 
Democracy and Workers' Control. 

The Russians have to finish the business that 
they had started with such high hopes in 1917. In 
fulfilling this destiny they will hopefully be joined by 
other nations, great and smail, and not be.left to go 
it alone like in 1917. And yet how infinitely easier it 
is to travel the Soviet path now compared to 1917? 
A great reservoir of highly trained and educated 
manpower and a developed industrial base! Nothing 
like 1917-20—no war, no great devastations, a 
population largely illiterate and untrained, a small 
industrial base that went ‘phut’ during the civil war, 
hunger and cold—the bitter cold of the aftermath of 
a Revolution that turned out be not global but local. 

Even the tofalitarian rule could not possibly 
eradicate the deep longing for equality and respect 
and with this lives the communism of Karl Marx and 
the Communist League. 


The Struggle has Only Begun 

The Supreme Soviet made not a few mistakes in 
its death-battle with Yeltsin. The most glaring is that 
while Yeltsin acted they talked and not very 
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coherently at that. Ever since the last stand-off, 
Yeltsins ambition of dissolving the Parliament at . 
some time was known. Yeltsin struck a deal eg 
the military brass and made sure of success in 
deliberately provoked brutal struggle. The Parliament 
obstructed the President in his anti-people policies. 
But the Parliament took not the smallest step. to 
secure its position in the event of a showdown. As 
Marxists they might have pondered on Marxs 
advice to another set of parliamentarians opposing 
another President (Eighteenth Brumaire) that the 
Parliament should have voted funds for a 
parliamentary army under the Speaker's control to 
protect the Parliament against the evil intentions of 
the other power. 

But it is the lack of any positive programme for 
the nation and the world that was the Achilles heel 
of the Parliament. Violation of the Constitution, .. 
reprehensible as it is, could not in itself provoke c ES 
nationwide revolt against Yeltsin. 

The Russian nation is passing through real bad 
times and the disorientation and apathy of the 
people is the surest barometer of the stability of 
Yeltsin's dictatorship. 

The popular participation in resistance to Yeltsin's 
coup was considerable and the slanders to which 
the Presidents TV and press in Moscow have 
subjected the martyrs of the Parliament's cause, 
have always been the lot of fighters in the cause of 
the people. Their martyrdom will turn the cause of 
the Parllament into a people's cause. 

Boris Yeltsin's cloven foot the perspicacious had . 
seen earlier. His satanic ambitions and despotic 
methods are now forever branded on the popular 
consciousness. 
`~ The class whose interests Yeltsin represents has 
not yet stabilised itself and simply does not have 
the hegemony over the popular mind which the 
bourgeoisie in advanced capitalist nations enjoys. 
Yeltsin has the TV, the press and censorship to 
drum his own picture of past, present and future 
into the popular mind. And yet the most acomplished 
TV commentators and producers and the most ' 
docile press cannot drive away the feeling of 
Insecurity, desperation and agitation that has seized 
the Russian. The greatest propaganda for any 
social system is its stability. When the foundations 
of the system are insecure and shifting, the 
population starts thinking for itself. And that, as any 
politiclan will tell you, is the most dangerous 
situation for any ruler. Yeltsin has grown rigid in his 
belief that the Russian people can be manipulated 
endlessly. But through the contact with the White 
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House the infection has passed into the army. The 
soldier has done what his officers told him was his 


-7 duty. But the soldier will think over what he has 


"done and what it means in his life and the life of the 
nation. 

With one poisonous breath Yeltsin has removed 
forever the halo of 'democracy around his head. 
And the ‘democratic’ nations have again shown that 
when it comes to the crunch the monochromatic 
donkey—the marixet—overshadows the multicoloured 
horses of democracy. 

The Stalinists and anti-Stalinists have tried to 
wipe out the memory of 1917 from the conscious- 


ness of the soldier and the worker. But popular 
consciousness goes deeper than the TV and the 
press. And the ghost of 1917 still whispers in the 
ears of the soldier that there was a golden moment 
when he did not have to salute the officer and, in 
fact, elected him at his discretion and to the worker 
that he was once the master and ran the nation. 

Yeltsin has bombed the Supreme Soviet that has 
lost its touch with the proletariat. But the Soviets—the 
elected Councils of Workers and Soldiers—will take 
life again and the cry will ring once more throughout 
the length and breadth of Russia and as 
nations—‘All power to the Soviets!’ 





Yeltsin: A Dictator in the Making? 


(M ith the assault on the Russian Parliament 
W building on October 4 and the subsequent 
surrender of the Vice-President, Alexander Rutskoi, 
and the MPs opposing President Yeltsin, ended one 
more attempt to resist the establishment of a 
Western-backed dictatorship in Russia. The whole 
episode exposed the Western double standards on 
the issue of democracy. It confirmed the Western 
practice of equating democracy with free market, 
whatever might be the nature of the government, 
state or the political system. The same principle for 
decades has been practiced in Latin America and is 
now belng applied to Russia. So, democracy has 
one meaning in the Western hemisphere and 
another outside the West. in the Western 
hemisphere, it means supremacy of the Constitution, 
. separation of power between various institutions of 
government and an independent judiciary, checks 
and balances and so on. But in the rest of the world 
a government following free market principles is 
conferred the honour of being democratic by the 
Western Governments. 

This double standard apart, there were other 
issues involved in the conflict between the President 
and the Russian Parliament that had been going on 
since the middle of 1992. Those issues related to 
the sharing of power between various institutions, 
the nature and pace of economic „reforms and the 
direction of Russia's foreign policy” 


Dr Patnaik is an Assocíate Professor, School of 
International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 


New Delhi. 
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A charge consistently levelled by the Russian 
Govemment and the Westem Governments related 
to the legitimacy of a Parliament that was elected in 
the Soviet era and on the basis of the Soviet 
Constitution. It was also alleged that the Members 
of the Parliament were "Communists" opposed to 
any reform. It is conveniently forgotten that all the 
MPs were directly elected by the people like 
President Yeltsin. If legitimacy is to be withdrawn 
for having been elected under the Soviet era 
Constitution, then Yeltsin's election under the same 
Constitution has to be equally illegitimate. The 
Russian Congress was elected on a more democratic 
basis than its Soviet counterpart (which was elected 
for the entire USSR in March 1989). There were no 
reserved seats for special interest groups. Every 
Deputy faced the electorate and, even in rare cases 
of an uncontested election, the single candidate had 
to secure at least. 51 per cent of the votes polled. 
The old screening process by which a local 
electoral commission jugded which nominees to put 
on the ballot was eliminated in 1990. Any candidate 
nominated by the residents or in a factory or 
institute had his/her name on the voting paper. 

It is also forgotten that those who were being 
labelled as “Communists”, included many 
parliamentary Deputies who would once have been 
called dissidents and rebels and that in any case 
nearly all were members of that Soviet middle class 
of managers, professionals and soldiers which 
remains as much a key factor today in Russia’s 
affairs as it was in the past. By 1990, public 
opposition to Communist Party officials was at a 
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high level. Candidates who ran against the party on 
a platform of anti-communism or Communist Party 
members who contested against the official party 
nominees had a good chance of winning. The issue 
was rather whether a candidate was a full time 
party bureaucrat. As it was, by 1990 the Communist 
Party was a broad and loose organisation, which 
included Social Democrats, free market liberals, 
Right-wing nationalists, as well as Stalinists. That 
some 85 per cent of the elected Deputies were 
nominal Communist Party members is no more 
than a historical quirk. Boris Yeltsin tho was a Party 
member. Most of the 85 per cent "Communist" 
Deputies -were as much Communist as Yeltsin was 
in 1990. Even on issues the claim to legitimacy by 
the Russian President is dubious. He did not win 
the June 1991 election on a platform that he 
introduced later. His fast-paced economic reform 
and the removal of price subsidies overnight have 
never been put to electoral test. Hence his claim to 
represent the Russian people's wishes for free 
market-oriented reforms and the Justification to 
remove those elected representatives opposed to 
reform may not be taken to be justified. 


/ 


+ 


ONE accusation that has been hurled at the 
parliamentary Opposition in recent months is that 
they are conservatives who are opposed to the free 
market. -The term ‘conservative’ has come to 
acquire a strange meaning in the Russian context. 
Historically it has been used for those who adhere 
to free market principles (the Tories, for example, in 
England). In Russia the use has been reversed to 
denote those who are opposed to the free market. 
Notwithstanding the bizarre meaning of the term, it 
is questionable that the parliamentary Opposition 
represented the anti-reform or so-called conservative 
forces. It is the same Parliament (the Congress of 
People's Deputies) that gave special powers to 
Yeltsin in December 1991 to rule by decree, 


following the August putsch and with the hope that . 


he would be able to bring political stability and 
economic improvement. When he failed on both 
counts the Parliament sought to withdraw his 
special powers in April 1992 and this was when 
Yeltsin's hostility against the Parliament really 
began. 

It was the same Parliament that not only stood 
behind Yeltsin during and after the August putsch, 
but had since then on many occasions entered into 
compromises with the President to save the 
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embryonic democracy In Russia. Even during the 
April 1992 session of the Congress of People's 
Deputles, when sharp differences over the 
President's "shook therapy" (fast-track privatisation. 
and decontrolling of prices) arose, Yeltsin had the 
backing of 40 per cent of the MPs: out of a total of 
1049 numbers he had the unconditional support of 
182 MPs and partial support of 245 MPs, according 
to the Research Centre of the Congress at the end 
of the April 1992 session. The same session almost 
unanimously voted for the Federative Treaty with all 
20 autonomous republics in Russia, a treaty on 
which Yeltsin had put a great deal of personal 
stake. Even the special powers of the President 
were extended til! December 1991. 

The next major crisis obviously came in December 


.1992. 'Obviously because the time for Yeitsin's 
special powers was running out and he tried his 
best to postpone the session of the Congress irt 


December. Even at the end of this sesslon the 
Presidents powers were left almost intact. The 
same Khasbulatov, who today is labelled as the 
leader of the "conservatives", was accused of 
betrayal by the hardilne opponents of the President. 
The deal (541 votes in favour and 98 against) 
allowed the President to submit a list of candidates 
for Prime Ministership after consultation with various 
political groupings and three from the list with 
highest votes in the Parliament were to be 
nominated. The President had the right to choose 
any one of the three. The President was aliso 
allowed to have one acting Prime Minister until April 
1993 and the Congress withdrew the December 1 
deadline on his special powers as well. The 
compromise also provided that no law on 


constitutional amendments should be considered by ~ 


the Supreme Soviet which might alter the balance 
between the executive, legislature and judiciary and 
that no more judges should be appointed until April 
1993. 


* 


NOT satisfied with any curbs on his executive 
powers and alarmed by the fact that the rubber 
stamp Parliament of 1991 had transformed itself 
Into an alternative power centre, the President 
made yet another feeble attempt in March 1993 to 
imposé President's rule, which failed. The last straw 
came when Yeltsin. failed in his attempt to dissolve 
the Parliament through a referendum In April. Early 
parliamentary or Presidential polls involved 
constitutional changes. So the Constitutional Court 
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ruled that an absolute majority of eligible voters was 
required ori those issues, though on the question of 
. economic reform or support to the President a 
simple majority of those voted was sufficient. 
However, only 41.4 per cent of those who voted 
favoured early parliamentary elections and 32.66 
per cent early Presidential elections. There was 
even a Visible decline in the support for the 
President. Since the percentage of those supporting 
him remained the same but there were fewer votes 
in the referendum as compared to when he was first 
elected, the results of the referendum did not do 
much to legitimise his ambitions. 

In short, the Parliament was not a bastion of 
"conservatism" as has been constantly propagated 
during the last one year or so by Yeltsin in all his 
tirades against the legislative body. Only a third of 
the MPs could be Identified as outright opponents of 

‘market reform. They belonged to the Russian Unity 
` Faction (with a total of 283 MPs that included 
Communists of Russia—54, Russia—54, Motherland 
—54 and Agrarian Union—121). The rest supported 
or opposed the government depending on issues. 
The tragedy of the Russian reform process has 
been the attempt to artificially polarise the polity by 
identifying reform with “shock therapy”. Those who 
are not in favour of outright monetarism are 
branded as “conservatives”, whatever might be 
their stand in favour of market-oriented reform. In 
the April 1992 session of the Parliament it was clear 
that people like Khasbulatov had a social-democratic 
approach to reform. While they admitted that there 
was no alternative to the general strategy of 
decontrolling of prices, they called for “definite 
adjustments” in the “shock therapy”, advocated 
government control over some of the prices to stop 
monopolies and called for the tax reduction. In fact, 
it was in the April 1992 session that Yeltsin got 
overwhelming support for his right to pursue radical 
economic reforms without interference from the 
Parliament (578 votes in favour and 203 against). 

The second half of 1992 witnessed an increase 
in the number of MPs opposed to Yeltsin's "shock 
therapy” that in conditions of recession and 
burgeoning unemployment played havoc with the 
people's lives by pushing up prices to unreachable 
limits. With allround poverty and misery, it was 
` expected that the governments draft economic 
programme that aimed to privatise as much as half 
of Russia's industries by 1994-95, shall face 
resistance from an increasing number of MPs. 
Thus, it was only in the December 1992 session of 
the Congress of People's Deputies that a majority 


for the first tims claarly signalled that they preferred 
a softer approach to “shock therapy”. The Parliament 
became the rallying point for halting Russia's slide 
to impoverishment and crime, and becoming ar. 
appendage of the West. 

Undaunted by the parliamentary Opposition, results 
of the referendum and verdicts of the Constitutional 
Court, Yeltsin decided to give a final blow to the 
legislature last month. How far the blow has been 
decisive only time will tell. In the midst of gloom there 
was one Silver living. The people of Russia were 
aroused after a long, long time. Not since October 
1917 has there has been such a large popular 
protest in Russia. That in spite of their daily struggle 
for an ordinary meal nearly 40,000 people could 
brave the might of a would-be dictator was in itself a 
ray of hope which assured democrats all over that 
everything is not yet lost in Russia. The next 
elections to a new Parliament have all the chances 
of being rigged by Westem money and media power 
and Russian state machinery. The outcome may be 
a rubber stamp Parliament. But so thought the last 
Czar of Russia, who had to dissolve Duma after 
Duma to get the "right" one. Bud did he? The 
answer is ‘no’. Did censorship in Czarist Russia 
prevent the Russian people from reading radical 
literature? The answer Is ‘no’. Did the dissolution of 
Zemstvos (local councils) prevent the emergence of 
Workers’ Soviets, Peasants’ Soviets and Soldiers’ 
Soviets? The answer is an emphatic ‘no’. m 


APPEAL FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR EARTHQUAKE RELIEF 


The devastating earthquake that struck. Latur and 
Osmanabad distncts of Maharashtra on September 30, 
1993 has killed thousands and shattered the lives of 
tens of thousands more. Most of those affected belong 
to the poorest sections of soclety. 


Social activists, media ‘persons, academics and 
concerned citizens of Delhi have set up a Bhookamp 
Peedith Sahayata Manch to provide financial and 
logistical support to social activists and relief 
organisations working m the earthquake affected areas. 


Contributions by A/C Payee cheques/drafts/money 
orders drawn in favour of Bhookamp Peedith Sahayata 
Manch may be sent to the Manch offices at: 


17 Vithalbhal Patel House, Rafi Marg 
New Deihi-110001 Teiephone: 3325571 


12/3 Sarvapriya Vihar, New Delhi-110016 
Telephone: 657532 
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In Memory of Antonio Gramsci 
Reflections on the Future of Socialism 
BAREN RAY 


seminar honouring the memory of the great 
freedom fighter and Marxian social thinker 
and philosopher, a martyr and one of the most 
luminous heroes of the twentieth century, Antonio 
Gramsci, also universally considered the greatest 
Italian of the century in his home country irrespective 
of political affiliations, being held in India in the third 
quarter of the year 1993 against the background of 
the many climacteric intemational developments in 
existing socialism, on the one hand, and In the 
grossly changed balance of world forces, on the 
other, provides an occasion to go in depth into 
many problems not only of understanding and 
interpreting the contemporary social reality but also 
of searching for ways and means of changing that 
social reality in a more humane direction. 

To put it as a cliche, such a discussion in our 
seminar might help us to sift between what is living 
and perennial In the ideas and works of Marx and 
his followers and what were indeed misunderstood 
and misconstrued and the actions consequent upon 
them which certainly were vicious distortions of the 
origina! ideas and only produced vast currents of 
tragic misery that were second to none in their 
horrendous dimensions as compared to any other in 
the chain of human disasters which had buffeted 
mankind during our century. 

Just as Antonlo Gramsci personally was a victim 
both of a cruel and unrelenting repression under 
fascism and also of a covert conspiratorial diabolical 
attack of Stalinism,! the political and ideological 
struggle that he waged with his pen from within his 
prison cell was simultaneously against imperlalism 
and Right-wing fascism as well as against Left-wing 
dogmatism which then provided the cloak under 
which were hidden the enormity of the monstrous 
Stalinist crimes that were then being perpetrated 
still largely unknown to the world. But even if the full 
reality of the ever-mounting list of crimes being 
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committed against the common people and good 
Communists in the name of communism since the 
lata 1920s (since when Gramsci was in prison) had 
remained entirely unknown to him, what is of the 
greatest significance today (and to be rejoiced) in 
the fact that it is the Ideological and theoretical 
content of Gramsci's prison writings that more than 
any other source provided the encouragement and 
nourishment to the new and fresh thinking that 
challenged and ultimately brought down the 
fraudulent and brutal structure of Stalinism. In many 
a cultural tradition great savants and saints are 
related to their masters and disciples in a chaln of 
parampara (lineage). As we look back on the 
political history of the Marxian stream of the last so 
many decades what emerges most clearly and 
distinctly dispelling the mists of confusion and 
falsification is the umbilical cord, metaphorically 
speaking, as it were, that links Antonio Gramsci 
with the shining hero of our time time who restored 
Marxism to its humanistic and democratic legacy, 
namely Mikhail Gorbachev, who began perestroika 
and thereby changed the world in the process. (The 
subsequent developments which led to the collapse, 
for the time being, of the erstwhile USSH and 
apparently of socialism as such, were the result of 
the desperate and reckless action by the conservative 
hardliners who would rather lose and let the whole 
thing collapse rather than let the old Stalinist 
structure be reformed and smoothly taken over by 
the people led by the new democratic elements.) 


* 


IT would be worthwhile to enumerate the factors 
that were closely related, first, to the August 1991 
coup, then to its miserable failure, and finally, after 
the collapse of the old Stalinist structure, both 
political and economic, to seek to understand the 
basic weaknesses of the Soviet society and 
population. Already by the beginning of 1991 it was 
being pointed out that whereas the political reforms 
from what would be called freedom of information 
(that is, openness or glasnosf to freedom of 
expression, to the beginnings of multi-candidates 
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elections and some rudiments of multi-parties 
existence, had been effectively Introduced, no 
effective change in introducing economic reforms, 
however, could be begun at all. Even in the matter 
of political reform which was considered to have 
reached a more advanced level, there was a snag. 
Within the CPSU ruling party structure there was a 
sharp political division and perhaps more than half 
of the apparatchiki belonged to the so-called 
conservative hardliners. As for ecnomic reforms, in 
retrospect we can say today that it was a total non- 
starter. 

In brief, there were many schemes and much 


discussion about their respective merits but none of ' 


thém could really be implemented and put to test 
because all the economic institutlons at the basic 
level were controlled by the same bureaucracy- 
cum-party apparatchiki who were dead set against 
the reforms both because any reform would cut into 
their profits and corruption, and much more 
importantly, because the very direction of the 
suggested reforms would grossiy reduce their social 
and political power. In this there is no comparison 
really between the post-1979 upward economic 
swing in China following the reforms Introduced by 
Deng Xiaoping and the continued downward curve 
of the Soviet economy from 1986 onwards, the 
incline only becoming steeper and steeper with 
time. The real reason for this was not only the firm 
. grip of the hardliners who held all the levers of the 
economy under their contro! and their overall 
malevolence. There was a far deeper reason that 
made all the new laws which permitted small 
enterprises and cooperatives, etc., which had been 
adopted before the end of 1986, still remaining 
mostly unimplemented by the end of the Gorbachev 
Presidentship. But the real reason could not yet be 
guessed. The hurdles and obstacles put in the way 
of the lowest level privatisation by the bureaucracy 
was considered as the real and sufficient reason 
and explanation for the private economy not picking 
up. Only after the so-called collapse of socialism by 
the end of 1991, the fact of the private economy at 
the lowest level still not picking up really makes as 
aware of those deeper and more tragic aspects of 
the nature of Soviet economy. 

By dwelling so much on the question of the 
privatisation at the lowest level, it is not suggested 
that this lowest level small-scale privatised economy 
would replace or even fractionally replace the huge 
Soviet economic system of the vast former USSR. 
What is suggested is that in an economy in crisis, in 
a situation of acute shortages not only in items of 
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food but also in terms of other consumption articles 
and essential services, against the background of a 
certain amount of growing unemployment, had such 
a privatised economy at the lowest level really 
picked up, it could have both substantially reduced 
the shortages as well as induced a certain 
atmosphere of self-help and self-confidence in the 
population that could have contributed towards 
buying up the economy as a whole and reducing 
the kind of suffering and helplessness that have 
increasingly been reported throughout 1992 and 
1993. What are the reasons then of this extreme 
contrast between the situation obtaining in the 
erstwhile USSR and that in China? One Is forced to 
come to the conclusion that in the USSR economic 
development under the long decades of Stalinism 
had necessari meant such a thorough and 
wholesale eradication of all capacity for enterprise 
and self-help that the population had been largely 
rendered totally incapable of any effective initiative 
unless directly commanded’ and organised by the 
state. 


+ 


ON the morrow of the October Revolution ultra- 
Leftist, dogmatic and totally utopian Ideas were not 
only widespread and strong among the Bolsheviks 
but were as pervasive among the educationally 
backward, yet revolutionary, common masses. They 
literally believed that a miracle will happen and a 
new life would begin and the sufferings of the 
present would constitute the catharsis through 
which the miracle would actualise itself. It is this 
belief in a millenial miraculous transformation that ~ 
made many millions of the trusting masses to 
belleve that the state of communist utopia of 
genuine freedom and with a comucopia of plenty 
was getting nearer and nearer and was just round 
the comer precisely when the actual reality was 
most diabolically repressive and repulsive not only 
with man-made famines and planned mass murders 
but also including mass concentration camps that 
were in fact slave labour camps which were playing 
a very essential role in the overall economy, 
whether it was digging canals, or mining, or many 
oiher largescale projects under inhospitable 
conditions, or dealing with highly dangerous 
processes. Yet the actual achievements of 'sociallsm' 
with its massive employment, collective if frenzied 
efforts for development, public health and rapid 
urbanisation and, above everything else, mass 
education beginning with literacy but going up to the 
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- alienated population who will find it extremely 
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highest levels of sclence and research, of course, 
benefited the vast masses of the population. This 
brings us to the crux of the problem and to hazard a 
guess about the proportions of this longlasting 
division in society between those who have gained 
from and those who have suffered under the 
system. 

The sum of the total number of people who were 
killed in the civil war plus those who died in the 
famines caused by the forced collectivisation plus 
all those who were executed and those killed in the 
Koupatia-type pogroms plus all those who were in 


' the different types of camps but did not die and 


began to retum after the mld-1950s, etc. at a fairly 
conservative estimate will number not less than a 
third of the total population. If you add to them their 
descendents and, near relatives the total of the 


difficult to forget the nightmare and forgive their 
tormentors will be unlikely to be less than half of the 
total population. To put it in another way, perhaps a 
third of the population had actually been touched by 
the fire of suffering, a third were directly involved 
with the executors and the tormentors and Informers 
in various ways, and a third were the non- 
participating witnesses. It will not be much of an 
exaggeration if we say that by the mid-1950s when 
the state of overall terror was relaxed and the 
deportees began to return, a new spate of silent 
and peaceful civil war was begun in the country. 
The returnees, were they still to be treated as 
untouchables or were they to be welcomed as 
heroes, and what about their guards and torturers 
and the informers—were they muck of the earth or 
were they Communist heroes? This silent civil war 
had continued in a longdrawn state of peaceful 
unfreedom with only occasional periods of thaw with 
a widening and hardening gulf between these 
sections. 

All the while, however, the educational level of 
the population was continually rising, heightening 
their critical faculties and the peopie becoming more 
and more able to break through the thick fog of 
hypocrisy of the official propaganda. Still many a 
thing was only rumoured and there was no official 
confirmation. That was the background when 
glasnost started almost an avalanche of revelations 
which were much more serious and horrible than 
the worst rumours. One can make a general 
observation about the October Revolution and its 
subsequent politico-economic programmes for which 
one could not be faulted for overstatement: It 
presents a most wasteful example in a most 


gigantic effort In social engineering. 
* 


TO begin with, the Revolution and the civil war was 
followed by a gigantic exodus of emigration not only 
of the class enemy and the former property owners 
but of the most enterprising, the most educated and 
the most talented. It was not only that they left, but 
they were deeply suspected and in fact they wére_ 
swept away. But what followed was equally amazing 
and ultimately even more tragic. Beginning almost 
within a decade, then within the lifetime of a short 
generation, a completely new intelligentsia from 
traditionally non-literate sections was created, thanks 
to the new genuine cultural revolution, but as a part : 
of the proverblal revolution eating up its children, 
the paranoic and uneducated and brutish dictatorship 
was equally harsh and cruel in repressing and 
censuring its own class children too. Writers and 
their literary works that were masterpieces but were 
banned and remained so were legions. The latest 
figure to be announced (a few weeks ago) Is of 
original creative musical compositions which were 
recorded and judged by the political bosses as unfit 
for publication or rather public hearing. Over the 
decades these canned and banned recordings have 
been plling up to the absurd total numbering 
400,000. As for social engineering, neither has 


there ever been any attempt on a scale as big nor 


was there any one that was even remotely as 
wasteful in human terms. 

Now to come more specifically to questions of 
economic organisation, it is generally presumed that 
the Soviet economy being centrally planned was all 
regimented and over-centralised and controlled. 
This reflects a point of view that Is squarely based 
within the concept of utopian thinking in the early 
stage of economic development. But genuine and 
effective centralisation would presume the whole 
system working with a clockwork perfection and 
unrestricted availability of information, that is, of all 
the relevant statistics. Both can be presumed only 
under conditions of democratic functioning. In the 
given politica! conditions obtaining in the Soviet 
Union, economic power actually got fragmented 
sectorally and was held under the command of 
political bosses who wielded enormous powers with 
very little checks and balances except that of the 
overall terror machine. These bosses at the 
intermediate level were often known as the 'fixers' 
who held enormous unaccounted resources, whether 
in steel or coal or electricity in their pockets, as it 
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were, which could then be transferred to any 
desired production centre to meet the target, of 
course, always at a price further increasing the 
fixers reputation as a trouble shooter and also of 
course the quantum of his total ‘resources’. More 
dictatorship does not lead to more integration, 
rather it resuits in its opposite: a number of petty 
. dictatorships kept under the leash during limited 
periods, who would soon assert their indepedence 
during more ‘normal’ times. The essential law about 
dictatorship Is the same, whether in relation to 
matters territorial or sectoral. Effective integration 
can take place only under conditions of genuine and 
functioning domocracy. The two aspects of the 
economic problem in Soviet society today, namely, 
that nearly all capacity for self-help and enterprise 
at the level of the common people had been almost 
completely eradicated and actual production at all 
levels was totally under the control of the managers 
and ‘fixers’, have to be understood in conjunction 
with each factor operating against the background 
of the other and thereby each becoming stronger. 


+ 


WHAT precipitated the ultimate Internal crisis in the 
USSR and the CPSU? The political division in.the 
CPSU was quite clear at the Twentyeighth Party 
Congress (1989). The question for the historian 


evidently is: should Gorbachev then not have taken . 


the initiative to split the Party and separated himself 
totally from the hardliners during this period? Such 
a question would betray a naivety about the 
monolithic nature of Soviet institutions, that Is to 
say, any such premature move on Gorbachev's part 
would have contributed to the two major instruments 
of power, the armed forces and the internal security 
(KGB), to veer towards the hardliners. In this he 
rightly followed the basic law in the struggle for 
democracy: the side that is seen to be launching 
the attack against what is considered legitimate will 
be defeated. Therefore, that critical one year period 
(with acute known differences within the CPSU) 
was allowed to pass during which the population 
learnt the significance of the fundamental political 
rights they had won as well as their right to 
intervene in a crisis situation. Ultimately when the 
conservative hardliners struck to bring about a coup 
they were faced with a near total popular opposition 
together with an almost complete unwillingness on 
the part of the Army and the KGB to go against the 
legitimate order and the popular will. That was the 
gain from Gorbachev's apparent inaction during 
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1990-91 and the delay In the happening of the 
confrontation so that when it came (with the attack 


from the hardliners) the democratic forces were ina ~< 
better position to rebuff It. However, there were ` 


other weaknesses, nevertheless, which led to a 
systemic collapse within four months of the aborted 
coup. 

This extraordinary development, though several 
months in the making, was still so sudden and 
unexpected that the shock waves it set forth 
continued to cause much discussion and 
introspection as well as requiring new adjustments 
in internaitonal relations throughout the world for a 
long time and this is still continuing. Mikhall 
Gorbachev, who certainly began the process of 
change and later accelerated it, seemed to have 


~ 


lost control though he succeeded In making his exit -- 


with great dignity leaving a society in which thex« 


forces of the people and of democracy will not be 
easily trampled and subdued or brought to accept a 
set-up not in their true interest. In a country 
traditionally characterised as possessing a very 
weak civil soclety and a low degree of participation 
by the common people in political processes (much 
less in decision-making), the overall changes wrought 
about ina little over six years, though not brought to 
a consummate end, had two clear dimensions. 

The first was a very rapid evolution towards a 
law-governed state with corresponding clear definition 
of the fundamental rights of the people including the 
inviolability and security of their person and property. 
The latter, so elementary in itself, was so 
immeasurably significant precisely owing to its near 
absence in the pre-perestroika period that its 
introduction made a qualitative change in the very 
character of the polity. The second was in connection 
with the wellknown Party-State monolithic structure 
which was not only in politico-military-administrative 
control of society but also ran the command-and- 
administer system in lieu of what normally in other 
societies Is understood as the economy. The full 


import of the pecullarity of this system and its total | 


asymmetry or dissimilarity with a normal economic 


system Is hidden behind technical phrases like . 


freedom from market forces, not being subject to 
consumerism, etc. The displacement of the system, 
therefore, was by no means easy and was not to be 
achieved by a straightforward political decision. It 
had to await piece by piece dismantling against the 


powerful resistance by the forces built into the : 


system who not only profited from it but drew 
enormous social power from it. The process was 
taking a long time and was advancing only with fits 
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and starts till an enormous faux pas by the 
conservative vested interests immensely hastened 
_the process and broke down all the barriers to its 
' being swept away. 

How shall we characterise all that development? 
Was it a collapse of communism and socialism as 
claimed by many a friend or foe, or was it rather a 
vindication of the laws of the science of society as 
expounded by Marx and Engels and totally 
misunderstood and disregarded by many who 
called themselves Marxist-Leninists? 


* 


IT is essential to raise this question right at the 
centre of our discussion both in order to have even 
a rough measure of the degree of distortion in the 
hitherto existing socialism from the ideas of its 
founding fathers as well as to appreciate the extent 
f the difficulties In recreating a functioning modern 
gro-industrial system in the former socialist 
countries on an economic basis as distinct from by 
force as hitherto under the command system. For a 
long time the most commonly accepted definition 
has been: socialism is equal to public ownership of 
the means of production (‘public’ being tantamount 
to state in practice). We have to begin by 
acknowledging that this definition is not really 
supported in the works of Marx and Engels as the 
suggested means that a progressive state has to 
adopt in order to ensure either further economic 
development or redistributive justice. On the contrary, 
the role of entrepreneurship in economic development 
Is very clearly and definitely recognised. 
Entrepreneurship from the very elementary 1o 
increasingly complex forms have been present 
through all the stages of social development. But in 
all hierarchical societies there were powerful societal 
factors that acted as a lid, as it were, which 
marginalised this role and kept it within limits. The 
proto-bourgeois beginning had constituted a historic 
breakthrough marking the germination of a new 
mode of production when the entrepreneurs’ 
organisation of production for social exchange 
would account for an ever-increasing proportion of 
the society's total production. That explains why 
Marx charcterised the 'capitalism from below' as the 
‘really revolutionary way’ in contrast to that of 
accumulation from trade and the role of the 
'moneyed people'. 

In this context while we know of the rapacious 
history of primary accumulation as described in 
Marxs well-known chapter in The Capital we 
should remember that the most significant 
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transformation in making the way for the emergence 
of the dynamics of capitalism as a system and a 
mode of production took place in the till-then 
insignificant areas of southern England and Flanders 
rather than in the state of Venice where the 
accumulation from trade and banking, and in Spain 
and Portugal where the loot from overseas 
adventures, were the highest. It is necessary to 
recall all this in order to appreciate that the Marxian 
understanding of capitalism is indeed ambivalent. 
From The Communist Manifesto to Anti-Duhring to 
The Critique of the Gotha Programme, Marx and 
Engels were fervently appreciative of the tremendous 
growth potential of capitalism and of the bourgeoisie 
as the class that was remaking the world in its own 
image. Then they point to the negative propensities 
of capitalism, namely, the concenetration and 
centralisation of capital leading to the growth of a 
new monopoly in society on the one hand, and the 
contradiction between the socialisation and 
universalisation of production and the private 
ownership of the means of production leading to 
chaos and anarchy on the other. While the market 


‘is the regulator of production, the interaction between 


demand and supply increasingly responds only to ` 
demand backed by purchasing power and not to the 
real needs of society leading simultaneously to 
over-production and want. 

Logically all this should suggest that the Marxian 
antidote should also be indicative of a dual attitude 
vis-a-vis these two aspects of capitalism, namely, to 
realise the growth potential from entrepreneurship 
and to act against the negative tendencies. But in 
the event, the revolutionaries and political activists 
who had gathered around the banner of Marx and 
Engels had not given up the many totally erroneous 
millenial and utopian ideas which had been in 
existence for over three centuries from the time of 
Sir Thomas More. Abolition of trade, of profit, and 
certainly of usury, and even of the use of money as 


. Such, were indeed the essential ingredients of their 


programme. 

In spite of the warnings in Engels' Socialism: 
Utopian and Scientific (excerpted from Anti-Duhring) 
and Marx's Critique of the Gotha Programme, these 
utopian ideas had persisted and in Russia they 
were further compounded with a large dose of 
nihilistic ideas. The cautious prudence advocated 
by Marx and Engels requiring a dual attitude 
towards entrepreneurship: and their total fidelity to 
democracy which is to be seen in their concept of 
proletarian dictatorship itself in which what was 
underlined was the dictatorship of the majority of 
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the population, that is, the assertion of the majority 
against the privileged few with their entrenched 
power and interests, while the fullest democratic 
norms would be practised among this majority, elc. 
all that demand our fresh attention. All these details 
were much too complicated and restrictive for the 
elemental revolutionaries! So what was done as 
regards capitalism went way beyond the proverbial 
throwing the baby with the bathwater, irstead of 
eliminating the evils and negative tedencies of 
capitalism what was followed was more like cutting 
off the head for getting rid of the headache with 
consequences that should not be difficult to 
contemplate. 


* 


IN sum, what really happened was that at one level 
there was an intense and bitter factional fight 
among the leaders some of whom acted quite 
treacherously against each other to hijack the 
Revolution from the democratically chosen path as 
decided, say, by the Twelfth Bolsehvik Party 
Congress. But as to why they succeeded that 
cannot be fully understood without keepig in view 
this background of utopianism ardently believed in 
as a Leftwing revolutionary dogma. How strong and 
widespread were the bases of these erroneous 
beliefs can be gauged from the fact that Lenin, no 
traditionaly reformist himself, felt the need of writing 
Left-wing Communism: An Infantile Disorder whose 
advance proof copies were distributed among the 
delegates of the Second Comintern Congress 
(1922). 

Evidently for any reader of Marx and Engels, it 
would have been much easier to point out what 
should be the Communist programme for an 
advanced capitalist country rather than where 
capitalism has taken roots only lately. They had left 
rather scanty suggestions for the countries of the 
second category. All existing socialism, however, 
came about following Communist-led revolutions 
only in countries of the latter category. Of course, a 
fundamenal difference between what Marx and 
Engels had written about and the actual situation 
obtaining most of the time following Communist-led 
victories and characterised as existing socialism, 
was that in the former the founding fathers of 
communism always presumed the majority support 
of the population for the various socio-economic 
measures to be undertaken by the new popular 
regime. in practice, however, the rulers under 
existing socialism never had the confidence of 
enjoying such a popular support as to be able to go 


for a referendum or free elections. Therefore, after 
all the negative experience of existing socialism we 


can perhaps say quite definitely that whether in 7 


category A or catetory B countries, after the victory ^ 


of the Communist-led forces the most essential 
programme must be the further expansion and 
practice of democracy. In category A countries, 
none of the legal and democratic rights already in 
practice can possibly be curtailed or diminished and 
the working class constituting the majority of the 
population must be enabled to expand their 
participation in all political processes (through their 
trade unions or any other historically evolved 
means) Including in all major decision-making ones. 
In all category B countries the first major task must 
be the actual completion of the democratic revolution 
inclusive of all the specific measures that the term 
has historically come to signify. 


production, this should never happen as a wholesale 


$ 


As for public ownership of the means J 


takeover and nationallsatlon as a matter of generai 
policy, as it were. In category A countries where 
concentration and centralisation of capital may be 
presumed to have reached an advanced level, 


. nationalísation should only follow any particularty 


treacherous or anti-national act on the part of a 
particular concern or corporation or where there is a 
large national consensus that a particular industry 
or service would serve the national economy better 
if run under public ownership. In any case such 
nationalisation shall only follow a due process of 
law and public discussion and not as the fulfilment 
of a dogma. In practice there would (and must) be a 
long period of public control over the macro- 
economy before public ownership is actually brought 
about. There is another aspect about category A 
economies which was perhaps not as clear as In 
Marx's time as it has become today. Whereas In 
those industries where the nature of technology 
demand very largescale enterprises, understandably 
at some stage they may go into public ownership 
following a period of public control, but the latest 
sclentific technological revolution is also creating 
new prospects of super modem technology on quite 
small scale. These may continue under private 
ownership for any foreseeable distance in the 
future. 

In category B countries the question of public 
ownership of most of the principal industries and 
services in the present phase of development does 
not arise. The democratic revolution must give the 
maximum encouragement to all potential 
enterpreneuial elements in order to maximise the 
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rate of growth. Public contro! of the direction of 
development together with such limited public sector 
investments as In such spheres where private 
entrepreneurs are unwilling or shy or they lie 
beyond their scope and capacity, etc. must continue 
as effectively as possible. The state must also act 
effectively for maintaining price control and ensured 
regular supply of essential items of mass 
consumption and other such macro-economic 
measures to defend the interests of the weaker 
sections of the population, etc. specially in the early 
stages of development. Consistent democratic 
practice in a fully law-govemed state is the most 
essential step both for modernisation, secular 
practice, and for creating the foundations of a future 
based on equity moving towards socialism. i 


REFERENCE 


d 1. Gramsci, elected the General Secretary of the Italan Communist 


Party in August 1924, was asrested by the fascist police In 
November 1926. Although repression had begun already, there 


was perhaps some idea in Party circles that Gramsci would not be : 
arrested in view of his parliamentary immunity That the Party thus . 
allowed its General Secretary to fall into enemy hands was ground 
enough for considerable self-critcism. But there was still some 
possibility that he could be released after the preliminary trial or 
even sentence. A strange development took place at this stage. A 
Comintern agent (not Italian) persuaded one of the veteran old 
Party leaders, Ruggero Grieco, to write a detalled letter to 
Gramsci, to provide him with encouragement in his loneliness in 
prison and assure him that the work in the party was being 
reorganised in accordance with his ideas. Grieco wrote such a 
iter which, however, also made explicit how crucially important 
Gramsci was to the italan movement, Evidently, all this was with 
the understanding that the Comintern would arrange to reach the 
letter to Gramsci through its clandestine means In the event, after 
a short while the letter arnved with postmark from Moscow - 
addressed to Gramsci care of the Jallor. Even the examining 
magistrate remarked. “You have friends who certainly want you to 
stay In prison a fair biti” The sentence was increased to twenty 
years Such were tha methods resorted to by Stalinism against 
those who dissented. In the post- War years the Italian Communist 
Party carried out extensive researches in all the archival material 
These can be read in Antonio Gramsci and the Party: The Prison 
Years by Paulo Spriano, a leader of the Italian Communist Party. 
[English edition published by Lawrence and Wishart, London, 1979 
(pp. 19-29, 33-45, 149-153)] 
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This article is the last of a three part series on liberalisation of international trade in services. The first two 
articles of this serles—which appeared in the Mainstream issues of October 23, 1993 and October 30, 
1993—examined the definitional and theoretical problems of conceptualising services. This final article 
examines the prospects of negotiating a compromise within the few months left in the Uruguay Round. It 
also outlines a post-Uruguay Hound scenario where Indian concerns spill out of the traditional Third World 


paradigm. 


Introduction 
T he Seventh Round of trade negotiations 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) are the most comprehensive to date. 
The agenda! covers trade in manufactures, 
agricultural products and services.? The talks have 
run aground and been jumpstarted? at least a 
dozen times in the last seven years. For almost two 
years, the talks were stalled as the US and the EC 
were unwilling to compromise on the issue of farm 
subsidies. 

While In all the earlier rounds the rest of the G-7 
fell in behind the US on the agenda, the changes In 
the political-economic scenario has meant that the 
domestic compulsions of other partners, especially 
the European Community (EC), have had to enter 


—Editor 


the calculations.‘ | 

. The numerous false starts and alarms which 
have been the hallmark of the Round are indications 
of a change in the power equations, among the 
participating nations, especially within the Group of 
Seven most industrialised nations. The just 
concluded deal by the US, .Canada, Japan and the 
EC! will cut tariffs on a range of manufactured 
goods and allow a resumption of the trade 
negotiations. Oh services, however, negotiations 
appear to have fallen through. 

Begun when the world was still carved into two 
power blocs, the negotiations in Geneva have been 
slow in catching up with the changed’ economic 
equations.* These new equations and the underlying 
post-Cold War political realities will probably speed 
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up the process of global economic restructuring. 
This process of economic restructuring will herald 
the ‘post-industrial society.” Daniel Bell's conception 
hints that real impact of the servicisation of the 
economy will be on soclety and social relations. He 
defines this as: 
A post-industrial society is not a ‘sub-structure’ Initiating 
changes In a 'super-structure'. It Is one Important dimension 
of a society whose changes pose management problems 
for the political system...ralsa issues of power and distribution 


of privilege in a society. 

If Bell's society is extended beyond national 
borders and given a global entity, the shift from the 
Punta del Este declaration to the proposals of 
Arthur Dunkel through to the emergence of tri-polar 
world is easier to analyse. 

Bell's conception also provides some clues on 
why the earlier blocs disintegrated and the problems 
of a country like India. 


Background 

Negotiations in this area (services) should aim to establish 

a multilateral framework of principles and rules for trade In 

services...with a view to expansion of such trade under 

conditions of transparency and progressive hberalisation 
and as a means of promoting economic growth of all 
partners and the development of developing countries. 

Such framework shall respect the pohcy objectives of 

national laws and regulations to services. 

On first reading the Punta del Este Declaratlon, 
which launched the Uruguay Hound appears 
revolutionary. For the first time in multilateral trade 
negotiations, development occupied centre-stage. 
And in a major concession, liberalisation of trade 
was acknowledged to be an ongoing exercise rather 
than a one-time effort. (Raghavan, 1990:102) 

The industrialised nations could leave happy as 
the declaration accepted "promotion of economic 
growth of all partners", as a goal of the process of 
liberalisation. 

Even the GATT secretariat acknowledged that 
"the declaration in dealing with the interface between 
negotiations on goods and services, represented a 
compromise between two till then opposing points 
of view". (1987:155) 

In reality, all the demands of the G-7 were met 
by the creation of the General Agreement on Trade 
in Services (GATS), a new regime legally separate 
from GATT as the developing nations had 
demanded. But at the same time, it was linked to 
GATT with all GATT rules and procedures applied 
In toto. Also a Trade Negotiating Committee was 
set up to oversee the talks with jurisdiction over 
such manufactured goods and services negotiations. 

As at previous negotiations, the agenda was set 
by the developed nations' bloc. As Honald Shelp 
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(1986:72) points out, the United States Trade 
Committee had "developed a conceptual framework 
for services trade modelled on fundamental GATT 
principles such as national treatment and 
transparency of rules and regulations affecting 
trade". 

Once the US-sponsored issue of liberalisation of 
services appeared on the agenda, the South had to 
first attempt to have these items removed from the 
agenda. Only at a later stage could they introduce 
their set of concerns. 

Because of their all-encompassing and difficult to 
define nature, international trade in services involves 
a review of the limits of protection. "As there is no 
physical crossing of the border, there can be no 
protection of domestic service industries, no tariff 
on Imports," explains Koekoek. (1988:184) 

But liberalisation of international trade in services 


* 


is hampered not just by the regulation tariff barriers ; | 


but the more difficult to dismantle, non-tariff barriers. *^ 


These can be absolute, barring foreigners from the 
market, or only partial—limiting the scope of the 
activities of the foreign firm or giving direct and 
indirect assistance to domestic suppliers to help 
them compete.® 


t 


Power and Politics in Negotiations 

A major lacuna in research on international trade 
negotiations has been the ignoring of the role that 
power and political consideration play in influencing 
decisions. That natlons enter the negotiating room 
with varied positions of strength and weaknesses is 
accepted. Yet to what extent do political 
considerations affect economic decision-making Is 
still unclear. 

Traditionally, free trade has not been negotiated. 
Forelgn markets were ‘freed’ through military victories 
followed by the imposition of unequal treaties. The 
situation has not changed all that drastically in the 
last century. 

Most of the literature on trade negotiations 
concentrates on an analysis of the documents 
without reference to the asymmetrical nature of 
negotiations. Classical literature also appears to 
assume that the negotiator in the less advantageous 
position has no way of pushing through his agenda. 
However, an examination of the results of different 
negotiations and the agreements that emerged are 
proof that economic power does not always translate 
into economic victories at the negotiating table. 

As Bhagwati says: 

The North-South debate and negotatons have reflected 

shifting realities and perceptons of the configuration of 


power within and between these two political entties, 
(1984:12) 
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The lack of a framework of international economic 
relations which includes a discourse on power limits 
any attempt to expand this section. However, there 
has been an attempt to classify the many facets of 
power as they have an impact on the process of 
international trade negotiations. Rangarajan 


(1 a 152) explains: ‘ 
. Economic power cannot be divorced from political 
power. 
2. Power is not static. 
3 The power of countries is not universally exercisable. 
4. Power is cumulative. 
5 The power of the transnational corporations: is 


increasingly important in world trade 
6. The power to disrupt. 
This classification is quite useful in forging a 
preliminary understanding of what happened in 
Geneva.? 


r> Food Subsidies Row 


Traditionally, self-sufficiency in food has been 
accepted as a desirable, even strategically important 
requirement of all nations. Subsidising production, 
barriers to entry of supplies from other countries 
was accepted as non-negotiable. 

In the Uruguay Round, the United States 
attempted to extract concessions on the Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP)'? for the Third World. In 
return they were looking for concessions on services 
trade and related issues like easing of restrictions 
on foreign investment and enhanced protection for 
intellectual property. 

For almost three years, the EC refused to deal. 
Though the Community would gain from liberalisation 
of trade in services and a lowering of barriers to 
foreign direct investment and increased protection 


^. forthe IPRs it was a politically difficult situation. For 


at the top of the EC agenda was agriculture, 
services, direct foreign investment (DFI) and the 
IPRs come much lower down. 

The recent deal on reform of the CAP also has 
more to do with the situation in East Europe, which 
has displaced all other issues from the European 
agenda, than any forecast of the global economy 
being increasingly service-driven." 

Though the divisions within the G-7 largely 
determine the course of negotiations, the same 
divisions have given a -filllp to the negotiating 
positions of the less powerful positions. The Third 
World nations have been able to argue both for and 
against raising of both tariff and non-tariff barriers. 

The impact of these barriers will be examined in 
a country-specific framework.'? This does not imply 
that the national service sub-sectors are 
homogenous or that they are all at the same level of 
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development. Within each national service sector, 
there are some sub-sectors which have the potential 
to be major foreign exchange earners, others where 
the partial liberalisation of trade and investment 
rules would boost indigenous supply and a third 
sector where an open door policy would do no harm 
as there are no domestic suppliers. 

However, this frame will also attempt to reveal 
the differences within the traditional blocs—the 
Group of Forty" the Group of 10 (the Hardliners 
within the Third World)'^ and the Group of 48 (the 
Moderates or the rest of the Third World).'5 

The position of these countries on the issue of 
liberalising services are dependent on the level of 
industrial development and even more dependent 
on whether they have a vibrant indigenous services 
sector with export potential. 


Group of 48 

The moderates include a majority of the 
developing countries and probably most of the 
newly created republics in East Europe and the 
former Soviet Union. They would be the biggest 
gainers from any agreement in the Uruguay Round. 
Most of these countries have a competitive and 
comparative advantage only in the traditional, more 
labour-intensive agricultural sectors and in some of 
the older service sub-sectors. 

For them, any across-the-board liberalisations of 
services would mean a drastic reduction in the cost 
of the imported service. Also by agreeing to the US 
proposal to hold single track negotiatlons they also 
stand to gain other areas where they have a 
traditionaal comparative advantage. 


Group of 10 

The concerns of the ‘hard-line stages" 5 are in 
direct opposition to those of the Group of 40 as 
these nations have the potential to the major 
service exporters in the medium term. However, 
any short-term loss of protection for the domestic 
service providers would jeopardise their long-term 
competitiveness in the international market. For 
these countries, protection of service sectors from 
the transational corporations (TNCs) in the short- 
term is vital for the long-term growth of the 
economy. 


Group of 40 

This group led by the United States has been at 
the forefront of the campalgn to free international 
trade in services. A larger coalition than the G-7, it 
includes all the developed countries. Their policies 
and stands are, however, determined by the G-7. 


, , 
` 
t * 


The Group correctly believes that liberalisation of 
international trade in services could revitalise their 
stagnating economies. Their major argument is: 

As service flows are an essential element of international 

trade based on comparative advantage a decision to 

negotiate a muitiateral framework of rules and disciplines 
' on services is indispensable in any process of negotiations 
aimed at improving and strengthening the trading system 

(Bhagwati, 1987:550) 


Shift in Positions: These positions have changed 
with nations learning to bend with the shifts in public 
opinion. The Group of 48, which has largely gone 
along with the US position through the last five 
years, has begun to splinter. 

The US attempts to roll-back the CAP have been 
successful but at an extremely political and economic 
cost. The confrontation which was postponed has 
forced both the EC and the US to look for allies 
outside the Group. 

The US has two new economic allies in Hong 

Kong and Singapore. Though traditionally a part of 
the Third World, their stake in a fast-paced 
liberalisation of international trade in services has 
aligned them with the G-7. 
. . The EC, on the other hand, has unlikely allies In 
. the hardliners. Though India, Brazil and the rest 
have a stake in a reform of the CAP, they were 
willing to go along with the EC in return for a go- 
slow on liberalisation of intemational trade in 
services." 

The deal on CAP has led to suggestions that the 
predictions of a tri-polar world were pre-mature. 
, And that the US retains her pre-eminent position in 
world trade negotiations. 

The argument has merit in that the US does 
retain an almost hegemonic hold over the Uruguay 
Round. But to extend the argument to negate the 
appearance of an economic triad should pomaps be 
reconsidered. 

For if the deal on CAP reinforces the view of the 
US as hegemonic power, the creation of NAFTA is 
an indicator of the US recognition that in future 
power would flow from regional groupings. 


Super 301 and the Cases of Japan, Canada and 
Korea 

Though it can be argued that the US is no longer 
the force it used to be in the international economy, 
it remains the world's largest consumer. For nations 
who are dependent on the US market for the bulk of 
their earnings or whose leaders are relying on State 
Department support to remain in power, Washington 
still represents a hegemony. | 

Cho Yoon-Je (1987) explains how the major US 
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insurance companies overtumed Korea's policy of 


restricting entry of foreign firms in certain segments i 


À 


of the market. 

The strongest and most effective bargaining force the 

United States used was the threat of retallation against 

Korea's merchandise exports to its market. The United 

States is Korea's largest export market and in 1985 Korea 

had a trade surplus of $4 million with the US. Korea, on tho 

other hand, had fittte leverage in the negotiations. The 

Korean government was very worried about the possible 

protectionist acton against Korean exports, which would 

senousiy affect the Korean market She was thus anxious 

to appear reasonable out of a concern that the United 

States would pass more protectionist legislation Some 

observers also point to the tenuous position of the 

President for life who survives on American support as 

reason for the Koreans agreeing to US demands. 

One of the main reasons for the Canadians 
agreeing to the Free Trade Zone which has been 
suggested periodically for at least a century was the 
fear that a future protectionist Congress would levy 
tax on Canadian imports. This would have the 
potential to wipe out the Canadian economy as 
more than 80 per cent of the exports are consumed 
across the border.'? 


Shift towards bilateral 
unilateralism 

The changes in the economic power balance and 
the rewriting of the political map of the world forced 
a speeding up of the move away from multilateral 
negotiations. The impatience with the slow pace of 
negotiations within the GATT framework and the 
relative success of unilateral actions, like the threat 
of Super 301 actions, marked a shift towards 
bilateral deals. 

Though Canada and Korea had already been 
brought under the Super 301'® umbrella, the policy 
shift only caught media attention with the naming of 
three countries, Brazil, India and Japan, to the 
watch list of unfair traders under Section 301?? by 
the US Trade Representative (USTR). In April 1990 
only India’s name reappeared on the list. 

Brazil moved off the list when the election of a 
new President liberalised the economy and all the 
demands of the US were met.” 

‘ Learning from the Korean and Canadian 
experience and realising their vulnerability to 
sanctions, the Japanese negotiated their way out of 
the list of ‘unfair traders’. Almost immediately they 
initiated steps aimed at setting up an East Asian 
economic bloc to rival the EC and the nascent 
NAFTA. While the moves had begun earlier with 
massive Japanese Investments in South-East Asia, 
capitalising on these investments began in earnest 
only after the Super 301 debacle.” 


negotiations and 
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Though in all the above cases, the US won the 
battle, the Japanese experience reveals the changing 
status of the US. It is also becoming clear that from 

‘the early 1980s to the recent deals with the 
Japanese and the EC, the US has had to make 
more and more concessions, both political and 
economic, to achieve a target.” 

Despite the concesslons, Super 301 remains a 
landmark in International trade policy legislation. 
More effective than any other Instrument of trade 
negotiations for the US it has also done the 
maximum damage to the multilateral negotiations 
process. The Super 301 package ensures that the 
US exporters no longer need to wait for the results 
of GATT rounds. Section 301 and its extensions 
Section 182 (Special 301)* and Section 310 (Super 
301) do not lower barriers to trade. Instead they 


. attempt to delink export concessions from import 


obligations. 

Thus the USTR negotiates a lowering of barriers 
not by offering concessions but by threatening to 
withdraw concessions granted earlier. This threat of 
‘mirror reciprocity’ has had wide publicity since 
1989. However the cases of Korea and Canada are 
evidence that periodic use of the clause had begun 
in the early 1980s following two amendments to 
Section 301 of the Trade Act 1974.5 

Even the recent agreements with the EC on CAP 
and Japan on car sales though a part of the agenda 
were negotiated far from the 114-nation negotiating 
table. Krugman (1989:2) explains: 

A full analysis of the costs and benefits of bilateral tracing 

arrangements would require a healthy dose of political 

science and a careful analysis of the process of bargaining 

in trade negotiations 

What Krugman fails to add is the initiatives taken 
by the TNCs to ensure that state action opens up 
protected service markets. The transnational 
corporations had run a systematic campaign for the 
inclusion of services in the negotiating agenda. 

Technological advances allowed the development 
of globally integrated management information 
systems in all areas of operations. This allowed 
TNCs to diversify into new sectors without loss of 
control as regulation of operations by either the 
source or host nation became virtually impossible. 
Also for most TNCs, the concept of ‘market’ had 
long overtaken national boundaries and assumed 
an International character. 

Thus restrictions, especially by developing 
countries are perceived as barriers not to entry into 
the market but as obstacles to entry into one 
segment of the market, not just as service providers 
(giving them right of establishment) but as a means 
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of controlling investment. Shelp (1986:72) points 
out that exporting a service requires an on-the-spot 
presence in the country requiring the service. And 
as it is virtually impossible to draw a line between 
Services trade and services investment, both right 
of establishment and DFI appeared on the negotiating 
agenda of the Uruguay Round. 

The slow pace of negotiations and a late 
realisation that differences within the Western 
alliance and political considerations would dictate 
the outcome of negotiations forced a rethink of 
strategy. 

Where earlier the emphasis was on a. global 
agreement binding on all 114 nations, the post-1989 
strategy emphasised unilateral action and bilateral 
arrangements. 


The Last Six Months 

The pronounced preference for bilateral deals 
under threat of unilateral action leaves a question 
mark on the likelihood of a multilateral agreement 
coming through in six months. 

A postponement of an agreement to the Challenge 
Round would suit potential service exporters. 
However, that would be the best case scenario. 

What appears more likely is a deferment on 
issues where there has been maximum public 
uproar, like the issue of patent protection and 
extension of the IPRs regime to products. 

In return, potential competitive advantage in 
service exports is likely to be converted to 
comparative advantage In service, thus transforming 
potential major players in the global servicised 
economy into slightly better off Third World nations. 


India Isolated 

The GNS would have been concluded at least 
two years ago but for the vociferous protests of 
India. She spearheaded the struggle for protection 
of nascent service sectors. The rationale for opposing 
liberalisation—welfare loss from liberalisation 
outweigh potential gains from trade works for India 
which has a potential competitive advantage in 
most service sub-sectors. (See Table 1 next page) 
That potential advantage could not be converted 
into a global competitive edge if protectionist 
barriers are scaled down too soon. 

And earlier this year, India was named unfair 
trader. Though the action was expected and largely 
symbolic? there have been ramifications.?" 

But even by 1991, it had become obvious that 
the Group of 10 had become a Group of One. The 
earlier debates had seen*Brazil or India articulate 
the views of the G-10. The rest of the Group had 
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TABLE | 


96 Share of Invisibles in India's Trade (1970-86) 


1970-71 1975-76 1980-81 1984-85 1985-86 


Travel. C 147 328 938 444 6.10 
D 0.86 0 40 0.64 1.77 162 
Transport C 5.63 4.49 2.90 3.18 3.10 
D 3 53 3.56 2.51 3 98 3.21 
Insurance C 0 62 0.66 0.39 0 44 0 40 
D 0.55 0.44 0.24 0.36 0.33 
Investment C 2.56 2.01 6.86 2.90 343 
Income D 12.33 5.20 2.63 6.86 6.37 
Govt notinci C 1.59 1.80 0.70 0.52 0.60 
elsewhere D 1.03 0.59 0.33 0.36 0.49 
Miscell. C 2.93 3.11 §.33 41.68 10.59 
D 3.49 3.12 4.74 5.63 4 58 
Total invisibles C 13.60 15.35 25 54 22.16 24.23 
D 21.73 13.31 11.09 12.98 16.60 


Note: |. An figures are a percentage of total visibles plus 
invisibles. 
u. The figures have not been adjusted for the impact of the 
1973-74 and 1979-80 oll pnce hikes. 
Sources: Adapted from A.C Prasad, 1990. 
largely gone alongwith the views of the leaders. 
` But with Brazil giving in on Super 301 and the 
other South American members (Peru and Argentina) 
following Brazil's lead, India was left to lead? 
Egypt”, Nigeria reeling under the impact of an oll 
glut, Tanzania busy implementing SAP, Vietnam 
which needs US investment and Cuba yet to 
recover from the collapse of the Soviet Union. 

The isolation of India in this context is accentuated 
as her long-term interests no longer match those of 
the rest of the developing world. The large pool of 
human capital and especially the control of the third 
largest source of technical expertise puts India In a 
category distinct from the rest of the developing 
world.” 

In Bels conception of a post-industrial society 
and even earlier in the Fisher-Clark model, the 
services economy is envisioned as being knowledge- 
based. Thus the entire process of negotiations on 
the liberalisation of international trade In services 
should be viewed as a procedure to determine who 

. controls ‘knowledge’ and those who have the 
potential to locate it. Here countries like Indía are in 
direct. 

Bell indicates that: 

the post-industrial society is a knowledge society in a 
double sense: first, the sources of innovation are 
Increasisngly derived from research and development, 
second, the welght of the society measured by a larger 
proportion of the GNP and a larger share of employment—is 
Increasingly In the knowledge field. (1974212) 

India's Isolation thus has as much to do with her 


level of economic development which has: 


trahsformed her into a potential major player in the 
services trade as her political decision to represent 
the Interests of the less developed countries. 


But it is still possible for India to make fresh FA 


alllances with other emerging service exporters?! 
That will.not be simple, but at present the country 
has few options. 


Conclusion 

This series of articles hints at the future course 
of events. More work is required on refining 
concepts and researching theoretical constructs. 
Only then will the implications of a swift or slow 
process of liberalisatjon be evident. 

As at present services are equated conceptually 
and theoretically with manufactured products, the 
analysis can only predict a repetition of the growth 
graph of the last four decades. 

But the post-Cold War world is quite different 
from the post-World Wars world: the economic 
actors have changed and so has the political map. 
And the new recipe. should provide a surprising 
meal. . E 

(Concluded) 
Endnotes 


1. Almost all the literature on the Uruguay Round has been an 
analysis of the draft agreement proposed by the former GATT 
Director-General, Arthur Dunkel This article will examina the 
issue of liberalisation of international trade in services in a 
post-Dunkel scenario. Thus the assumption would be that the 
provisions of the Dunkel draft are well-known and do not 
require repetition. 

2. The inclusion of services In International trade negotiations 
has largely been the contribution of academics who had 
pointed to the importance of liberalisation of intematonal trade 
in services to jumpstart the global economy But ther role in 
defining the course of negotiations has steadily declined. For 
an interesting analysis of the academic communtty's contribution 
and their future role, see Drake ef af, 1992. See also 
Peterson (1989). 

3. Jagdish Bhagwati first used the term m an article, “Jumpstartng 
GATT" (1991) 

4. Framce had recently voiced the EC view that until punitive 

duties on European steel imports into the US are removed, 

they will stonewall the Uruguay Hound. Even though there 
have been some concessions in the G-7 summit, the talks 
could still run aground. 

See text of the Quadrilateral Report on GATT negotiations. 

These equations have been unvelled In the recent move to 

rate countries on the basis of purchasing power parity. The 

implications of the move for internahonal negotations are 
outside the scope of the present exercise and will be dealt 
with in a forthcoming paper. 

7. Danial Bell was the first to outline the likely shape of a 
service-oriented society which he dubbed the ‘post-industrial 
society’ 

8. The differences within the Group of Seven were exposed with 
the United States holding out for a revislon of the European 
Community's Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) and the EC 
refusing for almost four years 
The United States had perhaps hoped that concessions on 


am 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


agricultura! trade to the Third World would provide an 
incentive for the South to adopt the US proposals on 
liIberafising international trade In services and the released 
Issues of extending intellectual property rights (IPRs) protection 
and lifting barriers to direct foreign investment (DFI). 

Though the differences were papered over, they are an 
indicator of the new economic equations being formed. 

Only a sketchy analysis is provided here. Different facets of 
the power struggle in international trade negotiations are 
discussed in Sinha (1990); Thurow (1991) and Garten (1989). 
Bhagwat, 1991a provides an analysis of the problems facing 
the world trading system 

Call for the reform of CAP, which uses up over 70 per cent of 
the EC budget annually In subsidies and market Interventions 
to prevent the crash in prices, have come both from within the 
EC and outside. But the pressure from countries ilke France, 
Spaln, Portugal and to some extent Germany did not allow 
any reform until recently. 

Despite the political compulsions which forced the deal on 
CAP, there are already indications that the agreement is likely 
to be overturned or at least watered-down considerably 

The barrlers to internabonal trade in services are usually 
examined separately for each sub-sector. However, as 
attempts to negotiate multilateral Iberalisation are based more 
on national priorities for the development of the whole sector 
rather than the economic rationale of specific sectors. Again 
these differ among and within countries. To get a holistic 
picture, a country-specific framework is adopted. 

Within GATT, the Group of Seven works through a wider 
network, the Group of 40 more industnalised nations. 

Usually the Hardliners operate as the Group of 15. G-16 is 
however a misnomer. 

The numbers are not a reflection of the actual number of 
members but are a head count of the original group. The 
Group of 10 has lost members, while the others have gained. 

This group was largely led by Brazil, India, Mexico and the 
former Yugoslavia The formation of the NAFTA has removed 
Mexico and probably Brazil from the fist. However, the grolip 


appears to have gained a member in Malaysia and according ` 


to some indicators, South Korea 

These countries with potentia] competitive advantage in 
services stand to gain almost nothing from an across-the- 
board liberalisation of International trade in services. For the 
potential to be converted to a reality they need access to 
technology and space to create a market for thelr services. 
Any General Agreement on Trade in Services (GATS) it has 
been emphasised must commit the contracting parties to a 
multilateral agreement to curb restrictive trade practices, a 
code of conduct for transnatonal corporations, a code of 
technology transfer within the framework of the United 
Nations As Khadria (1991.88), points out, ali these sections 
have to be implemented simultaneously to achleve the desired 
effect 

The EC similarly wanted [iberalisation of international trade in 
services but was willing to compromise as It needed support 
on CAP. 

This economic fear overcame worrles about the potential of 
being swamped by the Americans and their way of ife, the 
resultant loss of identity which had been the main reason for 
earlier refusals to consider a free trade zone. 

Super 301 is a media-created euphemism for Section 310 of 
Trade Act, 1974. This section was added by Section 1302 of 
the Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act, 1988. Philips 
(1989) presents a comprehensive survey of the changes in 
US trade policy brought about by the Introduction of the 
Omnibus Trade Act 


21. 


24, 


31. 


Super 301 is an extension of the onginal Section 301 which 
authorises the US Trade Representative (USTR) to take 
action if a foreign act, policy or practice violates or is 
inconsistent with a trade agreement or is unjustifiable and 
burdens or restricts US exports. 


. One of the first cases under Section 301 was the limits on the 


rights of Canadian broadcasters The US had won that round . 
and increased Canadian fears of how a future protectionist 
Congress would vote. For details see Krommenacker (1984) 
Brazi has a large trade surplus with the US which Is also her 
largest trading partner, making it difficult for any government 
to withstand a face-off with the US. 

The effect of the move was Immediately obvious as Washington 
initated rumours of a Pacific Rim free trade zone to be 
domina ed by herself and Japan. Being leader of a bloc, even 
a dormant one, provided protection against any further Super 
301 style repnsals. At the same time large Japanese 
corporations started high-publicised bids to buy into major 
American firms. This wiH ensure that the two economies are at 
least loosely Integrated and the US too dependent on 
Japanese investment for any future protectionist US President 
or Congress to target Japan 

Refer to Ozawa (1991) for a historical overview of the 
Japanese integration strategy. 


. Bhagwat and Irwin (1987) had foreseen the rise of protechonist 


tendencies in the US and colned the term 'Diminished Giant 
Syndrome' to explain the shift in US trade policy Also see 
Aho (1990) for a sketch of the three different strands of trade 
policy being perused in the US since the mid-1980s. Aho also 
outlines tha likely shape of things to come. 

The section is specially directed at countrles who deny 
adequate and effective protection of the US intellectual 
property rights. All the Section 301 clauses apply in this case. 


. This gave the President the authority to negotiate a lowering 


of barners to trade m both goods and services. This made the 
US the first country to realise the potential of service exports. 
Following amendments in 1974 and In 1979, Section 301 of 
the US Trade Act reads: "includes but Is not limited to, 
services associated with International trade, whether or not 
such services are related to specific products." 

The ongoing process of iiberallsation and moves to ease 
restrichons on foreign investment has staved off action by the 
USTR. 


. The recent US move to tax the allowances of Indian software 


professionals on assignment in the US has worried the 
industry. The government, however has been circumspect in 
voicing rts disapproval of the move, though it is likely to hit one 
of the fastest growing segments of exports. 


. The last member of the group, Yugoslavia no longer exists 


Though in time Serbia may take the place, at present india 
has no support for her stand. 


. Egypt is struggling to cope with the rise of fundamentalist 


elements at home Even otherwise, Egypt has always been 
too dependent on the once-in-three-weeks supply of US corn 
to come out strongly against Washington. 


. China would possibly be in tho same position, At present 


South Africa is perceived as part of the Western alliance. 
When majority rule becomes effective, India or China are 
likely to be natural partners. 

Singapore and Malaysia, appear to be the most likely partners. 
With the EC and the US preoccupied with Bosnia, the 
recession and the problems of the German reunification (not 
necessanly in that order) other unhkely friends would emerge. 
Russia, Ukraine, Belarus and the Czech Republic are potential 


partners. 
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ISCUSSION - 


. Sahmat Controversy 


The Sahmat exhibition—in which one of the panels refers to Ram and Sita as brother and sister—has 
touched off a big controversy. The government which helped to finance the exhibition and other functions 
by Sahmat on August 15, not only got cold feel but has actually launched prosecution against the authors 
of the exhibition. While the government's move to take police action deserves to be condemned, 
particularly when the Sahmat authorities on their own withdrew the exhibition following its criticism in 
Parliament, two articles by Nikhil Chakravartty on the subject in Mainstream (September 4, 1993) and in 
The Economic Times (September 7, *993) questioning the appropriateness of putting up such an 
exhibition have evoked lively comments. He has received both bouquets and brickbats for it. 


Mainstream thus deemed it necessary to open a discussion on the subject. Accordingly, the September 18 
1993 issue of Malnstream carried a contribution from the eminent economist and former Member of the 
Planning Commission, Arun Ghosh. By way of preface to it, Nikhil Charavartty's article on the subject in 
The Economic Times was also reproduced particularly for the benefit of those readers who might not have 
seen the article. Malnstream has invited comments on the subject from the readers and at the end Nikhil 
Charavartty will respond. Prof Upendra Baxi, the Delhi University Vice-Chancellor, N.K. Seth, a well-known 
retired government official, Prof K.N. Panikkar, who teaches Modern Indian History, Centre for Historical 
Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, Sharad Patil, a key figure of Satyashodhak Marxbadi in 
Dhule, Maharashtra, and Prof Anirudha Gupta, a Professor in the School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, are among those who have already participated in the discussion 
with their contributions. Here are a few more contributions. N.V.K. Murthy is the erstwhile Director of the 
Film institute, Pune and the former Director of the Nehru Centre, Bombay; Prof S. Ramakrishnan is from 
Ayanavaram, Madras; K.K. Oza is a Banking and Financial Consultant at Bhavnagar; and Mukul Asthana 
is a Lecturer in Political Science, St. Andrews College, Gorakhpur (UP). —Editor 


Sahmat and Secularism 
N.V.K. MURTHY 





T he debate initiated by Mainstream on the 
ME recent Sahmat exhibition is a welcome and 
necessary one. Some genuine secularists have felt 
that it was inopportune and not too prudent, 
considering the present volatile situation, to include 
the Jataka version of Ramkatha in the panel. One 
recalls a similar sentiment that was expressed 
when the Government of India banned Salman 
Rushdie's The Satanic Verses. 

But let us consider the problem calmly. It is 
exactly when vested interests create a climate of 
hysterical unreason, based on myths, be they racial 
or religious, that it becomes necessary to speak up 
and expose the hollowness of these myths. 

It is no one's case that mythology should not be 
valued. Indeed, mythological epics like Mahabharata 
and Hamayana are a part of our valuable cutiural 
heritage. But, mythology, it must be remembered, is 
an amalgam of fact and fiction, man's dreams and 
despairs, hopes and frustrations. The trouble starts 
when demagogues try to pass off mythology as 
history. The retum of Ram and Sita to Ayodhya 
after their long exile in Pushpaka Vimana ls a fine 
example of man's age-old dream of flying. But to 


accept this as proof that our ancient forefathers had 


_ mastered the technology of aviation is fraught with 


grave consequences. Likewise, it is necessary to 
point out that Valmik's Ramayana is but one 
version of the katha. There are other versions like 
the Jataka version. This is again proof that all this is _ 
mythology and not history. 

It should not be forgotten that Hitler built up 
Nazism on the myth of the superiority of the Aryan 
German and identified the Communist-Jew as the 
enemy. Of course, later anyone who opposed him 
was equated with the enemy. The Sangh Parivar 
has built up the myth of the essence of India being 
Hindutva and has identified the Muslim as the 
enemy. Again, anyone opposed to this concept of 
Hindutva has been equated with the enemy. This 
campaign of myth-building and hatred has to be 
opposed here and now before it is too late. In this 
context one cannot help remembering the tragic 
lament of Martin Niemoller: 

in Germany the Nazis came first for 

the Communists,and 

| did not speak up because | was not 


a Communist. 
Then they came for the Jews, and i 
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did not speak because | was not a Jew. . 

Then they came for the trade unions, 

and | aid not speak up because | was f 
not a trade unionist. i 
Then they came for the Catholics, 

And | was a Protestant and so 


| did not speak up. 
Then they came for me and by that 
time there was no one left to speak 


for anyone. 
| feel that the time to speak up has come. The 
time has come to stand up and be counted. E 


BJP Hoax Exposed 


S. RAMAKRISHNAN 


he controversy over Sahmat has shown to 
T what dismal depths of desperate falsification 
the BJP can sink. 

For one living in far-off Madras, the alarm bell 
was rung by J.P. Mathur, a BJP MP. In his August 
18 speech, he referred to an attack on the Sahmat 
~ exhibition and virtually justified it by stating that they 
had been provoked by one of the exhibition posters 
which depicted Ram and Sita as brother and sister 
instead of as husband and wife. Of course, students 
of the Ram story are aware of the Dasaratha Jataka 
as providing the oldest piece of literary evidence for 
the said story. Those who have studied the prose 
style of the Jataka tale rightly conclude that rt must 
have been written after the rise of Valmiki's epic. 
But it is impermissible to see in the Jataka a blatant 
distortion of the epic’s Kosala story. The Jataka 
must have had an immense oral vogue for centuries 
before Valmiki. The marriage of siblings—Ram and 
Sita—is narrated as a normal, natural habitual 
occurrence. This makes it clear that this story came 
into being ages ago, when such weddings were not 
taboo. 

The fanatics would say that it isn't suprising that 
the Buddha in a former birth had been married to 
his own sister, thereby insinuating that the heterodox 
faith promoted incestuous relations. But they need 
only to be reminded of the Rigveda, the most 
revered scripture of Hinduism. In the tenth mandala 
of Rigveda we have the famous dialogue between 
Yami and her brother Yama wherein she invites him 
to have sex with her. The innocent girl's appeals 
are irresistible. But Yama, representing the new 
ethic, cannot oblige her. Unfortunately, the dialogue, 
as we have it, Is incomplete; so we do not know 
who wins in the end. 

The seers who compiled the Aigvedic hymns 
were great souls. Hence they do not gush forth with 
any sentimental drivel. No wonder, they have left us 
a unique legacy. 

The organisers of the Sahmat exhibition were 
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rightly interested in educating the visitors in the 
multiplicity of history, tradition, and religion. Hence 
several versions of the Ram legend were highlighted. 
When they included the Jain version, in which Ram, 
Lakshman and their father renounce the world and 
‘Sita becomes a nun, and the Javanese version that 
has a role for Adam, the Islamic prophet, how could 
the Buddhist version be ignored? Progressive Hindus 
through the ages have held the Buddha as the tenth 
avatar of the Almighty. So it is all the more 
appropriate that the myth of the Buddha's former 
birth as Ram Is given Its due in the exhibition. 

The BJP-VHP-HSS combine's Hindu fundamen- 
,talism could not tolerate the plurality of beliefs that 
the exhibition broadcasted, and so it took to a 
campaign of misinformation. While the organisers 
had with their commendable caution given in the 
poster the vital elements of the Jataka story, the 
BJP propaganda virtually accused them of having 
drawn the figures of the married siblings. L.K.. 
Advani, the President-elect of the BJP, speaking 
like an Elder Statesman, suggested the removal of 
the poster from the exhibition. To A.B. Vajpayee, 
Leader of the Opposition, it was obvious that the 
poster's intention was to hurt the sentiments of the 
majority community. The secular MPs could have 
easily pricked the bubble by a reference to the real 
poster. But though the exhibition had been 
transferred from Ayodhya to Teen Murti Bhavan in 
the Capital, none of them cared to visit the place. 

Perhaps their touching faith in the integrity of the 
BJP MPs would not allow them to question the 
veracity of their statements. The Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha asked the organisers to take note of their 
comments. Arjun Singh, the Human Resources 
Minister, told the CWC that he had already disowned 
the poster in Parliament. Not to be left behind, the 
CWC also condemned the poster unanimously. 

Meanwhile, the ‘poster disappeared from the 
exhibition. Otherwsie it is difficult to understand 
Nikhil Chakravarttys article in Mainstream 
(September 4, 1993). Assuming that the BJP's 
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attack on the poster was true, Nikhil Chakravartty 
has made a criticism, a job which Arjun Singh 
should have done. Nikhil Chakravartty made one 
feel immensely proud. 

It was then that | read Ratna Kapurs article 


"Mythical inventions of the Hindu Right" in The 
Hindu of September 19. Ratna Kapur exposed the 
fact that the poster did not carry any pictorial 
representation. All glory to Ratna Kapur for a 
off the bluff of the BJP. 


Hostility Cannot Obliterate pon 


K.K. OZA 


amayana and Mahabharata are among the 

two greatest epics of mankind. The most 
popular versions of Ramayana are those of Valmiki 
and Tulsi. Both the epics inspire millions of Hindus 
as, besides being immortal stories, both provide 
object lessons on the need for every man and 
woman to follow their individual dharma. Ram is an 
Ideal son, a husband, a brother besides being an 
ideal king. Sita acquires sidhi by following her 
dharma as a wife. Both the epics are an integral 
part of Hinduism and Hinduism, as one Westem 
observer points out, is not merely a religion of 
sabbaths and holy days but a whole code of social, 
family and individual commandments, operating for 
every alert moment of a Hindu's life, whether one 
likes it or not. 

One, therefore, sees nothing wrong in NC saylng 
that "the Sahmat was not engaged in a mission to 
chase out the Ram legend and thereby purify the 
mind of the Ram believers”. Again, he has simply 
reflected the feelings of millions of Hindus when he 
says that “flaunting a piece like this one provokes 
rather than pacify”. In my opinion, he has just talked 
nothing but commonsense. When | questioned an 
educated young lady, a family friend, as to what she 
would feel if somebody says that Ram and Sita 
were brother and siter, her simple answer was that 
“no one would be so foollsh to put his hand In a 
bee-hive", 

Yet no one would deny that there are many 
anomalies in the religion as it manifests today. 
Many radicals, social reformers and thinkers do 
question certain Hindu dogmas. | may cite one 
example. A totally dedicated woman social worker 
and reformer in Gujarat (who is now no more) has 
set up several rescue homes and vikas grahas fot 
women and children in distress. She, however, 
always refused to attend traditional Hindu wedding 
ceremonles saying that she did: not like to see the 
giri being given away in dan (kanyadan). She felt 
that it was like treating women as chattels. Yet the 
practice continues as nobody feels that there is 
something seriously wrong in the practice. 
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The question is why should one be so puritan? 
While watching the wedding of Prince Charles and 
Princess Diana on TV it was nice to see the 
Princess being led to the altar by her father in the 
traditional manner, while the Prince just walked up 
to the altar. Among the Christians too there is the 
practice of "giving away" the daughter in marriage. 
The example of the woman reformer, however, is 
presented here to show that many amongst us also 
do raise questlons about several beliefs and 
practices. The Hindu religion. is the most maligned 
and our gods and godesses are subjected to 
sarcastic and often vulgar comments, particularly by 
Westerners. But even a staunch Hindu hardly, if 
ever, bothers about who says what. 

This brings us to the question: why is it so? 
Again, a Western writer has an answer. He says: 

in spite of the now powerful influence of a religiously militant 

political party like the BJP, despite—above all—the 

temptation to religious fervour, indeed frenzy, offered by the 
country's hostile relations with the constitutionally Islamic 
state of Pakistan, India's credentials are stil secular. 

He acknowledges the influence of Gandhiji and 
Nehru in this regard. 

However, he says: 

it remains unlikely that modern India would be a secular 

state, if it were not for the traditon of tolerance so 

fundamental to Hinduism it is not merely that Hinduism 

does not recognise heresy, that a Hindu born remains a 

Hindu, whatever he believes, but that Hindu society as a 

whole has histoncally displayed tolerance towards religious 

minorties. 

Why then stretch this tolerance so much it may 
bend or break? It was indeed prudent for the 
organisers to have folded up their exhibition. The 
matter, however, should be allowed to rest there. 


* 


AS regards the fundamental rights so ably discussed 
by Prof Upendra Baxi, who as |’ understand is a 
constitutlonal expert in his own right, may | draw his 
attention to the fact that they are more misused 
than any other provisons of the Constitution? At one 
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time some 1800 junior officials had filed writ 
petitions in the Gujarat High Court alleging that the 


violated as they felt that promotions were taking 


Ñ fundamental rights of each one of them was 


pu 


place on merits disregarding seniority. Hundreds of 
such writs are pending all over India at any point of 
time which, as per my own experience, negates 
efficient management of the concerned institutions. 

It is now well known that different power groups 
hold the nation to ransom to further their own 
interest to the detriment of the weakest sections of 
the society. May | also ask him as to what will be 
his reaction if a student strips himself naked in his 
own chamber as a protest alleging that the basic 
rights of the students are being violated by the 
university? | know a case where an actress in New 
York entered a bus fully dressed. However, while 


. hearing her destination where press photographers 


! 


^ 


{were waiting, she took off her clothes with only a 


bikini on her. The picture created a furore in the city 
and the police hauled her up before a magistrate. 
She said what she had done was to get publicity. It 
showed that the public did not approve of such a 
conduct though it can hardly be considered as 
violative of anybody's rights. Maybe these are 
absurd examples; but at the same time they do 
convey that general beliefs die hard. And what good 
would come out of such exercises like the one 
undertaken by Sahmat? Why should a few 
intellectuals arrogate to themselves a right of 
freedom of speech and expression’ in such an 
absurd and provocative manner? And one would 


wish that Prof Habib explains the points he has 


made to the Irananians and Bangladeshis. 

Political freedom is hollow without economic 
democracy. We are not a democracy but a functional 
anarchy. Let us devote our efforts to eradicate the 


hunger of millions of our countrymen. Let us also 
admit that we are yet to mature to understand the 
meaning of fundamental rights. 
The following is a quotation from Study of History 
by Arnold Toynbee which appears to be apt here: 
The outer surface of a religion reflects the style of the time 
and place in which the religion originaly took shape. The 
heart of a religion is a response to perennial human spiritual 
needs. In a time of unusually radical and rapid technological 
and socia! change, such as we are experiencing today, 
religions may present themselves in unfamillar forms; yet 
beneath the surface, their essence may prove to be the 
same as that of the historic religions which we recognise as 
being refigions, where we adhere to them. Religion [s one of 
the intnn3ic faculties of human nature. At any rate, hitherto 
every human society, and every individual participant. in 
every society, has had a religion. Neither unawareness nor 
indifference nor hostility can eliminate religon from human 
life. 
As regards the right to freedom of religion, 
Section 25 is very clear. It says: 
Subject to public order, morality and health and to other 
provisions of this part, ali persons equally entitied to 
freedom of conscience and the right freely to profess, 
practice and propagate religion 
It Is obvious that this right is limited so as to 
ensure that public order is not disturbed and that it 
should not violate the sense of morality of a 
community. Under this provision a man can hold 
any beliefs and may exhibit his ideas and beliefs in 
such overt acts as are enjoined or sanctioned by his 
religion. One wonders how Prof Habib or for that 
matter any other of the intellectual group, got the 
right to defame the beliefs of millions who follow 
Hinduism. The freedom is granted keeping in view 
the activities of the Christian missions, and also to 
ensure freedom of all those who form minority 
groups. The freedom is not given to malign bellefs 
of others. One hopes that the researchers would 
keep thelr beliefs to themselves. ii 


Asahmati with Sahmat 
MUKUL ASTHANA 





T his is in reference to ‘The Right to Know’ by 
K.N. Panikkar. (Mainstream, October 16, 
1993) 

The people indeed have a right to know. In their 
exercise of this right they wish to know the secret 
relationship between Sahmat and the dissident 
Congressmen led by Arjun Singh. The people have 
also a right to communicate. And they have 
communicated, through their representatives in 
Parliament, that they are in absolute asahmati with 
Sahmat. 

In his zeal to defend Sahmat Prof Panikkar has 


turned the people's right to know into an intellectuals 
right to tell. The latter simply does not exist. The 
intellectuals may have a duty to inform. But were 
the Sahmat intellectuals, to borrow an expression 
from Kant, ‘acting from duty’? 

As a historian the writer will perhaps not agree 
that sometimes the process of uncovering the 
historical roots of a thing ends up in uprooting the 
thing Itself. It is, therefore, advisable not to disturb 
the long cherished value system of a people. To 
accept the strategic limitations of communication is 
not a retreat but only a praxis. | 
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Sangh Parivar in UP 


D.R. RAJAGOPAL 


few weeks have elapsed since the four 
y charlots of Hindutva got together at their 
socio-religious-political jambooree in Bhopal to 
celebrate their own version of the Discovery of India 
in the wake of the tens of hundreds of thousands of 
miles they logged, the countless haunting or 
memorable hours they spent on the road(s) and the 
numerous “bridges” of hope, faith, confidence and 
robust optimism they “built” with the millions of 
docile, devout, dedicated, democratic though 
impoverished grassroot masses. 

This “surging humanity", of course, embraced 
priests, pilgrims, pseudo-scholars and petty-fogging 
puritans of Hindutva. Alas... there are no credible or 
reliable well-documented accounts to suggest or 
explain if the enthusiastic and patronising occupants 
of the four chariots of Hindutva are today any wiser, 
or intellectually even richer and superior in cerebral 
terms, after their prolonged daily “exposure” with 
the often unlettered, almost destitute millions of 
people, everywhere! 

Anyway, now perched on their familiar and often 
exalted political turf and still basking under the 
delirious effects of the "free" and unadulterated 
publicity by both print/electronic media, a spiralling 
number of both Hindi and English language daily 
newspapers and magazines, and also daily 
interviews by radio/TV and news clips/broadcasts, 
the charioteers are today blissfully happy with their 
“Mission Impossible” fulfilled! 

The charioteers, their protagonists and their 
hangers-on are today all engrossed in the task of 
meticulously drawing up their political balance- 
sheet! Their calculations on their carefully drawn up 
final political balance-sheets shall probably factually 
portray their final political/'emotive “conquests” and 
the additional mileage they might have piled up! 

Admittedly, these charioteers of the Sangh Panvar 
are indeed self-styled visionaries, who try to exude 
great faith, hope and confidence. Indeed, today, in 
the pre-election atmosphere and the run-up to the 
polls in the four Hindi-heartland States in northern 
India, these “self-sacrificing” advocates of Hindutva 
are amidst great expectations in a vast region, 
involving 1093 legislators, representing over 300 
million people! 

And besides, what is significant is that the Sangh 
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Parivar “administered” this reglon: Rajasthan, 
Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh for a fitful 26-28 months, till the Black 
Sunday of December 6, 1992, the day the demolition 
of the Babri Masjid in Ayodhya took place. 

Be all this as it might, Ayodhya, and not the saga 
of the sojourn In India by the four chariots of 
Hindutva and also not the much-advertised political 
urbanity or sophistication of the BJP's self-styled 
great helmsman, Lal Krishna Advani that would 
most probably help catapult the communal combine 


a 


of the Sangh Parivar into political power, though by~~ 


a wafer-thin majority or a whisker margin in the 425- 
strong Uttar Pradesh Legislative Assembly. 

The popular slogan is "whoever wins/rules UP, 
wins/rules the other three Hindi-heartland States....!” 
Maybe it would be a hung legislature! 

This claim of “whoever captures UP shall manage 
to capture the other three Hindi States: Rajasthan, 
Himachal Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh..." has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the formidable 
political strength, stoic determination, political 
experience and/or captivating personality of the 
short, cherubic, moustached Mulayam Singh Yadav, 
the former Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh and 
fearless leader of the breakaway Samajwadi Party 
(SP). 

Significantly, an extremely politically sharp 
Mulayam Singh Yadav who knows the value of his 
own singular political worth, has abandoned all his 
past associations—personal, social and political— 
with both the former Prime Ministers, Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh and Chandra Shekhar. 

Even. more significantly, he boycotted the 


 Ghaziabad "summit" of squabbling Janata Dal 


leaders and has kept beating his steady daily drum- 
beat on the extraordinary political significance the 
SP's electoral alliance with Kanshi Ram's Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP). 

Equally, an absolutely confident Mulayam Singh 
Yadav is least worried about the latest opportunistic 
pre-electoral "political patch-up" between various 
feuding political factions of the Janata Dal, who 
have all pledged to try to be politically "reborn" 
once again as "a united" Janata Dal! 

The main strength or source of support for 
Mulayam Singh Yadav is the large proliferating 
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humanity of the Backward Classes and OBCs 
(Other Backward Classes) as well as Muslims, who 


“alone constitute 31-37 per cent of the population in 
,populous (137 million plus) Uttar Pradesh! 


* 


ONE of the cardinal (most Important) political 
factors going for Mulayam Singh Yadav all along 
has been the stark reality the he came down heavily 
in pure strong administrative terms against the 
viclous propaganda of the Sangh Parivar, while he 
was the Chief Minister of UP. This is obviously yet 
another feather in Mulayam Singh Yadav's political 
cap or an asset ín his political armoury. 


. Given this balance-sheet of Mulayam Singh 


Yadav, it is extremely hard for the "unified" or 
"reborn" Janata Dal to ignore or dismiss this 
positive element in Mulayam Singh Yadav's political 
strength and in his political public appeal and pull to 
draw people towards him. 

Thus, the impression gaining rapid ground and in 
circulation now, a few weeks prior to the elections in 
the four Hindi States, is that while Mulayam Singh 
Yadav (in close pre-electoral alliance with Kanshi 


Ram of the BSP) could afford to ignore the "unified" 


Janata Dal, neither the "reborn" JD nor the RSS- 
BJP-VHP combine, and not even the "mighty" 
Congress party could afford to ignore MSY (Mulayam 
Singh Yadav) or even try to take him on in the 
electoral-political stockade! MSY is no push-over. 


On the cóntrary, as political realists concede, : 


only a realistic United Front rustled up even at this 


late hour could probably concelvably help to - 


checkmate and even defeat, if not politically destroy 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and his electoral ally, Kanshi 
Ram of the Bahujan Samaj Party, in the elections in 
Uttar Pradesh. But other political analysts disagree. 
For, these critics suggest Mulayam Singh Yadav 
“controls only five districts in central UP out of the 
total of 65 districts in entire UP, and Kanshi Ram 
too controls another five...while V.P. Singh straddles 
the central districts, and Kalyan Singh controls 
some districts in eastern Uttar Pradesh...What MSY 
wants is ‘total abject surrender of others, long 
before the .elections...! Other ‘leaders’ find it 
absolutely outrageous, insulting and humiliating...!" 
Therefore, for many analysts, the elections in UP 
in particular are all a "toss-up". The Sangh Parivar 
much to its own alarm and even despair, finds itself 
increasingly isolated from the mainstream political 
parties, political fronts and political alliances: the 
"unified" Janata Dal, the Leftists, Congress party, 


who are all either singly or in combination resolutely 


. determined to trounce or whip the Sangh Parivar 


into humiliating electoral defeat! This is indeed a tall 
order. 

Not surprisingly, in the post-janadesha yatra 
political phase, the politically ambitious Sangh 
Parivar finds itself saddled with only one option: the 
tiresome, incredibly boring, politically sterile political 
slogan or war-cry: "Mandir or Masjid", making its 


very frequent rounds, with unpredictable political, 


emotive and pshychological consequences. 

All this doesn't alter the fact that amidst all the 
current opportunistic switch of political forces and 
their alliances in the politically unstable state of 
Uttar Pradesh, suggests that the Sangh Parivar, 
though awash with enormous funds and a vast 
"army" of young volunteers or cadres as probable 
poll candidates, finds the going very tough. 

What would indirectly benefit the RSS-BJP-VHP 
combine to "effectively hait and stop" the alliance of 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and Kanshi Ram on their 
brain-storming campaign In Uttar Pradesh would be 
the formation of an effective Leftist alliance and/or 
the possibility of a realistic alliance between the 
Congress Party and credible IUML's factions (Indian 
Union of Muslim League) and/or other representative 
Muslim parties. - 

The prospects for either of these are very hard if 
not remote, given the current state of morale, 
organisational strength of many quarrelsome political 
partles and the climate of dissent, which plagues all 
political parties today. Therefore, as many analysts 
suggest, Uttar Pradesn is "up for grabs" though not 
necessarily the "pre-poll political pocket burrough" 
of Mulayam Singh Yadav and of his ally, Kanshi 
Ram of Bahujan Samaj Party. 

The fact that an opulent, organised national 
Opposition party like the Advani-led BJP—which is 
absolutely cocky and confident of forming its own 
government in the Centre, sooner than later—should 
fall back on a sickening single-point programme of 
the "construction" of the Temple for Shri Ram, at 
the disputed though hallowed site of the Temple- 
Masjid at Ayodhya, for winning the elections, is a 
frank confession of its political bankruptcy and 
ineptitude, after all its heroic claims and brief fling In 
power In all the four Hindi States of India (that is, 
Bharat). l 

Equally galling is that other political parties have 
failed to lure Uttar Pradesh away from the political 
(Temple) blandishment of the BJP! a 
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and access across the world With offices stationed 
make ITC the ideal trading around the world, ITC's 
partner. And, as the country’s International Business Division / 
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variety of value-added products 
and services. 
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seeds, tea, coffee, spices, 
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business with India, talk to us 
We've made the world our 
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Though it has to be admitted that in the 
medieval age the Brahmin Ramananda was 
the first to give voice to the cry of unity, 
which is India's own, and in consequence lost 
his honoured privileges as a Brahmin guru, 
yet it is none the less true that most of our 
great saints of that time, who took up this 
cry in their life and. teaching and songs; 
came from the lower classes, one of them 
being a Muhammadan weaver, one a cobbler, 

and. several coming from ranks -of | Society | 
whose touch would pollute. the drinking: g 
water of the respectable section of Hindus.: 

. And thus the living voice of India ever found 
its medium even in the darkest days of our 

. downfall, the voice which proclaimed that he 
only knows Truth who knows the unity of all 
beings in the spirit. | 
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serious injury. Sometimes leading to disablement 


While no amount of precaution can prevent an accident, it 
helps to take a Personal Accident policy from New India. 
Just a small step to take the financial sting off the accident. 


New India's Personal Accident Insurance Policy covers you 
against death, loss of sight/heanng or disablement of any 
kind and weekly compensation for temporary total 
disablement due to an accident. All this at a payment of a 
nominal premium.  - 


With-additional premium you could cover against Medical 
expenses following an accident. 


You can even avail of a family package discount on the 
premium when you cover your family. 


For further details contact us at our nearest office.We have 
over 1200 offices. 


NEW INDIA, ASSURANCE 





(A subsidiary of General insürancs Corporahbon of India) 
H.O. 87, M.G. Road, Fort, Bombay - 400 001. 


India's largest General Insurance Company 
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Every Indian manufacturer of 


passenger and commercial vehicles 


is participating. 


Ashok Leyland, Telco, DCM Toyota, the Eicher 
Group, Swara; Mazda, Bajaj Tempo, Mahardra 
& Mahindra, Escorts, Maruti Udyog, Hindustan 
Motors, Premier Automobiles, Bajaj Auto, the 
Hero Group, Kinetic Engunearing, LML and the 
TVS Group, will be thore 


The Auto Expo '83 will offer manufacturers of 
gulomotres components, accessores and other 
allied products an rpa! platform to market their 
products to the OEMs 


sbroad would offer excellent prospects for 
exports, joint ventures and technology transfers 


So, book your apace at the Auto Expo '83 now! 
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EDITORIAL 


Ihe New Perspective 


ne more year has passed in Mainstream’s chequered life. Completion of thirtyone years In the face of heavy odds has not been an 
[e] easy task for a modest venture like this publication, bereft of the power and strength of the moneybags. This Is not grasped in full 

measure by many Including some of our well-wishers. Nevertheless, that there Is a general consensus among large segments of our 
intellectual community over the positive role this weekly has been playing for over three decades In moulding public opinion on the diverse 
political, economic, social issues and problems before the nation and the world at large without any allowance to narrow outlook, prejudices 
and attitudes is in Itself a tribute to its existence and a source of Inspiration for its sustenance In the days ahead. 

The year that has passed has thrown up one of the most formidable challenges before the Indlan polity since our achlevement of 
independence from foreign yoke more than fortysix years ago. At a time when ethnic conflicts and religious confrontation are assuming 
menacing proportions on the global plane, this country has undergone the trauma of a majoritarian onslaught on one of the solid plllars of 
our pluralist national identity: secularism. And on a scale seldom experienced In the past. Although the dress rehearsal of such an offensive 
had been going on for quite some time—since 1989-90 to be precise—it began in right earnest with the demolition of the 400 year old 
structure at Ayodhya, a mosque named after Babar, the founder of Mughal rule in India, on the specious pretext that a temple dedicated to 
Lord Ram had stood at that very spot. The question is: was It necessary to demolish the structure to propitiate Ram? Was the mosque in 
any way obstructing the devotees from offering prayers and worshipping Him? The motive was not religious but polltical. And the objective 
had become more than transparent much before the destruction of the Babri Masjid was carrled out by fanatics: to Instigate communal 
tensions countrywide in a bid to realise the stirng call of Hindu fundamentallsm—"Hindulse India and militarise Hindulsm"—which strikes at 
the very root of Hindu religion and culture as also Indian natlonhood. 

The communal! carnage in large parts of urban India that followed the vandalism at Ayodhya last December was a grim reminder of the 
days of partition when freedom from alien rule was punctuated by savage riots which cast a lasting slur on our subcontinental civilisational 
history. The role of the Union Government and the ruling party at the Centre was that of a passive onlooker—if not an indirect abettor—of 
the crime. But worse, secular forces outside the ruling party establishment did precious litte in terms of mobilising public opinion and offering 
active resistance. Of course, stray demonstrations, rallies and conventions—and notably the Bombay cltizens' spirited intervention during 
the Shiv Sena sponsored anti-Musllm pogrom—did contribute towards rallying concerned intellectuals against such attempts to reverse the 
character of our secular democracy; yet an overall counter-offensive on the ideological plane was missing precisely when such an 
endeavour was the crying need of the hour. Instead thoughtless moves by the Central authorities (In dismissing the BJP run State 
Governments) and overenthuslastic “secularists” in adopting steps that could easily be exploited by the forces of communal fanaticism to 
further their nefarious designs only aggravated the situation on the communal front and Intensified the majoritarian onslaught. 

Alongside this onslaught the Union Government's handling of the Kashmir problem has complicated conditlons in that trouble-torn State 
as the secessionist movement there gains ground. No doubt the idea of secession has been encouraged by both Pakistan and the US, with 
the former betraying hme and again through its actions the impression that its very existance rests on the foundation of hatred towards India 
(something springing from the time-worn two-nation theory which was dealt a body blow with the birth of Bangladesh). But its active 
intervention in support of Kashmiri secessionism cannot obliterate the fact that Islamabad is dead set against genuine Independence of 
Kashmir as its sole Interest lies in the region's Integration with Pakistan. it is in this setting that an innovative approach on the part of India 
far from the beaten track—and distinct from the course of third party mediation advocated by Washington—can result In a genuine political 
resolution of the vexed problem by granting maximum possible autonomy to Kashmir within the Indian Union. The peaceful end of the 
Hazratbal siege without any damage to the shrine Is of course a victory of the commendable restralnt shown by the authorities and the 
security forces. However, the South Block occupants are still too Indecisive and reluctant to take bold Initiatives in Kashmir. 

While drift has become the hall-mark of the dispensation In power at the Centre, there is an unholy alliance among ail constituents of our 
political spectrum in perpetuating the status quo. At the same time the democratic rights of citizens are under attack with the aid of money 
and muscle power. This Is most pronounced wherever the deprived sections are effectively rallled In asserting their Identity and demanding 
their legitimate due. 

In the economic sphere the globalised market-friendly approach of the Finance Ministry is causing havoc to our time-tested strategy of 
self-rellance. The public sector is being systematically dismantled abandoning the Nehruvian vision. Instead of debureaucratisation of the 
state enterprises their assets are being indiscriminately sold off for a pittance thus undermining the overriding national interests. And the 
open door policy towards multinationals (in such areas as food and beverages having little relevance to our priority concerns) is only 
heightening anxiety over the essence of the Centre’s much-touted economic reforms: to subserve the Interests of the dominant economies 
of the West. The increasing reliance on the World Bank and IMF for assistance Is Inexorably pushing us Into the debt trap. The 
consequences of such a suicidal path—as also the uncritical acceptance of the Dunkel proposals—would become evident in the near future. 

This being the daunting scenario Mainstream is striving to project in this forbidding backdrop a new perspective, a perspective almed at 
successfully combating the concept of “milltarised Hinduism” alias the Hindutva of the Sangh Parivar now making a decisive attempt to 
seize power at the Centre, strengthening self-reliance both in the political and economic fields, and reversing the current trend of the South 
Block kowtowing to the sole superpower which is hellbent on exercising its "sovereign" right to trample underfeet the soverelgnty of the 
developing states (by virtue of Its military prowess when the weakness of Its economic callbre is becoming apparent with every passing day). 
This "sovereign" right of the White House In Washington is the most potent threat to global peace and International security in the present 
period as i$ borne out by actual experience in Iraq and Somalia in particular. 

The new perspective upheld by Mainstream is based on the values of freedom, independence of thought and action, as well as Justice 
this Journal has espoused since Its birth In 1962. Its projection of such a perspective as It steps Into Its thirtysecond year is in effect Intended 
to focus attention on the Imperative need to return to the principles and tenets of our freedom struggle rooted in unalloyed nationalism, 
secularism and democracy; and thereby ensure our self-reliant and confident progress amidst all adversity. 

November 17 S.C. 
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A new surge of industrial energy is charging 
the country. The waves of a freer economy are 
making their presence felt. The challenge of 
competition, enterprise and exports is more exciting 
than ever before. This is the climate of business that 
inspires Tata Steel to break new frontiers and seek 
uncharted horizons. 


The pioneering steel company that signalled 
India’s advent into the industrial age is, today, 
striving to make the nation globally competitive with 
the inputs of world-class technology and quality. 

It has undertaken a modernisation drive, now in its 
third phase, worth crores of rupees. Its 
collaborations with international front-rankers like 


Morgan, Korf, Thyssen, Davy-Mckee and 
The Timken Company, have helped it to assimilate 
expertise and experience across a wide spectrum of 
products and process know-hows. 

By the turn of the century, Tata Steel, through 
its continuing export thrust, targets to earn over a 
thousand crores in foreign exchange. Today, it is 
poised to set yet higher goals for itself and seize the 
opportunities of tomorrow. 
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THE HINDU Group of Publications brings you news 
from all over the world. Keeping you informed on 
literature, music, business, science and technology, 
sports and entertainment The best way to keep 
pace with the world. 


THE HINDU: Trusted for its commitment to 
quality journalism. 


THE SPORTSTAR : The colourful sports weekly for all 
- ages. Giving am exhaustive coverage of national and 
. Se 4 international sports. 


. FRONTLINE: The fortnightly news magazine covering 
politics, international business, finance, art and wild life. 
Frontline is extremely popular for its exclusive 

photographic journalism 
THE HINDU INTERNATIONAL EDITION : A digest of 
^" a weeks news for readers abroad 


The Hindu Group of Publications — patrons of 
fine arts for over a century: 
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PRESIDENT 
REPUBLIC OF INDIA 


- 


MESSAGE 


It gives me pleasure to extend 


felicitations to "MAINSTREAM" on completion 
of 31 years of publication. 

I wish all those who are associated 
with the Weekly continued success in increasing 
national awareness’ about the manifold tasks 
of economic and social development which 


engage the energies of our people. 


(SHANKER DAYAL SHARMA) 


New Delhi 


November 16, 1993 





PRIME MINISTER 


MESSAGE 


I had just completed my first few months of ministerial office, 
in Andhra Pradesh, when Mainstream began and it was not until it 
was already a few weeks old that I came to chance upon it. We have, in 
our own ways, grown up together. As a refreshing departure from the 
beaten track, Mainstream brought together what its Editor thought was 
worth saying on issues which he thought were important enough to be 
commented upon. This was not surprising given the fact that the Editor 
was Nikhil Chakravartty. For the reader, there were many encounters 
with scholarship, which stirred within him that magical chord of 
discovery. 


Mainstream has also chosen to keep its distance from the 
whims and commerce of the market place. No reader can but respect the 
intellectual integrity of an Editor who allows his style and imprint to 
determine his readership, rather allow it to happen the other way 
around. This could lead to some kind of isolation but on the whole, it is 
good that at least some journals deliberately choose simplicity and 
unostentatious presentation, depending solely on solid content. It is a 
desirable if rare alternative to the glamourous run that one finds in such 
abundance today. This is an accessible alternative, which frees the 
mind to venture into the more secluded byways of thought, debate and 
concern, and allows itself to be enriched by their environs. 


It is this very alternative that all of us who think about, care 
about and worry about our nation and our world seek. In the event, it 
has vindicated its name and its mission. My heartiest compliments on 
the occasion. 


f. V- PP 
(P.V. Narasimha Rao) 
New Delhi 
November 5, 1993. 


B 


I am happy to know that Mainstream is bringing out its annual number in 
November. It has been my privilege to send to my friend Nikhil Chakravartty my 
greetings and good wishes on such occasions in the past. Nikhil is a rare 
species of journalist with firm convictions on the socio-economic issues that 
confront the nation. Mainstream has been the medium through which he has put 
forth fearlessly his views on the current economic problems. 


Mainstream has during the long years of its existence espoused the cause of 
the weak, underprivileged and deprived sections of society. It had never 
faltered in exposing the subterfuges adopted by the rich and the influential to 
corner a larger share of the national product for a smaller section of the 
community. It has maintained at all times high professional standards in 


* Journalism. 


In the current context of our national affairs constructive journalism has an 
important role to play. We cannot allow the Mandir-Masjid dispute to destroy the 
basic harmony that exists between the Hindus and Muslims in the far-flung 
villages of the country. Misuse of religion for gaining electoral advantage to 
the detriment of national solidarity is a crime that our progeny will not 
forgive us. Bartering away India'a economic sovereignty for the sake of 
temporary relief from foreign financial and multilateral institutions will take 
its toll sooner than later. The self-respect of a nation enhances in proportion 
to its self-reliance. 


After the first flush of euphoria over our independence, our democracy is 
threatened with instability. Since 1989 there has been no firm Government with a 
majority in the Lok Sabha and the trends do not indicate any improvement in this 
direction. On the contrary it appears that a single party majority in the Lok 
Sabha will soon pass from fact to memory. The nation has to devise measures to 
meet the contingency betimes lest events overtake us and go beyond redemption. 


In these and other acute problems, Mainstream has to serve as a Pole Star to 
the ship-wrecked mariner. 


I wish Sumit Chakravartty every success in the responsible work he has 


- Mene ole 


Madras-28 (R. Venkataraman) 
2.11.1993 Former President of India 


undertaken and Mainstream continued success. 








FULFILLING PEOPLE'S ASPIRATIONS 


. Andhra Pradesh, under the dynamic leadership of Chief Minister Sri Kotla 

.. Mijayabhaskara Reddy, is marching on the path of allround development, 
fulfilling the hopes and aspirations of the people. A number of far-reaching 
schemes and programmes are under implementation in the State with 
active participation of the people. 


Some Highlights: 


* 


* 


* 
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Launching of Pattadar Pass Book Distribution Programme from November 1, 1993 for the benefit of 
farmers. 

Sale and consumption of arrack banned throughout the State from October 1, 1993 with the 
objective of ensuring the well-being of the poor. 

A record investment of Rs 949 crores proposed for power sector during 1993-94 and additional 
power generation of 820 MW is expected. 

Sanction of Southern Gas Grid is a milestone in the efforts for maximum power generation „in the 
region. 

Foundation laid for 200 MW gas based power plant at Jegurupadu in private sector: 1000 MW 
thermal power stations proposed at Visakhapatnam and Krishnapatnam (Nellore District). 

A Rs 1922.26 crores agricultural development programme drawn up to usher in a second Green 
Hevolution and develop agriculture in rainfed and dry lands. 

Remunerative support prices ensured for different crops and fertilisers belng supplied at subsidised 
prices. ; 
1993-94 declared as “Minor Irrigation Year" and action plan with outlay of Rs 300.84 crores 
proposed to be implemented. 

A record number of 1.24 lakh agricultural pump sets energised last year; the slab rate on power 
consumed by farmers reduced to Rs 75 benefitting 14 lakh farmer families. 

1.50 lakh pumpsets to be energised this year. 

Coal linkages assured for the Thermal Power Stations of Ramagundam, Kothiagudem, Visakhapatnam 
and Krishnapatnam from Singarini Colleries. 

Irrigation sector provided Rs 537.02 crores (28 per cent of the total budget) in 1993-94; a number of 
projects taken up for the speedy development of backward areas in Rayalaseema and Telangana. 
Foundation laid for Narasimha Raya Sagar Reservoir at Gorakallu in Kurnool district costing Rs 260 
crores and providing irrigation to 2 lakh acres. . 

Central Water Commission gave clearance to 8 Medium Irrigation projects to irrigate 33,838 HA of 
land to be implemented during the Eighth Plan. 

Irrigation facility proposed for 5.28 lakh acres land belonging to 3.59 lakh SC families and 
Horticulture to be developed in 40,000 acres belonging to SC farmers. 

Quantity of subsidy rice to White Card holders Increased to 20 Kgs from 16 Kgs benefitting over 4.56 
crore population. 

Andhra Pradesh is in the forefront in weaker section housing programme; 4.42 lakh houses 
proposed to be built this year. 

Central clearance received for the scheme to supply drinking water to Hyderabad and Secunderabad 
from Nagarjunasagar. 

Hyderabad to be developed as Mega City at a cost of Rs 913 crores. 


AA Government Q)edicated to the “Welfare of the People 


ISSUED BY THE COMMISSIONER, INFORMATION & PUBLIC RELATIONS, HYDERABAD 
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For a New Strategy of Development 


K.R. NARAYANAN 


The author, the distinguished diplomat, educationist and Vice-President of India, delivered an address at 
the Annual Day of the National Council of Applied Economic Research sometime ago. This contribution is 


based on that address. 


uman-centred development Is the major theme 
in contemporary national and international 
thinking. It is now realised that people are the 
centre-piece of economic development. "The process 
of economic development," said the Report of the 
UN Committee on Development Planning, "is coming 
increasingly to be understood as a process of 
expanding the capabilities of the people." The 
UNDP's Human Development Heport 1990 came to 
the conclusion that "growth with equity is the 
“optimal combination for generating good macro- 
conditions needed to achieve human development 
objectives". Thus, the basic objective of development 
has been spelt out as creating a conducive 
environment that enables people to lead a long and 
healthy life, to be literate and knowledgeable, and to 
maintain a reasonable standard of living through 
satisfaction of thelr wants. However, in the midst of 
pre-occupation with GNP growth rates, savings and 
investment, imports and exports, policy-makers and 
economists in developing countries have tended to 
give diminishing attention to basic human needs 
and concerns. While these are important factors in 
development, it is now realised that the focus must 
be shifted to human resources and expanding the 
capabilities of the people for the next stage of 
. development. 

There are distinct echoes in this new economic 
thinking from the days of the Indian nationalist 
movement and early planning after independence. 
Mahatma Gandhi's concept of the development of 
India was based on the people, their basic needs 
and their self-reliant efforts. His vision of an ideal 
Indian village was one that was constructed to lend 
itself to perfect sanitation, with cottages with 
courtyards enabling people to plant vegetables and 
to house their cattle, with lanes and streets free of 
avoidable dust, with wells accessible to all, with a 
village common for grazing cattle, with a cooperative 
dairy, primary and secondary schools where industrial 
education was imparted, with panchayats for settling 
disputes, etc. This vision contains almost all the 
elements of human development that is today 
expressed in the learned language of economics. 
Gandhi's was not by any means a retrogressive 


—Editor 


outlook, but a progressive one. Gandhi had an 
obsession with health care, passion for literacy with 
the result that he advocated conscription of teachers 
for a mass campaign, and he believed that swaraj 
will have no meaning if people remained unemployed 
and idle. 

After independence the democratic system and 
the path of development we adopted constituted 
some kind of a new experiment in social engineering. 
As far as democracy was concemed, it was an 
unprecendented attempt to work a parliamentary 
system in a desperately poor, illiterate and 
undeveloped society. As for development there was 
also no parallel in history of attempting it through 
democratic processes within a parliamentary 
framewoiK. The result, in social and economic 
terms, was a partial and not all-out response to the 
basic needs of the people and a somewhat slow 
process of capital formation and investment. It was 
a delicate balancing between the needs and 
demands of the people in the present, and the long- 
term requirements of development. That the human 
factor was a dominant consideration in this approach 
was clear from the following statement in the First 
Five Year Plan document. It said: 

....8conomic planning has to be viewed as an integral part 

of a wider process alming not merely at the development of 

resources [n a narrow technical sense, but the development 

of human faculttes and the bulldng up of an Institutional 

framework adequate to the needs and aspirations of the 

people. $ 


IN the Introduction to the Third Five Year Plan, 
written by Nehru himself, it was stated: 
Although planning involves matenal investment, even more 
Important is the investment in man.. Basically the task is 
one of developing the natural and human resources of the 
country through the widest use of knowledge and technology 
and improved organisation... 
Later in 1962 Nehru stated: 
We can measure success or failure in development by 
certain physical standards and statistical methods But 
those standards and methods ignore certain immaterial and 
mmeasurabis things, which ultimately count for more than 
anything else Success means raising the material, moral 
and spiritual level of the people. 
This statement goes a little beyond the tangible 


parameters of human development spelt out by the 
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UNDP and the more thoughtful of modern 
economists. My purpose in going back to some of 
the central ideas behind our plans for development 
is to show that most of the new thinkings on the 
subject are not brand new discoveries. 

For us, the rub lay in implementation, and in the 
lack of resources for effecting "investment in man" 
and investment in industrial infrastructure and in 
material factors of development at one and the 
same time. Economic equality and socis; justice, 
the core of human development, were conceived as 
an inevitable gradual process, as economic 
development itself was looked upon in the prevailing 
objective conditions of the country in spite of an 
underlying passion for change. 

That was obvious from the following statement in 
the First Five Year Plan itself, which said: 

.. 4 hasty implementation of measures intended to bring 
about economic equality may, in the short run, affect 
savings and the level of production adversely; it may even 
make it difficult to effect a smooth transition to the type of 
planned economy that we envisage. This does not mean 
that existing conditions have to be continued. The rate at 
which progress may be made in the direction of equality 
has inevitably to be adjusted to the requirement of the 
present econorr'c situation. 

This pragmatic or conservative socialism, if | may 
use that phrase, was buttressed by another argument 
Nehru used in the First Plan itself and repeated 
innumerable times later: 

The elimination of poverty cannot, obviously, be achieved 
merely by distributing existng wealth. Nor can a programme 
aiming at production remove existing Inequalities. The two 
have to be considered together; only a simultaneous 
advance along both these lines can create the conditions in 
which the community can put forth its best efforts for 
promoting development 

The result of this balanced approach was the so- 
called “Hindu rate of growth” on the one hand and 
the lagging behind in human development on the 
other. 

One consideration behind this slow approach 
towards human development was the view of the 
planners that the whole of India was a vast 
underdeveloped area, and that general development 
has to take place first, the people beginning to taste 
the fruits of development and the country possessing 
some infrastructure before sectional and regional 
disparities could be given special attention. It is, 
perhaps, thus that planned efforts for human 
development such as Minimum Needs Programmes, 
anti-poverty programmes, desert area development, 
drought-prone area development, programmes for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, for women 
and children, for supply of drinking water, literacy 
campaigns, health for all programmes, etc. could be 
undertaken only much later on a nationwide scale. 
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| belleve that it is only on the basis of our past 
achievements and realisation of our past 
shortcomings and mistakes that we can move 1 
forward without throwing the whole system into "^ 
chaos. Obviously, there had always fallen a dark 
shadow between the plan and its implementation. 
The bureaucratic deformation of the planning and 
administrative process, and the emergence of 
corruption as a major phenomenon, had the effect 
of distorting the developmental process and defeating 
some of its objectives. It is with this In mind that | 
said on a few occasions in the past, with a lot of 
exaggeration, that we are a people more planned 
against than planning. 


© 


YET we have made some significant progress. The 
rate of GNP growth crossed the Lakshman Rekha 
of "the Hindu rate" of growth. Though some of our ^ 
economists now bewail the crossing of this * 
sacrosanct line, ! believe that without progressive 
increase in the growth of the GNP no human 
development programme could be sustained. We 
have built up a sizeable industrial and technological 
infrastructure including an impressive scientific- 
technical pool We have achieved basic food 
sufficiency. We have avoided major famines during 
the last four decades, while in some other countries 
famines occurred during this period taking a toll of 
millions of lives. While health and literacy rates are 
poor, the average expectation of life has gone up to 
58 or 60 years from 32 years which is not an 
inconsiderable achlevement. Parts of india have 
shown spectacular growth In literacy and average 
expectation of life and population control. One 
major fact that we emphasise today is the growth of ` 
the middie class to the size of 250-odd million 
people. Now, this massive educated middle-class 
did not come out of the head of Brahma, but from 
our developmental process, ironically from some of 
our socialistic policies. 

Poverty, though it exists in colossal dimensions, 
has come to around 27 per cent from above 50 per 
cent in the past. These are still very inadequate 
achievements, especially when we make compari- 
sons with other developing countries. In this context 
it is not inappropriate to point out, as the UNDP 
Report has done, that in the United States of 
America after 200 years of economic progress,- 
nearly 32 million people, about 13 per cent of the 
population, are still below the official poverty line. 
That Is no justification for our failure, but it is 
worthwhile to bear this in mind to understand the 
enormity of the problem, and to place in proper 
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context our new economic liberalisation policy and 
its concomitant emphasis on human development. 
In the past if human development had to wait for 
some degree of economic growth, today any further 
significant economic development can take place 
only if human resources are trained, mobilised and 
applied. Social sciences and social sclentists have 
an important role to play in this. Intellectuals and 
economists like Mahalanobis, Pitamber Pant, 
Dandekar, K.N. Raj and others had contributed 
significantly to our developmental ideas and 
strategies. The well-known United Nations study on 
Kerala undertaken by K.N. Raj and his associates 
from the Centre of Development Studies, Thiru- 
vananthapuram, eventually led to the emergence of 
the basic needs paradigm in development theory. 
Particularly the role of women’s literacy in population 
control and the general welfare of the family and 


_ Society, came clearly out of this study. Another 


study by Prof T.N. Krishnan of the same Centre 


. undertaken for a Harvard seminar brought out the 


importance of social intermediation in health transition 
as a developmental factor. | must confess here that 
not only the benefits of economic development, but 
even potent ideas of development do not easily 
"filter" down in our society or spread in our country 
horizontally with facility. 

Social scientists in our country have to, in my 
opinion, first of all, go deeply into our experience In 
human development and into the ideas, philosophies 
and methods that prevailed in our country. Secondly, 
we have learned by experience that measures 
targeted for the poor hardly reach them as the 
majority of them do not participate in the formal 
activities and institutions through which we try to 
reach them. Through micro-level studies can we 
identify the socio-cultural and economic factors that 
act as constraints to their participation in the 
development process? Can the social scientists 
suggest to pollcy-makers and planners the type of 
policies and interventions that are necessary? More 
extensive and intensive studies are required as to 
how women can be assoclated with the 
developmental process. A major field of research 
could be directed to overcoming the unavoidable 
financial contraints by exploring alternative methods 
of delivery systems in the areas of literacy, health, 
sanitation and water supply. One useful area of 
exploration could be how science and technology 
could be applied at grassroots levels of socio- 
economic operation in order to upgrade traditional 
and existing technologles, and get more out of 
every developmental project, while at the same time 
introducing a new vitalising element of modern 
knowledge. it may be recalled here that the Science 


' Policy Resolution drafted by Nehru had talked of 


the application of technology to.make up, to some 


. extent, for the scarcity of capital and other resources. 


in sum, social scientists can make a crucial 
contribution by focussing on relevant issues and 
suggesting ways and means of integrating human 
development issues Into our development plans. 

In a particularly Insightful passage in his 
concluding notes to the General Theory, John 
Maynard Keynes wrote, parts of which ! quote: 

Ideas of economists and political philosophers, both 
when they are nght and when they are wrong, are more 
powerful than is commonly understood. Indesd, the world is 
ruled by itte else. Practical men, who believe themselves 
to be' quite exempt from any Intellectual influences, are 
usually the slaves of some defunct economist. | am sure 
that the power of vested interests is vastly exaggerated 
compared with the gradual encroachment of ideas. Not, 
Indeed, immediately, but after a certaln interval; for in the 
field of economic and political philosophy there are not 
many who are influenced by new theones after they are 
twentyfive or thirty years of age, so that the Ideas which 
civil servants and politiclans and even agitators apply to 
current events are not likely to be the newest But, soon or 
late, it [s Ideas not vested interests, which are dangerous 
for good or evll... 
| have tried to show that the ideas of human 

development today are not the newest, but they are 
ideas whose time has come. The social scientists 
have to grasp them and project them into a new 
developmental strategy. E 


sta Appeal 
Dear Friend, 


The Peoples’ Rights Organisation. (PRO), a Defh-based human 
nohis body, is convening a one-day Convention on The Protection of 
Human ghis Ordinance 1993’ on Sunday, December 5, 1993 at the 
JNU City Centre, 35 Ferozeshah Road, New Delhi 110001 to be 
followed by a Press Conference on the next day, that is, December 6, 
1993 at the Press Club of India, 1 Rana Road, New Delhi. 

Mrs Rajni X Desal, Convener, All India Federation of Organisations 
For Democratic Rights (AIFOFDER) has kindly consented to inaugurate 
this Convention Representatives of various active cwi liberties and 
democratic nghis organisations from all over india as also some weli- 
known pariamentanans, junsts, journalists, academics and social 
activists have also agreed to address the Convention 


Needless to mention, such a major venture will need people's 
participation in a big way as also a huge monetary outlay both of which 
are way beyond the capacity of the PRO—a norrparty, non-funded 
voluntary organisalion—on its own. We, therefore, appeal to you to 
kindy participate effectvely in the Convention as also to contnbute 
generously |n this cause which wil symboksa your sympathy and 


support for human rights 
Contributions may be made: in’ cash or by cheques/DDs etc. All 
cheques/DDe may kindly be drawn In favour of "Peoples! Rights 
Organisation" 
Thanking vou 
AUROBINDO GHOSE 
General-Secretary 


PEOPLES' RIGHTS ORGANISATION 
C-2H11-C, Lawrence Road, Delhi 110035 


Ms LATIKA LAHIRI 
President 
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NEW BOOKS FROM OXFORD) |. 


PERIPLUS Edited by 


Poetry in Translation Daniel Weissbort and ISDN UTA Gaeo d 

Arvind Krishna Mehrotra Rs. 250.00 
HINDUS OF THE HIMALAYAS Gerald D. Berreman ISBN 0 19 563373 3 
Ethnography and change Rs. 425.00 
MONEY, ENERGY AND WELFARE  . Sarmila Bose ISBN 0 19 563253 2 
The State and The Household in Rs. 200.00 


India's Rural Electrification Policy 


REALISM AND REALITY Meenakshi Mukherjee ISBN 0 19 563434 9 
The Novel and Society in India Rs. 125.00 
SELECTED WORKS OF Chief Editor ISBN 0 19 563150 1 
GOVIND BALLABH PANT B.R. Nanda . Rs. 350.00 
Vol. | 

NATURE, MAN & THE Edited by ISBN 0 19 562915 9 
INDIAN ECONOMY Tapas Majumdar Rs. 450.00 

The Tribals of Through The lens of ISBN 0 19 562862 4 
INDIA Sunil Janah Rs. 695.00 


10+ OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2/11, Ansari Road, Daryaganj, New Delhi - 110002 
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Overall Impact of 


Permanent Settlement in Bengal 
JYOTI BASU 


The following is the speech by the author, the Chief Minister of West Bengal, at a function organised by the 
Nehru Centre of the indian High Commission in London to observe the bi-centenary of the Permanent 


Settlement of revenues in Bengal (1793) on September 21, 1993. 


T wo hundred years have passed since the 

historic Permanent Settlement of the revenues 
of Bengal Presidency under Cornwallis, which had 
such a profound Impact on the economy and 
society of that region. Two hundred years are 
perhaps long enough for us to look back at those 
tumultuous times and reflect on the paradoxes 
wrought by history, with some attempt at objectivity. 


. |t is arguable, for example, that the inequitable and 


unjust rural social structure which the Permanent 
Settlement created for the ordinary cultivators was 
the basis for a strong peasant movement that 
emerged later. It is also arguable that while the 
Permanent Settlement had a profound impact on 
the economy and society of Bengal, it had also a 
very important impact on the economy of Britain, 
though this is much less publicised and indeed 
hardly acknowledged by historians. | would like to 
share my thoughts with you today on these two 
aspects of the Permanent Settlement. 

Part of the paradoxical way that individual and 
even collective actions affect historical events is 
that the final results of these actions are seldom 


“identical with their original intentions. Neither Philip 


x 


Francis who formulated the concept of the 
Settlement, nor Lord Cornwallis who put it into 
effect, intended to create the permanent basis for 
an unjust and parasitical social order when almost 
unlimited powers were conferred on the zamindars 
of Bengal vis-a-vis the ryots or cultivators by 
recognising the former as the sole landed proprietors 
under the Settlement of 1793. On the contrary, they 
thought that this would be a first step towards these 
proprietors turning into 'improving' landlords on the 
English model, investing in their estates and 
exhorting their tenants to do likewise. The 
‘permanent’ element of the Settlement referred, of 
course, to the fact that the cash revenue demand 
on the proprietors, once, determined, was fixed 
forever. Because it was to be unaltered for all time, 
the initial revenue demand of 1793 was pitched at 
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an extremely high level at just over 90 per cent of 
the estimated rental at current prices that each 
estate was capable of yielding. 

Any eighteenth century English landlord would 
have justifiably considered it a penal system: in 
effect, it demanded of the Bengal zamindars a high 
degree of staying power, the ability to scrape 
through the first few years on accumulated savings 
or on borrowed money or by immensely increasing 
the exploitation of the ryots and extracting more 
surplus from them by forcing them to lower their 
consumption. Under the new dispensation the 
fallure of a zamindar to pay up and run into revenue 
arrears would result in the unprecedented action of 
seizure of the zamindari by the Company and its 
sale by auction to the highest bidder in order to 
realise revenue arrears. With the introduction of the 
Permanent Settlement the village community no 
longer remained the owner of village land. Proprietory 
right over land was henceforth vested upon the 
erstwhile tax farmers of the locality called the 
zamindars. 

This arrangement would kill two birds with one 
stone, according to its advocates. First, it would 
mean that there would be no fall in the revenue 
flowing into the Company's coffers, despite the 
unrealistic nature of the demand of over 90 per cent 
of the rental; since there were enough moneyed 
people in trade and In the Company's own service 
who could be expected to go in for auction 
purchases from the traditional zamindars who 
defaulted. Secondly, the auction sale of the 
defaulters' estates would mean that the Improvident, 
extravagant type of feudal landlord (who by definition 
were improvident and extravagant since they had 
failed to pay the revenue on time) would be 
replaced by the more money-minded and ‘efficient’ 
landlords interested in managing their estates well 
since they had paid hard cash and had not inherited 
the property. The auction system was treated as 
creating a market in landed property. 
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Cornwallis came himself, as did most senior 
colonial soldier-administrators at that time, from a 
background of English landed proprietorship; and 
as the historians inform us, in the sighteenth 
century England was undergoing a social and 
economic upheaval with the state-sponsored 
enclosure of open fields. Capitalist relations were 
replacing the remnants of feudal relations and it 
was the prospect of profit which motivated the 
researches into new crop rotations of a landlord-like 
‘Turnip Townshend’. The concepts derived from 
thelr own developing capitalist conditions back 
home in England, with which they were familiar, 
were applied wholesale by the East India Company's 
administrators, including Cornwallis, to the vastly 
different conditions of Bengal. 


A very large number of auction sales did take ' 


place in Bengal and many estates did pass to 
moneyed people without a traditional link with land; 
but they refused to become 'improving landlords' on 
the English model, for the simple reason that it did 
not pay them to be anything other than parasitic 
rentiers under the conditions of stagnation for 
Indian entrepreneurs, created by the Company's 
policies. About 45 per cent of the landed property in 
the country changed hands within the first two 
decades of the next century. This happened owing 
to the fall of the traditional landed families who lost 
their estates on default. 


* 


THE real reason for the ‘permanent’ element in the 
1793 Settlement of Bengal lay not in the stated 
rationalisations about promoting landlord investment. 
The reasons lay deeper, in two factors: first, the 
fact of the greed and rapacity of the Company 
leading to over-exploitation of Bengal's peasants 
and artisans after Clive obtained the Diwani of 
Bengal in 1765. This had created famine conditions 
and a devastating famine in 1770 had finally carried 
off nearly one-third of the cultivators and reduced 
sown area to a similar extent. Stable revenues 
clearly required a stable and not excessive rate of 
exploitation, and the cultivated area had still to 
recover to old levels even as late as 1790. In the 
long run, it would not pay the Company to again kill 
the goose that laid the golden eggs and limiting the 
revenue demand to a fixed amount was sensible 
from this point of view. Burke's impassioned rhetoric 
in Parliament in condemning the oppression of the 
peasants and artisans of Bengal while impeaching 
Warren Hastings, is to be seen as an implicit 
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demand for a rational exploitation of these same 
peasants in the interest of a long-term securing of 
taxes from them. From the turn of the century as 


sown area grew and prices started slowly rising, the 7A 


surplus from the zamindaris also grew while the 
cash revenue payable to the colonial government of 
course remained fixed under the terms of the 
Permanent Settlement. The zamindars who had 
managed to stay the course or the nouveau riche 
who had purchased estates, could afford to become 
urban absentees living in Calcutta in luxury. 
Secondly, the Bengal Presidency alongwith the 
coastal areas adjoining Orissa (the Telugu-speaking 
Northern Circars of the Madras Presidency which 
also was permanently settled), was the first 
substantially large agriculturally rich ragion where 
the Company had acquired a tax base for launching 
on its expansionist drive across the rest of India. 
For this project the political support of a class of ^- 
landed proprietors, the creation of the Company's 
rule, was vital. In no other part of India which was 
later annexed from the second decade of the 
nineteenth century onwards, was a permanent 
settlement of revenue ever made. Although the 
zamindars and falukdars were made proprietors in 
North India as in Bengal, the Company felt 
sufficiently secure by this time to go in for a 
temporary settlement under which every 25 to 30 
years or so the revenue demand would be raised. 
From the political point of view the initial policy of 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal certainly paid 
dividends; for in 1857 when North India and the 
Bombay Deccan rose in revolt against the Company's 
rule, the Bengal zamindars remained its loyal 
comprador supporters. eh 
From the point of view of the toiling cultivators of 
Bengal the economic and social conditions, created 
by the combination of the Settlement and colonial 
policies, were an unmixed evil. One of the significant 
results of the 1793-scheme of revenue settlement 
was the erosion of the self-sufficient village., The 
new laws were explicitly class-biased in favour of 
the landlords and gave the zamindars the same 
kind of arbitrary legal powers over the working 
people as the landed gentry in Britain enjoyed. A 
ryot who could not pay rent on time even for no 
fault of his own, could have his meagre assets 
seized and be himself physically tortured and 
thrown into prison. On the other hand, there was 
not a single traditional obligation such as maintaining 
the irrigation tanks, which the zamindars were 
required legally to fulfil under the new system. Over 
time throughout much of Bengal the traditional 
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irrigation systems fell into disrepair and disuse, and 
the traditional high productivity of this region started 
to decline. Those administrators like William Hunter 
who were knowledgeable noted this trend and were 
disturbed by It without realising the reason which lay 
in the forcible introduction of private property and 
legally enforceable contract in a soclety hitherto 
ruled by tradition. 

Sub-infeudation was a major burden on the ryots, 
imposing a huge rent on them out of which many 
layers of rentiers maintained themselves. There 
were at least two reasons for sub-infeudation. First, 
as the rent per estate rose over time and the share 
of the government revenue in it fell, the economic 
basis was created for parcelling out the rent- 
collecting right by the zamindar to sub-rentiers on 
condition of themselves getting a certain large fixed 
amount which enabled them to live in urban luxury 
free from any further interest in the source of their 


* Income. 


Secondly, the land-man ratio started altering in a 
more unfavourable direction and since local 
handicrafts declined under colonial policles and 
trade was monopolised by the Company, a relatively 
larger share of workers were thrown into agriculture 
for a living. The total work force employed in 
manufacturers, mainly of cotton yam and cloth, in 
Gangetic Bihar fell from 18 per cent to seven per 
cent during this period. Skilled artisans were 
displaced into cultivation, because colonised India 
was forced to be the most ‘liberalised’, open 
economy in the world, facing international competition 
without any protection. (The British economy, on 
the other hand, had protected itself against the 
import of Indian and Persian textiles since 1719, 
when Parliament banned the wearing of imported 
textiles on penalty of very high fines. In a protected 
market the English cotton textile industry could 
develop after 70 long years during which a series of 
mechanical methods were found to imitate and 
finally surpass the skill of Asian artisans.) 
Lancashire’s machine-made yarn and cloth started 
flooding into Bengal after 1813. The displaced 
artisans were forced to revert to cultivation and 
helped to bid up rents further from already high 
levels, because there was no other way of making a 
living. 

+ 
LET us turn now to the impact on Britain of the 
Permanent Settlement of revenues in Bengal. In 


1790 the population of Britain was a mere seven to 
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eight million and the per head annual income was 
about £ 20. In the Presidency of Bengal and in the , 
Northern Circars the revenue-collecting right was 
being exercised by the Company over a population 
at least four times as large. Even assuming that the 
per head income in Bengal in terms of purchasing 
power was only one-eighth that of Britain, this 


.meant that the Company collected taxes from a 


region at least half as large as the home country in 
economic terms. A portion of this large tax revenue 
was used to purchase goods which in turn were 
consumed directly in Britain as wage-goods for 
Workers or as raw materials; the rest, mainly textiles 
whose direct consumption was banned in Britain, 
was re-exported to the countries of Continental 
Europe and North America against the imports of 
vital naval supplies (iron, timber, pitch, and tar), as 
well as com and cotton. 

There are two points to be noted about this: first, 
the goods from India were obtained free; and 
second, they amounted to a very large fraction of 
Britaln's capital formation during the period of the 
Industria! Revolution. Regarding the first point, we 
should be clear in what sense Britain got free goods 
from Bengal as there Is a great deal of confusion on 
this. The peasants and artisans of Bengal sold in 
the local currency, in rupees. But they themselves 
had contributed those rupees as tax to the 
government. Since their own money came back to 
them as paymeht for the goods they sold, in effect 
these goods were the commodity equivalent of the 
tax they paid. The economic situation was the same 
as though they had paid tax in kind, in goods 
directly without receiving money in return. This 
commodity equivalent of tax was maximised by the 
Company by systematic underpayment for the 
goods, at prices below market rates. Thus even the 
officially recorded value of the goods purchased 
was an understatement of the real amount extracted. 

From the point of view of the Company, getting 
the tax-collecting right over the population of the 
most prosperous region in India was the most 
amazing bonanza in the history of any traditing 
company. Earlier the Company like any other trader 
had to invest its own capital in purchasing exportables 
and it made its profit by selling at a sufficiently 
higher price in Europe to leave a margin over the 
sum of purchase of cost and transport cost. Now 
the Company did not have to advance its own 
capital at all in purchasing since the goods were 
purchased out of local taxes of which the land 
revenue was the most important. The entire value 
of the goods sold in Europe minus the transport 
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cost was profit, or more accurately, a transfer. What 
we are talking about is the normal working of the 
colonial mechanism of transferring part of the tax 
revenues to Britain through an export surplus from 
India, which went on systematically for 180 years 
from Bengal and for a somewhat shorter length of 
time from other parts of India. 

The physical form of the transfer was an 
immense volume of valuable tropical products 
flowing into Britain and the Continent. Within Britain 
the typical consumption basket of the workers and 
the gentry alike was transformed and the sunrise 
industries, notably cotton textiles, could develop on 
the basis of an entirely imported raw material 
without causing balance-of-payments problems, since 
the transfer financed it. ij 

This transfer of a substantial part of the revenues 
in the form of an unrequited export surplus had, on 
the other hand, a debilitating effect on the economy 
and people of Bengal. However large the elephant, 
a continuous haemorrhage of its life-blood is bound 
to show its effects. Levels of investment were 
depressed since the ryot was too heavily exploited 
to retain any economic surplus while those rentiers 
who lived off the surplus he produced, had no 
interest in improving cultivation. The colonial govern- 
ment itself having fixed its tax demand forever, had 
no incentive to construct irrigation works since its 
revenues would not benefit from increased 
productivity. Bengal, which had earlier ranked at the 
top amongst all regions in land productivity (that is, 
yield per unit of area sown), had sunk to the near- 
bottom position by the 1930s. The bulk of the state 
irrigation works from the tum of the nineteenth 
century were constructed in Punjab which had a 
temporary settlement, and irrigation works were 
also executed in the temporary settlement areas of 
Madras and the North Indian Doab; but none et all 
in Bengal. 


@ 


SIR WILLIAM HUNTER complied a significant 
statistical exercise published in 1873 under the title 
Famine Districts of Bengal in which the local 
population of a number of districts in the Presidency 
were classified according to their occupations. The 
labourers and poorer artisans were considered to 
be vulnerable to famine; a schedule of actual rice 
prices was drawn up, and a second schedule of 
hypothetical, higher rice prices constituted the 
threshold above which mass famine and starvation 
deaths would take place. The Floud Commission on 
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revenue stated that so poor were the peasants that 
it was impossible, by any statistical method, to get 
the peasants income per day to equal even the 
casual labourers wage rate. Once the world 
agricultural depression had set in from 1926 the 


. position of the peasants worsened further and 


vulnerability to famine increased. The rents which 
had been raised in cash terms but were payable in 
produce, during the two preceding decades, imposed 
an intolerably heavy and increasing real burden as 
all product prices fell by 50 to 60 per cent. 

The inter-War period saw the rapid awakening 
and organisation of Bengal's peasantry as part of 
the nationallst and anti-imperialist struggle which 
was sweeping the country. The demands of the 
Kisan Sabhas started with the reduction of rents 
and soon developed into the demand for the 
abolition of the zamindari system. From mere 
objects of exploitation the tenants emerged as 
conscious subjects making their own history. The 
great Bengal famine in 1943-44 convinced us in 
independent India that such a situation should 
never be allowed to arise again, and that a 
combination of self-sufficiency in food production 
and putting purchasing power in the hands of the 
poor should be the overriding goal. 

We as elected representatives of the people of 
West Bengal have gone some part of the way today 
in reversing the historical wrongs of the Permanent 
Settlement. Zamindars and the layers of interme- 
diaries went a long time ago, but sharecropping 
remained and through 'Operation Barga' these poor 
tenants have been registered and secured from 
eviction. According to recent studies, more land 
which is surplus over the ceiling, has been distributed 
to the landless in West Bengal than in four other 
large States combined. The extension of rural credit 
is alowing even the labourers to take land on 
seasonal lease on reasonable rentals. The political 
empowerment of the rural poor is a substantial 
reality owing to the regular holding of panchayat 
elections, as nowhere else in India, which represents 
the decentralised and democratic process. Public 
funds for investment in rural projects are now to a 
large extent managed through these local elected 
bodies and the nature of the projects is determined 
by them. There is a new sense of dignity and 
confidence among the labouring people in the 
villages, and all this is reflected in economic 
indicators as well. Despite a higher rate of population 
growth than before indepedence, the per capita 
food output has been rising in West Bengal. The 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Thought Movements 


There have been crowds 
Ovations overwhelrned me 
I rejoice 

Yet in my secret space 
Alone I dance 

To the gaze of the unseen. 


Dreams are fleeting 
Across the mirror 

Of my soul 

Awake, their shadows 
Trouble me. 


Upon my heart 

A song resounds 
Alas | cannot capture 
The haunting tune. 


Thoughtlessly man 
Axed the tall tree 

He knew not 

That he split my heart 
Asunder. 


There is darkness 
Upon the earth 

I search in vain 
For a spark. 


The voice lingers 
He whom 1 loved 
left me 

his song. 
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Nostalgia shakes me 
As | gaze 

Upon the quivering 
leaves 

Of the peepul tree. 


The dark clouds 
Cling to the storm 
Moments before 
They are shattered. 


In the whirlpool 
Of Dance 

I find my 

Still centre. 


My love 
Between us 
Only silence 
Speaks. 


Yesterday’s memories 
Gift me 

the promises of 
Tomorrow. 


Sadly | say goodbye 
To the cool breeze 
of winter 

And turn to find 

The first fragrance 
of Spring. 


Mrinalinl Sarabhai 
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Hindutva in Perspective 
H RAJNI KOTHARI 


year after December 6, 1992 | should like to 

recapture in brief the argument that | had 
developed in several articles published in Indian 
newspapers since the demolition of the Babri Masjid 
and try to dweli deeper inio how we have allowed 
ourselves and our culture—most of all, the “Hindu” 
culture—to be hijacked by Hindutva. 

My basic argument has been two-fold: that the 
upsurge of Hindutva represents a complete distortion 
of Hindu tradition and way of life and that it hides 
the power struggle within the Hindu society reflected 
in the backlash of upper caste Brahminic social 

4 groups against the of late upwardly mobile lower 
' castes and communities (the Dalits, the Adivasis 
and the Backward Classes). 

| have long argued that thanks largely to the 
composite culture evolved In the inter-mix of race, 
ethnicity and belief systems, we have developed a 
unique cutlural blend of pluralism and that for us 
pluralism was not a mere political construct for a 
functioning democracy; It was basic to our very 
conception of a social order. Whenever | had 
written along these lines | had felt proud and 
positive about the democratic fibre of our society. In 
fact | had argued that this is why there was such a 
"perfect fit" between our inherited culture and our 
adopted institutions. | still think there is something 
unique about us, about the inherent diversity of our 
beings in a world becoming so uniform and 

F homogenous. December 6, of course, has rudely 
upset this applecart of ideas and vision. it has 
thrown up the most serious challenge to the 
democratic forces in our society, more serious than 
anything we have faced so far. 

The issue we face now is: what is the spiritual 
content of this pluralism? Wasn't the argument of 
the "perfect fit" based on a certain conception of 
Hindu tradition itself, the fact that it was an 
internally pluralistic culture that was then extended 
not just to the operation of modem institutions but 
also to other social segments (the Muslims, the 
Christians, the Parsis), that Its basic character 
consisted in being a non-centralising, non-unitary, 


The author, a noted political scientist, is a former 
Membar of the Planning Commission. 
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non-homogenising unity, a real unity, organic and 
eclectic, unlike the facile unities of the modern 
Semitic world? And, more than all this, that it was 
thanks largely to such a character of the core 
culture, that the Indian state too had acquired a 
pluralist character. 

December 6 has changed it all—the nature of the 
Indian polity of course but also the nature of Indian 
culture, even more the nature of Indian conceptions 
of religion and religiosity. Hinduism too has suffered 
a coup d'etat, a profound about-turn, an erosion of 
both substance and form. December 6 has dealt a 
mortal blow to a long-nurtured culture that has so 
often been described as a "way of life" (precisely 
the way democracy is described) in which the only 
religious forms were a whole variety of rituals, the 
chanting of mantras, the holding of a whole varlety 
of'festivals and celebrations in which a unlque 
interplay of very diverse and oten disparate streams 
of thought and erudition was brought to the people 
at large, the versatile spontaneity of it all, diverse 
voices getting submerged into one continuous 
exploration of the unknown. 

How far should one allow this undermining of a 
"great tradition"? And that in the name of religion? 
A large number of critical reactions to December 6 
have come from modem "secular' Hindus who 
neither understand Hinduism nor have any clear 
conception of secularism. They do not belong to the 
"great tradition"; they have been for so long 
alienated from it. Hence the accusation of "pseudo- 
secularism" by L.K. Advani is not by itself ill-placed. 
What is ill-placed is Advan's own conception of 
Hinduism which amounts to pseudo-Hinduism, a 
clear violation of the basic tenets of a tradition that 
is at bottom so humane, so pluralistic, so enormously 
anti-Semitic, clearly rejecting a centralising and 
homogenlsing (“unifying”) sectarianism. Advani's 
pseudo-Hinduism affirms precisely this other mode 
of sectarianism that genuine Hinduism has all along 
rejected. 


* 


BUT December 6 also represents something 
deeper—a power struggle within Hindu society. It 
has often been argued by those who have kept in 
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touch with the BJP leadership and the thinking in 
the RSS that the acceptance of the Mandir (Ram 
Janmabhoomi) platform emerged as a calculated 
reaction against Mandal (this refers to the federal 
Commission that recommended reservation in 
govemment jobs to socially disadvantaged people). 

Those who Interpret L.K. Advani's rath yatra by 
the BJP and everything that followed it as a mere 
effort to get more votes underestimate the fact that 
this reaction was more social than political. The 
RSS in particular has been dominated by upper 
caste Hindus and has had in more ways than one a 
"Brahminic" mission. it has been a mission to 
provide the Indian state with both a philosophy and 
a social purpose and enable it to acquire a strong 
and "hard" body to itself. 

Given this orientation, it Is not surprising that at 
certain times the RSS preferred to back Indira 
Gandhi than the Jan Sangh or the BJP. It is also 
not surprising that it was not quite at ease with 
either the Jan Sangh joining the Janata coalition 
after the Emergency (though the RSS cadres were 
very active against the Emergency) or the later 
support extended by the BJP to the National Front 
Government or even the attempt by the BJP when it 
left the Janata Party in 1980 to project itseif along 
secular and "Gandhian socialist" lines. Even so, it 
had reconciled itself to the idea of complementary 
but distinct roles for the RSS and the BJP and was 
also looking forward to the BJP's rise to political 
power and to the running of governments—and 
ultimately the government at the Centre—as these 
would help provide conditions for carrying out its 
basic mission. 

What it could not take or swallow was the 
adoption of the Mandal Commission Report by the 
National Front Government which was till then 
supported by the BJP. This is when the pressure 
from the VHP on the hardliners In the BJP and RSS 
to ditch the National Front Government and move 
along a distinctly different path—broadly described 
as Hindutva—was mounted. For this the so-far 
dormant issue of constructing a Mandir at Ram 
Janmabhoomi at Ayodhya was rekindled, reviving 
the old memories of demolition of temples by the 
Moghul rulers. 

In short, the Mandir reaction to Mandal was no 
less than a Brahminic backlash against the lower 
and the backward castes. But it simultaneously 
became a backlash against the Muslims both 
because of the traditionally anti-Muslim stance of 
the RSS after the partition of India, now revived by 
the proposed building of the Mandir by removing the 
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Babri Masjid, and because of the politicians 
associated with the Mandal movement who had, 
sometimes overplaying their act, courted the support 


of the Muslims, particularly in UP and Delhi, as well» 


as elsewhere. 

That the middle class reaction against the 
Mandal proposal came down particularly on the 
Dalits (the Scheduled Castes) made the backlash 
one of pitching the Brahminic and upper caste 
sections against the Dalits, the backward castes 
and the Muslims all together. The full play of this 
came out in the brutal killings in Bombay where the 
lower caste and slum-dwelling Hindus became as 
much targets of Shiv Sena assaults as were the 
Muslims. 

Brahminism by itself can be a very elevating, 
scholarly and even “otherworldly” pursuit. That is 
what it was supposed to. So is the “saffron” colour 
with its renunciatory message. That today all this ~- 
has given way to a set of symbols bent upor f 
undermining the essential pluralism and eclecticism 
of Indian society and of Hinduism itself is, of 
course, a result of the evident failure of "secular" 
politics of the Congress party, and of other Opposition 
partles, many of whom have also nurtured communal 
and obscuranist elements. No less responsible is 
the thoroughly mindless fanaticism of segments of 
the Muslim leadership and the continuous growth of 
terrorism in various parts of the country which has 
also thrived on religious symbolism. 

It would be wholly erroneous to blame the Hindu 
fundamentalists alone for the growth of obscurantist 
politics In the country. And yet, if one were to meet 
the challenge of December 6, one must go into the 
social dynamics that lies behind the increasing 
tendency to use so-called "secular' politics for 
promoting sectarian and communal ends, a tendency 
that has today lent so much legitimacy to the 
movement branded as Hindutva. 


* 


DECEMBEH 6 would not have sent the shock 
waves it has if it had been an isolated act of 
desecration, vandalism and fanaticism. However 
heinous the act of demolition of the Babri Masjid, it 
is not as if there have not been such other acts in 
the history of mankind. For some of us—and not 
just the Muslims of India and the world—it may be 
more than we can take but if we are to properly 
grasp the full import of the event, we need to ask 
how we allowed ourselves to be brought to this 
pass and we ought to do this by going beyond mere 
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fault-finding even of the most horrid kind such as 
the carefully planned desecration by sections of the 
s Sangh Parivar (many of whom continue to defend— 
even rejoice at—the sacrilege commited by them, 
often with alacrity), the complicity of the leadership 
of the Centre, the neglect and apathy of the 
“secularists” and their being taken for a ride by 
false and fraudulent promises by the Kalyan Singh 
Government. 

The causes of the desecration may have to be 
found outside and beyond the collective neurosis of 
Hindutva that has afflicted the polity and the 
society. A more comprehensive understanding of 
the irresponsible drift of the “ship of state" and 
wanton undermining of the democratic pluralist 
order commited to a seff-reliant polity and economy 
and its hijacking by both outsiders and insiders 
towards wholly new and alien directions is needed. 
“These latter consist of colonising or recolonising the 
country based on the seductive chimera of a golden 
future through globalisation of not just the economy 
but the culture as a whole (on the one hand) and 
forcing it towards a monolithic "rashtra" through 
mind control and spread of a fear psychosis vis-a- 
vis the social and religious diversity of the country 
(on the other). We need to think of all this if we are 
to come to grips with the post-Hindutva polity and 
evolve a strategy to decisively deal with it. 

| have elsewhere laid out the picture of erosion of 
institutions, alienation and marginalisation of large 
sections of society, growing polarisation resulting in 


the phenomenon of "two Indias", the build-up - 


towards a theory that the poor are dispensable, a 
. no less powerful build-up of the theory that "there Is 
^no alternative" to the dominant corporate capitalist 

model (the TINA hypothesis), the virtual end of a 

pluralist perspective on social and economic policy, 

the rise of a hegemonic thrust provided by the new 
version of the Bretton Woods institutions and the 
new model of a “world order" and, in and through 

all this, the growth of and preference for a 

hegemonic structure of both thinking and governing, 

undermining the complex interplay of a civil society 
that had crystallised over centuries and paving the 
way for a new ideology of crypto-nationalism 
preached from a combination of the Pulpit, the 

Market, the University and the Electoral Machine. 

Through them all | have tried to propose the thesis 

of a fundamental loss of structure in the 

arrangements of both civil society and the state, a 

loss of structure that has gone hand in hand with 

the outburst of raw passion, violence and fanaticism 
based on hatred and contempt for the "Other", 
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producing a deep vacuum in civil society, a vacuum 
that is then used and abused by largely if not wholly 
new forces, the full understanding of which may 
continue to elude us for a long time to come. 


* 


ONE way of comprehending these forces could be 
by seeing and understanding that we are being 
visited by completely new visions, each of them 
meant to correct structural distortions and ideological 
constructs ‘that are impeding progress towards a 
more stable and secure future, a future that is more 
rooted and in keeping with the Indian genius, at 
once more authentic and anchored in Indian tradition 
and heritage and capable of reordering the whole 
national enterprise. In short, converting the country 
into something else. Something we have not known 
so far or contemplated because we were hesitant to 
do so. This was because of the continuing hold of 
liberal values, the pseudo-secularism that had been 
ingrained in us and our incapacity to be hard- 
headed and put diverse segments of society, 
especially the minorities and the militants from 
recalcitrant regions like Punjab and Kashmir, Assam 
and the North-East, in their place. 

Such a vision of the future based on a new 
resurgence of nationalism is, interestingly, not 
counterposed against the advocacy of globalisation 
based on integration into a "world order", a world 
marketplace and a world strategic and security fix 
that are being handed down to us from Western 
think-tanks. Nor does this vision leave any scope 
for or any expansion of spaces to clvil society, 
indigenous cultures and traditions, our knowledge of 
ecology and our long nurtured expertise in things 
like land and water management. In fact the 
Westerners are being assured that the new economic 
package—and its technological wherewithals—will 
continue in full form under the BJP. There is also a 
downplaying of things like swadesh/ and resistance 
to multinationals. 

The fact Is that neither the vision of globalisation 
nor the vision of Hindutva is based on any clear 
theory of social change that is rooted in our own 
history. Neither of them has emanated from the 
historical process that has been shaping over the 
last two hundred years or more. Both are 
unconcerned about existing parameters of human 
endeavour, available Institutions, or any basic 
understanding of either structure or process, 
producing deep uncertaintly and anxiety about how 
things are likely to shape, a widespread feeling of 
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instability and, as far as the vast masses of people 
are concemed, little scope In the. arrangements that 
are being envisaged for them and their children, the 
coming generations of the poor, the backward, the 
tribal and such others, the young mothers and the 
women left to fend for themselves. Traditional caste 
and tribal identities are being undermined while no 
new "civic" identities are belng generated and 
nourished. 


* 


MEANWHILE, major efforts—institutional, ideological, 
mobilisational.—that were at work at the grassroots 
and in intellectual thinking for moving out of 
hegemonic structures and patterns of domination 
have been weakened, in parts undermined, and to a 
considerable extent delegitimised. One reason why 
these "movements" have failed to generate a truly 
altemative combination of theory and praxis and the 
reason why "new visions" seem to be casting some 
spell on the middle class mind and large sections of 
the mass media may lie in what needs to be clearly 
grasped and boldly stated—the failure of major 
theoretical constructs (often called "paradigms") of 
historical change that have ruled the roost for a long 
time now. These range from modern science which 
lles at the root of the promise of the European 
Enlightenment, the modern state which was 
supposed to liberate the human spirit from both 
tradition and states of conflict that had for long held 
back the human potential from realising itself, class 
and class consciousness which were supposed to 
deal with the inequities and injustices produced by 
the role of certain vested interests that had taken 
control of the state and through it the scientific and 


knowledge components of it and, in recent decades, 
the theoretical construct of "development", principally 


economic development but social development asi 


well, that was to catalyse the human urge to 
prosper and excel and accumulate through the 
mechanisms of the state and the market, in the 
process mobilising the high towers of modern 
science. 

Powerful as the grand theory and vision that 
emerged out of these various constructs was, it 
failed to provide the basis of social transformation, 
and of identity. Science got degenerated into a 
monolithic, homogenising, elitist technological fix in 
the hands of a class of technocrats and experts and 
economists. The state became a corrupt bureaucratic 
enterprise which also failed to carry out its original 
misslon of controlling strife and criminalilty. 

As for class and class consciousness, instead of 


N a- 


steering the full dialectic of human history through- 


the instrumentality of modem science and technology 
as had been envisaged by Marx, these got 
sidetracked into an apolitical vision of "development" 
which has been hijacked by a bloated and parasitic 
presence of a middle class (the only world class 
that there is) whlch, unwilling to stand the rigours 
and discipline of the diverse states that had 
assumed charge of post-colonial societies, has 
moved to accept globalisation as a way out against 
which the theorists of class conflict find themselves 
groping—if not already defeated by a powerful 
combination of the multinationals and the regimes in 
much the most of the formerly socialist and Third 
World countries. 


This is the background of the present vacuum in _ 


which the forces of Hindutva are making a powerful ^ 


dent in Indian polity. B 





Jyoti Basu : Permanent Settlement in Bengal 
(Continued from page 24) 


immense potential for minor irrigation is being 
tapped. The economists tell us that the highest rate 
of growth in the whole of India, of value addition in 
agriculture during the last ten years, has been in 
Bengal which has surpassed Punjab on this Indicator. 
All this does not add up to anything approaching a 
socialist revolution: rather, it is a degree of 
stabilisation of the small peasant production and a 
guarantee of their basic livelihood. 

Lord Cornwallis believed that since the prosperity 
of the zamindars was bound up with that of their 
ryots they would, for the sake of their own interests, 
always look after the welfare of the ryots under 


them. But his expectations were belied. In records 
we find numerous letters, petitions, memoranda 
from collectors, judges, magistrates, missionaries 
about the zamindari oppression. So, whatever the 
theory and principle of the Permanent Settlement 
might have been, the zamindars never relaxed their 
tyrannical hold over the ryots. This was borne out 
by the great renaissance figure Raja Rammohan 
Hoy who, when called upon to record his evidence 
before a Committee of the Parliament, stated: 


when grain is abundant, and therefore, cheap, they are 
obliged to sell their whole produce to satisfy the demands 
of their landlords, and to subsist themselves by thelr own 
iabour.. in short, such is the melancholy of agricultural 
labourers, that it always gives me greatest pain to allude it. 
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Swaraj on the Cross 
V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


hen Tilak demanded ‘Swaraj is my birthright’, 
W he would hardly have apprehended that Free 
India of hls dream would be occupied by corporate 
armies under guise of investments and imports or 
that Delhi's moghuls would surrender to Fund-Bank 
conditionalities fatalistically. Mahatma Gandhi, who 
shared the anguish of the lacerated lives of the rural 
millions, led the masses to militant unity and 
struggle for independence, beholding the brown 
rulers of Bharat and yuppie-type middle classes of 
towns and cities, would have gone on a fast unto 
death. But with one difference: now, he would, with 
unconcern, be allowed to die a swadeshi death! 

Jawaharlal, if he retncarnates, will be stunned to 
discover a different India ready to scuttle the 
fundamentals of self-reliance and repudiate the 
strategy of a strong public sector base, willing to 
anathematise all socialistic goals and betray with 
Judas finesse, the Nehruvian vision and jettison 
India’s anti-imperialist and NAM stance, using the 
facility and felicity of double-speak diction like 
privatisation, market-friendliness, liberalisation, 
globalisation and what not. A new regime has come 
willing to genuflect bhaktifully before Dollar Almighty 
and the high priest in the White House! Indiraji, 
proud to unbend before US bully tactics and 
implementing an agenda of nationalising key 
industries, banks, insurance and coal, will, if back to 
life, be shocked at the sombre spectacle of 
dismantlement of the public sector, humiliation in 
foreign policy and nonentitisation within the NAM. 
More galling is the role of the International. mendicant, 
getting Yankee-kicked over human rights record, 
Kashmir policy, space rocketry technology with 
Russian collaboration, and nuclear self-respect. 
Even Rajiv Gandhi's ghost, with the spirit of Bharat 
Mahan, would have protested against the intimidatory 
Super and Special 301 of the US Trade Law and 
interference with our sovereignty even on matters 
like despatch of goods to Cuba and trade with 
countries allergic to the US. 

Those who struggled for independence and 
played a creative role to build a brave new Bharat, if 





The author, a former Judge of the Supreme Cour 
of India, is one of the leading champions of human 


rights in our country. 
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risen from the grave, will find a creamy layer in 
power addicted to the ‘West is best’ cult. The MNCs 
have drugged the Indian elite with Westem pleasures 
and Bofors spin-offs—rather, Westoxication— 
abandoning all concern for the girl child instantly 
killed on birth, the tribal maid sold in weekly fairs, 
the pariahs and panchamas drowned or driven out 
in the name of Development (!) and the rural 


' agrestics and urbart shantie masses dismissed as 


non-persons. The Founding Fathers and freedom- 
fighters and the great architects of Bharat like 
Nehru and Patel would not have thought, even in 
their most pessimistic mood, that their successors 
in power who now ‘strut and fret the hour would 
make cash corruption and rigged election the most 
ubiquitous political industry. More tragic is the 
Nehrucidal reversal of socialist policy, foreign policy, 
nationalisation strategy and the creation of an 
egalitarian social order founded on self-reliance and 
the fighting creed of eradication of poverty. 

"The most unkindest cut of all' is this irreversible 
change, wrought by the Narasimha Rao rule within 
five years of the Nehru centenary. During that year, 
the whole nation, led by Delhi’s Ceasars, quoted 
Nehru, praised him to the high heavens and painted 
his words and deeds as the founding philosophy of 
Bharat. But today Nehru has been demonetised, 
the Jawahar passion for the socialist pattern has 
been struck out of the official lexicon. Antony's 
oration comes to mind: 

But yesterday the word of Caesar might 


Have stood against the world, now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence 


* 


A requiem for swaraj in less than half a century is 
too treacherous, if true—and that is the charge the 
silent masses, not the noisy Party mafia and the 
lapdog media, make. No institution of democracy is 
now free, what with the strong post-modern winds 
of change blowing from Washington, the super- 
capital of the unipolar world; and vassalage Is writ in 
invisible Ink where once Gandhi quietly said: ‘Quit 
India', and the Congress of then militantly gave the 
call to ‘do or die’. Today, Indian humanity is 
alienated from the blessings of Independence. The 
age of the Gandhians and Nehruvians is gone. 
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‘That of sophisters, economists, and calculators, 
has succeeded’. The honest intellectuals, the 
disillusioned masses, the have-not children and 
terrorised Dalits and tribal sisters are dumb while 
the dominant mafia in politics and business, the 
bureaucracy, the police and the underworld are 
strident about privatisation alias predation, libera- 
lisation allas lawless exploitation, market friendliness, 
that is, pick-pocketing as a fundamental right of 
foreigners here, and globalisation which, in glorious 
: newspeak diction, hides the fact that Gargantuan 
multinationals and cartels, facing recession at home, 
are being welcomed with garlands to invest, import, 
inseminate our culture with violence, noxious 
pollution and the invisible terrorism of America Inc.! 
After the Union Carbide disaster and the warrant 
against Anderson remaining unexecuted, it is obvious 
that foreign corporations are beyond Indian Justice 
and jurisdiction and yet they play with the lives of 
the poor, with social control laws proving impotent! 

Development is now a dangerous word and 
spells doom to the weaker sector. ‘Progress’, 
through Pepsi-Coca Cola and other exploitative 
giants and native compradors, is hastening the 
process of recolonisation. But times will change; 
people will awake; farmers will agitate; Cargills will 
quit and the Bastille will break. Burke once said: 

Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the 
field ring with thelr importunate chink, whilst thousands of 
great cattle, reposed beneath the shadow of the British oak, 
chew the cud and are silent, pray do not imagine that those 
who make the noise are the only inhabitants of the field, 
that, of course, they are many in number; or that, after all, 
they are other than the litte, shrivelled, meagre, hopping, 
though loud and troublesome, insects of tha hour. 

Do our parliamentarians realise the peril to the 
Indian people if forelgn domination over our aviation 
industry, pharmaceutical production, agricultural 
development and environmental protection, controls 
our lives and if foreign firms from countries with 
military might and diplomatic threats occupy our 
economy? Please remember that even in the US 
the great cartels, with carnivorous appetite and 
profit hunger, control government rather than be 
controlled by it. 

No one has dealt with these matters more bluntly 
than Woodrow V.'ilson. 

During his first campaign for the Presidency he 
said: 

The masters of the government of the United States are the 

combined capitalists and manufacturers of the United 

States... 

It ts written over every intimate page of the record of 

Congress, it is written all through the history of conferences 

at the White House, that the suggestions of economic 

policy have come from one source, not from many 


sources... The government of the United States at present 
Is a foster child of the special Interests 
(America, inc. by Morton Mintz and Jerry S. Cohen, page 


29) 

Today, after Reagen and Bush and during the 
Clinton era stung by market recession, the industrial 
giants are dead set to exploit us and Manmohan—a 
man with spotless integrity—offers our market as a 
gift. 

The future will Impeach the present rulers and 
when a radical restoration of the value-set our 
Founding Deed had inscribed on January 26, 1950 
takes place, some indian Edmund Burke may (as 
J.P. Narayan in ill-health mildly did) rise to say: 

| impeach him in the name of the people of India, whose 

rights he has trodden under foot, and whose country he has 

turned into a desert Lastly, in the name of human nature 
itself, in the name of both sexes, In the name of avery age, 

In the name of every rank, | impeach the common enemy 

and oppressor of all! 

This is all futurology of which Gandhiji had a 
premonition when he was asked for a message 
when Indian Independence was dawning. Mahatmaji 
quietly said: ‘| have run dry.’ Fortysix years later, his 
feeble voice Is echoed everywhere in the provinces, 
hills and valleys amidst security scams, lawless 
denationalisation and entry of private corporations 
and foreign banks with dubious credentials. 

Will our legislative sovereignty be surrendered 
under pressure and nationalisation of banks, 
insurance, air travel and even basic industries be 
abandoned to placate Clinton and Capitol Hill? 
What a fall, my countrymen! | conclude with Dr 
Ambedkars Intriguing speculation and prophetic 
worry when he told the Constituent Assembly in his 


final address: 
But my mind is so full of the future of our country that i feel | 
oüght to take this occasion to give expression to some of 
my reflections thereon. On 26th January, 1950, Indra will be 
an independent country. (Cheers) What would happen to 
her independence? Will she maintain her independence or 
will she lose rt agaln? 


The point is that she once lost the Independence she had. 
Will she lose it a second time? It is this thought which 
makes me most anxlous for the future What perturbs me 
greatly is the fact that not only has India once before lost 
her independence, but she lost it by the infidelity and 
treachery of some of her own people. 


+ 


WILL Dunkel be signed under Yankee diktat? Will 
the law of patents be rewrttten to order? No drinking 
water for tens of thousands of villages! But the 
North Block is busy about import of scotch for five- 
star consumers! Look at the inhuman scenario 
realistically painted by Usha Rai, with none to 
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protest. Let me quote her: 


As Macdonalds, Coca Cola, Tobleron:and Mars chocolates, 
Cargill seeds and all the goodies of the West flood the 
Indian market, as multinationals move in and economic 
liberalisation has cash boxes tinkling, my heart cries for the 
fberallsation’s forsaken child. 

He was 14 or maybe 15 He had no legs, so he dragged 
himself on his hands, his bare bottom scrapping the tarred 
road of New Delhi Painfully he hauled himself between 
cars at the traffic junction as dust and pollution choked an 
early winter twilight 

Maruti 1000s, slinky Mercedez and three-wheelers, carrying 
the city’s upper crust, rolled past largely oblivious But 
compelled to stop by the traffic light, some did lower the 
windows of their air-condiioned cars. 


Another day, another traffic light, it was another teenager. 
He was suffering from a ternble skin disease caused by a 
deficiency. Instead of being given medical care and food he 
was made to stand naked to evoke the kind of pity which 
opens purse strings 

For several weoks a man with a shrivelled stump of an arm, 
hanging out of his shirt, has been dangling his Infirmity 
before cars in a desperate bid to plck up a few rupees for 
those who will determine if he has earned enough to get a 
night meal. 

Last year at the height of winter when everyone was 
wearing a sweater plus a coat a man who had no legs was 





a shirt was given, he was stripped of it and made to beg 

again at another Intersection 

India’s market economy had left these dregs of humanity 

untouched. The Bill to make beggars responsible citizens 

was gathering dust in some bureaucrat's shelf in Shastri 

Bhavan. It did not merit the attention of those opening up 

Indias market economy But the parasites who thrive by 

peddiing human misery were making thelr pile as imported 

cars rolled past and overfed kids munched on joint-venture 
chocolates. 
(indan Express, October 27, 1993 at p. 10) 

NEP ‘red in tooth and claw’ indeed! 

How come Narasimha Rao, with a long nationalist 
tradition and experience under a socialist 
Constitution, suffers from amnesia on his ascent to 
the high office of the Prime Minister? Is it a riddle 
wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma? Why 
should Bharat be a soft state? Dear Narasimha 
Hao, see the writing on the wall. The people must 
and will rise when they realise their united power. 
Humans matter, not dollars and marks and yen for 
yen. Victor Hugo's words are a caveat: 

There ls one thing stronger than all the armies in the world: 

and that is an idea whose time has come. 

The Indian people's demand for social justice is 


left naked to beg with a loin cloth to protect him. Even when the militant idea that struggles to be born. E 


Timely Documents in the Current Context 
NEW FROM THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FOR HOUSING RIGHTS (NCHR) 


1. DRAFT PEOPLE'S BILL OF HOUSING RIGHTS—A Proposed Constitutional Amendment to make 
adequate housing a Fundamental Right, and a detailed *Housing Rights Bill" to give that teeth. 

Released in July 1992 after a six year process of workshops, consultations and discussions in many parts of the country, 
at all levels from the village and basti to the national, and among many sections of society, the Housing Rights Bill attempts 
to give concrete form to the People's Bill of Housing Rights that was envisioned when the NCHR was set up in July-August 
1986. It has been drafted by a Legal Working Group set up by the NCHR, with Justice V.R. Krishna lyer as the Chairperson 
and Justice P.S. Poti as the Chief Draftsperson, and with members coming from many different backgrounds. 

The document released is the first public draft, and'is released towards generating a further round of all-India debate of 
this important people's issue, especially in the current context, and towards critical examination of the draft before 
submission to Parliament as a PEOPLE'S BILL. The first rouud of feedback to the NCHR is requested by the end of this 
year. 

26 pp, English, Rs 30/US $ 6 per copy, plus post and packaging. Subsidised version available to genuine individual 
activists, students, small non-funded organisations, etc. Other language versions, and popular booklets, under preparation. 
Write to enquire. 

2. Sapping India—SAPPING THE INDIAN PEOPLE: The Impact of the IMF Structural Adjustment Package 
on Housing and Living Conditions in India. 

A 64 page, heavily-illustrated booklet, full of tables The NCHR lays out why and how housing and living conditions are 
being severely affected by the current economic policies-and how this particular process is serving to severely sap the 
economic, social and political life of local communities and of the country as a whole. And therefore why this aspect requires 
special attention. 

Rs 15/ US $ 5, plus post and packaging. Subsidised version available, as above. Write to enquire. 


Available From: 
NCHR Campaign Secretariat, 
Flat 117 Bldg no 8, Dr Baliga Nagar, Jasmine Mill Road, Mahim (East), 
Bombay 400 017, India 
Also available from regional contact addresses--write to enquire. 
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MAKING CONTROLS 
WORK FOR YOU 


STAYING AHEAD WITH INNOVATIVE 
TECHNOLOGY IN 





REFRIGERATION CONTROLS 
AIRCONDITIONING CONTROLS 
PRESSURE AND TEMPERATURE SWITCHES 
RADIATOR THERMOSTATS 


WATER & GAS METERS 
SOLAR ENERGY 
HYDRAULIC SYSTEMS 


Indfo 


Indfos Industries Limited 
706-707, Surya Kiran, 
19, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi 110 001 
Telephone: 3316196/97/98 Telex: 031-66632 
Fax: 91-11-3316331 
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A Fascinating Study of 
Fundamentalisms 


ILK. GUJRAL 


he American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
T with the financial support from John D. & 
Catherine T. Macarthur Foundation, has sponsored 
a very fascinating study about the global spread of 
fundamentalisms.' Some 150 scholars have by now 
authored three of the six projected volumes: 7he 
Fundamentalisms Observed; The Fundamentaalisms 
and Society; and The Fundamentalisms and State. 
The core group comprisés of a Sikh political 
scientist, a Shia legal expert, an Egyptian historian 
and an American feminist. 

A media review says: 

Together, various authors have analysed fundamentalist 

groups that are often at odd with one another but unified In 

ther pursuit of political power. Usually (thier quest) Is 
peaceful, but occasionally their 'fight-back' ' philosophy 
leads to nots, terrorism and death 

Since — 

..Gverythng in the fundameptalists’ world is We versus ` 

Them, god versus Satan, Black versus White. .to be 

persecuted or spoken against is a sign (that) they have the 

Truth.. 

It is interesting to note—though sadly—that 

in the tumult of India, half a world away, hundreds of 

Muslims and Hindus die during the week of riots, when à 

sacred mosque is destroyed... 

The scholastic team believes that such riots or 
be it the Rescue protest and picketting of the 
" abortion clinics, "both are tied to fundamentalism, 
one of the world's fastest-growing religious 
movements", All such movements, despite their 
inter-se differences, "want to change society, and 
they believe (that) that and they alone have the 
answer..". Even while all these religious zealots 
"emphasise non-violence" they can always find an 
escape hatch: 

a statement In a holy bocx, a teaching of a guru (that may 

say) when the faith itself is under moral attack, one must 

pick up the sword... ; 

And when they do so they frequently make 
headlines “to cause excitement and encourage 


irrationality”. The examples are several: 
Radical religious Zionists who have pushed for (territorial) 
expansion, Islamic groups in Egypt, whose disciples were 





The author, a prominent political figure, was the 
Minister for External Affairs in the National Front 
Government (1989-90). 






convicted (some were recently executed) or tryping to 

topple the Government ... 

A disturbed opinion in the United States was 
blaming a blind Mullah—Sheikh Omar Abdul 
Rehman—for his preachings that may have caused 
the World Trade Centre explosions. The Adminis- 
tration has thought it expedient to arrest him on 
charge of making a mis-declaration in the immigration 
visa application that may result in his expulsion 
from the country. 

Prof Marty, Director of the study, has told the 
media that a lot of motivational resemblance between 
these activities and those of the 

..Vishwa Hindu Panshad, the cultural arm of the Hindu 
nationalist party, tled to the destruction of Muslim mosque 
and riots last December... 
He added: 
Fundamentalism is one of the world's two fastest growing 
religious movements—(the other is pentecostalism)—(that) 
thrive in turbulent tmes. .in the midst of upheaval. when the 
regular regime can't fulfil their promises, funadmentalisms 
have great opportunities...they make promises and they fill 
the void 

As often seen, the fundamentalists are “...very 
savvy politically...they are shrewd observers and 
imitators of secular politicians...". Even when their 
messages are obscurantist and outdated “they 
think modern communications and technology are 
perfectly fine to be manipulated for the glory of 
(their) God....". 


* 


IT is important to differentiate between the 


fundamentalists and the religious cults. 
..À cult usually anses around one chistmatic figure or 
family and the cultists tend to be apocalyptio (who say), 
we are in crisis, we are the chosen and the end is coming .. 
But the 
...fundamentalists are not focussed on tomorrow as the end 
of the world, they want to rebuild society in the image of a 
sacred Naton or a homeland .. 
Even while 
the funadamentalists may not share a religious doctrine, 
they seek to create a world that fits one profile: it is 
patriarchal or ant-feminist, so God is always male and the 
man in the family is the ultimate authority; it is anti- 
pluralistic, anti-[Iberal, so freedom only makes sense in the 
context of sacred... 
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The fundamentalists 

..heed scapegoats an opposition .a foil personification 

of a force coming on all the time, so they are fighting 

against a world operated by rational principles whether that 

is market economy, human nghts. or a Government that 

accepts the separation of religion and politics . 

- The fundamentalists are always “averse to any 
compromise" since they believe that "if we give up 
anything, we'll lose everything...so for them there 
are no negotiations...". 

What has the future in store for them and the 
rest of the society? Prof. Appleby—a coordinator of 
the team—predicted that 

the fundamentalists’ hardiine attitude will shake the world in 

upcoming decades. They are going to ripping up 

Governments They will win some Governments. They wili 

change some Constitutions There will be a lot of turmoll . 

But apart from this study one notices that such a 


A Demolition Pre-Planned 

Death, Destruction, Displacement 
Abdication of the State 

Feeble Voice of Protest 

Crisis of the Ruling Class 

Paralysis of Liberalism 

Stridency of Hindutva 

Emerging Fascist Threat 
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What Do The Children Say? 
pp. 278, Rs 150/$20 


What Do We Tell Our Children? 
pp. 390, Rs 250/$30 


A document in two volumes on the 
razing of the Babri Masjid and Hs 
Impact on the natlon and its people, 
compiled from news and views 
published in the English Press 


Published by : 

FORUM FOR THE FUTURE OF OUR 
CHILDREN 

W2C (R) 2/2 Phase IV B 

Golf Green Urban Complex 
Calcutta 700 045 


Also available at select book stores in Calcutta 





prospect is already horrifying even for a conservative 
regime like the one in Saudi Arabia. Perhaps in 
panic some leading members of its ruling elite went 
to the extent of recently inviting a leading Egyptian 
Marxist, Lufti Al Kouli, to deliver series of lectures. 
He told a highly placed audience—that included the 
Crown Prince Abdullah Ibn ‘Abdulaziz and other 
members of the Hoyal family that "worldly values 
beyond Islam should be components of contem- 
porary Arab culture". While he pleaded that "there 
are elements of Arab civilisation that lie outside 
Islam...", a zealot from the audience cried: "Mr Lufti 
repent to God." But he was shouted down by others 
in the audience. l 

Here it must be understood that traditionalism is 
not a synonym of fundamentalism. 

Since militant Islam (ists) not only denounces Arab 
nationalism but (also) demand that good Musiims—above 
all, the Saudi Government—should renounce all contacts 
with the world of ideas.. m 
As an editorial in the Middlè East International 

said: 

.. the Saudi Royals see this as a threat, not only to their 

own position but to all hopes that the Arab and Muslim 

world wil ever be able to match the power and achievements 

of the West. 

Such a prospect also galls them since they see 
that Í 

. iran, while attempting to undermine them by denouncing 
their moderation and softness towards the West, is (itself) 
trying to rebuild its economy with Westem help. . 

Yousseff M. Ibrahim writing recently in The New 
York Times, pointed out that 

. The phenomenon of questioning the motives, aims and 
methods was evident thus winter in the Calro Book Fair, 
where terronsm and fundamentalism were topics of multiple 
debates and round tables, and where Islamists often found 
themselves on the defensive 
Obviously, the identity debate has come to 

acquire a lot of attention. Prof Hamad AI Turki of 
the King Saud Unviersity pertinently says: 

.. The crisis we live in is a vicious struggle between 

individuals, organised groups and Arab regimes over the 

answers to fateful questions that deal with ‘who we are: are 

we Muslims? Are we Arab nationalists? Or are we all of 

this, or parts of it?’ 

This, in no way, implies that any consensus has 
emerged. But two important issues are drawing a 
great deal of discussion: one, of course, being the 
relationship of the Arab regimes with the West 
(described as evil) that brings in the issue of religion 
and culture; and two, whether the pluralistic Western 
values were an attack against their religion. A 
learned Professor of Theology in Jeddah University, 
Sheikh Abdullah Bin Biyah, has argued that “the 
notion that majority should rule and the notion of the 
political party are all Western notions...". a 
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Kashmir: The Quest for Independence 
AMRIK SINGH 


hould J&K have gone with India, Pakistan or 
been an independent state? This was a live 
issue even in 1947. If Maharaja Hari Singh did not 
opt to go with India or Pakistan, one reason might 
have been, as is generally believed, that he was 
indecisive. An equally important reason was that he 
as well as a large number of people in that state 
seriously entertained the notion that once the British 
leave, Kashmir should be independent. 

Maharaja Hari Singh had himself entertained this 
notion. Sheikh Abdullah was a little more realistic 





insofar as he recognised that his first priority was to . 


seek release from the iron control of the Maharaja 
and this particular aspect of independence could be 
taken up a little later. That is why it was after the 
Maharaja had been made to abdicate that the 
Sheikh started talking of an independent Kashmir. It 
is not possible to go into details in regard to how the 
idea was put forward tentatively, then projected 
seriously and ultimately led to the ousting of Sheikh 
Abdullah from power In 1953. l 

In Pakistan too this proposition did come up for 
discussion in 1947. In his detailed article in the 
Frontline of November 19, 1993, A.G. Noorani has 
given details as to the kind of discussions that were 
then held in that country in regard to J&K becoming 
an independent state. In India this idea was 
regarded with horror and that is why Sheikh 
Abdullah was ousted from power. In Pakistan too it 
was regarded with equal horror but then, as far as 
Pakistan was concerned, there was no occasion for 
her attitude to be made public or formal. 

That happened much later, more or less as a 
prelude to what has been happening currently. 
When the 1965 fighting did not lead to what was 
anticipated, the question arose: what next? It was in 
that background that the JKLF which had existed on 
paper for sometime was given closer attention than 
before and helped in a variety of ways. For about 
two decades, this particular outfit received extensive 
patronage from Pakistan. 


The author, who spent a life-time as an educationist, 
is a former Vice-Chancellor of the Punjabi University 
and an author of several books on education. He is 


also the long-time Editor of the Indian Book 
Chronicle. 





During thís period, fundamentalism was growing 
apace in Kashmir. Apart from Jagmohan's book 
there is enough documentation available to provide 
the requisite evidence and it should not be necessary 
to repeat it here. The turning-point, however, came 
when Sheikh Abdullah died in 1983. As long as he 
was around, he knew how to handle his people and 
he did it superbly. in terms of political skills, he was 
not orly unmatched, he was simply outstanding. 
The way he dominated that State for almost five 
decades bespeaks political sophistication of the 
highest order. 

Things started changing after his death. And 
within five years they have changed to this extent 
that while, at one point, the bulk of the people were 
for India, now they have become anti-India. Some 
people would question the statement whether people . 
were genuinely pro-India. As long as Sheikh Abdullah 
was around, one can presume that that was so. 
Once he had gone, the situation began to change. 

His son and successor did not have that kind of 
competence and political astuteness which would 
have prevented the people from turning hostile to 
India. Whatever he could not accomplish was 
accomplished by Indira Gandhi in the manner in 
which she handled that difficult State. Between the 
two of them, Farooq Abdullah and Indira Gandhi, 
they more or less made sure that the people got 
alienated from India. The situation during the last 
few years has brought this fact in the open and 
given it that militant edge which has led to so much 
killing and bloodshed. 


EVEN though the JKLF was a politically friendly 
group, Pakistan did not wish to taxe any chances. 
Therefore, Pakistan patronised and promoted the 
Hizbul Mujahideen and a large number of other 
splinter groups also. Numerically speaking, these 
are about a hundred but in actual effect the two 
prominent groups are the JKLF and the Hizbul 
Mujahideen. Other groups are also occasionally 
used, and armed and manipulated as and when 
found convenient. Broadly speaking, the people of 
Kashmir are divided into these two main ideologies. 
The JKLF does not wish to go either with India or 
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with Pakistan but stands for independence. But the 
Hizbul groups want to go with Pakistan. 

To start with, both groups were helped by 
Pakistan but not in a lavish manner. Till Jagmohan 
appeared on the scene, the state was in the 
process of withering away. Through his exertion, 
and organising ability, he was able to stem the tide 
of militancy in a manner of speaking. But then, 
guided by certain ideological predilections, he started 
stumbling. In any case, hostility to him as a person 
was as much a factor as some of the mistakes that 
he made. Nonetheless, looking back, it is possible 
to see that it was on the foundation laid by him that 
further consolidation could take place. Figures in 
regard to the people crossing the border, entry of 
arms into J&K, arrests of militants and all such 
details point to one thing. By 1991 the tide had 
begun to turn. 

All this while, the two scenarios, independence of 
the Valley and accession to Pakistan, were the two 
items on the agenda. Continued accession to India 
was ruled out. In fact the tomb of Sheikh Abdullah 
had to be guarded against desecration. He was the 
man who was seen to have been the architect of 
Kashmirs accession to India. In the era that began 
in 1990, this single act was regarded as an act of 
supreme folly, even betrayal. No wonder he was 
absued, derided, scandilised and what not. It was 
clear to most people that but for the kind of lead 
given by Sheikh Abdullah, J&K would not have 
acceded to India. It may be recalled that one crucial 
reason Why the Muslims of Kashmir acceded to 
India in October 1947 was the fact that the National 
Conference was most definitely for such a step. 

Within the first few weeks of the partition on 
August 15, 1947, several leading political leaders of 
the National Conference, including Mohammad 
Sadiq, had gone to Lahore and explored the 
possibility of some kind of an arrangement with 
Pakistan whereby J&K could be independent. That 
proposition was not agreed to. When they returned 
empty-handed from Lahore, it was clear to the 
National Conference that the dream of independence 
could not be realised. , 

What to do in that situation? Everyone was 
looking for an answer. With the tribal attack on 
Kashmir, master-minded as it was by the 
Government of Pakistan, the situation underwent a 
qualitative change. It was in that context that J&K 
acceded to india with the full and unqualified 
support of Sheikh Abdullah. 

There is also an additional reason which must 
never be lost sight of. Sheikh Abdullah's perception 
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of things before 1947 was that while power was 
excercised in the State by the ruler, his chief 
Instruments were either Punjabi Muslims or Punjabi - 
Hindus. A few of the local Dogras were also a part 
of this set-up but mostly at the junior level. The 
Kashmiri Muslims were hardly anywhere in the 
picture. Proud as he was of his heritage and his 
identity, this bothered him a great deal. 

Being governed by Punjabi Muslims was 
something that the Sheikh could not accept. It 
would have amounted to replacing one set of rulers 
with another. What he wanted was that the Kashmiris 
should be able to control their own destiny and rule 
their own State. This was his dream. But it was a 
dream which could not be fulfilled for reasons 
beyond his control. 

Had Pakistan agreed to Kashmir remaining 
independent, the problem would have been greatly 
simplified. To say that it would have been solved 
would be to clalm too much. Once access to 
Kashmir had been granted to India by a last minute 
change in the Boundary Award given by Hadcliffe 
more or less through the intervention of Lord 
Mountbatten, India would not have accepted this 
decision unquestioningly. This is not to suggest that 
India would have mounted a military campaign as 
Pakistan did; this point need not be stretched too 
far, however. Furthermore, the Maharaja too might 
have displayed his proverbial indecision even in 
respect of opting to be independent. What emerges 
from all these details is that independence for 
Kashmir was never far from the agenda all this 
time. In a sense, Sheikh Abdullah was for it and so 
were his colleagues though he was not particularly 
decisive. And then when the tribal attack came, a. 


decision had to be made and was made. And that U 


was to accede to India. 
[Il 


ONE other thing needs to be mentioned at this 
stage. When Sheikh Abdullah thought of 
independence for his state, he did not think 
particularly -either of Jammu or of Ladakh or the 
other areas which had a distinct ethnic identity of 
their own. He was aware of his own identity as a 
Kashmiri. Indeed he was so committed to it that he 
thought of the future of Kashmir only in terms of the 
Valley and not of the various other regions, including 
Gilgit and so on. They too had an identity and a 
history of their own. How the State came to be 
constituted in a particular way was partly a matter 
of history and partly of expediency. The whole of it 
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was never one distinct, cultural unit. This unique 
distinction belonged only to the Valley; incidentally 
the most populous region of the State. Since he 
hailed from the Valley, he looked at things in terms 
of his own background and commitments and did 
not think very much beyond it. 

The issue, however, got forced after the tribal 
attack and the fighting that took place in the year or 
more that followed. When the matter was agitated 
before the UN and ultimately a ceasefire was 
agreed to, Sheikh Abdullah saw to it that the 
ceasefire was enforced at a point of time when no 
part of the Valley remained under Pakistan's contro! 
and it was only the Punjabi-speaking parts of 
Kashmir which were left with Pakistan. Once again 
there is ample evidence available to prove this 
point. What needs to be both underlined and 


. understood is the fact that the Sheikh was acutely 


ware of the ethnic dimension of the problem. 

Not many people realise that the ethnic dimension 
of the Kashmir problem is as important as the 
religious dimension. In terms of religion, the Muslims 
are in a majority both in Pakistan and Kashmir. But 
in Pakistan, the bulk of them are Punjabi and are 
ethnically and culturally different from the Muslims 
of Kashmir. It is not possible to elaborate this point 
except to refer to the manner in which the ceasefire 
line had been agreed to. 

The Sheikh more or less made it sure that even if 
the ceasefire line was not favourable in military 
terms, it was favourable in ethnic terms. 

To put no more gloss on it, the Sheikh was a 
Kashmiri patriot to the fingertips on his being. This 
comes through convincingly not only from his 
autobiography which is now available in an abridged 
form in English but also from a dispassionate study 
of his political career. Whatever else he might be 
faulted with, he cannot be blamed for being untrue 
to the soil from which he came. 

In fact one can further say that Sheikh Abdullah 
could have been a key figure on the Indian political 
landscape, more particularly in the second half of 
his career, had he not chosen to stand by his 
commitment to the Valley. There is something 
ironical therefore when, during the last few years, 
he has been projected by some people as anti- 
patriotic. To a substantial extent, this is a comment 
on how things have become topsy-turvy in Kashmir. 


IV 


TO come back to the starting point: can Kashmir 
become indepedent? For the last few years, this is 
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precisely what has been projected insistently. But 
one thing has become clear during this phase of 
militancy. India is determined to stay in J & K and is 
prepared to pay any price. After an initial setback of 
more than a year or so, India has recovered her 
position. Today she holds the land though the 
people are against her. Of this there should be no 
doubt. 

In order to hold on the land large-scale security 
operations have been mounted. By and large those 
have been successful and militancy has been 
contained. Some people claim that the security 
forces have got the upper hand. Whether this is so 
or not, this much is definite that on the whole the 
security forces have given evidence of considerable 
staying power and remarkable capacity to go on the 
offensive, as and when required. 

But at what cost? The people are alienated. 
What is worse, large-scale human rights violations 
have been committed, and continue to be committed. 
In fact since the beginning of 1993 these violations 
have become decidedly counter-productive. By the 
end of 1992, it had become clear to most people 
that Indian forces could not be thrown out. To some 
extent, therefore, some people had begun to feel 
that continued militancy was not likely to succeed. 

What has kept militancy going, however, is the 
manner in which excesses continue to be committed. 
Each one of them feeds the feeling of anger and 
helplessness which the common people in the 
Valley have. 

Is that the way to win friends? Can India win 
friends by being ruthless and vindictive? The BSF in 
particular has been gullty of all kinds of violations of 
human rights though the army mercifully has 
conducted itself as a disciplined force. To put it 
somewhat strongly, what has given a long lease of 
life to militancy has been the manner in which the 
security forces have, on innumerable occasions, hit 
out at random, committed arson and murder when 
what was called for was a restrained and effective 
use of force. 

Another factor which without question weakened 
the functioning of the State was its Inability to 
administer the State in a civilised and orderly way. 
Rules continue to be violated all the time and no 


. one questions this fact. Even such an obvious and 


simple thing as the’ existence of a grievance 
redressal machinery at any level does not exist. 
Grievances, arise for two reasons. One, because 
the state as an organisation which ensures order 
and justice does not exist. And secondly, because 
the security forces commit excesses all the time. 
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Therefore, crises to blow up every now and then 
and add to tension and alienation. 

The administration (largely controlled by Delhi) 
failed to see through the game being played in 
1992-93. In certain cases, the Administration played 
into the hands of the ISI. For instance, at one stage 
a large number of militants connected with the JKLF 
were caught. The general impression was that the 
State administration was being efficient whereas 
the fact of the matter was that the Hi bul was 
feeding the intelligence sources with information 
about the activities of the JKLF. The militants 
connected with this group were being arrested one 
by one; and that was exactly the game. The ISI 
wanted the JKLF to be decimated and that is 
precisely what happened. Nonetheless, the JKLF 
has continued to be popular. 

Hardly any attention was paid to the toning up of 
the administration. Some cases of corruption which 
were unearthed in 1993 had actually occurred a 
couple of years earlier. But such was the lack of 
vigilance that nobody took notice of what was 
happening. There is a good deal more to be said in 
this behalf but to do so would not help the basic 
political situation being defined more clearly. 

That situation may be defined briefly in this way. 
It has become clear to militants as also to everyone 
else that it is necessary to put an end to the rule of 
the gun. Indiscriminate killing has led to those 
inevitable evils which are an inseparable part of 
insurrection anywhere. Anti-social elements 
penetrate the patriotic outfits and begin to play their 
nefarious games. A kind of revulsion therefore set 
in against unending militancy. That was somewhere 
in 1993. 

People wanted a change in the situation but they 


did not know how to go about it. Over the years, : 


political leadership had virtually got extinguished. 
Meanwhile, a new kind of leadership had arisen. 
The Indian government was, however, was not 
prepared to come to terms with this new leadership, 
nor did it know how to identify it. It was still banking 
upon the old leadership but that was a total 
misreading of the situation. 

One thing should be understood clearly. The 
preceding half decade has been a period of 
profound turmoil in the Valley. Old norms broke 
down and so did old values. At one time the people 
from Kashmir where looked upon as passive, 
lacking in initiative and guts and prepared to put up 
with endless privation. But when the storm broke, it 
swept everything aside. This was, however, possible 
only with the rise of a new, militant leadership and 
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the Valley did throw up that kind of leadership. 

Not only hundreds but thousands of people laid 
down their lives. A substantial number of them have 
given evidence of resourcefulness, qualities of 
leadership, the capacity to plan for all kinds of 
contingencies and to take risks. Those who do not 
know need to be told that a whole new mythology of 
political struggle and sacrifice has been born in that 
Valley. 

Scores of new heroes have emerged. Some of 
them died fighting, others are still fighting and there 
are legends in circulation about each of them. In 
brief, the entire fabric of the Muslim society in the 
Valley has been tom asunder. (With the Kashmir 
Pandits having had to leave, nothing else was 
possible.) 

If anyone from the old leadership has survived, it 
would be more or less a miracle. 


To put it no more strongly, unless the full import 4 


of this new movement is understood, nobody would 
be in a position to work out a new future for the 
Valley. Things would never again be what they 
were. But what precisely should be the contours of 
the new set-up is something that is not clear to 
anyone at the policy-making level in India. Most of 
them were still talking in terms of old perceptions. 


V 


WHILE it is difficult to say with any degree of 
precision as to which group is stronger and more 
representative of public opinion, this much is more 
or less definite: the general sentiment is in favour of 
independence. Those who have a fundamentalist 


outlook or are acting at the behest of the ISI 


certainly do not belong to this school of thought. To 
put it another way, Hizbul is a strong force partly 
because it is well organised and largely because it 
is very well armed. But in terms of public 
acceptability, the JKLF is distinctly ahead of all 
other groups. 

The JKLF, however, will not be able to carry the 
day in the current situation. People are afraid of the 
gun. Therefore, they do not speak out. Nor is there 
an occasion for them to do so. The political process 
has come to a stop. Feeble attempts have been 
made to restart the political process but given the 
complexity of the situation, no initlative taken so far 
has worked nor is it likely to work. 

India is caught in a cleft. The political process 
can work provided India is prepared to accommodate 
the Kashmiri sentiment. But there are two hurdles 
to be overcome. One is the devitalisation of the 
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Congress party and Is consequent emasculation as 
an agent of change. The other is the aggressive 
posture of the BJP which is not at all prepared to 
compromise with the sentiment in Kashmir. Were 
the BJP to have its way, war with Pakistan would 
become almost inevitable and the issue, more likely 
than not, would be the future of Kashmir. 

As to Pakistan, each political party feels so 
strongly about this issue that no one would have the 
courage even to bring down the temperature. In 
other words, the domestic situation of Pakistan is 
as much of a factor in regard to the resolution of the 
Kashmir problem as is the domestic situation in 
India. ; 
Meanwhile, what is happening to the people of 
Kashmir? As anyone can see, they are suffering. 
Equally tragic, they are likely to continue to suffer. 
One opinion heard quite often in Kashmir is that 
Pakistan would fight India to the last Kashmiri. The 
point of this remark is that as far as Pakistan is 
concerned, she would and she can keep the 
cauldron boiling for as long as she wishes to. As far 
as India is concerned, while she would be prepared 
to reach a settlement, she would meanwhile hold on 
to Kashmir. In this process, it is the people of 
Kashmir who are suffering and there appears to be 
no end to their suffering. 

If the people of Kashmir want to be independent, 
as they undoubtedly wish to and as they are entitled 
to, there is one prerequisite for their independence. 
That is that both India and Pakistan, and possibly 
the UN also, must guarantee the fact that neither 
India nor Pakistan would subvert the independence 
of Kashmir. 

Would both these countries accept such an 
arrangement? Divisions between the two are so 
deep-rooted that it would require statesmanship of 
the highest order in both countries for such a thing 
to come to pass. When in 1972 it was proposed to 
Bhutto that the ceasefire line might became the 
permanent boundary between the two countries, he 
did not dispute the cogency or the rationality of the 
proposal but he took the position that he could sell it 
to his country in that situation after the division of 
Pakistan into two different countries. 

Was he right In saying this? He was right but 
what he stated was tactical rather than truthful. As 
soon as he went back after the visit to Shimla, he 
started talking in a tone opposite to the one he had 
adopted in Shimla. 

While this is a cofnment on the character of a 
popullst and a politician, the truth of the matter is 
that Pakistan is much too emotionally involved in 


the future of Kashmir to sit back and watch Kashmir 
become independent. This Is not to suggest that 
India is prepared to see Kashmir become 
independent either} 

One can, however, visuallse a situation when, 
after some years, India might adopt a relaxed 
attitude and agree to Kashmir becoming independent, 
more or less on the Bhutan model. But Pakistan is 
not at any stage likely to agree to any arrangement 
which falls short of total absorption into Pakistan. 
To say, therefore, that the people of Kashmir are 
destined of suffer, and suffer mercilessly for years 
to come, would not be a piece of exaggeration. 
Instead it would be a recognition of the painful 
reality that Kashmir is today. 

Kashmir can be the Switzerland of Asia without 
question provided both these countries do not 
compete with each for the control of the Valley. 
Instead they should agree that Kashmir can be left 
to herself and it would not really matter. For such a 
devoutly wished for consummation to occur, both 
countries would have to be sure of themselves. 
Equally important, they would have to have a clear 
sense of ‘he direction In which they wish to go. Do 
we see any such thing on the horizon? a 


Rashunn : The Pak Stand 


...By the very tenets.of the so-called two- 
nation theory—which forms the ideological 
platform for the existence of Pakistan— 
Kashmir with.its Muslim majority population 
contiguously located must -belong to the 
state of Pakistan. This is precisely the 
reason why the Pakistan authorities are 
dead set against the JKLF which wants 
independence for Kashmir; because, any 
acquiescence to the demand for independence 
of Kashmir would be a body-blow on the 


two-nation theory. Further, the right of 
Kashmiris as .a distinct ethnic group to 
independence, is a matter of utmost threat 
for the very integrity of Pakistan. Once the 


Kashmiri people are allowed to be 
independent because of a distinct ethnic 
identity, how could the claims of the 
Baluchis, the Sindhis and the Pakhtoons be 
denied? And if that is permitted to happen, 
Pakistan will be reduced to a bloated Punjabi 
Suba, and nothing more... 


Nikhil Chakravarty 
(“Kashmir Crisis”, Mainstream, September 5, 1992) 
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K.G. KANNABIRAN 


So also it is for us who happen to be in a majority to think 
about what the minorities feel and how we in their position 
would feel if we were treated in the manner in which they 
are treated. 

Sardar Vallabhbhal Patel 


few y the Eightieth Constitutional Amendment we 
Be declaring as part of the. Fundamental 
Rights Chapter that the Indian State shall have 
equal respect for all religions. By another provision 
In the same chapter Parllament is empowered to 
pass a law. which may provide for banning an 


association or a body of individuals who denigrate ` 


any religion or promote enmity or disharmony 
among various religious groups (Article 35A). If the 
legislators and the, Members of Parliament after 
subscribing to the oath or affirmation shall make 
use of religious symbols, religion, etc., he/she shall 
suffer disqualification under Article 102 or Article 
191 as the case may be. 

This amendment is to fight the BJP. The 


background is the demolition of the Babri Masjid. , 


The statement of objects and reasons does not 
explain anything. It declares that despite the 
safeguards provided in the Constitution, communalism 
has taken roots and is posing a threat to the secular 
ideas on which our society is based. P.V. Narasimha 
Rao, who was lotus eating until he became a Prime 
Minister, discovered that the custodians of law have 
turned into killer squads; that what is professed Is 
not practised; that criminalisation of politics has 
taken place on a wide scale; and last but not the 
least that the BUP has no faith in secular values and 
the Rule of Law. The last was the latest of his 
realisations. He attempted to prevent the destruction 
of the Babri Masjid and he failed. He dismissed the 
BJP Governments on insufficient grounds and 


. invited an adverse decision from the Madhya 


* 





Pradesh High Court. Communal riots spread all 
over the country and quite a few thousands were 
killed and lakhs of people rendered homeless. 
There was hardly any attempt to prevent or later 
control the escalating violence. That is because 
over the years the Institutions of governance have 


The author, a senior advocate of Secunderabad 
(Andhra Pradesh), is a distinguished civil liberties 


and human rights leader. 


become overtly communal and the incumbents 
openly display religiosity as representatives of the 
government and, such display is always at the 
expense of the public exchequer. Such vulgar 
display by almost all constitutional appointees has 
reduced the secular claim on the basis of the 
Constitution to a farce. 

The Congress party which has given up its 
populist rhetoric found itself wholly inadequate to 
contend with the rhetoric of Hindutva of the BJP. Its 
electoral politics strengthened the caste system and 
handed over the minority community to the most 
reactionary leadership. Thus communal violence Is 
the immediate offshoot of adversarial politics whose 
goal is not linked to even the minimum transforming 
role assigned to these parties under the constitutional 
scheme. 

In reality religions are not contending; they are 
being used and abused for political purposes. In the 
absence of a pervasive radical movement for social 


"transformation, religlon continues to be, in Marx's 


celebrated words, the heart of a heartless world, the 
opium of the suffering masses. It is unfortunate that 
the Left politics of this country took no steps which 
could have led to dispensing with this illusion or 
even to limit the-area of operation of this illusion. It 


.was not even realised that compelling the 


government to strictly enforce the Directives would 
have led to minimising the political role of religion In 
politics. Ambedkar, while the Directives were being 
attacked as useless, pointed out: 
it is not a contrivance to install any particular party in power 
as has been done in some countries. Who should be in 
power is left to be determined by the people, as it must be, 
if the system is to satisfy the tests of democracy. But 
whoever captures power will not be free to do what he likes 
with it. In the exercise of it, he will have to respect these 
instruments of instructions which are called Directive 


- Principles He cannot ignore them He may not have to 


answer for thelr breach in a court of law. But he will 

: certainly have to answer for them before the electorate at 
election time. What great values these Directive Principles 
possess will be realised when the forces of the Right 
contrive to capture power. 


* 


THIS lesson in insurgent jurisprudence is lost on us. 
The Directives came in handy as populist rhetoric 
between 1969 and 1976 and were alive for a few 
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years thereafte, in courts. The concepts of human 
dignity, social, economic and political justice have 
ceased to be relevant because even the:mandatory 
minimal agenda for social transformation is 
abandoned for the new economic policy, and after 
the collapse of the socíalist world the world vlew 
that is being pushed through has been de- 
emphasising the welfare role of the state and the 
abandonment of egalitarian goals that inspired the 
world during the first half of this century. The result 
is that there is a sudden depletion in political 
vocabulary and the rhetoric is too anaemic for 
manipulating the masses. The tenets of the new 
economic policy and structural readjustment are not 
going to aid these 'parties to produce another 
illusion which can be used to manipulate’ the 
masses. 

. Religion, a longstanding and the only illusion in a 
heartless -world, is appropriated and used to 
annihilate the poor by the poor in communal 
confrontations; and in adversarial politics it has 
become a contentious issue. Hindutva is the new 
name for Indian nationalism. The major thrust is to 
subordinate all lesser identities to its claim to 
political ' sovereignty. Nationalism has staged a 
comeback despite the disappearance of classic 
colonialism. While this trend may or may not be a 
rallying point for fighting incursions made by the 
multinationals, banks and other forms of new 
colonialism, the Hindutva principle may make heavy 
inroads into the political life of the country by taking 
advantage of the presence of religious minorities. It 
will summon past injustices to fuel its politics to 
fruition. It is already announced that political stability 
can become a reality if Hindutva is accepted as a 
ruling principle and a major premise of all our 
constitutional arrangements. “A theocratic basis to 
politics will at once relegate the minorities to second 
grade citizens, and the. principle" of equality and 
justice will have no role to play in the managemen 
of the affairs of society. 

The Constitution: represents the majorlty's 
assurance to the minorities that their claims to 
equality and dignity will be respected. Equality has 
been the major premise of all written arrangements 
of goverance of societies:and this when extended to 
the minorities would not only mean one person one 
value, it would also include the rights ‘of the 


minorities as. collectives to maintain their identity in. 


dignity and extend them a sense of participation in 


the management of the affairs of society. Implied in ` 


‘this, claim- for equality are the right to treatment as 
‘an equal and the right to equal treatment. The latter 


"HW 


deals with the formal aspect of equality. The right to 
treatment as an equal has in it the transforming . 
content, Which is so very necessary to realise thg 
objectives set out in 'the Preamble. What was 
absent in our society was set out as objectives. In 
the Indian context secularism is not limited to 
religious tolerance. It means the abolition of the 
caste system which is an affront to the dignity of a 
person and is, therefore, a negation of the concept 


' of equality. Secularism implies móre than religious 


tolerance. It includes the recognition of various 


- categories of minorities, their identity, their right to 


claim treatment as an equal. This right to treatment 
as an equal is fundamental. This perception of 
Ronald Dworkin is 'indispensable in understanding 
the content of equality as a concept in the Indian 
setting. This understanding would have perhaps 


prevented us from using such expressions as ‘the .— 


creamy layer or 'appeasement to pejorate th 
latter's claim to equality. The creamy layers squatting 
on the Bench heckling at the creamy layers among 


Dalits; as if the growth of a middle class among 


these is an affront to the creamy layers in. the 
majority community. 

Ambedkar, more than anybody else, visualised 
vividly: what we are witnessing today when he 


'" submitted a Memorandum and Draft Articles on the 


Rights of States and Minorities. This broadly sets 
out the position taken by him on the question of 
Dalits and minorities. The Draft Articles inform-us of 
the Dalit experience within the Hindu system. His 
understanding-of the Hindu system was so complete 
that he anticipated the claim to ‘a divine right’ of the 
majority to rule the minorities according to their 
wish. According to him, any claim by the minorityatm 
for sharing power is called communalism, while thé 
monopolising of the whole power is called 
nationalism. This atitude which Ambedkar found all 
through his life and set out in his explanatory note 
before the subcommittee of the Constituent 
Assembly, continues into the last decade of the 
twentleth century. This trend found its sharpest 
expression in the antl-reservation stir and ‘the 
Ayodhya rath yatra of Advani and its aftermath, the 
demolition of the Babri Masjid. ' 

in the whole of the discussion secularism is 
nowhere: debated as one's approach to religious 
Issues. In fact the Draft Article 45 reads: 

- The state shall promote internal peace and security by the 

elimination of every cause of communal discord.— -> . 

This. was dropped without much debate. This 
may ‘be due to the realisation that progress towards 
realising the objectives of justice—soclal, economic 
and peer eliminate all reasons for 


- 
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communal violence. Secularism makes sense only 
if it is understood in terms of equality among 
Various groups living together. In fact at the 


“Haripura Congress session (February 1938) it was 


declared that it was its 

primary duty as well as its fundamental policy to protect the 

religious, linguistic, cultural and other rights of the minorities 

in india so as to assure for them in any scheme of 

government to which the Congress may be a, party, the 

widest scope for their development and their participation in 
the fullest measure In the political, economic and the 
cultural life of the nation. 

Pandit Gobind Ballabh Pant moving a resolution 
for the setting up of an Advisory Committee on 
Fundamental Rights, Minorities, Tribals in Excluded 
and Partially Excluded Areas stressed the importance 
of the issue of the Minorities when he told the 
members of the Constituent Assembly: 

The question of minorities everywhere looms large in 
constitutional discussions. Many a Constitutron foundered 
on this rock. A satisfactory solution of questions pertaining 


“™ to minorities will ensure the health, vitalalty and strength of 


the free state of India that will come into existence as a 
result of our discussions here. The question of the 
minorities cannot possibly be overrated. It has been used 
so far for creating stnfe, distrust and cleavage between 
different sections of the Indian Nation. Imperialism thrives 
on such strife. It is mterested In fomenting these tendencies. 
So far the minorities have been incited and have been 
influenced in a manner which has hampered growth of 
cohesion and unity. But it is necessary that a new chapter 
should start and we should all realise our responsibility. 
Unless the minorities are fully satisfied we cannot make 
any progress; we cannot even maintain peace m any 
undisturbed manner. 
All the time the members have been alive to the 
Indian reality, but the perception has.always been 
that of the majority. The minority community can 


always misbehave and spoil the effort of the 


: majority community to build a cohesive society 


where peace will prevail. The minorities are a 
problem, the Dalits are a problem; and the majority 
community which holds power in almost all the 
institutions of the state have never been a problem. 


* 


IT was again Ambedkar who expressed 

apprehensions about the majority's capacity to be 

fair and just. In his explanatory note he pointed out: 
to be brief, the administration in India is completely in the 
hands of the Hindus. It is their monopoty From top to 
bottom it is controlled by them. There Is no department 
which 18 not dominated by them. They dominate the police. 
The magistracy, and the revenue services, indeed any and 
every branch of administration The next point to remember 
Is that the Hindus in the administraton have the same 
positive ant-social and inimical attitude to the untouchable 
which the Hindus outside the administration have ahgument. 
Their one alm is to discriminate against the untouchables 
and to deny them not only the benefits of law but also of the 


protection of the law against tyranny and oppression. The 

result is that the untouchables are placed between the 

Hindu population and the Hindu ridden administrabon. The 

one committing wrengs against them and the other protecting 

the wrong doer, instead of helping the victims. 

He also pointed out that 

a communa! majority will be free to run the administration 

according to its own ideas of what is good for the 

minorities... 

"Such a state affairs," he pointed out, could not 
"be called democracy. It will have to be called 
imperialism." We have witnessed the Hindu 
administration function during Ayodhya and the 
aftermath. Kalyan Singh as the Chief Minister of the 
State was not willing to re-enact the Jallianwala 
Bagh. But it was privatised and unleashed all over 
the country where thousands were caught between 
the Hindu crowds and the Hindu administration. 

But the response to this situation is not a 
constitutional amendment and yet another repressive 
law thrown into the Ninth Schedule. Considerations 
based on religion have been banished from social 
practices under the existing constitutional scheme. 
Anti-social caste practices have equally been 
banished. Yet after four decades of the Constitution 
all social practices banned, declared illegal and 
penal not only survive but have become effective 
weapons in the contest for power and positlon, and 
this should inform the government that something 
more than legislating is required to tackle these 
distortions which have assumed grotesque forms. 
Penal statutes cannot act as correctives of social 
disequilibrium. The State's intolerance expressed 
through such legislative measures can only lead to 
communal intolerance, where majority intolerance 
will assume a political role, minority intolerance will 
be treated as a law and order is$ue; in these 
circumstances any attempt to project a secular view 
will be looked upon as promoting religious hatred. 
To promote secularism by criticising the obnoxicus 
religious practices, the out-of-date customs and 
traditions or criticising the personal laws would be 
looked upon as violating one's fundamental right to 
religion. Sahmat trying to promote secularism was 
looked upon as promoting religious hatred! Shah 
Banu's deprivation of her right to maintenance 
under a very secular law and the obsevation by 
three judges of the Delhi High Court that to permit 
Article 14 into the family is like letting a bull into a 
china shop illustrate the practice that has been 
legislated by the proposed constitutional amendment. 

What is needed in this country is a cultural 
renaissance and this cannot be brought about by a 
penal code even if it has a constitutional status and 
the apex court is conferred the jurisdiction of a first 
class magistrate. Such amendments will transform 
the Constitution into a manual for maintaining law 
and order. u 
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Gandhiji and European Women 
who Helped him in South Africa 


E.S. REDDY 


andhiji led a seven-year long stuggle in South 
Africa from 1907 to 1914 for the security and 
dignity of the Indian settlers in that country who 
were subjected to humiliations by the White rulers. 
In his account of that struggle, Satyagraha in South 
Africa, he makes special mention of three European 
women who "never missed an opportunity of doing 
a good tum to the Indians" —Emily Hobhouse, Olive 
Schreiner and Elizabeth Molteno. 

Gandhiji wrote this book in prison, entirely from 
mernory, not as a definitive history of the satyagraha, 
but as a guide to his followers in India. It contains a 
few errors and many omissions. Little is said, for 
instance, on how these women helped the Indian 
cause. Not a single letter from these women to 
Gandhiji in the crucial period of 1913-14—and they 
wrote many—is available in the Indian or South 
African archives. There is little information on their 
assistance in books on Gandhiji, except for some 
references, partly erroneous, in the memoirs of 
Prabhudas Gandhi and Raojibhai Patel. 

But in my research on Gandhiji and South Africa, 
| was able to find some unpublished letters by 
Gandhiji, through the kind courtesy of the University 
of Cape Town Librarles, the South African Library 


and the University of Witwatersrand Library. These- 


" letters and further information | obtained from 


various sources indicate that thé intervention and 


. assistance of these remarkable women was crucial 


in enabling Gandhiji to secure a settlement with 
General Smuts and return triumphant to his 
motherland. 

. The three women—Emily Hobhouse was British 
and the other two South African—belonged to 
influential families. They were pacifists, feminists 
and, indeed, socialists in their outlook. They had 
courageously opposed the barbarous war launched 
by British imperialism against the Boers in 1899, 
and had become intimate friends. They were 
distressed when peace led to an alliance of Britons 
and Boers against the Africans, Coloured people 


The author is a former Assistant Secretary-General 
of the United Nations and the Director of its Centre 
against Apartheid. 
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and Indians, and responded to appeals by Gandhiji 
for justice to the Indians. 

Two other women associated with them also 
deserve recognition: Alice Greene and Ruth 
Alexander. 


Gandhifi’s Acquaintance with the Women 

Gandhiji came to know Olive Schreiner, Miss 
Molteno and Miss Greene during his tireless efforts 
to secure understanding and sympathy among the 
Europeans. (He was specially interested in friends 
of the Boers who could use their Influence on.the 
regime in the Transvaal and later of the Union of 
South Africa.) He met Emily Hobhouse and Ruth 
Alexander only in 1914. He admired these 
courageous women of principle, not only for their 
unqualified and unhesitating support of the rights of 
the Indians, but also for their convictions and 
sincerity. They too understood and admired him as 
few Europeans did, and became his intimate 
friends. 


Emily Hobhouse (1860-1926) 

Emily Hobhouse, daughter of a churchman in 
Britain, dedicated herself to the movement in Britain 
against the Anglo-Boer War. Her visits to the 
concentration camps in South Africa where Boer 
women and children were confined—and thousands 
perished—and her campaign in Britain to help the 
victims of this dirty war had much to do with the 
ending of the war. She earned the reverence of the 
Boer people and the great respect of Boer leaders 
like General Louis Botha and General Jan Christiaan 
Smuts. 

She had a great regard for India. She had met 
many Indians at the home of her uncle, Lord 
(Arthur) Hobhouse, who was a Law Member of the 
Council of the Government of India and later of the 
Privy Council. She was, therefore, distressed that 
the Boers, who had heroically fought for their 
freedom, joined with the British South Africans after 
the war to oppress the Indians. 

She arrived in South Africa in December 1913 to 
attend the unveiling of a memorial to Boer women 
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in Bloemfontein, but was forced to remain in Cape 
Town because of illness. That was the time when 
Gandhiji most needed aet and she provided it 
without hesitation. 


Olive Schreiner (1855-1920) 

Olive Schreiner was not only the most prominent 
South African writer of the time but a woman of 
advanced vlews. Her writings on the future of South 
Africa reads even today as the most perceptive and 
prophetic and can well be an inspiration for all those 
who seek to build a non-racial democratic South 
Africa. 

During her stay in Britain in the 1880s, she 
developed friendship with Havelock Ellis, Eleanor 
Aveling, the daughter of Karl Marx, Edward 
Carpenter, the socialist whom Gandhiji admired, 
and many other intellectuals. 

She vehemently oposed the Anglo-Boer War of 
1899-1902 and was virtually intemed by the British 
authorities. 

| do not know when Gandhiji first met Olive 


Schreiner—it may have-been in 1907 when she : 


moved to De Aar—but he was proud of the 
friendship. indian Opinion, in an editorial note on 
January 2, 1909, probably written by Gandhiji, had 
highly commended her for a letter she wrote on the 
race problem, commenting that she was of "greater 
permanent value to the world than a continent of 
Napoleons". 

Gandhiji said in his speech on South Africa at the 
Kanpur Congress in 1925: 

i clam the pnvilege of having been a close friend of that 

great poetess and philanthropist and that mos self-effacing 

woman—Olive Schreiner. She was a friend of the Indians 
equally with the Natives of South Afnca. She knew no 
distinctions beween White and Black races She loved the 

Indian, the Zulu and the Bantu as her own children. Such 

precious men and women have also been bom and bred in 

South Africa. 

In 1909, when Gandhij was leaving on a 
deputation to Britain, Olive Schreiner went to the 
ship in Cape Town with her sister and, in defiance 
of the racist authorities, shook hands with Gandhiji 
and expressed sympathy for the Indian cause. 
Gandhiji was thrilled. He wrote: 

She performed this ceremony most heartily In the presence 

of a huge crowd and both the sisters were quite for a few 

minutes with us. Fancy the author of Dreams paying a 

tribute to passive resistance * 

She was instrumental in persuading her brother, 
W.P. Schreiner, a prominent liberal parliamentarian, 
to support the Indian cause. 

The admiration of Gandhiji to Olive Schreiner 
was reciprocated. She told Mrs Sarojini Naldu in 
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London in 1914: 
Tek your young Indians that Mr Gandhi is the greatest spirt 
that has ever come to South Africa; he is the Mazzini of the 
Movement.? 


Elizabeth M. (Betty) Molteno (1852-1927) 

Betty Molteno came from a very prominent South 
African family. Her father, Sir John, was the first 
Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, and her brother 
was the first Speaker of the South African Parliament. 

Tired of riches and leisure, she took to teaching 
and became the Principal of a girls' school in Port 
Elizabeth. She was forced to leave her job because 
of.-her opposition to the Anglo-Boer War. She 
supported Emily Hobhouse and developed a close 
friendship with her. 

She was not happy at the developments after the 
war and went to England. She met Gandhiji in 
London in 1909. 

Heturning to South Africa in 1912 she visited the 
Phoenix Settlement. "Your sweet Phoenix is a 
poema dream of loveliness,” she wrote to Gandhiji. 

She bought a cottage at Ohlange, a mile or two 
from Phoenix, and was there during the crucial 
phase of the satyagraha, lending invaluable moral 
support which no European of her standing could 
conceive of. 

Visiting the Phoenix Settlement in November 
1913, when Gandhiji was in prison, she saw 
Soorzai, an invalid Indian worker, brought there by 
his family and colleagues after he was brutally 
flogged by his estate manager on- suspicion of 
leading a strike. Soorzai was subsequently jailed 
and died in prison on December 10. Miss Molteno 
went to see the dead body in the hospital, joined 
the funeral procession organised by the Natal 
Indian Association in Durban, and later testified at 
the inquest.? 


She spoke at an Indian meeting in Durban on . 


January 4 to welcome the Reverend C.F. 
Andrews—Gandhiji was among the other 
speakers—and called on Indians to identify with 
Africa: 
Only as you learn to call Africa your Motherland can you 
become worthy children of her sacred soil * 
Indian Opinion (January 7, 1914) quoted. her 
speech as follows: 
.. After the Boer War | saw that Boer and Briton would have 
to unita, but would they try to do it at the cost of their dark 
brothers? Broken-hearted | went to England For eight long 
years | remained away from Africa-—in body-——never In soul 
and spirit. And England and Europe have sent me back 
with this message to White South Africa: ‘Open your 
hearts—your souls—to your brethren of colour.’ We are in 
the 20th century Rise to the heights of this glorious 
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century. Try to comprehend the words of DuBois—that 
grand and sympathetic soul: ‘The 20th century wil be the 
century of colour.'^ And | say it Is also the century of the 
women. She, too, is divine and supreme. She, too, must 
play her God-appointed part—and in this 20th century her 
part will be a great one 
On January 12, 1914, she spoke at a meeting to 
welcome Mrs Sheikh Mehtab and Hanifa Bibi, the 
two Muslim women passive resisters, on their 
release from prison. On January 20, she spoke at 


another meeting to welcome a group of women 


passive resisters from the Transvaal, and expressed - 


the hope that In the future multi-racial South Africa, 
women would take a prominent part. 


Alice M. Greene (died 1920) 

Alice Greene, friend and companion of Miss 
Molteno, came from another distinguished family. 
One of her uncles was head of the Admiralty In 


Britain. Her brother, the Principal of a public school 


in Britain, was the father of Graham Greene, the 
famous novelist. 

She was the Vice-Principal of the school in Port 
Elizabeth of which Miss Molteno was the Principal. 
She too opposed the Boer war and was an 
advocate of womens rights. 


Ruth Alexander 
Ruth Alexander deserves mention in this group 
though she arrived in South Africa after the Anglo- 


Boer War and was not involved in the anti-war 


campaign. 
Daughter of an American Jewish scholar, Ruth 


married Morris Alexander in 1907 at the age of 19 


. and went to South Africa. Advocate Alexander—a 


relative of Herman Kallenbach, an associafe of 
Gandhiji—was a Jewish leader and liberal 
parliamentarian who had been helpful to the Indians. 
Ruth soon became an admirer, een and friend 
of Olive Schreiner. 

Gandhiji first met her in Cape Town in February 
1914. He and Kasturba stayed at the Alexander 
home on their last night in South Africa In July 
1914. 


Course of the Satyagraha and the Situation in- 


December 1913 

Gandhiji launched the satyagraha in the Transvaal 
agalnst the Asiatic Registration Act in 1907. Five 
hundred Indians courted imprisonment from among 
the small Indian population of less than ten thousand 
in the province. Through the intervention of Albert 
Cartwright—a journalist respected by the Boers for 
his opposition to the Anglo-Boer War—a provislonal 


agreement was reached with General Smuts and 
the prisoners were released at the end of January 
1908. 

But there were misunderstandings on the 
agreement and the satyagraha was resumed. later 
that year. Two thousand and five hundred persons 
defled the law by 1909, but the movement seemed 
to be petering out with no success. Gandhiji werit 
on a deputation to London that year but found the 
British Government unwilling to intervene. He moved 
to the Tolstoy Farm in 1911 and seemed to be 
whiling away his time. He alone perhaps held firm to 
the faith that true satyagraha, even by one Individual, 
cannot but succeed. 

Jall-going was suspended to glve time for talks 
with the Government of the Union of South Africa 
which was formed In 1910. Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
visited the country In October 1912-and obtained 
assurances from General Botha, the Prime Minister, 
and senior Cabinet members (General Smuts and 
Patrick Duncan) that action would soon be taken to 
meet the main Indian demands. Gandhiji closed the 
Tolstoy Farm and moved to the Phoenix Settlement 
in Durban in the hope of returning to India soon. 

But again, the agreement broke down and 
satyag was resumed in September 1913. This 
time wofnen were allowed to join the satyagraha, 
since the Courts had refused to recognise Indian 
marriages and the government refused to validate 
them. Work stoppage by mine workers was also 
envisaged, but only on the issue of the three 
pounds tax on Indian labourers who completed 
indenture and became free. 

: Gandhijí's wife, Kasturba, insisted on joining the 
satyagraha, despite her poor health, and was in the 
first batch from: Natal which crossed the Transvaal 
border in defiance of the law. Two of their sons, 
Manilal and Ramdas, also went to prison. 

Gandhiji expected less than a hundred 
satyagrahis, but the participation of women electrified 
the atmosphere. Thousands of workers in the coal 
mines came out on strike in response to appeals by 
the women, and Gandhiji led a "great march", of 
4000 workers from Newcastle, Natal, towards the 
Transvaal border. He was arrested and sentenced 
on November 11 to nine months’ hard labour. 

Gandhiji had not intended to extend the strike, 
but in his absence, it spread spontaneously to the 
municipalities and plantations. It soon involved 
some sixty thousand Indians in the largest general 
strike that South Africa had seen. 

The government mobilised police and the army 
and together with mineowners and plantation 
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managers, attempted brutal supression of the strike. 
Several workers were killed; some were stabbed by 
Zulu guards, on orders from the managers; 


thousands were brutally assaulted In mine. 


compounds turned into prisons—but the poor, 
illiterate workers stood firm in their resolve: 
When Gandhi Maharaj is in Jail for us, when the queen and 
the princes are In prison for us, we will not go to work. 
: The brutality against the women and the workers 


aroused opinion in India, and led to protests all over - 


the nation. Contributions for the satyagraha poured 
in, not only from professionals and students, but 
even from princes, including the Nizam of Hyderabad. 


Ratan Tata, the industrialist, made a munificent | 


donation. The Reverend C.F. Andrews and several 
British residents (missionaries and civil servants) 
contributed to the fund. 

The Indian and British Governments were obliged 
to act. Under pressure from them, the South African 
. regime appointed a Commission to investigate the 
Indian grievances and charges of .violence, and 
released Gandhiji and his two European colleagues 
(Hermann Kallenbach and H.S.L. Polak) on 
December 18. With its usual duplicity, however, it 
appointed to the Commission one judge and two 
notorious anti-Indian agitators. 

On Gandhij's advice the Indian community 
pledged to boycott the Commission unless the 
community was consulted and one or two members 
acceptable to the community were appolnted to the 
Commission—failing which the struggle would be 
resumed with a march on New Year's Day. 

Leaders in India and Britain who had pressed for 
an investigation could not understand the seeming 
intransigence of Gandhiji. Frantic appeals came to 
him: from Gokhale, his mentor, on behalf of Lord 
Hardinge, the Viceroy, who had publicly expressed 
sympathy with the satyagraha; and Lord Ampthill, 
who headed a committee of supporters in Britain. 


. But Gandhiji would not budge from his vow. He Was | 


set to go into wilderness. 


Intervention of Betty Molteno and Emily 
Hobhouse 

Kasturba was released from prison on December 
22. She had been on a fruit diet before arrest but 
the prison authorities deliberately refused her fruit. 
She came out ín shattered health. A huge welcome 
procession planned in Durban had to be cancelled 
and she was taken to Phoenix to recuperate. 

Miss Molteno went to see her and was shocked 
to hear of the prison treatment. She could not 
understand why the government had to be so cruel 
to the frail woman. She wrote about Kasturba and 


the Indian struggle to Alice Greene in Cape Town 
and requested her to speak to Miss Hobhouse. 


On December 27, Gandhiji received a telegram p 


from Miss. Hobhouse, whom he and the Boers 
admired so greately, appealing to him as a "humble 
woman" to postpone the march for fifteen days. 
Gandhiji consulted his colleagues and agreed 
because of his esteem for her. 

This is how Alice Greene described the origin of 


the telegram: 
She (Miss Hobhouse) was sitting up on her couch... and 
round her shoulders... was your litte Indian shawi from 
Durban, which | gave her yesterday and which she has | 
worn amce. It suited her beautifully. Directly | told her ! had 
sent off a telegram to Gandhi and that you had suggested 
her sending one too. She instantly took pencil and paper 
and wrote down a long telegram which | sent off. She sent it 
to Maritzburg to catch him at the mass meeting this 
afternoon. It was to the effect that het personal sympathy 
was intense but that she would venture to advise patience. 
It would'not do to alienate sympathy and even endanger the 
very cause itself. Could he not wart until the meeting of 
Parliament before having recourse to further resistance? 
Even yet English women had not achieved full freedom  ' 
She used much gentler language than this, but that was the 
gist of It She told him also that everything was being 
followed with much sympathy and feeling. 
She then wrote a long letter to General Smuts 

recalling her special connection with India through 


her uncle. She said that as a woman without a vote, 


. she sympathised with other voteless folk as the 


Indians. She then pressed him to meet and talk to 


Gandhiji: 

You see January 15 is the date now proposed for another 

march. Before then some way should be found of giving 

pnvate assurance to the leaders that satisfaction Is coming 

to them. Their grievance is really moral... never will 

governmental physical force prevall against a great moral 

and spiritual upheaval. Wasted time and wasted energy, 
dear Oom Jannie... 

General Smuts could not possibly ignore an 
appeal from her. Gandhiji was invited to Pretoria 
and negotiations began on Janaury 13. The 
Reverend C.F. Andrews, who accompanied Gandhiji 
to Pretoria, wrote: 

There can be no doubt that during the days that followed 

the influence of Miss Hobhouse with the Boer leaders did 

much to pave the way to a reconcillation. While we were in 

Pretoria she wrote again and again both to Mr Gandhi and 

myself. She thus kept herself m touch with the whole 

tlations and took part in them.* 

Gandhiji was suprised to see a great change in 
the attitude of General Smuts and that was 
undoubtely due to Miss Hobhouse. A provisional 
agreement was reached on January 22, 1914. 


Gandhiji in Cape Town 


Gandhiji and Kasturba went to Cape Town in | 


mid-February to bid farewell to the Reverend C.F. 
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Andrews and to follow the developments on the 
in question. Kasturba's condition deteriorated 
“^and gave cause for grave concem. 

Miss Molteno, Miss Greene and Mrs Alexander 
frequently visited the Gandhis, at the home of Dr 
A.H. Gool where they stayed, and enquired about 
her health. The aristocracy of South Africa was thus 
visiting and paying respects to a simple woman 
from India and her husband! 

Miss Molteno was busy introducing Gandhiji to 


influential personalities. Gandhiji wrote to Kallenbach | 


on February 25, 1914: 

What Is happening just now Is that | am becoming a society 
man and Miss Molteno is the instrument.. She Is 
undoubtedly a tactful peacemaker.’ 

Miss Molteno not only took the Gandhis to the 
palatial Molteno estate, but arranged for them to 
meet Miss Hobhouse who was now staying at 

‘Groote Schuur, the residence of the Prime Minister, 

as the guest of General and Mrs Botha. There they 

met Mrs Botha—as well as Mrs Gladstone, the wife 
of the Governor-General—who were both friendly 
and considerate. 

Gandhiji had written many times to General 
Botha for an interview but without success. But a 
few days after meeting the Gandhis, Miss Hobhouse 
invited Gandhiji again for a discussion at Groote 
Schuur—and General and Mrs Botha joined them. 

When Miss Hobhouse died, Gandhiji wrote in an 
obituary in Young India on July 15, 1926: 

She played no mean part at the settlement of 1914 . 


Let the women of India treasure the memory of this great 
Englishwoman. 


. Continuing Friendship 
Gandhiji cherished the friendship of these women 
' and tried to maintain continuing contact. 

When he went to London in August 1914—and 
he soon fell ill —Olive Schreiner was already there 
and rather ill. They Kept in contact through Hermann 
Kallenbach. 

Olive Schreiner, as a pacifist, was very upset 
when Gandhiji decided to raise an Indian Volunteer 
Corps during the First World War. But she continued 
her friendshlp and spoke at a farewell meeting on 
the eve of his departure for India. 

Also in London, Gandhiji visited Miss Hobhouse 
who was equally opposed to the War. 

Mrs Schreiner died soon after the end of the War 
and | am aware of no letters by her to Gandhiji after 
1914. But Gandhiji and Miss Hobhouse continued 
correspondence until her death. 

Mrs Ruth Alexander sent a letter to Gandhiji on 
April 4, 1926, through the Reverend C.F. Andrews. 
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She wrote: 
Dear Mr Gandhi, | am touched more than | can tell you 
en | look back at the time when you did me the great 
onour to stay with me and to talk with me, and remembered 
how patient you always were with me, how uncondemning 
even of things you must have disapproved It was wonderful 
of you. 
Let me tell you, for the pleasure it gives me, that you have 
always been, since | Knew you, and always will be untl | 
. die, one of the three great souls with whom | live from day 
to day, beyond those who speak to me from the printed 
pages. My father and Olive Schrelner are the other two 
Please remember me to Mrs Gandhi, whose gentle courage 
| have never forgotten... 


Pacifist, Feminist, Socialist 

| have stressed that these women were pacifists, 
feminists and socialists: the common ideology 
which brought them together explains their affinity 
to Gandhiji. 

Gandhiji believed in non-violence and was a 
pacifist though he ¢upported recruitment to the 
army until the end of the First World War because 
of his faith in the Empire and his feeling that Indians 
must learn to fight before they could embrace true 
non-violence. 

He had great interest in feminism and his 
success in encouraging the participation of women 
in the political struggle was no accident. When he 
went to London in 1909, he met Miss Emmeline 
Pankhurst, the leader of the suffragettes, and 
attended many of their meetings. He wrote often in 
Indian Opinion about equality of women and the 
role of women in the struggle for justice. 

Gandhiji also believed in socialism. He came in 
contact with socialist thought during his student 
days in London. Socialism had not then become 
rigid or doctrinaire. His thinking was similar to that 
of Edward Carpenter and others who were 
concerned not with mechanisation and rising 
production and consumption, but with equality, 
quality of life, and protection of the environment 
They believed that man should not be enslaved by 
machine and alienated, and should not shun physical 
labour. 

Gandhiji knew socialists in South Africa and 
spoke at least twice at the Socialist Club in 
Johannesburg. 

In 1912, when Gokhale was visiting South Africa, 
J.T. Bain, a socialist, met them and the question 
came up as to their attitude to socialism. Gokhale 
said he was a socialist "to some extent", but 
Gandhiji delcared himself an “out and out socialist".5 

The satyagraha of 1913-14, with the heroism of 
the poor working men and women, strengthened 
the convictlon of Gandhiji that they were the "salt of 
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the earth" who would free India. He identifled 
himself In dress and living habits with them. 

The convictions of Gandhiji explain the bond 
which linked him to the European women who 
helped him and his cause. They understood him, as 
did the Indian labourers in South Africa and later 
the people of India. But those critics who tried to 
place hlm in their pre-determined categories— 
moderate and extremist, for instance; those who 
assumed that ha must be a reactionary if he wore 
peasant clothes or professed rellgion; and those 
who called him an agent of Gujarati capitalists 
because he did not advocate class struggle and 


tried to unite the Indian community in the struggle 


for its dignity and honour—could not understand 
Gandhiji nor the admiration he evoked among the 
greatest men and women of this century. | hope 
that the new information which is becoming available 
will persuade scholars in India and South Africa to 
areconsider their assumptions and understand the 
real Gandhi. ES 


- Some Unpublished Letters of 
Gandhijr 


Letter of January 5, 1914, to Miss Emily 
Hobhouse” 
5th January, 1914 
Dear Miss Hobhouse, 
it was a perfect pleasure to have received your very 
_kind and generous letter. Had | known how to approach 
you before, | would undoubtedly have endeavoured to 
enlist your large heart in our behalf. It was during the 
Boer war that | came to admire your selfless devotion to 
Truth, and | have often felt how nice it would be if the 


w Indian cause could plead before you for admission; and it 
. is evident to me that your first telegram uttering a note of 


warning was an answer to that yearning. | am loath to 
write to you on this question, as Miss Molteno has told 
how feeble you are now in health. She was good enough 
to read to me a part of Miss Greene's letter, telling her in 
most pathetic tones how it was the duty of those who 
loved you to refrain from imposing fresh burdens on you. 
| am, therefore, torn by conflicting emotions. But, as 
Miss Molteno, who knows you better assures me that to 
expect you now not to Interest yourself in our cause is to 
misjudge you and to aggravate your illness, because you 
would, she says, fret about us without being enabled by 
us to render your assistance effective. 

If your health permits and if the climate on the North 
Coast of Natal would not be too trying for you, ! would 
esteem it a privilege If you could take rest on the little 
settlement at Phoenix where Indian Opinion is published. 
Miss Molteno knows the settlement well. It is situated 
about eighty feet above sea-level and is exposed to 
certain winds which sweep across the hills that overlook 


the settlement and purity the atmosphere. The scenery 
around is certainly very charming, the site is beautifully 
isolated, there is no bustle or noise, it is two miles from 
the nearest station and | venture to think that you will 
find loving hands to administer to your wants, and 
nothing would give me personally greater pleasure than, 
If | were free, to be able to wait upon you and nurse you. 
You will, | hope, consider this offer as coming from the 
heart without the slightest hesitation accept it if you can. 

| will not weary you with copies of correspondence 
and details about the question. | enclose the telegrams 
exchanged between General Smuts and myself, which 
speak for themselves. We have always accepted what 
we could get in matters of detail, but, in this matter of the 
Commission, we are solemnly bound to sacrifice ourselves 
for the principle of consultation. In striving to secure this 
recognition of elementary right, if we must, for the time 
being, forfeit public sympathy, we must be prepared to 
do so. Knowing that the truth is‘on our side, past 
experience will enable us to have patience, and, as days 
go on, the mists of ignorance will be removed, the cloud 
will lift and | have no doubt that Truth will conquer. What 
we have asked for is.the smallest measure and, if the 
Government obstinately refuses to grant that measure of 
justice, surely it will be an indication of their disinclination 
to recognise the status of British Indlans throughout the 
Union. Indeed, through my twenty years' experlence, ! 
have been able to gather many an Indication of the same 
spirit and it is really agalnst that we are fighting. In those 
matters to which Passive Resistance is directed, | hold 
there can be no compromise. Could .Danlel have 
compromised by bowing to one of the laws of the Medes 
and Persians and not to others, or would the whole body 
of those laws have represented the influence of Satan 
and, therefore, been unacceptable in toto? 

The last paragraph of your letter seems to assume 
that we are following the tactics of the high-souled 
militants of England. May | say that we have not only not 
copied them, but, wherever it has been necessary, | 
have drawn a sharp distinction between their methods 
and ours. Indeed, | used to have long discussions with 
the followers of the great Mrs Pankhurst on this very 
question. At no stage, do we believe in the use of 
physical force, but | am free to confess that we have 
certainly been encouraged, in the hour of our weakness, 
by the noble example of devotion to duty and sel- 
sacrifice that the militants have set, though we condemn 
their methods and tactics as suicidal and beneath the 
dignity of woman. 

| hope that God will restore you to health and spare 
you for many a long year to continue your noble and 
unassuming work in the cause of Humanity. 
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| am, 
Yours truly, 
Miss Hobhouse, 
The Cottage, 
Kenilworth, 
Capetown 
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Letters to Miss Elizabeth M. Molteno 


7 Buitencingle 
Capetown 
23rd Feb 1914 
Dear Miss Molteno, 

My impression is that | said we would call on you 
tomorrow (Tuesday), but Dr Gool does not remember. 
Not to make any mistake we shall be coming there 
between 3 and 4 tomorrow and take our chance. 

The visit to Miss Hobhouse was entirely successful. It 
was a perfect pilgrimage for me. Mrs Botha was all you 
described her. She was most kind to both of us and most 
loving towards Mrs Gandhi. Thank you for all this. 
Incidentally we met Lady Gladstone too...Are you not 
pleased? 

With our regards to you and Miss Greene 


| remain 
Yours sincerely 
M.K. Gandhi 


7 Buttencigle 
24th Feb 1914 


Dear Miss Molteno, 

| am sorry to have to Inform you that Mrs Gandhi has 
had a relapse and.she is at the time of writing lying in 
bed. She wants me therefore to say that whilst she 
would try her best to keep the appolntment for tomorrow, 
she might not be able to go out at all. | thought that | 
should let you know this. In any case | shall expect you 
tomorrow afternoon and we shall be able to discuss. If 
she is very ill, | would also have to remain in to be by her 
side. it is a great pity events have turned out so. But 
man proposes? 


lam 


. Yours sincerely . 


M.K. Gandhi 


7 Buitencingle 
Capetown 
27th Feb 1914 


Dear Miss Molteno, 

How nice of both of you to have come yesterday! | 
was out seeing Miss Hobhouse at her request. She 
wished to discuss the marriage question with me. | am 
deeply grateful to you for having brought me in contact 
with that noble soul. To be with her is a spiritual uplifiting 
for me. 

We meet on Monday. 

With regards from us both to you both 


| am 
Yours sincerely 
M.K. Gandhi 


7 Buitencingle 
Capetown 
ath March 1914 


Dear Miss Molteno, dl 
| am sorry both of you had to rush away yesterday. | 
was in the act of shaving when you were announced. 
You had hardly gone when | came out of the bath room. 
You will be glad to learn that Mrs Gandhi is decidedly 
better today. | had a most anxious week but if today's 
condition continues the danger is over for the time being. 
| enclose for your acceptance and Miss Greene's a 
copy of Mr Andrews’ lecture. If you want more copies or 
if you want me to send copies elsewhere please let me 
know." 
With regards to you both from us both 


| am 
Yours sincerely 
M.K. Gandhi 


Phoenix" 
18th May” 
Dear Miss Molteno, 

| know that | owe you a letter. But since leaving Cape 
Town } have passed through so many trials that | have 
not had the time or the inclination to write really to 
anybody. Mrs Gandhi had a very serious relapse and 
she absorbed all my time. Then followed a disclplinary 
fast of 14 days—the severest trial of my life. The fast 
was broken on Saturday last and | am feeling. much 
better today. Mrs Gandhi too has responded to the 
careful nursing and today for the first time after my 
return to Phoenix | am at the Press working at the desk 
having just left Mrs Gandhi to her household work. 

Now | know you will excuse me why | should not have 
written a line to you after that very serious conversation 
we had. Do please let me hear from you. 

| had a very sweet letter from Miss Hobhouse this _ 
week. | am not replying just yet but may do so next ` 
week. 

Mrs Gandhi often recalls your love to her and thinks 
of the kind friends in Cape Town. 

Manilal is still in Johannesburg with Mr Kallenbach. 

With our united regards to both of you 


| am 
Yours sincerely 
M.K. Gandhi 


20:7:14" 

Dear Miss Molteno, 

| had your two letters. | am sorry we were not able 
to meet to say goodbye to one another. Mrs Gandhi 
and | cannot forget the affection you and Miss Greene 
showed us during our stay In Capetown. May God | 
reward you for it. 

Do please write to me occasionally. My address will 
be Rajkot via Bombay. 
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With our united regards to you both 
Yours sincerely 
M.K. Gandhi 


Letter of Olive Schreiner to Gandhiji, August 15, 
1914" 

30 St. Mary Abbotts Terrace 
Kensington 
London W. 
Telephone 3350 Western 
Saturday 

My dear Mr Gandhi 
| have at last got your address from the Steamship's 
Company. | want much to see you. Could you and Mr 
Kallenbach perhaps come and see me here, or could | 
meet you anywhere. | was struck to the heart this 
morning with sorrow to see that you, and that beautiful 
and beloved Indian poetess whom | met in London some 
months ago'5and other Indian friends had offered to 
serve the English Government in this evil war in any way 
they might demand of you. Surely you, who would not 


. take up arms even in the cause of your own oppressed 


people cannot be willing to shed blood in this wicked 
cause. | had longed to meet you and Mr Kallenbach as 
friends who would understand my hatred of it. | don't 
believe the statement in the paper can be true. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Olive Schreiner 
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Dilemma of the 


Communication Revolution 
H.Y. SHARADA PRASAD 


W e are well into the last decade of the 
twentieth century. In the few years left, the 
century may still spring surprises, although 
humankind seems to have run out of its capacity for 
being surprised. It would be in order to undertake a 
valedictory assessment of the last hundred years 
and to list its achievements. 





The Retrospect 

It has been an eventful century, a century which 
' has witnessed the collapse of the European empires 
that had held the various continents under their 
sway, a century in which another empire rose and 
fell—the Soviet Union, a century in which the atom 
was split and its awful potential demonstrated, 
proving that the smallest. of small can be more 
powerful than the biggest. But the nuclear bomb is 
not the only symbol of the century. There is yet 
another—the microchip, also small, also potent, 
which bears out the poet's averment that the world 
can be seen in grain of sand and eternity held in the 
palm of one's hand. 

The technologies of information and communi- 
cation have made impressive advances. To say that 

they have marched with seven-league boots is to 
' betray the inadequacy of our vocabulary and store 
of metaphors. 

The Information Revolution did not begin in our 
century. It began when the hunter painted pictures 
of animals on the walls of his cave. It took a step 
forward when speech was invented and a further 
one when early societies carved symbols first on 
stone, then on pottery, papyrus, palm leaf, birch 
bark, cloth and paper, to record individual 
Impressions and feelings. Then came printing by 
wooden blocks and later by movable types and 
identical copies could be prepared of communica- 
tions and books. 

The power of books was recognised quite early. 
The Vedas were books, the Dhammapada was a 
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book, the Bible was a book, the Koran was a book. 
They bore out what Bacon said of books—that 
"they cast seeds in the minds of others, provoking 
and causing infinite actions and opinions in 
succeeding ages". The book was not the vehicle 
only of safe and comforting ideas but ideas that 
could challenge and subvert authority and prevalent 
norms. That is why the Church and the State 
devised censorship and book burning even before 
books were mass produced by the simple machines 
that Gutenberg and his followers conceived. 

The communication glant grew up in the 
nineteenth century with the advent of the telegraph, 
the telephone and the camera alongwith the 
development of the automobile. (The steam 
locomotive had been assembled a century earlier.) 
But it is in our century that the giant leap was made 
into the sky with the help of the aeroplane, radio, 
television, satellite communication and planetary 
travel. Man can now hear, speak and see at the 
speed of lightning. He has at his command machines 
which have extended the capacity of his memory 
and his speed of recall a million times. Entire 
libraries which normally would have required multi- 
storey buildings can now be stored in a cabinet. 
The most complex sums can be solved in the wink 
of an eye. 


The Impact of New Technologies 

If information technologies "have enabled the 
scholar to provide more voluminous footnotes, they 
have helped the state even more, not only vis-a-vis 
other states but vis-a-vis its own citizens. Bugs 
which lie hidden in sofas and picture frames pick up 
all that Is spoken in a chamber (often forcing 
statesmen at one-to-one summit meetings to hold 
their most important talks while pacing up and down 
their gardens), even though six hundred years ago 
Geoffrey Chaucer had said that flelds have eyes : 
and woods have ears. Eyes in the sky photograph 
every military position of foe and friend alike, in fact, 
anything that is more than two metres in size. 
Information whets the appetite for more information 
and the reports of intelligence agencies are filled 
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with trivial data jostling with significant facts. The 
irresistible urge to scoop recoils sometimes on the 
person in whose aid espionage is undertaken as it 
did on President Nixon. His story is reminiscent of a 
demon king in Indian mythology who had earned 
the power to destroy whatever he touched and who 
touched his own head in a bit of absent-mindedness 
and thus perished by his own hand. 


Use and Misuse of Mass Communicatio 7 

Radio and television have been praised for their 
contribution to making participatory democracy 
meaningful. But in their early years, they also 
presented a temptation to the State to use them for 
the implantation of qualities and attitudes that it 
considered most desirable. The attitude most 
desired, whatever the complexion of the State in 
terms of its objectives, was docile acceptance. 
Hitler and Goebbels used radio to propagate 
doctrines of one race, one nation and one leader. 
And in the eastem end of Europe, the Communists 
used their radio and television for thought control, 
evoking in George Orwell the terror and the 
nightmare of the Big Brother watching every citizen. 

Thirtyfive years and many million deaths after 
Orwell wrote his Nineteen Eightyfour came the real 
1984 and found the Big Brother sadly sapped of his 
certitude. And In another slx years he was gone. 

Political analysts are still debating how with all 
the mammoth apparatus of thought control and 
‘espionage, the Big Brother had been unable to 
'reform' the citizen. They are equally baffled how 
the West, with its paraphernalia of intelligence, had 
falled to forecast how quickly the Soviet system 
would disintegrate. Evidently, intelligence is not as 
intelligent as generally supposed. It becomes a 
victim of an inability to sift the peripheral from the 
essential. 

The larger question is what caused this 
disintegration. The cause obviously is the failure of 
the economic system of the Eastern bloc to provide 
the goods to meet the needs which no amount of 
propaganda could’ cover up. In making the citizens 
aware of this failure of their masters, satellite 
communication had a major role to play. Once 


satellite television began to rain down pictures of . 


everyday life in the “decadent” capitalist countries, 
Soviet citizens could not but compare what they 
had been told with the evidence of their own eyes. 
Satellite communication made censorship and travel 
restrictions infructuous. The success of the Soviet 
educational system (in striking contrast to the failure 
of its economic system) had meanwhile produced 


millions of people who could think for themselves, 
although they lacked the courage to speak out what 
they thought. And now satellite technology enabled 
even the child to proclaim that the emperor wore no 
clothes. Communication today is the ultimate 


-empowerer whom no emperor can withstand. 


It is not to be imagined that television has always 
and invariably been the good angel carrying the gift 
of freedom. Nor has it turned out to be the universal 


‘educator that some of its pioneers had hoped it 


would be. In our country, and in a large number of 
countries, television like its elder sibling, the cinema, 
has been the seller of impossible dreams. If it 
provided only escapist fare, the indictment would be 


. mild. What it does, unfortunately, is to extol a 


violent way of life and also to foster an insatlable 
consumerist appetite. 
Media organisations claim that their function is 


information, education and entertainment. But the. 


mix changes depending upon the seriousness of a 
particular institution. Totalitarian states (including 
the larger number of fundamentalist societies, 
which burn books and issue decrees for jailing and 
killing authors), do as the medieval Christian Church 
did, ordain a totally political role for the print and 
electronic media. 

In democracies, the media are free to criticise 
established institutions and they assist the process 
of open self-examination which is the essence of 
self-government. But in a world in which 
communication technology Is becoming increasingly 
expensive, journals, radio and television are 
becoming steadily more dependent upon big money. 
The cost of production of a newspaper today is 
several time$ more than the price at which it is sold. 
The difference plus the profit have to be earned 
from advertisements. (And advertisements are not 
an ally to self-examination.) A few newspapers of 
known standing may be able to withstand the 
pressure of the advertiser, as well as of the State, 
but the weaker, the needier and the more 


: opportunistic go along. 


Television Is more glaringly involved with big 
money, having largely become a pan of big 


, entertainment rather than of enlightenment. An 


Americán tycoon was candid and picturesque in 
proclaiming that a television franchise was just a 
licence to print one's own money. Because of its 
emphasis on diversion, television, in the opinion of 
some social scientists, is engineering a new kind of 
illiteracy of the literate, to whom a five-minute 
treatment of a problem gives the illusion of adequate 
knowledge and discourages any effort at a more 
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palnstaking study. 

Instant sight may provide a familiarity with 
marked roads but not with the uncharted paths or 
basic causes. Too many Images piled upon one 
another only create a blur. This is the price modern 
civilisation pays for speed. There is no time to stand 
and stare and think. Even think-tanks are obsessed 
with the next plane to catch. 

Likewise the availability of machines that store 
information and disgorge it at the touch of a button 
subtly alters one of the basic functions of 
memory—of internalising ‘facts’, perceiving priorities 
and crystallising insight. 


* 


TELEVISION has been called the chewing gum for 
the eyes, the phenomenon of the bland leading the 


- bland, the triumph of equipment over the mind. It 


Y 


has been accused of not trying to produce a better 
mousetrap but a worse mouse. These wisecracks 
illustrate the condescension of book culture towards 
non-book culture. The same charge was levelled 
earlier at films. Yet we know that serious cinema 
has produced great works of Imagination. it has 
even been said that cinema is the creative medium 
of our century, as novels were of the nineteenth. 
But if we praise books, we should be ready to 
concede that very few books, in fact, are the 
precious life blood of master spirits. Nine-tenths of 
the books that make their way to the best-seller list 
are the monuments to the triviality of popular un- 
taste. Yet the chewing gum theory sums up what 
happens when a medium of culture contents Itself 
with being a medium of entertainment. It has been 
pointed out that the three major television networks 
of the United States—CBS, NBC and ABC—have 
not sponsored a Shakespeare play or even a series 
like Kenneth Clark's 'Civilisation' in fifty years. Yet it 
is another television organisation, BBC, which is 
praised for dolng so. Therefore, the failure should 
not be put against the medium as such but the 
attitude of the managements of certain media 
institutions. A former President of CBS is said to 
have remarked: “I don't want any seamy sociological 
scripts. Goddamit! | want happy endings." 

A cultural Gresham's Law has operated. A 
"medium which permits millions of people to listen 
to the same joke at the same time and yet remain 
lonesome" has emerged. The words in quotes are 
from T.S. Eliot. The anomaly of high-technology 
communications is that instead of building 
communities it contributes to disquiets. 


Yet it would be dishonest to deny the power to 
television (and documentary films) to perform the 
job of reportage and enable it to be an eye-witness 
to history in the making. The same American 
networks which have been criticised for their 
neglect of mind-enrichment have shown (and 
aroused) intense concem for social problems like 
racial disparities and community neglect. Television 
ranks alongside of the press in being a political 
watchdog. The same relationship that exists between 
politics and the face press exists between politcs 
and television. The importance of a free press for 
the functioning of democracy was underscored by 
Thomas Jefferson when he declared, long before 
modern newspapers with a mass reach had evolved, 
that if he were asked to choose between govemment 
without newspapers and newspapers without 
government, he would choose the latter. Millions 
today seem to have actually made that choice. 

Television seems to be conditioning the very 
nature of political discourse, not always along 
beneficial ways. The recent Presidential election in 
the United States provided an example of the 
implications of decision through television. The 
candidates had to look well-groomed and athletic 
and resemble dress models, if not film stars. They 
had to be ready with short answers to questions 
hurled at them by panelists at rapid-fire speed. The 
format of television debates where the citizen 
confronted the candidates with the aid of media 
moderators might suggest the modern equivalent of 
Athenian democracy, but it hides the fact that know- 
all candidates do not know all. It is a format that 
does not bring out the importance of reflection. It 
does not let a candidate tell the electorate that 
between black and white there are several shades 
of grey. It reduces politics to acrobatics. A political 
scientist rightly wondered whether the clipped 
answers given by Clinton and Bush led to any real 
enlightenment of the voters as the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates had done in the middle of the last century. 
The idea of government by one-liners cannot 
replace the description of democracy as govemment 
by discussion. 

Also worth noting is the fact that in many 
technologically advanced societies, in spite of total 
literacy and the ubiquitousness of the media, voter 
turn-out is not very much higher than in a country 
like India. One reason for it is, perhaps, that by 
bringing political debate into people's homes, and 
making them watch election-related programmes, 
television gives them the feeling that they have 
done their political duty. In the recent American 
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election, the candidates exhorted the voter to go out 
and vote. Not all bothered to do so for the opinion 
polls had already told them who would win. If X was 
going to win and Y was losing anyway, why should 
they stand in long queues in rain or snow and vote 
for a sure winner or a sure loser? 


The Prospects 

We have entered an age in which suddenly there 
are no large causes, no sense of new moral fields 
to conquer. Our pantheon is empty, as all gods 
have failed. it is this very thought that is encouraging 
the spread of fundamentalism. The amount of 
poverty and disease and dirt that exist ought to 
trouble the human conscience. But development 
has become a tired word. Many young see it as a 
threat to conservation, a cause dear to them. 


To Our Subscribers... 


Dear Subscribers, 

For the last few months we have been getting 
numerous letters regarding non-receipt of or delay in 
receiving Mainstream. 

While it is our duty to apologise to our subscribers 
for the erratic supply of Mainstream, we would also like 
to apprise them of certain facts. 

As all registered joumals, Mainstream has been 
allotted a day in the week to post bulk copies at the 
CPSO, New Delhi. Should we fail to post on the allotted 
date/day we forego the postal discount offered to us by 
the postal authorities. Then we pay four times as much 
to post the copies to our subscribers—an eventuality 
which is not economically feasible. 

To make things clearer to our readers we request 
you to tum to the back cover of Mainstream, On top on 
the extreme left you will find two dates, for examples, 
October 15/16, 1993. We have to despatch our coples 
on either of the two dates, Normally our despatch is 
done on every Friday moming. If you fall to receive 
your copy on time, | am afraid, the postal authorities 
and their coordination with the railway authorities must 
take the blame for it. 

We have taken up the matter with the postal 
authorities at the CPSO, New Delhi, have shown them 
your letters and are awaiting a response from them. As 
soon as we hear from them we shall put it in 
Mainstream for the benefit of our readers. 

Meanwhlle, we appeal to our subscribers to keep 
faith with us. The mere fact that we get agitated letters 
when a copy does not reach on time shows us how 
they look forward to receiving Mainstream and we on 
our part shall always endeavour not to disappoint them. 


Manager, Mainstream 





The major positive point of the communication 
revolution is that it has brought peoples together 
and fostered a feeling of a global village. 

Some of the minus points must also be taken 
note of. The very trend towards the internationali- 
sation of the human being provokes fears that 
identities are being effaced, that specific cultures 
are in peri. The same technology of satellite 
communication which has been the bearer of the 
message of personal freedom seems as a fomenter 
of fissions in many societies. 

The dilemma of the phenomenal advances of 
communication is at one level to find out how much 
of entertainment and consumption produce true 
contentment and, at another, to discover how much 
of information yields true wisdom. 

Is it right to regard modem communications as a 
blessing which has tumed into a burden? Is there 
anything that can be done? Of course, there is. The 
starting point is to transfer television, at least 
partially, from a boredom-killing but money-making 
business to the realm of education, which is 
universally accepted as a social responsibility. 
Governments have proved inept in using television 
for this purpose. Private enterprise does not care. 
There must be a more serious attempt to devise 
organisational forms. Public Broadcasting Systems, 
which are under real popular and not governmental 
control, which are charged with the task of using 
television for enlargement of people's minds, which 
are endowed with adequate resources to perform 
that function, which have links with the Universities 
and the Arts, and which run parallel to commercial 
television but are not measured by the mundane 
actuarial yardstick. 

It is difficult to forecast, or even speculate in H.G. 
Wells’ manner, what new discoveries the next 
century might bring in the various realms of 
science. It is an even more daunting task to indicate 
how the hound that has been unleashed can be 
controlled again. As the awareness grows that 
technology and the way of life it has ushered in will 
pauperise the non-renewable resources of the 
world, science has lost its overweening self- 
assurance. Only a Micawber would assert that 
something will tum up to replace all the metals and 
minerals now serving man. Realism may force us 
all to adopt what the sages have all along 
counselled—that a sure way to human happiness is 
the simplification of wants. b 

(Published originally in Towards a New Global Order—a volume 

presented to Dr L.M. Singhvi on his sixtieth birthday Reprinted 

with the permission of the editor and Har-Anand publishers ) 
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Journey to the Past 


s New Phase of Revivalism and Obscurantism 
A. RAHMAN 


uch noise has been made about the 

establishment of the so-called Islamic Courts 
to settle disputes within the Muslim community 
based on the Muslim Personal Law. The 
controversies which have erupted ignored three 
basic issues. It may be worthwhile to briefly mention 
them before a detailed discussion of these Courts is 
undertaken. 

Frist, the judiclal system has become very 
expensive and time-consuming on the one hand, 
and the people have lost faith in its judiciousness on 
the other. As a result of the latter, the people are 
looking for alternatives which could remedy the 
situation and provide thern with Just, less expensive 
and less time-consuming machinery and systems. 
In this context religious groups are presenting an 
oversimplified and a rosy picture of the past 
machinery and systems and their operations. The 
past is increasingly being presented to the people 
through the audio-visual media as well as through 
literature and speeches of leaders, as a rational, 
just and highly moral society: based on religious 
values operating smoothly as a well-oiled machine, 
providing succour to the needy and bringing in 
prosperity. After having painted such a picture, it is 
suggested that if the older institutions are revived it 
would solve the problems of individuals and reform 
the society. 

Secondly, the government such as the one that 
exists today, unable to grapple with the problems it 
has created, not being capable of meeting the 
promises made to the people, and failing to cope 
with the rising aspirations of the public, has been 
diverting their attention to marginal issues and 
directing it to the past. It is painting a rosy picture of 
the past by projecting a terminology with an emotive 
appeal, like Ram Rajya. It is also making an effort 
to revive the past institutional frameworks like the 
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Panchayati Raj, overlooking the social contradictions, 
caste and other conflicts inherent at present in rural 
and urban societies. In doing so it is also ignoring 
current developments in social and natural scientific 
knowledge and the application of this knowledge to 
the solution of contemporary problems. !n fact it is 
keeping this knowledge for the benefit of the elite 
society as an Instrument of control and exercise of 
power. The ethos which it has created Is of the 
dominant Hindu religion in its conservative 
interpretation. This has been taken over by the 
opposing political parties to create the Hindutva 
psyche. This has alienated other religious minorities 
of the country who, in order to assert their identity, 
have resorted to doing the same. They have also 
been looking to their separate past, and making an 
endeavour to revive the old or establish new 
institutions of their own. Of such institutions the 
Muslim islamic Courts is one, and others would 
follow. 

Lastly, the main point to consider is: why are 
people looking to the past? 


* 


THE dynamics of the contemporary society is 
governed by change, and the rate or change. The 
latter, as the day passes, becomes increasingly 
faster. The new knowledge, both of natural 
phenomenon as well as of societies, is creating a 
new understanding and perspective, opening up 
new possibilities which were not even thinkable 
before. The newer technologies, which are now 
available and are being developed, are changing 
human and social relationships and providing new 
and more opportunities to the people. To come to 
grips with the problem and to realise these 
opportunities, in order to make the people understand 
the problems, work for possible solutions and 
participate in decision-making in a democratic 
society, diffusion of knowledge to the people and its 
continuous upgrading is necessary. It also requies a 
body of scientists, who could work out the possible 
implications of the knowledge and the likely impact 
of technologies on human society, environment and 
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resources, and make it known to the public at large. 

This is not being done. What is more the people 
are being deprived of both the knowledge as well as 
the gains of progress which Is cornered by a small 
section of the.population. Consequently, a large 
number of people feel threatened with each new 
development. They do not see hope for the future. 
In such a situation the deprived sections of the 
population tend to reject the new knowledge and 
the technologies and start looking to the past. The 
process of presenting the past as a solution is really 
what Fatima Mernissi has pointed out. According to 
her, Man 

turns to the past in order to draw from it the strength the 

present denies him. . he looks (to the past) for everything 

that he has trouble in mastering the present.' 

The process is aided by the government and 
promoted by religious groups who feel increasingly 
marginalised by the new development. Since the 
political parties, as these exist today, have neither 
an ideology nor a vision of the future, and hence fail 
to provide an alternative, religious groups create 
new social spaces by painting the past as a rosy, 
idyllic soclety in which there was harmony and all 
disputes were settled amicably. In this context they 
interpret the past to suit the contemporary framework 
of the present society and pick up its weak points, 
shortcomings and the degenerate dimensions and 
pose the alternative of the past. In doing so they 
use rellgion and justify and legitimise practices, 
particularly those connected with women, such as 
sati and/or the Shah Bano case. This is quite similar 
to what the government is doing to legitimise unjust 
social and economic issues in the name of sclence. 
Further, the religious groups take strong objection 
to any analytical approach to the past based on 
archaeological, historical knowledge. This became 
clear in the case of the Babri Masjid dispute as well 
as the Sahmat exhibition, or in the case of 
reinterpretation of Muslim Personal Law, and other 
similar issues. These groups, in other words, 
censor any such effort as heresy and threaten 
those who try to undertake innovations. 

With this background let us examine a little more 
closely the Islamic Courts and what they would 
attempt to do. 


* 


THE so-called Islamic Courts would confine 
themselves to cases connected with the Personal 
Law, that ls, cases regarding marriages and divorce. 
They may occasionally also consider cases covering 
inheritance and share of inheritance amongst 


different relations. Despite these people may also 
go to the Civil Court. However, one does not know 
the number of cases settled by /marate Sharia, . 
Patna, and how many of these were those connected 
with problems of women. The total objective of the 
move appears to be the curtailment of women's 
rights in the context of contemporary human 
relations. It is contended by the proponents of the 
Muslim Personal Law Board, and the scheme of the 
Islamic Courts that cases would be decided based 
on the Shari'a. In this context two points require 
some consideration. 

First, there are different schools amongst the 
Muslims in India. Apart from the major divide 
between the Shias and the Sunnis, with the former 
following figahe jaffria, there are the Hanifis, the 
Hanbalis, the Malkis and the Shafils. Each Imam 
has interpreted the Shari'a differently. In India there 
is a major difference between the Barelvis and the 
Deobandis. In addition, those who call themselves 
Ahle Hadith, that is, those who strictly follow the 
sayings and practices of the Prophet, have different 
interpretations of the Sharia. This became evident 
recently through the controversy generated in the 
way talag (that is, divorce) becomes effective. 
According to the Deobandis, divorce becomes 
effective if talag is said in one go, while the Ahile 
Hadith maintain that it is not so. They say that it 
should be expressed over a period, without anger or 
other such factors. 

Moreover, if we look at the practices followed by 
the Muslims, one may notice that the interpretation 
also depends upon the culture and practices followed 
by the people of a region or ethnic group. 

Further, if one examines the course of develcp- 
ment of Islam in its different phases, one may 
notice the evolution of different attitudes and 
prejudices against women, and also the endeavour 
of women to assert their independence and claim 
equal status to that of men. Let us, for example, 
take the case of segregation of women and the 
observance of purdah which is being Imposed on 
Muslim women nowadays. 

The Prophet wanted to bring out a total revolution 
with regard to the status of women in the Arab 
society. And in response to the question raised by 
Umma Salama, wife of the. Prophet, “Why are men 
mentioned in Koran and why not we?” the answer 
was: 

© people! Allah has said m the book: Men who surrender 

unto Allah, and women who surrender, men who belleve 


and women who beleve... Allah had prepared for thelr 
forgiveness and vast rewards. 


And if one looks at that period, women were free 
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to move about and participate in the activities of the 
community, in decision-making as well as military 
campaigns. A’yesha, the wife of the Prophet, led a 
military campaign against the Fourth Caliph, A’li 
since she felt A'li had not punished the murderers of 
the Third Caliph, but had also enlisted them in his 
group. The segregation was imposed on women 
after the battle of Uhud in Medina when the social 
conditions were chaotic and women were harassed, 
to begin with on the wives of the Prophet. This was 
done as a result of the pressure of the immigrants 
from Mecca, under the leadership of Umar, who 
later became the Second Caliph. In other words, it 
was a practice which was adopted under a set of 
social conditions, in a particular period of the 
community, and was the result of two different 
trends within the community. In order words, it 
cannot be suggested as a permanent practice and 
AN social code for women. 


* 


WITH regard to the endeavour of Muslim women to 
assert their equal status to men, and their freedom 
vis-a-vis men, the example of Sukayna, the great 
granddaughter of the Prophet, is most relevant. To 
assert her individuality she rejected a number of 
offers of marriage from noblemen and others. Later 
she married through her own choice a number of 
times, and in each of her marriage contract she 
asserted her independence of action, of not obeying 
her husband and rejected her husband's right to 
polygamy. 
Taking these situations and factors into 
consideration and examining the various Individual 
4 cases which have been extensively discussed and 
' analysed by Fatima Mernissi, Professor of Sociology 
in the Morocco University, In her book, Women and 
Islam, one can say that what is being presented as 
the Sharr'a today is really based on an oversimplfied 
picture, with a narrow and limited framework in fact 
based on an ossified outlook, and without any 
perspective. In doing so, what these interpretations, 
as they are being promoted, are asserting is the 
dominant position of men, and denying women their 
freedom and equal status in society. 

These interpretations also totally ignore the 
contemporary developments in knowledge, 
techniques of analysis, and changes in human and 
social relations as a result of technological 
developments and means of production. 

If the cut-and-dried picture which is being 
presented as a model is emphasised, it may be 
found to be too restrictive, confined and narrow. 
Further, it Is self-referential. It is cut off from the 


^; 


environment in which it was evolved and it does not 
take into account the environment in which it is 
being applied. 

The proponents of this model do not seem to 
realise that modern society is an open society, 
where ideas and action of men and women are 
subjected to scrutiny, and the mass media highlights 
both the issues as well as actions and their impact, 
and the public opinion begins to judge Individuals as 
well as communities on that basis. 

Secondly, as a result of new knowledge and 
capabilities on the one hand and possibilities on the 
other, there is a lot of experlmentation as well as 
innovation in human relations, changes in existing 
structures and Insitutions, as well as establishment 
of new structures and institutions. As a result of this 
experimentation and innovation, the old barriers and 
hierarchies are breaking down, if they are not 
already removed. Similarly, the status and the 
differences which went with it and the privileges 
established therefrom are vanishing. Consequently, 
old methods, which were successful in earlier 
societies, have become dysfunctional. 


* 


THE structure, organisation and functioning of the 
contemporary soclety requires women to take 
active part in the production system, in services—as 
doctors, lawyers, judges, teachers, nurses, architects, 
engineers, designers, advertising, travel services, 
as well as in administrative services. If they have to 
take part, they can do so as equal to men. Why 
should they be considered as inferior to men as is 
being suggested? In addition, if women are also, 
besides earning through professional activities, 
contribute to domestic services, cleaning the house, 
cooking and child bearing, why should they be just 
divorced at the whim and fancy of men and given a 
pittance of mehar, and the cost of their services not 
worked out and paid for at the time of divorce and 
separation? This should be taken into account even 
when they are not earning through professional 
Work. 

In a tribal culture, in which Islam evolved, every 
member of the tribe, including women, was the 
responsibility of the tribe. When during war women 
were captured as booty, the aristocratic ones at 
least were redeemed by paying ransom. The others 
were converted as slaves, or tumed into prostitutes. 

In the industrial society, when even the family 
unit is breaking up, and as a result of economic 
exigencies as well as housing problems only à 
single family unit is being established, the question 
of looking after old parents and close relations has 
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become a serious problem. In this context the 
problem of uneducated divorced women, or those 
divorced because they did not bear children or had 
become old, or those who were not earning and 
happened to be dependent on men, and were 
contributing through their services in the house, 
becomes quite acute. Who is to look after them? 
What happens to them? 

The manner in which the Sharfa is irterpreted 
and applied does tremendous injustice tó women. 
Perhaps it would be worthwhile for the Ulemas to 
collect data on the cases of divorce of Muslim 
women, under which condition they were divorced, 
the role of men, their anger, lust for younger 
women, and their effort to subjugate and enslave 
women, and in what conditions these women are 
living or existing. On the basis of the data collected, 
they should arrive at some rational conclusion, and 
interpret the Shar?a, the basic feature of which was 
to give equal status and respect to women and to 
enable them to participate in social, cultural and 
political activities. l 

Taking recourse to the collection of data, analysing 
t, and coming to a rational conclusion would be in 
line with their tradition. When the collection of 
Hadith began, there was no methodology and 
analytical techniques available to collect the sayings 
of the Prophet and the recording of his practices. 


The early Imams developed the techniques and 
methodology to sift the fake and fabricated ones 
from those which were true. Secondly, on the basis p 
of the information collected, verifying not only the 
veracity, but also the character of the person who 
narrated the Hadith, and taking into account the 
context of what the Prophet had said and took the 
specific action, an explanation and true meaning of 
the Hadith was given. In doing so, different versions 
were mentioned, as well as possible explanations 
indicated, leaving It to the reader, or those who 
came late to come to their own conclusion. 

Today, the Ulema have forgotten the knowledge 
revolution brought about by Islam and the knowledge 
tradition established, and the methods and 
techniques to develop knowledge, and they limit 
themselves to pedantic jugglery. And the Sharta, 
and the concept of Islamic Courts, as it is being. 
propounded, constitute the negation of the 
revolutionary role of Islam. Ghalib expressed these 
practices in a beautiful couplet: 

We are unitarians (muwahhid), our practice is 

to discard traditions 

When communities decay traditions become a 

basic element of faith. n 


Reference 
1. Fatima Mernissi, Women and Islam, Kali for Women, 1993, 
p. 14. 


Towards New Horizons 


The United Democratic Front Government of Kerala completed 
two eventful years in power. 


A Government that keeps its promises, a Government that works 


to arrest the alarming rise in prices, 

to make the civil supplies more effective, 

to reach tne benefits of development to all, 

to open up many more avenues of employment, 
to make the entire administration corruption-free 


Yes, all this requires hard work, 
consistent and systematic work 
and that work has been on... 


And with well-defined programmes 
the United Democratic Front Government 
put the State on a path of stability and progress... 


The U.D.F. Government forges ahead 


to usher in better days. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, GOVERNMENT OF KERALA 
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Multinationals versus Swadeshi 
RUDDAR DATT 





x Jii he Congress-| Government headed by P.V. 
T Narasimha Rao accelerated the process of 
economic reform initlated earlier by the former 
Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, in 1985. The Industrial 
Policy of 1991 laid down clearly that in order to 
Invite foreign investment in high priority industries, 
requiring large investments and advanced 
technology, it was decided to provide approval for 
direct foreign investment upto 51 per cent foreign 
equity in such industries. With a view to injecting 
the deslred level of technological dynamism in the 
Indian industry, the government provided for 
, automatic approval of foreign technology agreements 
^ related to high-priority industries. Similar facilities 
were made available for other industries as well, if 
such agreements did not require the expenditure of 
foreign exchange. The government went as far as 
to say that it would permit 100 per cent foreign 
equity if the entire output is exported. 

All this overbending towards foreign capital was 
made with the bellef that In order to take advantage 
of the computer and electronics revolution that has 
brought about a revolutionary change in the 
technique of production, import of technology was 
essential so that Indian industrial products become 
competitive in the world. Consequently, the Finance 
Minister started the process of wooing foreign 
capital so that more and more of foreign direct 
investment could be procured. According to the 
Economic Survey (1992-93), 

the early results from the new policy are encouraging In 

the period August 1991 to December 1992, the government 

approved 2154 foreign collaboration proposals Including 

894 cases with foreign equity participation. The tota! value 

of equity in foreign investment proposals approved is 

Rs 4290 crores, more than three times the Rs 1270 crores 

of foreign investment approved in the last decade (1981- 

90) Nearly 80 per cent of the approvals are in the pnority 

sectors. 

A break-up of the foreign investment approvals 
between August 1991 and July 1993 confirms the 
fact that nearly 79 per cent of the foreign investment 
approvals are in the priority sectors and only 21 per 
cent are in the non-priority sectors like food 
processing, hotels and tourism, glass and ceramics, 
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etc. There is no doubt that the government policy 
on foreign investment has yielded to international 
pressure and has opened up areas which are of 
frivolous and luxurious consumption and do not fall 
in the ambit of the priority sector; yet nearly four- 
fifths of the total approvals are in the priority 
sectors. The sectors which have received bulk 
share In the priority areas are power (Rs 2014 
crores—nearly 25 per cent, and fuel and oil 
refineries (Hs 1748 crores)—nearly 22 per cent. 
Other areas of importance are chemicals (Rs 662 
crores), electric equipment and electronics (Rs 604 
crores) and metallurgical industries (Rs 576 crores). 
Besides this, transportation, industrial machinery 
(including agricultural machinery), — telecommuni- 
cations and medical appliances account for a total 
Hs 736 crores in foreign investment approvals. 
Since all these areas are such in which the country 
is short of investment required to reach the targets 
of production, apparently the government policy, by 
and large, seems to be moving in the right direction. 
The only criticism which is valid against the 
govemment is that it is recklessly entering into 
foreign collaborations even in areas where domestic 
capabilities have been sufficiently developed. 


Break-up of Forelgn Investment Approvals 


(August 1991 to July 1993) 

(i) Priority Sectors Rs Crores % of total 
1. Power 2013.82 25.1 
2. Fuel & Oll refineries 1747.70 21.8 
3. Chemicals 661.67 8.3 
4. Electrical equipment 

and electronics 603.49 75 

5  Metaliurgical industries 575.87 7.2 
6. Transportation 324.01 4.0 
7. Industral machinery* 218.57 2.7 
8. Telecommunications 134.70 1.7 
9. Medical appilances™ 58.16 0.7 
Sub-total (1) 6337.99 1 

(li) Non-priority Sectors 
10. Food processing 1128.77 14.1 
11. Hotels and tourism 260.49 3.3 
12. Glass & Ceramics 105 72 1.3 
13. Commeroial equipment 67.67 08 
14. Others 109.91 1.4 

Sub-total (H) 1672.56 20.9 
Grand Total (i + n) 8010.55 100.00 


* includes agricultural machinery 
"* Surgical sclentific instruments, etc. 
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K. Ashok Rao, President of the National 
Confederation of Officers’ Associations of Central 
Public Sector Undertakings, has in an open letter to 
the Prime Minister (February 11, 1992) drawn 
attention to the following startling facts about the 
crisis in the power industry generated as a 
consequence of the government policy towards 
foreign investment. In a very revealing statement,' 
he mentions: 

In India it has been proved beyond doubt that bilateral aid 

(where there is no bidding) in the power sector has cost the 

country at least 40 per cent more than in the multilateral aid 

projects (where international competitive bidding Is 
compulsory) For example, Rihand |-2x500 MW (an imported 
set based on bilateral ald) cost Rs 16,600 per KW, whereas 
the BHEL sets Sigraull 1l-2x500 MW (order obtained on 
international commercia! bidding based on multilateral aid) 
cost Hs 7248 per KW; similar examples are the imported 
sets Ramagundam-! and Talcher cost Rs 9568 per KW and 

Rs 14,040 per KW respectively as against the BHEL sets 

Sigrauli-H. and Chandrapura cost Rs 4471 per KW and Rs 

9020 per KW respectively. Many more such examples can 

be cited Notwithstanding this overwhelming and conclusive 

evidence, a joint equity venture is being set up on the basis 

of suppliers credit where the supplier would jointly own a 

utility Not only would there be no compettive bidding, 

instead the supplier would be in a position to dictate terms 

on the basis of joint ownership of the utility. 

Thus, we may have the notional satisfaction of 
having obtained foreign investment with the help of 
multinationals, but we run the risk of (a) signing on 
the dotted line at an exorbitant price; (b) complete 
lack of standardisation resulting in vulnerability in 
after sales problems besides having to maintain a 
high inventory of spares using precious foreign 
exchange; (c) under-utilisation of the built-up 
manufacturing capability. 

la this context, it really passes one's comprehen- 
sion why the Government of India continues to 
Invite foreign investment in setting up power plants 
on a 100 per cent equity basis and at a 16 per cent 
guaranteed profit to be remitted in foreign exchange. 
Such a pollcy would soon result in the clcsure of the 
BHEL due to lack of orders. It is in this setting that 
one must understand the need for emphasising 
swadeshi as against powerful multinationals. It is 
one thing to Invite direct foreign investment while 
using developed domestic capabilities and it is 
another thing to invite foreign investment to the 
detriment of domestic capabilities at exorbitant 
costs under pressure from and on dictated terms by 
recession-hit power equipment manufacturers and 
their supporters in the World Bank, that would prove 
disastrous in the long run for the country. On the 
one hand they would cost much more in terms of 
foreign exchange and the poor people of India will 
have to pay for it, and on the other they would kill 


domestic capabilities. 
* 


IN post-independence India, In the early phase of 
our development, with our emphasis on self- 
reliance, every single project was designed and 
bullt exclusively by Indian engineers. Even when 
the Russians wanted to send Soviet engineers to 
build Rourkela, we insisted on using the indigenous 
capabilitles of our engineers and thus saved foreign 
exchange worth Rs 200 crores. Even in the case of 
Idukki, where the project was largely financed by 
the Canadians, it was executed entirely by Indians. 
We seem to be rapidly forgetting this primary lesson 
taught to us by our founding fathers of planning like 
Nehru and Mahalanobis. Now even small projects 
like Chimera and Dul Hasti are completely handled 
by foreigners. This would result in the development 
of a dependency syndrome in our country and lead 
to an erosion of confidence among Indian engineers 
resulting in a process of rapid de-skilling. Is this 
type of foreign investment compatible with our goal 
of self-reliance? 

Despite the fact that the Industrial Policy of 1991 
clearly demarcated the priority areas for direct 
foreign investment and Import of technology, the 
government under pressure from foreign investment 
lobbles and multinationals is adopting an open door 
policy. Consequently, we have opened the door for 
the multinationals in consumer goods of elitist 
consumption. Earller Pepsi Cola was permitted. 
This was followed by Kellog to come in bakery 
products. The latest in the series is the tie-up of 
Parle's with the American multinational, Coca Cola. 
Ramesh Chauhan had no option but to sell Parle's 
to the Coca Cola. Thus, food processing approvals 
of foreign investment proposals during the last two 
years (1991-93) aggregate to Rs 1129 crores—14 
per cent of ail approvals. To add to it are the 
approvals for hotels and tourism aggregating Rs 261 
crores. Taken together, these two areas which go 
largely to meet the needs of elitist sections would 
cost the nation Hs 1390 crores—17.4 per cent of 
total foreign investment approvals. 

Global investors are very keen to enter areas 
which promise quick returns and hlgh profit with 
short gestation period, This explains the rush and 
pressure in these areas because the total investment 
can be repatriated in a period of one to two years in 
the form of high dividends. If this trend continues, 
very soon the invasion will take place on soaps and 
detergents and Nirma and Tata's Hamam will soon 
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get a thrashing at the hands of powerful 
multinationals. Godrej has already been given a 
rude shaking by Proctor and Gamble. 

The proponents or liberalisation advance the 
argument that a few individuals representing the 
State have no business to decide what people 
should consume. The State has no right to decide 
what should be produced and what should be 
consumed. The Market is the best arbiter and so 
long as there is a demand for a product, its 
production should follow the dictates of the Market. 

Such pseudo-arguments cut at the very root of 
the concept of a welfare state, not to speak of a 
democratic socialist society. They simply deny the 
state the right to lay down priorities. This Is patently 
unjust because there is conclusive evidence to 
prove that the market is not the best allocator of 
resources and thè market does not lead to 
maximisation of benefit to the society. 


+ 


GANDHIJI propagated the Idea of swadeshi to 
emphasise production by Indians so as to exclude 
foreign goods from the Indian market. The basic 
premise of the swadeshi movement was to develop 
indigenous capabilities so that domestic resources 
could be processed with domestic labour and 
technology. Basically, it aimed at ending economic 
exploitation by the foreigners. Gandhiji warned us 
that foreigners will not only dump foreign goods, but 
would also dump foreign industries and thus in a 
very sophisticated manner develop a stranglehold 
over the Indian market. He, therefore, pleaded for 
swadeshi as an instrument to achieve economic 
self-reliance. Even 4fter attaining polltical 
emancipation, the need for securing economic 
emancipation from the foreigners will still remain, 
the latter being more dangerous and longer-lasting. 

This important instrument is now being voluntarily 
mortgaged by the Indian Government under the 
new slogan of globalisation. What the Government 
of India does not seem to realise is that globalisation 
does not mean free imports or free flow of foreign 
investment. This may lead to domination by the 
multinationals through fierce competition supported 
by highly pressurised advertisement of their brands. 
For the newly industrialising natlons like India, 
globalisation should lead to hi-tech transfer from the 
developed to the underdeveloped country. Free flow 
of foreign capital does not ensure technology 
transfer. This is evidenced by the record of the 
multinationals who are keen to capture the Indian 


- 


market without permitting any technology transfer. 
To sum up, the open door policy of the 
Government of India to woo foreign capital and 
permit its entry in all kinds of areas—priority or non- 
priority—is not in the interests of the nation. In the 
priority areas, it must ensure that wherever domestic 
capabilities are already developed and are under- 
utilised, direct foreign investment should not be 
permitted. Secondly, the free flow of direct foreign 
Investment in the consumer góóds sector is 
inconsistent with our Industrial Policy as it permits 
the foreigner to have control over the Indian market 
and thus enable quick returns. Such a policy goes 
against the spirit of swadeshi which is the pillar for 
attaining economic self-reliance. The government 
should, therefore, work out a selective approach 
towards foreign investment, rather than blindly and 
indiscriminately permitting the proliferation and 
expansion of foreign capital to dominate the Indian 
economy. | 


Peta 


APPEAL FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 
. FOR EARTHQUAKE RELIEF 


The devastating earthquake that struck Latur 
and Osmanabad districts of Maharashtra on 
September 30, 1993 has killed thousands and 
shattered the lives of tens of thousands more. 
__Most of those affected belong to the poorest 
sections of society. id 


Social activists, media persons, academics 
and concerned citizens of Delhi have set up a 
Bhookamp Peedith Sahayata Manch to provide 
financial and logistical support to social activists 
and relief organisations working in the earthquake 
affected areas. 


Contributions by A/C Payee cheques/drafts/ 
money orders drawn in favour of Bhookamp 
Peedith Sahayata Manch may be sent to the 
Manch offices at: 


17 Vithalbhal Patel House, Rafl Marg 
New Delhi-110001 Telephone : 3325571 


12/3 Sarvapriya Vihar, New Delhi-110016 
Telephone: 657532 
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DEAR DOCTOR 


A close examination of how the | ' 
` Professional Indemnity Policy can benefit you. 


Consider a case where bodily 
injury or death is caused due to 
error or negligence that occurs in 
the course of rendering your 
professional services to a patient. 

If that aggrieved person 
should go to court and you are 


held legally liable to pay compen- 


sation, the Professional Indem- 
nity Policy covers you and your 
qualified employees who are 
named in the policy against.this 
liability. 

You are also covered for 
directly relevant legal costs. 


Professional Indemnity Insurance 1s also 


available for medical establishments, engineers, 


architects, chartered accountants, financial/ 
management consultants, lawyers, advocates, 
solicitors, counsels, etc 








Certain important points 
therefore arise. 
> You should be a qualified 
Medical Practitioner, registered 
with an appropriate authority. 
> The bodily injury or death 
should have occurred in the 
course of rendering professional 
services to a patient. 
>» Legal liability to pay com- 
pensation should have arisen due 
to a civil case filed against you or 
your qualified assistants (who are 


ery Tags Cre Bates. LAU) Ton Huit amay a UD 
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named in the policy) for the 
above mentioned injury or death. 
> The cost of legal defence 
should have a direct relevance to 
an admissible claim. 
> The total liability to pay 
compensation, defence costs, feas 
and expenses under the policy is 
the insured limit. 

The Professional Indemnity 
Policy, because, 

To err is human 

To insure is prudent. 


For details please contact any Regional 
Office of our Dd Subsidiaries. 
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Taming of Capitalism 
The Historic Compromise 
SURENDRA J. PATEL 


: he upheavals of the recent past have been 
T extraordinary. There has been a total collapse of 


communist rule in Eastern Europe and the USSR. 
The Soviet Union has simply ceased to exist as a 
country. The collapse of Soviet communism has been 
widely interpreted as a historic victory of capitalism. It Is 
taken as a vindication of the success of private 
enterprise and market forces in promoting economic, 
social and political development.. The rola of national 
planning for development is in consequence being 
ridiculed. Countries are being advised to discard it and 
leave the process of development to capitalist enterprises 
and the market. 
| would like to suggest that historic reality is never that 
simple. | pointed out in a lecture in Halifax, Canada, in 
1990 that what has collapsed was not socialism.' It was 
oppressive Czarist communism, imposed in the name of 
socialism. It created a highly inefficient economy. Its 
resources were squandered on armaments for the Cold 
War. It falled to deliver the goods. What people say has 
succeeded is not old-fashioned capitalism, which had to 
be tamed in bitterly fought out struggles by several 
generations past. Mass struggles had to subdue many of 
the very vicious features of the nineteenth century 
capitalism. In the process capitalism was forced to make 
many a historic compromise, incorporating into its 
systemic functioning several elements of socialism itself. 
The process of the taming of capitalism and extracting 
compromises from it was long and difficult. But since 
social memory is short, this is readily forgotten. Many 
persons, even very intelligent ones, have been busy 
writing obituaries for socialism. This may have been 
premature. Systemic transitions are spread over a long 
time. They involve many swings, back and forth, of the 
social pendulum. | intend to review here past historical 
changes. This will underline that there was not only one 
yesterday. There were many yesterdays and what 
happened during thém is of critical significance for our 
understanding of the future evolution of social systems. 
This study is devoted to the process of the taming of 
capitalism. It is divided into four parts. The first part 
deals with the process of the emergence of capitalism. 
The second part describes the new forces for social 
transformation which were released in the process. | 
have then take up, in the third part, the rise of the violent 
imperialistic capitalism In the nineteenth and early 
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twentieth century and its subsequent collapse. The 
second and third quarters of the twentieth century are 
discussed in the third and fourth parts. | conclude with 
some reflections on the broad directions of changes 
ahead. The discussion throughout attempts to sketch in 
very broad strokes the sweep of history over the last 200 
years and the back and forth movement of the pendulum 
of time. 


|. Emergence of Early Capitalism and Socialism 

We are the children of the world's three revolutionary 
ideas. The first was the Science and Technology 
Revolution. its child was the idea of progress and the 
Industrial Revolution, led by capitalism. It increased our 
ability to produce more efficiently and improve our 
economic conditions, The second revolutionary idea 
concerned liberty, the participation of people in changing 
governments and in manning the administration of 
societies. It rejected the notion of the hereditary transfer 
of power to a king’s son, or the divine rights of kinghood 
and feudalism. Instead the people began to participate in 
deciding in an orderly fashion change from one 
government to another. They began to be involved in 
social administration at all levels—villages, cities, districts, 
States and the Centre: The third revolutionary idea dealt 
with equality and social justice. It called for the reduction 
of economic, political, social and legal inequalities. Its 
central aim was to replace the existing unequal, unfair 
and unjust soclal arrangements by an equal, fair and just 
order. The idea found Its most forceful expression in the 
evolution of socialist thought and action. 

Democracy, development and socialism were born of 
these three revolutionary ideas. The interactions of this 
trinity has shaped over time the world that we have 
today. Each of them has become an integral part of the 
world we want. Our thoughts, our actions, the life around 
us, our literature, our technology, our levels of living, 
relations among classes within countries and among 
states in the world have all been influenced by these 
three great revolutionary ideas. It is beyond the scope of 
this study to expound this theme in detail. But | hope to 
give you a flavour of how these ideas influenced 
subsequent social change. ` 

Our search for social change, both past and future, is 
guided by them. Tolstoy had a delightful story for 
children about such a search. A young Russian had lost 
a gold rouble on the bridge of the Moscow river. He was 
looking for it. Soon several passersby joined in the 
search. But the coin was not found. One curious fellow 
then asked the young man: "Show us the exact place 
where the coin was lost so that we can focus our search 
on that point." The young man replied: "The coin was 
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lost there", pointing a few metres to the left. "But it was 
so dark there that | found it easier to look for it here 
which is lit up by this street lamp." Much of the search 
for social change follows this story: looking where the 
light Is, not where the change began. . 

Capitalism is a relative newcomer on the world stage. 
Its beginning in a rudimentary form and on a limited 
scale is dated 400-500 years ago. But its real expansion 
became possible only after the flowering of the Science 
and Technology Revolution led to the Industrial Revolution 
and early capitalism. Immense possibilities of economic 
growth were then opened up. New products, new 
machines, new techniques made their appearance. New 
classes were born—capitallsts who owned the factories, 
and workers who laboured in them. Most of this is so 
recent that the very word capitalist or capitalism was not 
used in popular parlance only 150 years ago. So much 
has been written on the subject that | need not dwell on 
the story in detail. But two points may be singled out for 
special attention. i - 

In the first place, the socia! condtiions of workers 
were very brutal under early capitalism. These have 
been amply described elsewhere.? There is no need to 
read volumes on history and statistical reports and 
surveys to find this out. Great novelists of that age—for 
instance, Dickens, Hugo, Gorky and others—have 
described vividly how terrible these conditions were. 

The wage system was portrayed in simple terms as a 
see-saw. If profits went up, wages went down and if 
wages went up, profits went down. The interest of the 
capitalists was, therefore, to keep the wages down as far 
as possible; and the interest of the workers was to 
struggle to raise them. Low wages limited domestic 
demand very low. Too often there was overproduction of 
goods far above what the domestic market could absorb. 
4 here was then a succession of economic crises during 
which factories were closed down. This caused widespread 
unemployment and much misery, which led to mass 
discontent, conflicts and social upheavals. 

The second point follows from the first. When the 
output could not be disposed of in the domestic market, 
there was great pressure to find markets abroad. Half-a- 
dozen Western’ countries colonised most -of the world. 
There were conflicts among these rival imperial powers, 
mostly about the colonies to be conquered. When no 
more countries were left to colonise, there were wars 
among the imperial powers for a redivision of their 
colonial possessions. All these added to the social 
conflicts at home described above. This combination of 
domestic and overseas colonial conflicts was to exercise 
a decisive influence on the evolution of social systems 
over the next century-and-a-half. 


+ 


THE emergence of capitalism in the eighteenth and the 
early nineteenth century was accompanied by much 
social dislocation and conflicts. No wonder it was also 
the period of the birth of utoplas, looking for new social 
arrangements without the evils of capitalism. Dreams 
were being dreamt which were never dreamt before. The 
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centre point of these dreams, thes utopias, was to reject 
the greed, the avarice, the exploitation and the oppression 
of people under individualistic capitalism. The utopians 


wanted to build new, more effective systems which 7^ 


stressed the social, the cooperative, the collective nature 
of human beings. Some of them almed at establishing 
enclaves of new social units within the existing capitalist 
environment. Others saw the impracticability of such 
endeavours. They called for a quick replacement of the 
capitalist society by a fundamental restructuring of social 
relationships, often in a revolutionary manner. 

These new thinkers included Moore, Godwin, Owen, 
Babeuf, Blanqui, Fourrier, St. Simon, Sismondi, Proudhon 
and many others. We need not go Into details of the 
shades of differences which divided them. Whatever 
their differences, they were all united on one point: the 
new society was to be more cooperative in work and 
more egalitarian in sharing the fruits of its labours. They 
were all some sort of sociallsts—again a word which 
entered the English dictionary only during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Most schemes of social reform 
following the French Revolution have their origin in these 
ideas. They supplied the vague aims and objectives for 
the revolutionary waves during the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century—the waves of which Alexie de 
Toqueville was warning Europe's ruling circles that they 
were "sitting on a volcano". 

. These currents of thought were summarised in the 
most well-known booklet issued only a few weeks before 
the great revolutionary wave of the spring of 1848 shook 
the whole of Europe. The historic pamphlet was the 
Manifesto of the Communist Party, jointly written by Karl 
Marx and F. Engels, and more popularly known as 
simply The Communist Manifesto? |t opened with the 
ringing words: "A spectre is haunting Europe—the 
spectre of communism.” The Manifesto severely criticised 
the utopians and the so-called reactionary socialists of 
the feudal, the petit-bourgeols, the German, the bourgeois 
and the utopian varieties. It ended with a battle-call for 
the forcible overthrow of all existing social conditions. Let 
the ruling classes tremble at a communist revolution. The 
proietarians have nothing to jose but their chains They 
have a world to win Working men of all countries, Unite! 

The fear of this battle call for the communist 
revolution has dominated social thought and action since 
It was issued in 1848. It has constituted the most radical 
and organised rallying point for a fundamental restructuring 
of society. Subsequent history is mainly a record of the 
push and pull this call has exercised over both the 
supporters and the opponents of capitalism. In the 
process, the system itself was partly reformed—a bit at 
one extreme, more fundamentally at the other and 
somewhat in-between in the middle. 

| have called this process the "Taming of Capitalism: 
The Historic Compromise”. With this background, we 
can now tum to the second part of this lecture dealing 
with the motive forces which propelled this social 
transition—the forces which worked towards the taming 
of capitalism and imposing on it the necessity to make 
far-reaching compromises. By the compulsion of time 
our discussion will have to be rather brlef. 
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Il. Motive Forces for Social Transformation 

Capitalism, which had first taken roots in the tiny 
triangle in Great Britain, began to spread rapidly to other 
- countries integrating the whole world into one economy. 
In the process, existing economic, political and social 
structures were radically transformed. These very 
transformations were also to alter the structure and the 
operation of capitalism itself. We will review here quickly 
several of the main factors in such transformations. 

1. The first factor in the transformation was the most 
important and is, therefore, described in greater detail. 
The rise and the spread of capitalism was the direct 
consequence of the Science, Technology and Industrial 
Revolution. Up to 1850, its real roots were only in 
England. Within a hundred years from 1850 onwards, it 
spread from England to Germany and the United States, 
France, Italy, North, Central and Eastern Europe, far 
away Canada, Australla, New Zealand and Japan; since 
1950, it has also spread in parts of many Third World 
countries, including India. The population living In industrlal 
_countries rose twenty-fold—from less than 50 million in 
. 1800 to around 1000: million. 

More striking than its spread in space was the pace at 
which it raised the total volume of output or what the 
economists now call the Gross Domestic Product (GDP). 
The total real GDP of the industrial countries (adjusted 
for increase in prices) rose between 1850 and 1990 
some forty times. But the population of these countries 
tripled during this period. The rise in the real per capita 
incomes was, therefore, twelve to thirteen-fold.^ 

Just to give an impression of the magnitude of this 
Increase, | might add that the per capita incomes, as 
Keynes had pointed out in his "Economic Possibilities for 
our Grandchildren", could not have increased more than 
two to three times in the 6000 years preceding 1850.5 
The expansion of output since 1850 was simply 
spectacular, unprecedented. Besides its fast pace, it 
was, on the whole, sustalned over time. 

Karl Marx and F. Engels, the most systematic and the 
sharpest critics of capitalism, had recognised the 
"productive potential of capitalism even at its very dawn. 
In a glowing tribute in thelr Communist Manifesto (1848), 
they wrote:? 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of some one hundred years, 

has created more massive and more colqssal productive 

forces than have ail preceding generations together. 

Subjection of nature's forces to man, machinery, application 

of chemistry to industry and agriculture, steam navigation, 

railways, electric telegraphs, clearing of whole continents 

for cultivation, canalisation. of rivers, whole populatons 
conjured out of the ground-—what earller century had even 

a presentiment that such productive forces slumbered in 

the lap of social labour? 

By ralsing the pace of the real per capita output from 
no more than 0.1 per cent per century in the preceding 
6000 years to 2.00 per cent per year it had harnessed 
the force of compound rate to economic growth. As any 
"good Gujarati would know, compound growth over a 
hundred years raises the volume 7.2 times at two per 
cent, 19 times at three per cent, 132 times at five per 
cent and by the spectacular figure of 14,000 at 10 per 


cent! The fairy god-mother of compound rate was now 
hitched to the locomotive of economic growth. 

Keynes had dramatically Illustrated this by the story of 
the treasure brought back by the pirate Frances Drake 
from the capture of the Spanish Golden Hind in 1580.7 
Of it Queen Elizabeth got £40,000 as her share for 
sponsoring Drake's adventure. With that sum the Queen 
paid England's entire external debt and balanced its 
budgets. Very wisely she invested in the Levant Company 
which prospered. The profits from it were then reinvested 
in the East India Company. Keynes had calculated that 
each of those £40,000 increasing annually from 1580 to 
1931 at 3.45 per cent would have grown 100,000 tlmes 
to become £4,000,000,000, or equal to all the British 
overseas Investment in the 1930s. 


* 


2. The second factor, like the others described later, was 
closely related to the first. Capitalism not only raised the 
overall output; it also created from the ruins of the 
peasantry and artisans the mass of the workers, 
designated by Marx as its "gravediggers". Their living 
conditions in the early nineteenth century were, as 
described earller, plainly horrible. The entire history of 
capitalism was marked by the struggle of the 
workers-—sporadic earlier but becoming more and more 
organised later on—to improve their conditions of life, to 
share in the gains of economic growth. 

The existing legal system and institutions were 
against the workers. They could not organise; they could 
not strike; they had no voting rights. It is said that a few 
decades earlier, if a coal miner was crushed to death by 
a falling wall in a coa! mine, his wife was required by law 
to fulfil the quota,-of coal which the miner had orlginally 
agreed to deliver. If the miner had agreed to mine five 
tons of coal, for example, and he mined only two tons 
before-his death, the wife had to fulfil the quota of the 
remaining three tons. The law gave compensation to the 
mine owner, not to the worker who died-and his helpless 
surviving wife and children! - 

The workers' struggles were to change such punitive 
laws;-to win the rights to organise unions, to strike, to 
reduce long hours of work; to prohibit children and 
pregnant women being worked to death; to obtain higher 
wages and improve working conditions; to secure 
unemployment benefits, old- age pensions, facilities for 
education, training and health care, paid vacations, 
women's maternity leave and other safety net provisions. 


- The history of these struggles Is a long one.* Many had 


to sacrifice much before the system was forced to bend, 
to make compromises, to open some space for workers' 
improvement. Marx's model of continuing impoverishment 
of the working class was bent by these struggles which 
his own message had helped so much to fortify. 

In the process, the workers' hours of work per week 
feil from over 65 to around 40. Real wages per hour rose 
some six to eight times—in line with the rise in the per 
capita consumer expenditures. An extensive social 
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security network, first introduced in the 1880s by 
Bismark to take the wind out of the sails of the rising 
vote of the Social Democratic Party, had become 
- established. The right to vote was won. The right to 
education, health, housing, paid leave and old-age 
benefits was obtained. 

The success In taming capitalism varied from country 
to country. The greatest advances were made where the 
workers were strongly united; where they had their own 
political parties; where the fear of revolution was the 
greatest, particularly after Soviet Revolution in 1917; and 
where the capitalist system as a whole faced a breakdown 
either because of economic crises or wars among rival 
capitalist countries or because of defeats by the colonial 
liberation movements. The Welfare State was born, first 
in the Scandinavian countries in the early nineteenth 
century. It then spread in the post-Second World War 
period to most of industrial Europe. Even the conservative 
United States had to bend during the Great Depression 
when President Roosevelt introduced the New Deal. 

Even then, the compromises forced from the capitalist 
4system did not become irreversibly a permanent part of 
the economic and political system. Many of them often 
were too reversed in the wake of election victories of 
conservative forces, particularly after the late 1970s as 
discussed later. 

3. The third major force in changing the capitalist 
society was urbanisation. Even in England, the pioneer 
workshop of the world and the seat of the largest empire 
where the sun never set, the share of the urban 
population was by 1851 no more than a bare one-half its 
population—51 per cent to be precise. In France and 
Germany it was then less than one-fifth. Nearly half a 
century was to elapse before it reached to one-half in 
Germany. |n France, this change had to wait until the 
first quarter of the twentieth century. Urbanisation was to 
act as the key factor in facilitating the organisation of 
trade unions and political partles. The movements to 
obtain concessions from the capitalist system were 
"thereby greatly strengthened. 


* 


4. A decisive political influence was to be exercised by 
the fourth factor—the victory of the struggle for one 
person, one vote. The achievement of universal secret 
franchise spanned the whole of the nineteenth and most 
of the twentieth century. The spread of democratisation 
spurred by the American and French Revolutions widened 
the reach of the process of the taming of capitalism. It 
should not be forgotten that capitalism and democracy 
which high-pressure propaganda sells as synonymous 
rarely occurred together in their blrth, development or 
spread. At the time of the French Revolution in 1789, a 
sort of a democratic form of government existed only in 
little Switzerland, and—with serious blemishes of 
slavery—in the United States. All other countries were 
ruled by kings with hereditary rights: 

Two hundred years after the French Revolution we 


now have to look hard at the world map to find countries 
where hereditary kings continue to rule and govern. 
Those that still have kings or queens preserve them 
mainly as decorative pieces for public amusement. Even 
then, the process of democratisation has not yet spread 
fully frorn the Centre to the States, districts, cities and 
even villages. 

Democratisation did not come about, earller or now, 
without prolonged struggles. Anyone familiar with history 
knows that the first Reform Act in Great Britain, the 
"mother" of parliaments, was won only in 1833; and 
even then, no more than two per cent of its population 
was given the right to vote. Extension of that right was to 
prove a slow process everywhere. The male dominated 
society did not consider women worthy of voting rights 
until the early twentieth century. Even in Great Britain 
women had to wait until 1928 to win this right. 

This Is not the place to examine the strengths and the 
weaknesses of the process of democratisa-tior, 
particularly the forms of government and the system of 
periodic elections which has come to be taken as the 
very substance of democracy. We know now how the 
formal equality of one-person- one-vote is vitiated by the 
very real—and very substantial—inequalities of income, 
assets, financial power, media access and by the 
persistence of traditional, religious, ethnic, class, caste. 
and communal constraints. 

5. Of no less a profound influence was the fifth 
factor—the spread of the Age of Enlightenment to the 
vast masses of the people in the industrial countries, 
particularly in the twentieth century.® in eighteenth 
century Europe, not even five per cent of the population 
was literate. Universal primary education, even in Great 
Britain, was introduced only towards the end of the 
nineteenth century— through the historic clash between 
Gladstone and Disraeli for the popular vote, enlarged by 
the sucessive Heform Acts. The spread of secondary 
education had to wait until the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Wider access to universities and institutes 'of 
higher education was available only during the post- 
Second World War period. 

The increasing universalisation of primary education 
and wider spread of secondary education were a great 
leap in comparison with the education doled out in 
homeopathic doses to the mass of the people during the 
early third part of the nineteenth century. It raised the 
level of political understanding of the population, expanded 
the organised network of political parties (discussed 
below), and Improved the skill profile of the population. 

The spectacular growth of education In the Industrial 
countries led to a much wider spread of the ownership of 
human capital. According to my quick estimates, the 
capital value of skills embodied in the trained workforce 
in several countries has now become larger than that 
embodied in factories, plants and infrastructure.'? Such 
human capital is very mobile, with its owner carrying it 


. With him as a snail carries Its own house. it usually 


appreciates over time rather than depreclate as does 
physical capital. It has become more equitably distributed 
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than fiancial and physical assets. it has formed the 
backbone of the rising white collar workers, the modern 
middle class. 

6. The sixth major force in the process of social 
transformation was the arrival of new political parties on 
the scene. The world in which kings decided the fortunes 
of countries and citizens, at best in consultation with a 
handful of courtiers, has receded further into the past in 
the developed countries. Political parties of all shades 
and combinations—Conservative, Liberal, Christian 
Democratic, Labour, Social Democratic, Sociallst and 
Communist—came into existence. There is much to be 
sald about the working of those parties, particularly their 
claims of serving the interests of the people they are 
supposed to represent. But there is little doubt that they 
provided the alternative to replacing unpopular politicians. 
In order to be elected, they had to listen more attentively 
to the pressing demands of the people, particularly as 
discussed later in times of crises. i; 

The popular possibility of displacing the existing 
parties from power has played a decisive role in the 
taming of capitalism during the Great Crisis following 
1929 and in the post-Second World War period. The 
aspirants to political office had then to attend to the 
sufferings of the people. Once elected, they had to follow 
up with some credible action. 1 

7. | now come to the seventh major force contributing 
to the transformation process. The factors described 
earlier had together exercised a profound influence on 
the structural transformation of output and employment. 
The nineteenth century was the world of commodities 
and the blue collar workers. The post-Second World War 
period was to witness its increasing replacement by the 
service sector. The commodity producing sector has 
continued to shrink over the last hundred years. The 
political line-up was also to reflect this change. 

This process accentuated during the post-Second 
World War period. In this sense, the development of the 
Welfare State under the liberal, social democratic, 
socialist or mixed leaderships ran parallel to the structura! 
shift In national output and employment. But a further 
continuation of this shift was to lead to a reversal of this 
trend in the late 1970s and 1980s. The liberal, social 
democratic and socialist governments in the Western 
countries were displaced by conservative regimes of Mrs 
Thatcher in Great Britain, Reagan in the United States, 
Kohl in West Germany and Nakasone In Japan. The 
consequences of this reversal are discussed in the 
concluding section. 

| should perhaps add a qualification to the use of the 
phrases such as the service sector and the middle-class 
or the white collar workers. The decline in commodity 
output was caused mainly by the saturation, at the given 
degree of inequalities of income, of the population's 
effective demand for goods. It did not mean that the 
basic needs of the people under the poverty line in these 
countries had ben satisfied. The shift in the structure of 
employment was also influenced by the mass entry of 


women into the workforce at relatively lower wages and 
into less skill-intensive occupations. An additional influence 
was a greater division of labour, separating thereby 
several non-commodity producing operations which were 
earlier carried out under the umbrella of one single 
manufacturing enterprise. For these reasons, the phrase 
middle classes or white collar workers needs to be used 
with ca.e. 


8. The eighth and the last :actor was the change in 
the organisation, structure, ownershlp and management 
of private enterprises. Adam mith had extolled the 
virtues of the pursuit of self-interes. when he stated: "It is 
not from the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or 
the baker that we expect our dinner, but from their 
regard to their own interest."" The world of small 
entrepreneurs competing fiercely in the market had 
changed beyond recognition with the growth of new 
technologies and economies of scale. The size of 
business enterprises had increased enormously. The 
new entrepreneurs took over directly in economic crises, 
or ruined through competition the smaller enterprises. 
Mergers and takeovers had multiplied. As Marx and later 
Veblen had underlined, economic power began to be 
concentrated in the hands of an increasingly diminishing 
number of very large enterprises. Moreover, a new form 
of business organisation had begun to spread—the joint 
stock company with limited liability. It could reach out to 
the savings of a much larger number of people, and was. 
therefore, not limited to resources of one individual 
family. The development of commercial banking, and 
stock exchanges helped the process of concentration; 


* 


THESE factors had a decisive Influence on the ownership 
and management of enterprises. The private entrepreneur, 
extolled by Adam Smith and In his somewhat altered 
version by Schumpeteur later, no longer remained the 
sole, or even the main, owner of his enterprises. 
Partnerships, joint stock companies, holding companies, 
consortia and very large transnational corporations 
began to take his place. Their dependence on banks for 
financing their fixed and working capital needs increased. 

In the process, there was a distinct differentiation 
between the actual ownership of an enterprise and the 
needs of its efficient management. Managers began to 
have an increasing say in the formulation and 
implementation of the enterprise strategies. The Influence 
of actual owners or even the Board of Directors 
diminished in proportion. Galbraith has in his The New 
industrial State drawh attention to the influence of this 
change on creating a new link between the small 
member of very large enterprises and the government.'? 

In addition there was the post-War emergence of the 
transnational corporation (TNC), which had its 
headquarters in the mother country but which worked in 
many other countries, often having different economic, 
social, political and legal environments. The TNCs 
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marshalled under one direction enormous operational, 
marketing, financial, technical and research and 
development resources. 

Their operations were closely interlinked with the 
government power structure, particularly the defence 
establishment, Perhaps the most important contribution 
of Elsenhower as the US President was to coln the 
phrase “the military industrial complex" and to warn of 
the dangers it posed. This complex was to spearhead 
the retreat from the taming of capitalism which gathered 
momentum since the late 1970s under Prime Minister 
. Thatcher in Great Britain, Presidents Reagan and Bush 
in the United States, Chancellor Kohl in Germany and 
Prime Minister Nakasone in Japan. 

This part can now be concluded. There were several 
forces at work in the capitalist society, acting singly or in 
combination with others, which were responsible for 
bringing about major economic, political and social 
changes. These forces operated in many areas: the level 
and distribution of output and employment, the fast pace 
of urbanisation and relative decline of agriculture; 
democratisation of the process of transfer of power from 
one government to another; the extension of the Age of 
Enlightenment to increasingly wider and wider segments 
of the population, formation of new political parties 
especially of the Left; strengthening of the labour force's 
demands for an equitable share in national output, a 
continued improvement in working conditions and the 
establishment of social security guaranteeing full 
employment and the rights of unemployment 
compensation, health, housing, protection against sickness 
and benefits in old. age; and finally, changes In the 
organisation, structure, ownershlp and management of 
private enterprises. 

These forces together played their part in the taming 
of savage capitalism. But we still need to know under 
what set of circumstances did this process advance? 
Why was the resistance of capitalism to it not as 
successful as before? Was it simply because of the 
aging of the capitalist ideology? Or were there some 
factors In operation which undermined, at least in part 
and for limited periods, capitalism's resistance and 
strengthened the hands of its opponents? What were the 
limits beyond whlch there would be a backlash by 
regrouped capitalist forces? Here are questions which 
have a vital bearing on how new systems, new social 
relationships grow within the interstices of the existing 
systems and how they bring about widely varying 
transitional and overlapping forms. The next section 
addresses some of them. 


lil. Taming of Capitalism: The Historic Compromise 
1. Social Systems in Transition 
There are several questions about transition from one 
social system to another which have never been 
satisfactorily answered. What propels systemic 
transformation? How is the old system displaced by the 
new one? Is there only one royal road for this transition, 
or are there several different routes? Is the transition 
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directly from one system to another, or are there in- 
between several sub-systems or over-lapping transitional 
formations? Is the transition invariably revolutionary, or 
gradual and orderly? ; 

Surprisingly, there is considerable discussion on the 
transition from the earlier social systems—as, for example, 
from primitive communal system to feudalism and from 
feudallsm to capitalism. But it remains incomplete. Few, 
if any, of the questions raised above are adequately 
answered by it. Even more surprising is the near total 
absence of any serious discussion of the question of the 
greatest topical interest—the transition from capitalism to 
any other form, including socialism. Marxlsts have simply 
contented themselves by the assumption that the 
contradictions of capitalism will inevitably lead to a 
revolutionary explosion. They, therefore, busied 
themselves simply with the strategies and tactics of the 
revolution. The changes taking place within capitalism 
were Ignored. 

But we know that the transition from feudalism to 


capitalism in what may be called a revolutionary manner » 


took place in only three countries—the Netherlands, 
Great Britain and France. In all other countries, it was a 
gradual process involving the evolution of various sub- 
systems, sub-phases, transititional forms and overlapping 
formations. They involved non-revolutionary systemic 
accommodations and compromises among contending 
classes. The question that the transition from capitalism 
to socialism, or any other different form of systemic 
arrangement could. also be gradual, a protracted process 
over time, involving serious class compromises as in so 
many instances in the past, has not been seriously faced 
In historical analysis. A Fabian, or a gradualist approach 
to this was contemptuously dismissed by the Communists 
as reformist, and therefore counter-revolutionary. 

And yet, Marx in his earlier, as well as later, writings 
had expressed views on the subject which could be 
interpreted in several ways. In his Preface (dated July 
25, 1867) to his Capital he had discussed the 
possibility—then considered imminent—of the transition 
to communism in Europe. Whether the developments 
on the continent of Europe will take "a form more brutal 
or more humane", depended, he stated, on "the degree 
of development of the working class itself" and "the 
removal of all legally removable hindrances to the free 
development of the working-class". (my italics) He 
added: "One nation can and should learn from others." 
He referred to several signs of the change in relations 
between capital and labour and capital and property In 
land. "They do not signify that to-morrow a miracle will 
happen," he concluded. "They show that, within the 
ruling classes themselves, a foreboding is dawning that 
the present society is not solid crystal, but an organism 
capable of change, and is constantly changing." This 
perspective, cast aside in the exclusive concentration on 
the revolution, needs to be resurrected to explain more 
satisfactorily the transition from capitalism. 

Marx and Engels had listed in some detail already in 
their Communist Manifesto (1848), the steps which the 
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victorlous proletariat would have taken when it came to: 
power. Those steps were characterised by them as "the 
most radical rupture with traditional ideas". in their 
< Manifesto, they stated:"4 

These measures will of course be different in different 
countries . 
Nevertheless, in the most advanced countries the following 


will bo pretty generally applicable 
1. Abolition of property in land and application of all rents of 


land to public purposes. ; 

2. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 

3. Abolition of all rights of Inheritance 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emigrants and rebels. 

5. Centralisation of credit in the hands of the state, by 

means of a national bank with state capital and an 

exclusive monopoly. 

6. Centralisation of the means of communication and 

transport in the hands of the state. 

7. Extenslon of factories and instruments of production 

owned by the state; the bringing into cultivation of 

wastelands, and the improvement of the soll generally in 
accordance with a common plan. 

8. Equal obligation to work Establishment of Industrial 

armies, especially for agriculture. 

9 Combination of agriculture with the manufacturing 

industries; gradual abolition of the distinction between town 

and country, by a more equal distribution of the population 
over the country. 

10 Free education for all children in public schools. 

Abolition of children's factory labour In its present form. 

Combination of education with industrial production, etc. 

Even a quick reading of these ten steps suggests that 
many of them, considered by Marx and Engels in 1848 
as "the most radical rupture with traditional ideas", have 
in a very large measure been incorporated in the working 
of nearly all the advanced industrial countries and even 
in several developing countries. This applies particularly. 
to step numbers 1,2,3,5,6,7,8,9 and 10. Of course, the 
degree by which they have become part of the functioning 
of the developed capitalist economies varies from 
country to country. But their very systemic incorporation 
would suggest that a movement toward "the most radical 
rupture" with the traditional functioning of lcapitalism has 
in varying degrees taken place. This is what | have 
broadly called the process of the “Taming of Capitalism".'* 


2. Collapse of Capitalism 

It is now wholly forgotten that capitalism practically 
collapsed during the first half of the twentieth century. 
We may, therefore, quickly review here the main 
currents which caused this collapse. The events are, in 
general, familiar, but have so far not been treated as 
integral parts of a process. We will take up here at least 
six such currents paying much closer attention to the 
first--the economic crisis—in view of its strategic role in 
the collapse and discrediting of capitalism as a system. 
The other five will be briefly mentioned. 

1. To begin with, capitalism has several fatal flaws in 
its working. Among them, the most important one was its 
recurrent economic recessions, depressions and crises. 
Capitalism's development has always been plagued by 
‘ups and downs, variable in Intensity and duration and 


affecting differant countries in different ways. Schumpeter 
has called the long waves of about 50 years the 
Kondratievs, the intermediate ones of seven to eight 
years duration the Juglars, and the short ones of two to 
three years the Kitchins, following the names of the 
authors who had first pointed to their cyclical recurrence. 

Each Kondratiev contalned abeut five Juglars, and 
each Juglar some three Kitchins, or recessions as they 
are now termed. Over the 200 years of capitalist 
industrialisation, there were four Kondratiev waves, 20 
Juglar -cycles and some 60-65 Kitchin recessions.’ 
Obviously, the development of capitalism was never 
really smooth. 

Each of the downturns was marked by a decline in 
output, closure or bankruptcles of enterprises, rise in 
unemployment, and mass misery. Three of them have 
been rather severe. Two Long Depressions (1872 to 
1896) and the Great Depression following the 1929 
crash of the American stock market. The third was by far 
the most severe. It burst like a tropical cyclone almost 
unexpectedly, at least for the politicians. President , 
Coolldge in his last State of the Union Message to the 
American Congress sent on December 4, 1928 was 
euphoric abut the health of the American economy. In it 
he declared: 

No Congress of the United States ever assembled, on 

surveying the State of the Union, has met with a more 

pleasing prospect than that which appears at the present 
time. 

In less than a year after this message, the US stock 
market was to suffer its most severe crash. in that Black 
October of 1929, as it has come to be called, the stock 
value fell by the largest margin in history, losing more 
then one half the value of its shares.'? In the depression 
that followed, US output fell by nearly one-fourth. 
Unemployment soared to. 20 to 25 per cent of the 
workforce. Shareholders died by jumping from the 
skyscrapets and the unemployed from starvation. Nearly 
one-third of the population had to be fed by charity or 
public soup-kitchens. Capitalism had produced a national 
shame. Professor Galbraith has written a moving account 
of the disaster in his celebrated book, The Great Crash. 

All the industrial countries were to be engulfed in the 
crisis-~in the Great Depression, as it came to be called 
because of its severity. It affected everybody in every 
country. It was the first and the sharpest world economic : 
crisis. The confidence in capitalism as an efficient, viable 
system was uprooted. Keynes wrote his famous General 
Theory sharply questioning past economic theories; his 
new theory proposed an enlarged role for the government 
In guaranteeing full employment through a massive 
public works programme.'* President F.D. Roosevelt 
introduced the New Deal to counteract the crisis. But the 
recovery everywhere was sluggish until the preparations 
for the Second World War created a strong demand for 
armaments. The outbreak of the War resurrected 
capitalism from Its coma, but its foundations had 
collapsed. The disgust for it was plainly universal. 

| would like to quote here the judgements of two of 
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the most famous economists of the period —J.M. Keynes 
and J.A. Schumpeter—on the failure fo capitalism as a 
system. Disappointed at the failure fo hls Times Articles 
. on 'Means to Prosperity' to persuade the pollcy-makers 
at the 1933 World Economic Conference, Keynes wrote 
in despair:?? 

| sympathise, therefore, with those who would minimise, 
rather than with. those who would maximise, economic 
entanglement among nations Ideas, knowledge, science 
hospitality, travel—these are the things which should of 
thelr nature be international But let goods be homespun 
whenever it is reasonable and conveniently possibile, and 
above all, let finance be primarily national 
The decadent international but individualist capitalism, in 
the hands of which we found ourselves after the war, is not 
a success. it is not intelligent, it is not beautiful, it is not just, 
It is not virtuous—and It doesn't delve the goods. in short, 
we dislike it, and we are beginning to despise it... 
We do' not wish, therefore, to be at the mercy of world 
forces working out, or trying to work out, some uniform 
equilibrium according to the ideal principles, If they can be 
called such, of a laissez-faire capitalism We wish... to be 
our own masters, and to be as free as we can make 
ourselves from the interferences of the outside world. 

Schumpeter had long been impressed by his hero, 
the business entrepreneur, and had placed him in the 
drivers seat of the engine of economic expansion. 
Writing his account of the post-First World War 
developments, he stated with a noticeable air of sadness:?! 

Capitalism and its civilisation may be declining, shading off 

into something else, or tottenng towards a violent death. 

The writer personally thinks they are 

Discussing vanishing investment opportunities, he 
concluded: 

in this sense, stabilised capitalism is a contradiction in 

terms. 

These verdicts may appear harsh, especially as they 
came from friends—even defenders—of capitalism. From 
then on, the Great Retreat from capitalism had begun. 
The ranks of its critics swelled until almost every worker, 
intellectual, artist, poet, scientist, even public figure had 
joined the flood tide. To state a few names at random: 
Sydney and Beatrice Webb, Harold Laski, Bertrand 
Russell, J.A. Schumpeter, J.M. Keynes, Pablo Picasso, 
Romain Rolland, Thomas Mann, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Pablo Neruda. The list of honour was very, very long, 
cutting across countries, professions, races, occupations. 
It became an abuse to be called a "capitalist". Everyone, 
or nearly everyone, fell into one or the other shade of the 
rainbow called socialism. The process of the taming of 
savage capitalism had begun in earnest. 


* 


2. We may now quickly refer to some of the other 
landmarks. The second landmark, no less important than 
the first one, was the systemic recurrence of wars, each 
one becoming more and more destructive. The 
technological revolution was now harnessed to the mass 
destruction of people. It is estimated that the wars for the 
conquest of colonies in the first phase and for their 
redistribution in the second led over the last four 
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centuries to a staggering death toll of some 149 million 
peoplel? 

Humanity has a cruel streak in its very making. But 
never was It more effective in mass murder than In the 
wars waged by the capitalist states. The First and the 
Second World Wars were the political mirror images of 
the systemic fallure of capitalism during the Long and the 
Great Dépression. Capitalism came to be regarded not 
only as a high inefficient system, but also as a 
murderous political arrangement. The disgust of the 
people with it was total. 

3. The third contributory factor in the collapse of 
capitallsm was the rise of totalitarian regimes in the 
capitalist countries. The Right-wing response to the 
economic and military crises was given by the rise of 
Franco, Salazar, Mussolini, Hitler and Tojo to political 
power. Even the fig-leaf of the pretence of capitalism's 
association with democracy was thereby swept, away. 
Fascism and Nazism by their brutality and naked 
aggressiveness alienated even the last surviving liberals. 
The flicker of the legitimary of capitalism was thereby 
blown away by the swelling tide of opposition to it. It was 
not easy for anybody with a conscience not to be 
revolted by the Spanish Civil War, the invasions of 
Manchuria and China, of Ethiopia, and of Czechoslovakia, 
Austria and Poland among others. The brutal annihilation 
of the Jewish people simply attenuated the universal 
disgust. 

4. The fourth factor of considerable significance was 
the nature, size and spread of the various forms of 
opposition to capitallsm. This varied from country to 
country. It took different forms. It ranged from a liberal 
critique to. the workers’ determined struggles to protect 
their livelihood, to the first ascent of labour, social 
democratic or socialist political parties to power, to the 
successful or falled insurrections, rebellions, revolutions 
(for instance, the Paris Commune, the Russian Revolution 
and the Chinese, the Cuban and the Algerian revolutions). ' 
These streams of opposition combined to form the flood 
which finally eroded the very foundations of capitalism as 
a system of social governance. To the earlier popular 
disgust was now added the force of Red fear. 

5. These conflicts within the capitalist camp were to 
be reinforced by the movements for colonlal liberation. 
The struggles for national or regional assertion had 
begun almost from the very start of colonisation. In fact, 
colonisation could be imposed only by strangling the 
massive resistance of the people. Liberation movements 
consolidated themselves In the inter-War period. All their 
leaders were critics of capitalism, which had enslaved 
their countries. Many—like Nehru, Nyerere, Sukarno, 
Naser, Kwame Nkrumah, Ben Bella and others—were 
openly socialists. Others—like Mao and Castro—had 
become Communists. They launched, in the post- 


, Second World War period, their final offensive against 


imperialist: powers already weakened by the War. Empires 
larger than built ever before crumbled like so many 
houses of cards. The Third World had made its 
appearance on the world stage. New nation-states were 
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born. New countries began to dot the world map. 

6. In the crumbling credibility of capitalism, several 
other currents of new opposition also began to flourish. 
They covered a wide diversity of concerns, and their 
specific objectives and thrusts varied from one current to 
the other. But all of them contributed to swell the tides of 


opposition to capitalism and to weaken further the last . 


vestiges of the legitimacy of capitalism as a tolerable 
system. Among them must be included struggles against 
racial discrimination, for the assertion of ethnicity and 
gender equality. 


3. Taming of Capitalism 

These are the currents which merged together to 
form a tidal wave against the systemic failues of 
capitalism. That is how the power to tame capitalism was 
born. The process of taming took many forms. But its 
central outcome was altering the very functioning of the 
system. In the current euphoria of victory over socialism, 
it is now too readily forgotten how the systemic failures 
of capitalism, the fear of socialism and the massive 
struggles of the people the world over had all combined 
together during the first three-quarters of the twentieth 
century to wrest from the old fashioned capitalism 
several historic compromises. Let me list some of the 
main features of these compromises, which were to be 
reversed by the return to power, since late 1970s, of 
conservative governments In the West. 

1. In the first place, the most remarkable change was 
in the nature and operation of the government machinery. 
Until the Great Depression, the typical government in the 
West had few functions— maintaining internal “law and 
order”, making wars and resorting to diplomacy when 
wars failed. Its revenues were small—around about five 
per cent of thé national output. Its bureaucracy was tiny. 

The taming of capitalism imposed many new functions 
on these governments. A new system of social security 
had to be built up. it was to provide for unemployment 
compensation; Insurance against sickness and accidents; 
maternity benefits; children’s 
allowances; a public health care system; a fairly free and 
universal educational system; regulation of hours of wor 
and paid holidays; public housing for mdidle and low 
income groups. Above all, a national consensus for full 


‘employment was built up in most capitalist countries; and 


macro-economic management aimed at controlling the 
severity of the economic cycle of boom and bust was 


assigned to the governent. The capitalist’s “right” to . 
dispose their earnings and fire their employees was ' 


seriously undermined. 
The share of the government in natlonal expenditures 


. rose to unprecendented heights—from only five per cent 


earlier to as much as some 30 per cent of the total to the 
United States and Japan, to about 50 per cent in West 


. Europe and nearly 55 per cent in the Scandinavian 


countries, where the Welfare State had made an earlier 
beginning. 

The tax net had to be cast very wide to raise the huge 
resurces needed for the Welfare State and the social 


* 


safety nets it provided. Income taxes became steeply 
progressive. Death duties were introduced. The capitalists’ 
proverbial right to use their profits and transfer their 
property as they pleased was curtailed—more severely 
for profits than for property. The governments themselves 
were made to engineér through their fiscal machinery, a 
transfer of 10 to 20 per cent of the national output, taken 
away mainly from the top income brackets, to the lower 
income groups. Reckless savagery of the earller capitalist 
system was tempered by a more caring social 
governance. Thus, income distribution flows were 
increasingly sociallsed, even when the production of 
goods remained mainly under private ownership. 

2. The new functions of the state were not limited just 
to providing social security. They were also extended to 
undertaking many new forms of social investments, 
going way beyond the conventional public development 
of transport and public utilities. The reach of education, 
health facilities and housing was widened to cover 
almost the entire population. A very large infrastructure 
involving heavy publlc investments had to be built up. 

The Public sector began to play an active role in 
several enterprises producing a wide variety of goods 
and services. It also had to take over, or subsidise, some 
of the sick industrles (coal, textiles, etc.) which were 
ruined by reckless private management. 

The public sector thus not only became the channel 
for rearranging the flows of conventional income 
distribution; but it was also called upon to alter significantly 


the production of services supplied to the population at, 


large. Socialists, and particulalry thelr Marxist variant, 
had anchored socialism firmly on taking over the 
ownership of the means of production for physical 
goods, or commodities as the classical economists 
called them. This fitted well the composition of output In 
the early nineteenth century, which consisted mainly of 
physical commodities. Production of services then was 
marginal; most of it was limited to the household as 
domestic services. But in the post-1950 economies of 
the Industrial countries, service output (or payments to 
be more precise) had already begun to surpass the 
production of goods..By the 1970s, the service sector 
had come to occupy as much as 60 to 70 per cent of the 
total national output. Increasing the social provision of 
services and the social ownership of the output facilitles 
for the provision of these services must be regarded as a 
departure of historic significance. But socialists, alas, did 
not keep up with the vast changes in the composition of 
output which had come about. An insistence on public 
ownership of goods supplying facilities failed to take into 
account the new departures which had come about by 
the dominance of the public sector in the provision of a 
much enlarged service sector. 


+ 
3. The third notable change was in the distribution of 


national output, and to a lesser extent, in the ownership 
of assets. Under early capitalism, profits, dividends and 
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interest payments showed a rising trend, and the share 
of wages correspondingly a declining trend. As Professor 
Kuznets had underlined, a regressive change in income 
distribution during the early phase of capitalism served to 
raise domestic savings: and investments.” But the 
organisation of workers into strong unions had led by the 
second quarter of the twentieth century to a stabilisation 
of the relative shares of property and labour in national 
incomes as well as of the shares of the top and lower 
income brackets, which broadly speaking reflected the 
property and labour income flows. 

The taming of capitalism, particularly the direct 
transfer of resources to the lower income groups, 
brought about a significant change in this stability of 
income distribution. The share of labour, or broadly 
speaking of income of the lower income group, began 
actually to rise, making the income distribution including 
its secondary redistribution system increasingly 
progressive, reversing its earlier regressive character 
under nineteenth century capitalism. The current flows of 
Income have not been systematically analysed to reflect 
this change. We can, therefore, only give an 
Immpressionistic image of this change. It would seem 
that as a broad order of magnitude nearly one-third of 
the profits of the capitalists were transferred as higher 
wages, another third as social security transfers and 
social investments, and only one-third was left to be 
used by them in a rather regulated market. Such a big 
change connot be easily dismissed as just marginal. 

There was also a parallel, though less marked, trend 
in the ownership of assets. This has been demonstrated 
in the recent findings of Professor Charles Feinstein for 
Great Britain.“ From 1670 up to the first decade of the 
twentieth century, only five per cent of the adult 
population owned a constant 80 to 85 per cent of Great 
Britain's total stock of marketable assets (land and 
buildings, shares, building society deposits, cars and 
durables minus debts and mortgages). There was a 
small decline in this share following the First World War. 
But a rapid progress towards a wider distribution of 
wealth was to come between 1950 and 1976. That share 
was to be pushed down from 80 to 85 per cent to below 
40 per cent by the 1980s. 

Even more revealing of the change may be the trends 
in the distribution of human capital as measured by the 
estimated capital values of skills embodied in individuals. 
A massive extension of education to wider circles of the 
population must have significantly increased the share of 
the human captial embodied in individuals who otherwise 
owned only a small share of physical assets. Like the 
emergence of a dominant service sector in national 
output, that of human capital has now become a new 
factor in the overall distribution of national assets.? 
Moreover, unlike other physical assets, human capital is 
mobile, moving like a snail’s house, with its owner, lasts 
much longer and appreciates rather than depreciating 
over time. 

4. Finally, the collapse of colonialism and the 
emergence of new independent nations reinforced the 


trends outlined above. There was a decline thereby in 
the space where metropolitan captial had a decisive say 
on redirecting the flow of investment, output and foreign 
trade. 

IV. Some Concluding Reflections 

The central thrust of this essay may be briefly 
summarised here. It starts with the simple notion that all 
social systems change over time as they face their 
inherent contradictions. This process of change is 
generally called systemic transition, or systemic 
transformation. 

While much has been talked about such systemic 
changes, there has not been so far an adequate analysis 
of the process and the trajectory of such changes. It has 
generally been accepted that a given system, as it 
changes in response to forces opposing it, gives rise to 
several sub-varieties, sub-phases, transitional forms and 
overlapping formations within itself. It is not clear when 
these new varieties or sub-formations become integral 
parts of the System. But when that happens, it could be 
said that the earlier system has now become significantly 
different. 

There has been much debate 'among scholars about 
the possibilities of a gradual or a revolutionary way of 
systemic transformations. Since the Soviet Revolution 
(1917), the idea that a revolution was the only way of 
bringing about fundamental changes in a social system 
came to be accepted widely. The possibility of a gradual 
protracted change in systems was ruled out as a near 
impossibility. The gulf separating the reformists, the 
gradualists, the Fabians on the one hand, and the 
revolutionaries on the other became very wide. In the 
process of its evolution, capitalism, faced with severe 
internal contradictions, was forced to make historic 
compromises. The degree, the social significance and 
the durability of these compromises has varied from 
country to country. | have called this process the 
"Taming of Capitalism". The motive forces, the main 
directions, the basic features and the major consequences 
of the process of “taming” have been described in 
details in this essay. There is, therefore, no need to 
repeat them here. 

| should perhaps add that the transition from feudalism 
to capitalism assumed a revolutionary form in only three 
countries—the Netherlands, Great Britain and France 
(1789). Thereafter, the transition was accomplished 
through a long-drawn out complex process involving 
compromises among the contending classes. It led to the 
evolution of sub-systems and overlapping formations. 
But nowhere was the triumph of capitalism in the 
industrial countries brought about by a major, decisive 
revolution. The triumph came about through sharpening 
conflicts and compromises among the contending classes. 

Unfortunately this process of the taming of capitalism, 
with all the rich eivdence it has produced, has not been 
studied seriously. In contrast, the intellectual attention 
given to the transition from feudalism to capitalism, and 
the printed space occupied by discussions on this 
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transition are voluminous. But not so with the change 
from capitalism. The time, energy and printed pages 
devoted to the latter are insignificant in comparison with 
. those to the former. And yet, the question of the 
transition from capitalism to socialism or to any other 
system was clearly of the utmost importance for social 
strategy and struggles. 


+ 


| have suggested here that the taming of capitalism was 
the most important factor facilitating its unprecedented 
growth in the thirty years (1945-1975) since the end of 
the Second World War. Some have rightly called it the 
Golden Age of Growth. The rate of economic growth 
during this perlod was over 4.5 per cent per year or 
almost twice the historic rate of growth under the earlier 
century-and-a-half of capitallsm. 

Much progress was made during these thirty years. 
The total ouput increased nearly four-fold, and the per 
. capita output by as much as two-and-a-half to three 
» times. Public policy in the industrial countries came to be 
guided by a national full employment censensus. 
Unemployment was kept well below five per cent of the 
total labour force. Capital formation was raised from 14- 
15 per cent of the GDP to 20-30 per cent. The reach of 
education spread widely, particularly for the third level of 
learning. Health security spread widely. — : 

Human capital, owned by a large number of individuals 
(in contrast to physical capital owned by a much smaller 
number of capitalists), multiplied manifold. The share of 
commodities in the total output fell below that of services 
for the first time in history. There was a spectacular 
building up of infrastructure—roads, rallways, financial 
institutions, communications, energy supply, etc. A 
massive social security network—protection against 
unemployment, sickness, old age, etc.—was created. 

The Welfare State was born. Nearly one-third of the 
Incomes of the rich were transferred through progressive 
^ taxation to the lowertincome groups. The share of state 
expenditure rose from under 10-20 per cent to 30-50 per 
cent of the GDP. At no time in the preceding one 
hundred and fifty years of the development of capitalism 
was there ever a parallel to such an unprecedented pace 
and spread of the development process. 

No wonder the occurrence of sharp periodic economic 
crises was also tamed. The fluctuations in output and 
employment were smaller, though perhaps more frequent. 
But at no time did the level of unemployment reach the 
heights experienced earlier during the Great Depression. 

The degree and the duration of the historic 
compromises varied from country to country. This was 
dictated by the relative balance of forces of the 
contending classes, the pressures from outside and the 


strength and vulnerability of the countries concerned. In , 


; View of these differences among countries, it would now 
seem absurd to lump all the OECD countries, from the 
United Stetes at one extreme to the Scandinavian 
countries at the other, under one single undifferentiated 


name. l 

There is little doubt that several sub-systems and 
overlapping social formations had indeed emerged. 
These may be termed as capitalism (C) in transition. The 
different sub-systems may be characterised as C1, C2, 
C3, CA, etc. (A simllar characterisation will also need to 
be introduced while dealing with socialism—as, for 
example, S1, S2, S3, S4, etc.) And the different sub- 
systems will have to be studied separately and carefully. 
We are plainly past the age of social dinosaurs—monolithic 
capitalism and monolithic socialism. 


+ 


DID this taming of capitalism bring about permanent 
structura! changes in its functioning as a system? Would 
these changes be sustained? Was the appearance of 
sub-systems and sub-formations of such significance as 
to suggest that the old fashioned capitalist system had 
changed for the better? Debates have raged and will 
continue to rage on this subject. This essay is meant to 
be a contribution to those debates. 

At least two points stand out. First, all the predictions 
of the radial Left that capitalism will lose in its competition 
with Soviet communism have failed to materialise. 
Indeed, it was Soviet communism which had already 
begun to show in the late 1970s a serlous deterioration 
In its competitive power as well as universal appeal. And 
now it has simply collapsed. 

There is also second point which *merits some 
mention here. The first signs of a reversal of the process 
of the taming of capitallsm were already visible in the late 
1970s and early 1980s. Conservative regimes came to 
power in Great Britain, the United States, Germany, 
Japan, Canada and even in the Central European and 
Scandinavian countries. Many of the changes which 
were accomplished during the process of the taming of 
capitalism then began to be reversed. The degree of 
reversal varied from country to country. But there is little 
doubt that the social pendulum did begin to swing 
back—both in ideology and in practice since the early 
1980s. If the first half of the twentieth century can be 
called the taming of capitalism, its fourth quarter must be 
considered as the untaming of the tamed capitallsm. 

Will the social pendulum swing back all the way to the 
raw, untamed capitalism of the nineteenth century? To 
that there Is no need to hedge an answer. There appears 
to be no way an untamed capitalism can sustain itself as 
the tamed capitalism did in the first thirty years of the 
post-Second World War history. 

it is now clear that even a little bit of untaming of 
capitalism has resurrected those very evils which led to 
its collapse as a system, and its subsequent taming. 
Even a partial untaming of capitalism in the recent 
decades has already brought about the sharpest post- 
War recession in the earl 1980s and the longest 
recession in the 1990s, which is still continuing. It has 
also spread economic disaster to many countries in the 
South. The crisis has become universal, engulfing the 
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East, the South and the West. It has affected economic, 
political, social and environmental spheres. Quite clearly, 
it has become a profound global systemic crisis. 

The levels of unemployment in the Western countries 
have reached to 10 per cent or over in recent years. The 
losses in the GDP from the decline in the growth rate in 
the OECD countries from over four per cent per year 
during 1950 to 1980 to two per cent or less could be 
estimated to be as high as $ 15,000-$ 20,000 billion 
during the 12 years between 1980 to 1992.7* 

The sum of the estimated losses from the systemic 
failure in the West is simply staggering. It ls over 300 
times the annual net bilateral flows from the DAC 
member countries to the developing countries during the 
1980s (not countring the net transfers from the Third 
World to the West). The sum is more than enough to 
eliminate the massive poverty in the South, to rebuild the 
cities and infrastructures in the West and to reconstruct 
the East! 

The economic and social of just a little untaming of 
capitalism has been plainly too enourmous. No society 
can. afford it for long. Nor will the people tolerate it. No 
wonder, there is already an upsurge everywhere in the 


West against the disastrous consequences of this. 


untaming. The social pendulum, it now appears, is set to 
swing again this time the other way with Bush out, Major 
fumbling in darkness, and Kohl drowning in the tide of 
massive disenchantment. As everywhere else the people 
in the West also are crying out for a systemic change. 
The little untaming of 1980s Is beginning to be tamed 
again. NH 
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Secularism has only been on our fips. —.. 4n alibi for ultimate truth 

In its most modern form, | And an apology for consciousness, 

It says not what it does ‘When convictions are in a mess 

And does not what it says. They are hypocrisy’ real worth. 
When Gods are abused, They don t fight battles any more 
Blinded, and usefully blended Nor do they swear by Jupiter or Jove 
When they are imprisoned ddi ey i 
aaoi otai And gone on "Valhalla s tread. 
E lp T, The once we have are — 

The Ocean of Nectar at Amritsar 
qn Was subjected to Operation Bluestar, 
They are no better then sages, M D ae A 
And their little importance is ravished. 

Even God s children are accursed 
Man had discovered Gods Bosnia is only an instance, not an end. 
For a mere solace, Somalia and Ethiopia have experienced 
But not for eternal importance m E 
Gods are man's shrouded impotence. 

Man s collective consciousness 
They are grounded battle-ships Runs riot when stripped 
With lure of gold of the yore, Of reason, and at journey s end. 

But totally lacking in adventure, When culture is consumed at religion's cross-road 
Mutely moulded matter for worships. ~ In the name and altar of righteousness. 


S. Chandrasekhar 
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Nehru on the Adventure of Building a 


b New India 
SAYED S. SHAFI 


On the occasion of Jawaharlal Nehru's one hundred and fourth birth anniversary (November 14) we are 
publishing the following article which is the Introduction of the book Nehru On Building A New India (an 
anthology of Nehru's views on art, architecture, heritage, citles and city planning around the human habitat 
in its myriad settings within the broad spectrum of Nehru's vision of building a new India). 


The author, a noted cityplanner, has prepared this piece with support provided by a team specially formed 
at the National Institute of Urban Affairs (NIUA) which published the book. The team included the former 
NIUA Directar, Om.P. Mathur, and Dr Madhusree Mazumdar who coordinated the research and compiled 


various quotations from the known and not-so-well-known works of Jawaharlal Nehru. 


modern beautiful India, making up the master plan 
for his land and people has been an enduring 
vision that Jawaharlal Nehru nurtured for his 
country till his end. For Jawaharlal Nehru, it was a 
passion and he called it a “great adventure”. One can 
discern that passion in his famous “tryst with destiny” 
speech he gave on the midnight hour when India 
became free. That speech concludes with an open 
Invitation extended to all “to join and take part in the 
great adventure of building a new India”. 

He envisioned a future India befitting its great past but 
planned anew’ based on the complex mosaic of its 
unparalleled diversities and wherein every region and 
cultural stream contributes its share to the grand design. 
It was a constant refrain throughout his life; from his 
student days to the gradual crystallisation- of his ideas 
which he expressed again and agaln and which inspired 
the young generatlons during his lifetime. His writings 
and speeches bear testimony to that noble quest. His 
, Autobiography and Discovery of India and the number of 
letters he wrote from prison to his daughter, sisters and 
nleces, and later to his friends and to the Chief Ministers 
after becoming India's first Prime Minister, reveal his 
enduring passion and romance for a new India, modern 
yet reflecting the finest tradition of an unique past. 

A scanning of his writings and speeches makes it 
clear that while Nehru did not perceive urban India per 
se (for he seldom used the word urban), nevertheless, 
the living habitat, be it rural or urban, was integral to his 
perception of a new, vibrant and progressive India. He 
was one of the few among the great galaxy of leaders 
that India had the good fortune to have during the 
freedom struggle, who had a rare vision and perspective. 
indeed he liked dreaming and occasionally exhorted the 
young people to dream and dream of lovely, beautiful 
things about their country and rts diverse peoples: 

.  |'m called a dreamer! | wish you're called dreamers too, but 
your dreams should have some relation to reality. 

And if youth wli not dream, who else would? Do you expect 
those crabbed and aged people to dream? 





—Editor 


Jawaharlal Nehru had the innate desire, a passion to 
see India attaln greatness, grace and beauty. It is 
remarkable to find that unlike others, his perspectives 
were all-encompassing. His was not a one-sided 
fragmented design or linear imagination; rather It was a 
complex, comprehensive and an integrated one. Yet he 
was not a self-righteous egoist and conceded: 

All of us, | suppose, have varying pictures of our native land 

and no two persons will think exactly alike. 

Deeply concerned about the way the Indian people 
lve and their habitats and, given his formidable historic 
perceptions, Nehru did not consider urban and rural as 
two different things: to him they were two faces of the 
same coin—interdependent. Conscious of the crucial 
role that cities play in the life of a nation, he was equally 
concerned about the rural habitat: 

| like to take many of the cultural advantages that the city 

. life provides and Í like some of the things which the village 
stands for. | hke the city to approach the village and the 
village to approach the city. 

And believed: 

Nothing really mattered In India that could not be measured 

in terms of the village 

His journeys Into India’s past gave him rare insights. 
Books fascinated Jawaharlal Nehru and, as Indira 
Gandhi points out in the Foreword to the Glimpses of 
World History: 

he was extraordinarily senstive to literary beauty... He was 

a luminous man and his wntings reflected the radiance of 


his spirit. 
A many-sided personality, Nehru's major contribution 


has been in the realm of ideas and his reliance on the 
scientific temper in a country particularly prone to be 
overwhelmed by blind faith and superstition. 


* 


A major theme, the human habitat In its myriad settings, 
was an integral part of his quest for a better and more 
beautiful India; while the operative ideas concerning the 
planning of the habitat towns, villages and cities, as also 
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his Ideas about the tasks ahead, the “work that rernains 
to be done" in the field of social change and transforming 
the living conditions. in a sense, it was somethlng 
"beyond the pen and the hand" because it dealt with the 
state of mind and commitment to values and causes that 
remained near and dear to Jawaharlal. It is surprising to 
discover that these have an astonishing relevance in the 
present context. Indeed they should not be forgotten; for 
they can light the path in any serious endeavour to make 
India with its teeming villages, cities and towns, a decent 
place to live and work, relfect and relax. 

Human habitat became a very lively concern of 
Jawaharlal Nehru who was personally associated with 
the planning of cities like Allahabad, Bhubaneshwar, 
Chandigarh and Delhi; and to a lesser extent, Bangalore 
and Calcutta. : 

Pandit Nehru was particularly Involved In the planning 
and development of India’s two new State capitals, 
Bhubaneshwar and Chandigarh. As the records indicate, 
he was initially rather apprehensive about the building of 
a new capital for Punjab; however, later he became on 
ardent exponent of Chandigarh and supported the ideas 
that that effort unveiled. His enthusiasm and the 
egocentricity of Le Corbusier, it would seem, meshed 
together rather well! In his own words, Chandigarh was 
"to be symbolic of a new India, unfettered by the 
traditions of the past—an expression of the nation's faith 
in the future". These are well known to the city planners. 

At the other end of the city spectrum was Delhi, 
India's traditional Capital, a'city that has witnessed the 
making and unmaking of history. With its unique history 
and heritage and representing that elusive ethos of 
India—of repeated incarnations and re-incarnations: 
birth-death-and-rebirth and like India, its uncanny ability 
to renew itself, Delhi was a great personal concern to 
Jawaharlal. To him Delhi was like no other city in India 

an epitome of India's history with its succession of glory 

and disaster, and with its great capacity to absorb many 
cultures and yet remain itself A city where even the stones 
whisper in our ears of the ages of long ago and the air we 
breathe is full of the dust and fragrance of the past, as also 

of the fresh and piercing winds of the present. We face the 

good and bad of india m Delhi city which has been the ` 

grave of many empires and the nursery of a new republic 

(from the Address given to Delhi University, 1959) 

Nehru was close to the planners of Chandigarh and 
even more so in Delhi. He spent hours together with the 
city planners and was deeply interested In knowing their 
mind and to learn their strange language. He was 
genuinely committed to the planned development of the 
nation's Capital and other cities as well. 

Jawaharlal Nehru had an exceptional regard and 
affection for the town planners. Alone among his Cabinet 
colleagues, he asked questions on things that provoked 
his intellectual curiosity. A few examples: he wanted to 
know how the "age-sex ratio is relevant to the planning 
of cities"? And what is meant by "day-time and night- 
time population"? What is height-zoning? And what are 
all these non-conforming uses; and what is that planners 
call as "origin-and-destination" survey? Besides, what on 


earth, are the so-called “desire lines"? How | remember 
these and other questions that provoked his curiosity 
and which furnished that wonderful feeling of appreciation 
and desire to know and learn from the young planners. 
He could really empathise with us. | vividly recall when 
he came to see the draft plan for Delhi and its metro- 
region, which was displayed for his preview in Vigyan 
Bhavan. We were told that his schedule permitted only 


` 20 minutes to be with us. But as it happened, he spent 


practically the entire morning with the Delhi Planning 
Team. | remember what he said taking leave of the 
planning team. He asked the most important question: 
"Well, what next? Where do we go from here? What is to 
be done to get this plan get going?" 

Though occasionally impatient and at times 
temperamental, we found him never to be condescending. 
An orator, he was an avid listener; ever eager to know of 
new things. New ideas never ceased to fascinate him 
and planning of cities was one of them. To the Delhi 
Planning Team, he provided instant solace and furnished 
abiding support; besides he had an amazing knowledge ^ 


of Delhi. He greatly admired the city's valuable contribution ~ 


to India’s composite culture and architecture. He was 
fond of the walled city once called Shahjahanabad: In 
fact, Shahjahanabad was his sasural, the home of Kamla 
Nehru's parents located in Bazaar Sita Ram. He 
appreciated the magnificent heritage of Shahjahanabad 
which contributed par excellence to the composite 
culture which was so dear to him. Nehru was greatly 
perturbed over the incredible agglomeration of activities 
in the propinquity of India’s most beautiful mosque, the 
Jama Masjid built by the Emperor Shahjahan. He wanted 
its surroundings to be cleaned up and beautified— 
landscaped. 


* 


NEHRU was anxious to see Delhi develop as the 


befitting Capital of independent India along proper lines. — 


In retrospect, his views on the influx of people into Delhi, `œ 
the location of manufacturing Industries, the unchecked 
proliferation of government offices and allied institutions 
are relevant now more than ever before. He wanted that 
the privilege of locating national and international 
Institutions should not be concentrated in Delhl alone; 
rather they should be shared by other cities of India. 
Then, his abhorrence of renaming the well-known streets 
and his intense dislike of installing statues of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other prominent leaders have contemporary 
pertinence. 

About a memorial proposed to be built dedicated to 
the Father of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi, in the form of 
a statue, he is on record: 

People talk of memorials to him (Gandhi) in statues of 

bronze or marble or. pillars and thus they mock him and 

belie his message. What tribute shall we pay to him that he 
would have appreciated? He has shown us the way to Ive 
and way to die and if we have not understood that lesson, rt 
would be better that we raised no memorial to him, for the 
only fitting memorial [s to follow reverently in the path he 
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showed us and to do our duly in life and in death. 

(Broadcast of the nation over All India Radio, February 14, 

1948) 

His love for parks and playgrounds and green open 
spaces is well known. He wanted preservation of Delhi's 
Ridge and the Jamuna riverfront: 

If you take the Jamuna, that very beautiful and gracious 

river, you get the whole of the Krishna legend around about 

Muttra and Brindaban and of the sweet songs of Bri] Bhasa. 

A significant part of Delhi's riverfront in its present 
form Is in essence a sllent tribute to Jawaharlal Nehru, A 
chain of landscaped open spaces interlaced with the 
samadhis but essentially open, green and afforested 
area furnishes a positive asset to Delhi's urbanscape. 
Almost all the earlier cities that came and vanished and 
some of the more Important monuments have also been 
interlinked through the wedges of landscaped greens in 
the form of mini-city forests, something rather peculiar 
and unique to Delhi, and a singular achievement of 
Delhi's first Master Plan. Likewise Nehru wanted that the 
entire area outside of Kashmir Gate to be consolidated 
with the former Nicholson Park and developed into a 
landscaped garden dedicated to the martyrs of the 1857 


Revolt with the battered city wall around Kashmiri Gate . 


serving’'as a monumental backdrop. 

These and many of his ideas are important and 
relevant today. Nehru was deeply anguished at the plight 
of our traditional towns that form the inner-core of many 
of our metropolitan citles like Ahmedabad, Allahabad, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Hyderabad, Moradabad and 
Shahjahanabad, to name only a few. 

Nehru’s views on local self government, community 
develoment and panchayati raj, and his critical comments 
on “old style of doing things”, on bureaucratic inertia and 
the necessity of inducting technical expertise within the 
government set-up have acquired fresh pertinence in the 
present context. 


* 


BUT nothing perturbed Jawaharlal more than the sight of 


the blighted areas and the sub-human living conditions 
found in the slum areas of our towns and cities. He 
considered them to be a slur on the fair face of his 
beloved country: 

Slums are a disease, which if not checked immediately, 

might well overshadow the beauty of our ctes There is no 

reason siums should be allowed to grow 

And declared: 

| belfeve in no argument, economic or other, which is based 

on creation of slums. | have a horror of slums | do not mind 

& person Irving in the open like a vagabond or a gypsy. | am 

a bit of a vagabond myself and | like vagabonds and 

gypsies. | do not mind a person living in a mud-hut, | do 

mind slums In cities, and | have often said if you cannot. 

provide buildings for those living In slums, give them open 

space to live In and give some social services like water 

supply, and sanitation. The rest will follow. 

The slum distorted the picture he had painted in his 
mind of a new India where every household would have 
a decent dwelling to live in enabling latent talents to 


flower and creativity unleashed. He wanted the new 
communities, be they rural or urban, to have decent 
shelter, good schools and parks and playgrounds for all. 
He wanted that even the lowest of the low-income 
families should have a minimum of'a two-room house. 
That was what he repeatedly told the planners: . 

| think housing must be given a high pnority We might not 

be able to change the face of India quickly, but we should 

proceed about it with some speed. | think that our normal 

approach to this hás been wholly unsatisfactory. 

On another occasion, Jawaharlal expressed great 
impatience for the lethargy and slow-motion of the files in 
the government offices: 

One inch per day is not-enough, to heil with tha man who 

cannot walk fast We want no sluggards. | want work and 

work and work... 

To a sensitive person like Nehru, a great handicap 
was the prevailing poverty. Like slums, at times, he got 
exasperated with poverty, for he considered "poverty 
becomes its own curse... Underdevelopment repeats 
itself". 

And: 

poverty is not a good thing; it Is not to be exalted or praised, 

but an evil thing which must be fought and stamped out 

On the other hand, there was nothing that provoked 
his ire as much as the exuberant vulgarity and the 
unabashed display by the rich and the opulent. Nehru 
repeatedly reminded that the real capital of a person as 
also of a nation is the "intellectual and the capacity for 
hardwork and that is one thing that no one can take 
away". 

: While he asborbed and imbibed the rich heritage and 
had the ability to identify the noble traditions of the past, 
his commitment to Improve the living conditions was to 
be through the purposeful application of the scientific 
method. For translating his dreams into reality, he 
dependend upon planning and planned development. 
Despite his vast knowledge and scholarship, he remained 
modest: l 

We may be specks of dust on a soap-bubble universe, but 

that speck of dust contains something that Is the mind and 

spirt of man. Through the ages this has grown and made 
itself master of this earth and drawn power from its 
innermost bowela as well as from the thunderbolt in the 
skies. It has tried to fathom the secrets of the universe and 
bought the vagaries of nature itself to its own use: More 
wonderful than the earth and the heavens is this mind and 
spirit of man which grows mightler and seeks fresh worlds 

to conquer 

And he reiterated: 

The sign of any fiving' thing is In its capacity to grow and 

change. The moment its growth is stopped, it is dead 

While he acknowledged the rich endowments of the 
heritage, Nehru warned: 

Nothing is more advantageous and more creditable than a 

nch herltage; but nothing: is more dangerous for a naton 

than to sit back and Ive on that heritage A nation cannot 

progress if it merely imitates its ancestors. What builds a 

nation is creative inventions and vital activity | seek the 

creative mind. 

And surmised: 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Status of Jerusalem 


Mes, 
m The following is an article prepared by the Press Section of the League of Arab Sates Mission in New Delhi 
for publication in Mainstream's Annual Number. It is being published here due to its relevance in the 


backdrop of the [srael-PLO Peace Accord. 


reat hopes had arisen throughout the world on 
September 13, 1993 when an Accord had been 
signed between the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) and Israel in Washington. It was 
clear that the way would be thorny but it seemed that 
most obstacles would be cleared. But a statement by 
Shimon Peres, during an Interview on ABC Television in 
Washington, has dashed all hopes and shown that Israel 
is not prepared to abandon its colonisatlon and wants to 
perpetuate Its occupation of Arab lands. 
Peres said: 
| can say clearly that Jerusalem will remain united as the 
capital of Israel 
^ Thats our only capital and for them it is their never-never 
capital 

These are certainly not the words of a peace-maker 
who claims Jerusalem an eternal Jewish capital. History 
has proved again and again that there are no eternal 
capitals in the world. Jerusalem is Important not only to 
Palestinians but to all Arabs and it is holy to all Muslims, 
Christians and Jews. The importance of Jerusalem 
cannot be minimised as it is the key to peace in 
Palestine and the whole region. It is interesting to note 
the various steps taken by Israel to try to change the 
status of Jerusalem. 

Since 1948, Israel has taken three measures in 
violation of the legal status of Jerusalem. These were: 

1. the occupation and annexation of the city, 

2 the alteration of its demographic composition; and 

3 the looting and confiscaton of Arab property. 

It is obvious that these measures have aimed at the 
Judaisation of the government, the population and land 
ownershlp In Jerusalem with the avowed objective of 
resurrecting the capital of a Jewish state which 
disappeared over 2500 years ago. 


a 
^ 


Occupation and Annexation of Jerusalem 
The annexation of Jerusalem was carried out in two 
stages: 
a. Modem Jerusalem was occupied in 1948 and annexed in 
1950. : 
b. The Old City and its adjacent area was seized and 
annexed in 1967 
( In both cases the annexation was accompanied by 
false declarations which Israel made to the United 
Nations regarding its real intentions. Thus, when lsrael 
‘began in 1949 to transfer some of Its Ministries from Tel- 
Aviv to Jerusalem, it denied any intention of annexing the 
-city or of attempting to alter its legal status. These 
assurances were given by Israel to the General Assembly 
at the time it was considering Israel's application for 
admission to membership of the United Nations. The 


— Editor 


Assembly wished to ascertain, as a condition of Israel's 
admission, its readiness to respect and implement the 
General Assembly's Resolutions, particularly those relating 
to the Internationalisation of Jerusalem and its repatriation 
of the Palestine refugees. Israel then assured the 
General Assembly through its representative, Abba 
Eban, that "the legal status of Jerusalem is different from 
that of the territory in which Israel is sovereign" and 
specifically undertook to respect the status and the 
internationalisation of Jerusalem. Moreover, Israel 
undertook on the same occasion to implement the 
Resolutions of the General Assembly, and in particular, 
its Resolutions of November 29, 1947 and December 11, 
1948. Due note of Israel's assurances in this regard was 
made in the General Assembly's Resolution of May 11, 
1949 which recommended Israel's admission to United 
Nations membership. 

After Israel had secured its admission, it ceased to 
consider the legal status of Jerusalem as being in any 
way different from what it considered to be Israeli 
territory, and it simply annexed the city and proclaimed it 
on January 23, 1950 the capital of the state of Israel. 

Similarly, following its caputre of the Old City of 
Jerusalem in 1967, Israel proceeded to annex it, but as 
in the case of the annexation of modern Jerusalem, 
Israel at first denied any intention of annexation and 
falsely pretended that the measure it had taken— namely, 
to extend to Jerusalem its law, jurisdiction and 
administration—was an innoncent action which possessed 
no political significance. 


Alteration of the Demographic Composition of Jerusalem 

Israel altered the demographic structure of Jerusalem 
by two means: 

(I) displacement of the Arab Inhabitants and her refusal to 

permit their return to their homes; 

(i) packing the city with a large number of Jewish 

immigrants and settlers 

As a result of the terror created among the Arab 
population by Jewish terrorism, in particular by the 
massacre near Jerusalem on April 9, 1948 of 250 
unarmed inhabitants of Deir Yassin village, and as a 
result also of the fear caused by the armed conflict 
between Arabs and Jews, and the total absence of any 
security, or government or law and order, many Arab 
inhabitants of Jerusalem fled from their homes and 
sought refuge elsewhere. When Jewish forces attacked 
the Arab quarters of modern Jerusalem before the end 
of the Mandate, they killed or expelled those inhabitants 
that had remained. |t is estimated that fifty to sixty 
thousand Arabs were forced to leave their homes in 
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modern Jerusalem in 1948. 

Israel's plan to depopulate Jerusalem in particular of 
ts Arab inhabitants with a view to its Judaisation, 
specame blatantly clear in 1967 when, under pressure of 
"World opinion, it feigned, to accept a repatriation 
programme for the refugees of the War of June 5, 1967. 
israel’s acceptance of the repatriation programme was a 
sham because out or 410,000 Palestinians displaced in 
June 1967 it permitted only 14,000 to return. But even 
among the insignificant number allowed to return, there 
were practically no refugees from Jerusalem. 

At the same time, as Israel refused the repatrlatlon of 
the Palestine refugees both of 1948 and 1967, it 
undertook the settlement in Jerusalem of a large number 
of Jews. The following figures are significant. Whereas Is 
1947, the population of Jerusalem consisted of 99,690 
Jews, 60,560 Muslems and 44,850 Christian Arabs, at 
the end of 1979 the number of Musiems stood at 64,000, 
the number of Christian Arabs decreased to 10,000 and 
the number of Jews rose to 275,000. 


Looting and Confiscation of Arab Property 

As they did in other parts of Palestine which hey 
occupied in 1948, the Jews looted all Arab homes, shops 
and stores In the twelve Arab quarters which they seized 
in modern Jerusalem. Almost all these Arab homes, 

shops and stores were, in the circumstances, left intact 
with their contents by reason of the i flight of 
their owners. 

After its seizure of the Old City in 1967, Israel 
"expropriated" a number of lands and buildings owned 
by Arabs in the Old City and its vicinity outside city walls. 
The owners have refused to accept such expropriation. 

By thelr illegal confiscations and so-called 
expropriations, the Israelis have now seized and 
misappropriated all Arab property in modern Jerusalem 
and completely dispossessed its former inhabitants. The 


magnitude of this plunder is better understood when it is 
realised that all immovable property that the Jews owned 
in modern Jerusalem in 1948 amounted to 26 per cent of 
all lands and buildings, the rest being owned by Arabs 
and non-Jews. Jewish ownersHip in the Old City is less 
than one per cent. Jewish land ownership outside the 
urban area of Jerusalem is quite insignificant. The official 
statistics of the Government of Palestine (British) indicate 
that in 1946 the percentage of Jewish land ownership in 
the sub-district of Jerusalem did not exceed two per 
cent. 

Israels action in Jerusalem—annexation, Judaisation 
of the population and confiscation of Arab property—are 
illegal and void under the principles of international law. 
olet And Israel's actions were also condemned by the 

nited Nations. 

The, UN Security Council and the General Assembly 
became more vocal since 1967 in condemning the 
measures taken by Israel to change the legal status of 
Jerusalem and in proclaiming their invalidity, there can 
be no doubt that on legal or logical grounds there exists 
no difference in regard to their illegality and invalidity 
between the measures taken by Israel in Modern 
Jerusalem since 1948 and those it has taken in the Old 
City since 1967. Those illegal measures compromise, 
inter alia, the annexation of the city, the transfer of Jews 
to Jerusalem in order to modify its démographic structure, ' 
the deportation and displacement of its Arab inhabitants, 
the refusal to allow their repatriation and the expropriation : 
and confiscation of their property. The city is indivisible 
and it Is evident that Israel's illegal acts in Jerusalem 
since 1948 are on the same footing as its illegal acts 
since 1967. What is illegal in 1967 was illegal in 1948. In 
both cases Israels actions are invalid and cannot 
change the status of the city. In both cases Israel's 
actions must be rescinded. 

Ie 





sHaFt: Nehru on Building New India 
(Continued from page 93) 


Life has to be seen as a whole, as an integrated whole . 

That greatness comes from visions, tolerance of spirit, 

compassion and even temper that is not ruffled by ill fortune 

or good fortune alike 

But then even his dreams were tempered by an 
innate sense of reallsm: 

Nevertheless, we cannot just disrupt and hope for something 

better without having some vision of the future we are 

working for, however vague that vision may be 

Given the complex nature of problems encountered 
by India and its vast diversitles and contrasts, Nehru 
emphasised the role of perspective planning: 

Indeed, perspective planning 1s the essence of the planning 

process.. and ultimately, it Is development of the human 

being and the human personality that counts. Although 

planning Involves material Investment, even more important 

is the investment In man. 

He advised the young: “Do not limit your vision. You 


‘anywhere in your activities, 


must think of things ahead and think of the future." 
Though Jawaharlal loathed to give advice, nonetheless 
his saying: “You should not accept or tolerate ugliness 
in your life or in your 
buildings" must be remembered by all engaged in 
planning and the building of a new and beautiful India. 

Recognising the increasing pace of urbanisation, he 
said: “What | should like In regard to every city is a clear 
plan of what a city will be like, say, twenty or thirty years 
later.” 

Of the tasks ahead and things that are “beyond the 
pen and the hand”: 

| dare not look into the crystal ball any more but | have 

given you some vague idea of how | look at the future of 

India That gives me hope and sense of function After all, it 

will be for the others to decide and to work for this future 

India. 

And he reminded us: remember that “there Is no 
journey's end when a nation is marching: you know we 
have to carry on till we reach our goal". d 
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Moscow Tragedy in Retrospect 


K. utuzovsky Prospekt starts from a bridge over the 
Moscow river, now called Novoarbatsky bridge. At 
the other end of the Bridge tower the House of 
Soviets—popularly nicknamed the White House-—and 
the imposing structure of what was once the CMEA 
headquarters, but now houses the Mayor's Office and 
some commercial offices. Kutuzovsky Prospekt ends.at 
the foothill of what was once a hillock, "Poklonnaya 
Gora", from where Napoleon Bonaparte had watched 
Moscow burning. , 

On the sarly morning of October 4, tanks and other 
armoured carriers rolled along Kutuzovsky Prospekt to 
gun down the nascent institution of democracy, the 
_ Russian Parliament—in the hope of its maturer rebirth. 

, t was a pleasantly cool, autumn morning, uniformly 
cloudy but bright. Overlooking the quietly flowing Moscow 
river, the White House stood silent, with its innumerable 
windows exhibiting only darkness from within. Grey- 
green tanks, armoured carriers, military vehicles, 
surrounding the White House and on the river banks, 
stood silent. Around 0700 hours, the shoot-out 
commenced. The submachine gun fire from the far side 
of the river bank was responded back from the dark 
windows of the White House. An hour or two later, from 
a T-80 tank its 125mm gun boomed. The upper floors 
were immediately engulfed in smoke. Through the 
shattered windows could be seen deep orange tounges 
of fire leaping up. Thousands of sheets of paper, pieces 
of stationery and what not, flew out of the windows, 
circled slowly in the morning breeze—and some might 
have settled on the river waters to be carried away to the 
seven seas of the Mother Earth. On the other side of the 
river bank, buildings responded to the shock waves, 
window panes clinked. All told, it was a surrealist scene. 

Groups of spectators were there, on either ends of 
the bridge: and some even by the railings on the bridge, 
on a suicidal spree, as it were. After a couple of hours of 
deadly fun, and after contributing their share of the 
casualties of the day, they were chased away by the 
special police force. 

Intermittently, submachine guns sputtered, bullets 
whistled across the river, tank cannons shelled into the 
building. By quarter to five, practically the interior of all 
the windows of the upper floors were ablaze. Particularly 
one floor appeared to have windows into some bizarre 
open-hearth furnaces. 

Around 1745 hours, the surrendered militiamen, who 
had fought on the side of the Parliament, were led out. 


The author is a Senior Research Scholar in 
Moscow who witnessed the October events around 


the White House of the Russian capital from his 
residence in Kutuzovsky Prospekt. 





RAZA ALI 


Mainly young men of about 19-20 years age. About a 
hundred in number, loaded on to military transport. 
About the same time, the Deputies were evacuated from 
the front entrance of the building, and were driven away 
in buses with curtained windows. 

Around 1815 hours, news agencies broadcast—the 
totally silenced Speaker, R. Khasbulatov, Generals A. 
Rutskoi, Makashov, Achalov, Barannikov, and Dunayev 
were detained and driven to thelr penitentiary. 

Garlands of lamps It up above the Novoarbatsky 
bridge. 

Having done its job, the army withdrew in silence. 
There was none to greet with flowers or condemn with 
curses. The grim faces of the soldiers and the spectators 
were remarkably alike. No victors from the battle 
emerged. 

What has happened? It was but two years ago, 
August 1991. The venue was the same. The contrasts 
were striking. The army turnout then was far bigger. The 
August 1991 episode started with the army—tanks, 
armoured carriers, etc.—filling up the thoroughfares of 
downtown Moscow and the surrounding areas of the 
White House. The October 1993 episode was preceded 
by militant demonstrations filling up the throughfares of 
down-town Moscow. In August 1991, the demonstrators 
were repeatedly asked to remain around the White 
House, day and night. On the afternoon of October 3, 
1993 the crowd had swelled around the besieged House 
of Soviets up to 10-15 thousand. But this time, the 
demonstrators were despatched to attack the Mayor's 
Office, to take over the TV centre, even to storm the 
Kremlin. 

On August 20, 1991, at the junction of Kutuzovsky 
Prospekt and the Novoarbatsky bridge, had stood a tank. 
It was surrounded by quite a blg group of noisy 
spectators. On the tank had climbed up pretty girls and 
young boys, chattering away under the watchful eyes of 
the smiling tankmen. In the mouth of the barrel of the 
tank gun, were flowers. On October 4, 1993 exactly at 
the same place, stood a tank. Spectators, very few this 
time, were quite at a respectable distance away, taking 
shelter, as it were, behind trees and stationed cars. The 
tank stood alone, vicious looking over the deserted 
bridge across the Moscow river. What has happened? 
History was being repeated—this time in a reverse order. 
It was farce then. it was tragedy now. 


* 


THE perestroika years of 1985-90 could as well be cut- 
off years, from bloody historical transformations to 
bloodless coups—a sort of unconstitutionally constitutional 
transformations. The initiators of perestroika had thought 
of an important instrument against the totalitarian 
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structures—the Congress of Peoples' Deputies (In 1989). 
Indeed, the CPD also threw up myriads of ardent 
supporters of democratic transformation of society. Host 
of outstanding present-day leaders were pitchforked to 
the centre of the political stage^*hrough the CPDs. 
Gorbachev had handled the All Union CPD with 
remarkable dexterity—in fact up to its sad, but graceful, 
demise. In contrast, President Yeltsin thought it wise to 
hand over, on a permanent basis, the chairmanship of 
Hussla's CPD to the Speaker of the Supreme Soviet, 
Huslan Khasbulatov. Moreover, in the course of. time, 
one by one the President allocated leading posts in the 
government to all of his supporters who were in the 
Presidium, or In the leading structures of the Parliament. 

To cut short a long story, what emerged was dual 
power. And President Yeltsin decided to terminate it In 
his own style. 

His first ballon dessai was his March 20, 1993 
speech. He informed the citizens of ,Russía about a 
decree he had signed. That decree was to introduce a 
“special regime for a specific period—in other words, 
President's Rule and suspension of the Constitution. But 
in the furore of subsequent reactlons in the country, it 
'turned out to be merely "an oral declaration". The 
President had played political poker. And the Chairman 
of the Constitutional Court, Valery Zorkin, immediately 
declared his hand. Well, he lost the game. 

The judiciary was bluffed. But the country got excited 
by the Presidential poker. On March 25, the extraordinary 
ninth Congress of People's Deputies of Russia opened. 
It was a tumultuous session. There was a Presidential 
walkout. But it failed to affect the quorum. Even some of 
the most ardent and articulate supporters of the President 
chose to stay back in the hall. On the third day, a vote on 
Impeachment of the President failed by 72 votes. (While 
the two-third majority requirement needed 689 votes, the 
impeachment votes were 617, with 268 Deputies 
supporting the President.) As for Khasbulatov, who 
required just 531 votes (a simple majority) for his 
removal, he mustered 558 votes in support and 339 for 
removal. Both the chief personages of the spectacle lost 
no time in taking their roles to new heights. The 
President went to the Red Square, addressed a mass 
meeting in which he congratulated the people of Moscow 
for thwarting yet another “communist” coup, after the 
August 1991 coup (sic). Next morning the Speaker, 
Khasbulatov, quietly demanded an explanation from 
Premier Chernomyrdin for neglecting the affairs of the 
state and attending public meetings instead. He asked 
the State Security Minister (it was General Barannikov 
then) whether he has now taken up the post of an aide 


to the President. And he ordered the Interior Minister as . 


well as the Mayor of Moscow to report to the Congress 
within an hour, or be fired. The Speaker could not have 
made it more clear: h'e could "out-autocrat" any autocrat. 
The clash was of personalities, mostly. 

Came the April 25 referendum. As many as 58.7 per 
cent of those who went to vote wanted the President to 
remain. The President felt confident. The turnout was 64 


\ 


per cent. That meant less than 38 per cent of the 
registered voters of the country shared the same view. 
The President felt worried. 

Came August. The President promised “artillery fire” 
in September. Came September. On September 21 
evening (2000 hours Moscow time), the President read 
out his programme-speech. He had just signed the 
Presidential decree "On stage-wise constitutional reforms 
in Russian Federation". With a single stroke of his pen, 
he terminated the life of the state legislature—the 
Congress of People's Deputies, and the Supreme Soviet, 
And thumbed his nose ‘at the Constitutional Court, the 
judiciary. He now became the supreme authority, 
incorporating unto himself all the three wings of state 
power—of the Executive, the Legislature, and the 
Judiclary. It is said to be only a temporary measure. 
Upto the December 12 elections. Thep, God willing, the 
country will be back to its march to democracy. 

Most of the Parliament members, not supporting the 
President, holed up in the House of Soviets. An 
emergency Congress of People's Députies was convened. 
It impeached the President, and appointed an Acting 
President in the person of the former Vice-President, 
Rutskoi. It also appolnted new heads of the three power 
Ministries—Defence, State Security, and Internal Affairs. 
And it demanded the country to fall in line, and live by 
the decisions smuggled out of the besleged Parliament. 

With electricity, central heating cut off, water supply 
only up to four floors or so, the Deputies continued to 
assemble in thelr sessions and listen to their Speaker 
day by day, even in the nights, literally as well as 
figuratively, in semi-darkness. After all, mass support in 
thelr favour was mounting. Volunteers kept a watch 
round the clock around the premises. Food was brought 
to the self-incarcerated Deputies. When the forces of the 
Internal Affairs Ministry cordoned off the building and 
erected barbed wire barriers, volunteers remained within 
the cordon. i 


+ 


AS days passed, things got hotter. Clashes between the 
police and the demonstrators were taking place in 
nearby areas, downtown Moscow. Substantial morale- 
boosting support to the Parllament came from the 
provinces of Russia. In a Conference of the Subjects of 
the Federation, held in the premises of the Constitutional 
Court, a resolution was adopted demanding the 
governments of the Russian Federation and Moscow to 
immediately lift the blockade of the White House, to 
restore the supply of electricity, water, etc., to withdraw 
military detachments. Present at the conference were 
leaders of 62 (out of 88) regions of Russia. The 
conference also set up the Council of the Subjects of the 
Federation. The multi-millionaire President of Kalmikya (it 
is now called Halmg Tangch), who was elected as co- 
Chairman of the recently formed Council, Kirsan 
llyumjinov, went to spend a night in the White House, 
and to address the Deputies, 
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Volces of support were raised from the vast expanses 
of Russia. On September 28, in Novosibirsk, an 
extraordinary Congress of leaders of 13 Soviets of the 
Siberian region was held. it demanded President Yeltsin 
to repeal the anti-constitutional decree, and to call for 
simultaneous elections to the Parliament and the 
President. The Congress was also attended by the local 
head of administration, the single representative of the 
executive power, Vitali Muha (who was subsequently 
sacked by the President, of course). 

Towards the end of September, the Russian Orthodox 
Church appeared on the political scene. Through its 
mediation it looked, for the first time in ten days, as if the 
militant confrontation and the politics of ultimatums were 
at last giving place to negotiations. 

On October 1, at 0240 hours In the night, the 
plenipotentiary representatives of the two sides met at 
the Donskoi monastery. An agreement was arrived at 
upon certain measures to somewhat ease the tension. It 
was agreed, for reasons of safety, to collect and store 
supernumerary weapons which happened to be in the 
House of Soviets. its storing was to be in the White 
House Itself, under the supervision of joint control groups 
belonging to the Chief Department of Internal Affairs of 
Moscow and the Department of Protection of the House 
of Soviets. Simultaneous measures were also to be 
taken to reduce the force potential and the means of 
external protection of the White House. Immediate 
supply of electricity, central heating, etc. to be restored, 
as also a certain number of city telephone lines switched 
on. After the implementation of the first stage of the 
agreement, there was to be a second stage envisaging 
measures for complete removal of armed confrontation, 
legal and political guarantees, etc. 

However, the Parliament almost unanimously voted 
for a new delegation to open another round of negotiations 
with the government, and proposed conditions clearly 
unacceptable to the Yeltsin Government. Conditions 
such as: reinstallation of the Parllament and annulment 
of the Presidential decree of September 21. As also, 
replacement of the present Ministers of Defence, State 
Security, and Internal Affairs by the respective appointees 
of the besleged Parliament. 

In the morning of October 1, the situation was back to 
square one. A last attempt was made by the Church and 
a meeting of the two sides arranged under the mediation 
of the Patriarch, Alexei Il. But to no avail. 

Meanwhile, the Moscow Regional Soviet, the 
headquarters for the next meeting of the Council of the 
Subjects of the Federation (CSF), was pushing ahead 
with the preparation for that meeting, to be héld on 
Monday, October 4. t sent out to all regions, the 
resolutions of the 62 Subjects of the Federation. The 
feeling was growing that the CSF is capable to take upon 
itself the responsibility to organise and control the 
election process of the President as well as the highest 
legislative organ of the Russian Federation. 

The piquancy of the situation consisted of the fact that 
the proposed status of the CSF practically coincided with 
the upper chamber of Parliament, as envisaged by the 
federal authorities. Said Ruslan Aushev, President of 


Ingusheti: the provincial elite was reminding the Centre... 
“that the regions, to speak in military terminology are 
entering the fight”. 


It seems the Church’s mediation came rather late ingdi 


the day. More armoured carriers and special police force 
appeared around the White House. More demonstrators 
in the streets of Moscow. October 2 saw fierce fist fights 
between the supporters of the Parliament and the law 
enforcement forces of the government in Smolenskaya 
Square, and in the historical Barrikadnaya area (the site 
of the 1905 workers' uprising) .near the White House. 
With the breakdown of the negotiatlons, the White House 
was once again plunged Into darkness; candles, 
euphemistically called "Yeltsin's icon-lamps" by the 
inhabitants, reappeared. 


* 


OCTOBER 3 went down as yet another "Bloody Sunday" 
in Russia's history. 

At 1400 hours, a rally was held at the Oktyabrskaya 
Square by the Labour Moscow organisers. Within half an 
hour, the militant demonstrators had broken through the 
first special police (OMON) cordon in Krymsky Val. Tear 


gas and rubber truncheons were of no use in stopping ' 


the marchers. Shields and helmets flew into the river, 
and the "Labour Moscow" column moved on, smashing 
faces of several policemen, glasses of police trucks and 
buses. Another half-hour or so. The demonstrators break 
through the covering detachment in Smolenskaya Square, 
and rush along the Sadovoye Koltso (Garden Ring as 
Moscow's Inner Ring Road is called) towards the 
Novoarbat crossing. The OMON men are swept away by 
the crowd; their shields, helmets, and other equipment 
are taken away by the marchers. 

Around 4 PM the marchers tear open the final cordon 
lines of the OMON men; all barricades are swept away. 
The OMON men drop their shields and truncheons and 
take to thelr heels. Volunteers, who had kept the vigil 
around the White House and had remained within the 
punitive cordon lines, are seen to unite with the 
marchers In a jubilant embrace. By then the crowd must 
have swelled to 15 thousand or so. It was a beautiful 
sunlit autumn afternoon. The balcony of the White House 
was jampacked with the Parliament members, officers, 
volunteers, those who have thrown their lot in challanging 
the President. Suddenly Rutskoi appears in their midst. 
Looking self-confident and aggressive, he snatches a 
megaphone from a guard and shouts his commands: 
women to step aside; men—to fall in battle-lines; 
object—1o attack the Mayor's Office, the ‘enemy's nest’ 
was there. And then to go and capture the TV centre. A 
military officers mind, it seems, has assessed the 
situation and appeared determined to drive his advantage 
home. A TV shot showed for a moment Ruslan 
Khasbulatov, who goes one better. He asks the crowd 
to... storm the Kremlin. Indeed, the one step trom the 
sublime to the ridiculous was taken. 

After ramming their way into the Mayor's Office, 
militants of all hues, wielding their submachine guns, 
Jubilant with their lightening victory, in their captured 
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armoured carriers, army trucks and buses, drove away 
to capture the TV centre. That, was about 1730 hours. 
And then, after a tense, and very strange two hours gap, 
 fews of carnage at the TV centre started pouring in. 
Stranger things were happening in fact. 

How was it that the capture of the Mayors Office 
turned out to be a cake-walk for the militants, prominent 
among whom was the neo-fascist detachment of 
Barkashov? 

t was almost two hours later, when several vehicles- 
load of infantry arrived at the TV centre, and soldiers 
took up their positions. By that time a crowd of over ten 


thousand had already collected there. Then began the ' 


carnage, lasting well past midnight. If an excuse was 
being sought for what was to come the next day, 
October 4, its price in human lives was terrible. 

It was late into the night (2240 hours or so), when a 
State of Emergency was imposed in Moscow by a 
Presidental decree. But again, strangely enough, 
Moscow's Mayor announced the places where it would 
be safer for the people to assemble and express their 
support to the President. 

First Vice-Premier Yegor Gaidar appeared on the TV 
to ask Muscovites to come to à meeting at the statue of 
Ivan Dolgoruki, the founder of Moscow, opposite the City 
Council (Mossoviet). Young, wel-dressed volunteers, 
belonging to the Party of Economic Freedom (leader: 
multi-millionaire Borovoi), with megaphones in hand, 
maintained order and boosted the audience's morale for 
the defence of democracy. The first self-defence 
detachment of 120 military servicemen was formed and 
sent at once to protect the central post office. To the 
shctits of ‘hurrah!’ from his listeners, the orator announced 
-that the battle at Ostankino TV centre has ended “in our 
favour"; that many units loyal to the President were on 
the march to the city. To voices in the crowd—"but are 
they loyal?”—Gaidar is reported to have said: “To be 
honest, today to rely only on the loyalty or the 
faithfulness of our power structures would be criminal 
negligence and criminal naivety on our part. | earnestly 
request you to show all possible courage, firmness and 
organisational skill.” 

The First Vice-Premier would know what he was 
talking about. Later on (12-10-93), Pavel Felgenhauser, 
in Moscow Times, reported: 

To ensure the support of the military, President Yeltsin was 

forced to go to the general staff headquarters. He arrived 
' there between midnight and 0100 hours And he was there 

untl at least 0330 hours Prime Minister Chernomyrdin 
amived there around 2 AM Many top generals were not 
sure on the night of October 3-4 that they had the right to 
attack the White ‘House and the Legislature’s leadership 
inside. The President had to negotiate for several hours 
and meet a seríes of conditions to win the army's support. 
Among some firm guarantees the military extracted from 
the President before they agreed to act were (a) there 
should be no demonstrators in front of the White House, 
otherwise they would stop their attack and retreat, (b) the 
military would conduct only one operation-—the storming of 
the White House After that, the army would limit itself to 
guarding key strategio sites 


In fact, as regards the first, main condition, General 
Rutskol himself had extended a helping hand to President 
Yeltsin, by despatching the supporters of the Parliament 
to storm the TV centre. Moreover, by appointing hls own 
nominees to the three power Ministries, above all, by 
naming the hardline General, Vladislav Achalov, to the 
post of the Defence Minister, Rutskoi had alienated 
Defence Minister Pavel Grachev, and his generals, who 
were leaning towards genuine neutrality. As a military 
officer, Rutskoi ought to have known better than 
suggesting what amounted to a split in the army. 


* 


THE decks were cleared for the dawn of October 4. The 
crucial question concerning the army's role has been 
settled in the President's favour. But another equally 
crucial question has appeared on the agenda—that of 
the army's increasing role in politics. So far, despite the 
weaknesses of the political institutions, the army was not 
tempted to bargain for political dividends In times of 
political crisis. It was perhaps due to (a) absence of 
traditions, and (b) lack of experience in this field. The 
October 1993 developments taught the army quite a 
valuable lesson in political bargaining. A prolonged 
authoritarian regime would have to take the army into 
partnership now. 

The Presidential decree of September 21, which 
dismissed the country's Parliament, was accompanied 
by a Presidential "provision" on elections. These are 
scheduled on December 12. The new Parliament will be 
called the Federal Assembly—a two-chamber body: the 
Council of Federation, and the State Duma. For the 
elections to the Federal Assembly to be valid, participation 
of just 25 per cent of the registered voters would be 
enough. That means if there are three or four candidates 
for one seat, the first past-the-post candidate could get 
elected, even with a six or seven per cent of the 
registered voters' support from his constituency. Let 
alone the Minlsters, even the Governors of Russia's 
regions, who are appointed by the President, are now 
given the right to become Parliament members. Whether 
that sttengthens the Presidential support in the Legislature 
sufficiently, or weakens the vertical structure of the 
Executive, remains to be seen. 

In fact, a lot remains to be seen. What we have been 
seeing so far are perhaps stages in the disintegration of 
the totalitarian structures of the past—sometimes an 
advance, sometimes a relapse. 

In August 1991, Gorbachev chose to take a hollday, 
and bask in the sun, on the Black Sea shore. He missed 
the signing of the Union Treaty—for himself, and for 
history. 

In August 1993, President Yeltsin took no chances. 
He cut short his vacation—to launch his ‘artillery fire’ in 
September. 

October 1993 has ushered in an authoritarian stage : 
for Russia, it appears. Political democracy seems to be a 
long way. A version of Russian domino Is being played 
out for the time being. a 
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W. do not believe in a rigid autarchy, but we do want to make India self- 
sufficient in regard to her needs as far as this is possible. We want to develop 
international trade, importing articles which de. cannot easily produce and 
exporting such articles as the rest of the world wants from us. We do not 
propose to submit to the economic imperialism of any other country or to 
impose our own on others. We believe that the nations of the world can co- 
operate togéther in building a world economy which is advantageous for all 
and in this work we shall gladly co-operate. But this economy cannot be based 
' on the individual profit motive, nor can it subsist within the framework of x 
imperialist system. It means a new world order, both politically and economically, * 
and free nations co-operating together for their own as well as the larger good. 
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The Political Economy of Thrall 


SRIVATSA KRISHNA 


The battlefield of Development Economics has witnessed many a powerful feud on its virgin terrain. While 
the sixties and the seventies witnessed the Agriculture-Industry face-off, the eighties was marked by the 
Inward versus Outward-orientation debate and now in the nineties and beyond, it appears to have been 
gripped by the States or Markets conundrum. 


Complimenting the theoretical debate, a vast number of nations across the globe are currently engaged in 
varying stages of economic reform. As the idea of liberalisation and reform become more commonplace 
enlightened studies ahd new prescriptions about the speed, sequence and content of various reform 
experiences would render a yeoman service to the relatively nascent field of Reform Economics. An 
international project called the IRIS (Institutional Reform and the Informal Sector), under the aegis of the 
United States Agency for International Development (USAID), seeks to achieve precisely this. 


IRIS is a global collaborative effort between USAID, University of Maryland at College Park, USA, and 
various national academic and research institutions, IRIS is all set to embark on a project about India that 
is being mounted on a blockbuster canvas and seeks to eventually involve some of the premier institutions 
and think-tanks in the country. Fhe Principal Investigator of the project is Prof Mancur Olson whose 
works—The Logic of Collective Action and The Rise and Decline of Nations—are regarded as 
contemporary classics in institutional.economics. Much of the conceptual basis of the IRIS project can be 
traced back to these works. i 


The main theme of the IRIS project is that: "Water flows downhill everywhere." In other words, it tries to 
show that the essential difference between the successes and the failures among nations is because of 
the quality of their institutions and the nature of their policies. 


The IRIS project has two main purposes: “Enlarging knowledge about the role of institutions through 
research and promoting institutional reform In the Third World and in countries undergoing transition by 
providing technical and organisational assistance. The premise of the project is that institutlons in the 
unsuccessful economies of the Second and Third Worlds offer poor structures of incentives and often even 
force much economic activity into the informal economy." 


The essay that follows is an attempt to take a holistic yet novel look at India's political economy and is 


based in part on the work of Prof Mancur Olson. 


ndla's political economy is not one of development 
NE or underdevelopment. It is a political economy of 
thrall and indeed, a political economy in thrall. Individuals 
and institutions, the economy and the polity-—are all in 
thrall to her own heterogeneous structure. And with 
every successive government this tweezergrip is tightening 
its pernicious hold over our future. Though the cause of 


India's political and economic crises lie in her profligate . 


ways and imprudent policies, their roots lie elsewhere. 
These lie deeply embedded in a deadly combination of 
"too much" and “too httle” of state intervention. Too 
much of it in areas where governments usually should 
have no business to be in and too little of it where they 
alone are needed the most. This, in turn, is partly due to 
her colonial legacy but largely due to her pursuit of 
interest group politics within the confines of her 
heterogeneous structure and an open democratic polity. 

India's twin nemesis appear to be her colonial legacy 
and her unbelievable heterogeneity and unenviable 
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numbers. The legacy that India inherited at the time of 
her independence was one of near political and economic 
bankruptcy. Thrown in was d sad and bloody partitlon—all 
of which left wounds’ on India's psyche that only a 
paternalistic and benevolent state could heal. Indeed, the 
state alone could discharge the onerous duty of providing 
the benefits of a welfare state, by building up the 
necessary infrastructure and institutions. 

The myriad diversties that characterise Indla's state- 
societal relations and the dynamics of their complex 
interactions often render conventional logic profoundly 
false and what emerges Is a bawildering array of 


relationships, interconnections and mechanics that leave 


any observer thoroughly confused, if not aghast. Not 
only are there divisions along the lines of caste, religion, 
language, sects and ethnic groups, but also there are 
numerous further divisions and sub-divisions within 
these—each group demanding from its members different 
and indeed competing loyalties! Add to this the fact that 
barely half the population is literate and throw in the 
calculations of murky electoral and party politics ‘and 
what emerges would even make the Shakespearean 
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witches' broth look transparent! 

Thus, largely for the above two reasons, coupled with 
the exigenciés of Ideallsm and ideology, the state 
assumed for itseif an enormously large ambit of operation. 
The Indian state does have reasonably impressive 
achlevements to flaunt, especially when seen against the 
constricting backdrop of a resource-constrained, illiterate, 
open democratic polity. However, with the passage of 
time this structure became ossified, inflexible and rigid. 
The state was seen as the principal panacea for almost 
everything that afflicted India. It almost became, not an 
avocation, but a vocation to ‘blame it on the government’! 
Indeed, the success of the Indian state carried the seeds 
of its own destruction. Its failures were too many and'too 
grievous to be sacrificed at the altar of its modest 
successes, 

Yet, till recently, the roots of the malady afflicting 
india’a political economy remained weil hidden to most 
observers. A society as heterogeneous as India’s simply 
cannot withstand the embrace of centralisation. Inevitably, 
the principal or the Centre has to operate through a 
plethora of ágents who are linked to it through long-term 
patronage links. Because the Centre has to depend on 
these agents for the inflow of information, it has to 
comply with their demands for conferment of power and 
privileges. The alternative, of course, is the clogging of 
the channels of communication and the subsequent 
decay and disintegration of the Centre. (Ashok Guha, “A 
Pacific Model for the Indian Economy?”, Journal of Asian 
Economics, forthcoming) Also the agents can set up 
their own goals in defiance to the principal’s goals. and 
this leads to further conflicts and systemic inefficiencies. 

Furthermore, though there are numerous divisions In 
society, yet there is a conspicuous asymmetry in the 
number and power of collective organisations. What we 
have is a classic Olsonian state, wherein because of the 
imperatives of large size and the absence of ‘selective 
Incentives to reward or punish members, it is simply not 
possible to collectively organise most of these numerous 
groups. Thus there are no consumers associations or 


taxpayers councils worth their name. For, to organise . 


such groups, someone has to bear the costs, while the 
benefits would invariably accrue to all——irrespective of 
whether they bear the costs of it or not. Hence, the 
incentive is there for all to ride free, rather than having to 
individually bear the costs while getting to recelve and 
share only a part of the benefits. 


- 


* 


. THE state then'is permanently occupied with arbitrating 


and appeasing one or the other of the four dominant 
coalitions—the rich large farmer, the educated middle 
class, the big industrialist and unionised labour—the only 
prominent collectively organised coalitions in India. Almost 


all decisions— administrative, economic or political—are 
almost always tailored to suit the needs of one or the 
other of these coalitions. /n sum, the ratlonallsm of 
economics is completely sacrificed at the altar of the 
populism of politics, mimicking the gait of democracy. 

The primary function of institutions, as agencies to 
resolve eonflicts, is to reduce the transaction costs of 
one Individual dealing with another and to improve 
allocative efficiency. But in India the relative inefficacy of 
other strong extra-bureaucratic institutions—like the 
judiciary, the press, the university apparatus and non- 
governmental organisations—further unbalances this 
political economy of thrall. The doctrine of countervailing 
power suggests that until and unless such institutions do 
not strengthen and balance the constitutive system, the 
polity and the bureaucracy could weil assume authoritarian 
dispositions. 

In brief, an inherently profound diversity in societal 
groups and their complex relations, the resulting inability 
of collective organisations to emerge and the relative 
ineffectiveness of extra-bureaucratic institutions are the 
three primary factors that are responsible for holding 
India's political economy in a thrall. Sadly, their grip is 
unseen and vicious and their consequences paralytic. 
The Indian state then is eking out an existence wherein 
its course is charted out due to the resulting vector of the 
above three major forces. 

Quite obviously, in such a scenario as the above, . 
accountability, efficiency, competitiveness and productivity 
are treated as optional extras. For, relentless intervention 
leads to universal protection—such that, protection 
becomes not the means to an end, but an end in itself! 
Protection insulates from competition, stifles innovation, 
promotes non-accountability and inefficiency and in 
general ruins the economy. Also, protection creates 
rents and rents create corruption. And quite often, the 
state itself appropriates some of these rents. Rent- 
seeking, in one form or the other, is a full-time and 
indeed a much coveted occupation! Also, the case for 
protection is like that of the famous Infant-industry 
argument. Once an infant, always an infant; or in other 
words, once protected, it is usually a protection for life 
and it is very difficult to remove it thereafter, because of 
powerful vested interests behind each of them. Under 
such a system, the political economy in the short-run 
may appear to be quite salubrious, but in the long-run it 
steadily becomes moribund. 

The ruin then is complete and unmitigated. Chronic 
budgetary deficits, persistent balance of payments 
disequilibria, abnormal capital-output ratios, Increasing 
casualisatlon of labour and galloping Inflation are merely 
the economic manifestations of this cancerous disease. 
What is paramount to be understood is that these are 
the effects and not the cause of the malady. Therefore 
the cure lies not in curbing these, but elsewhere—in a 
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complete catharsis of state-societal relations. 
+ 


WORLD-OVER, the distinction between alternate 
economic systems is between either more of the market 
in place of the government or more government in place 
of the market. But then both markets and governments 
are susceptible to various kinds of well-known failures. 
Till such time that someone demonstrates that one is 
more costlier to society than the other, it would be inane 
to wish away any one of the two. Thus, the remedy lies 
not in choosing between the state and the market, but in 
arranging a non-invidious combination of the two, in 
order to foster development. Rather than trying to 
replace one with the other, each must be allowed to 
operate in its own respective area of comparative 
advantage. Markets alone can arbitrate in spheres such 
as industry, trade and price-setting and purveying of 
information, while the state alone can look after social, 
legal and human infrastructural development, law and 
order, and defence. Even, the World Bank, an avowed 
worshipper of the market, does not give loans unless 
they are guaranteed by the government! That is why, 
simply wishing away the state or the market would only 
create more problems than it would solve. 

The second major remedy lies in strengthening the 
extra-bureaucratic institutions, in order to provide effective 
` countervailing power. For instance, the increasing 
alienation of scrupulous and upright men and women 
from public service poses a grave threat to our democracy. 
Thus, the Election Commission could be given greater 
authority by introducing a system of binary-voting (wherein 
a candidate must not only secure a certain number of 
positive votes but must also get the least number of 
negative votes—that is, he must be a truly representative 
candidate); or it could insist on internal party elections 
and compulsory audit of party accounts before granting 
them recognition. These could go a long way in curbing 
the pernicious effects of .vote-banks and ‘big-black’ 
money politics. Similarly, all the other conscience- 
keepers of our democracy—like the press and the 
judictary—need to be invigorated as well. 

The third remedy lies in ensuring a permanent 
increase in the size of the pie itself, rather than merely 
redistributing the parts within, amongst the various 
interest groups. By putting the state and the market in 
their respective places, most of the rent-seeking activities 
can be stopped and the resources thus released can be 
transferred to more productive activities. But beyond 
this, it is in the Interest of any government itself, to not 
extend its coercive monopoly power—in the economic, 
social and political flelds—beyond a certain zone of 
acceptance. For, once this threshold is crossed the 
government's own survival would be threatened both by 
rival claimants of power and by the citizens and 


£i 


institutlons themselves (depending on their relative 
organisational efficacy and strength). Thus, though the 
state can become despotic under such a system, it won't 
(or rather shouldn't) become one, for then its own 
survival will be in peril. 

Fourthly, it needs to be emphasised here that as 
distinct from economic decentralisation and increased 
marketisation, the arguments for political centralisation 
or decentralisation cannot be so clear-cut. For, as per 
the Olsonian contention there will be no country that will 
attain symmetrical organisation of all groups with a 
common interest and thereby enjay optimal outcomes 
through comprehensive bargaining. This is essentially 
because some groups are inherently better organised 
and have greater bargaining power than others. Thus, the 
key question is not only as to how far the principal can 
discipline the agents but also as to how much the agents 
allow themselves to be controlled. For, because of the 
structure per se, the principle-agent relationship in the ~ 
political arena is susceptible to forces other than a ^ 
simple conferment or withdrawal of authority. 

Under such*a structure only a strong principal or a 
strong Centre—an all-encompassing national level 
organisation—can foster rapid development. A strong 
Centre does not necessarily mean greater centralisation 
of power, but a principal who is structurally strong vis-a- 
vis it agents and thus does not allow itself to be dragged 
Into the clashes between unequal agents. The merit of 
such an al-encompassing organisation—rather than a 
sectional or a regional one—is that it is in its own 
interests to think for the country as a whole rather than 
give in to sectional pressures. This is so because it 
would seek to maximise its own standing in the entire 
country and not with any particular section. Indeed, such 
a principal alone—if one ever comes to exist—holds the 
key to India's destiny. z 

in a nutshell, India’s political economy is in thrall to its 
own structure. Till such time that the limitations imposed 
by such a heterogeneous structure are not recognised, 
there is no escape from this thrall. As such, Indla has 
been unable to create and appropriate economies of 
scale in the administrative, political and economic 
spheres. Future governments would do well to remember 
the famous Keynesian doctrine that the important thing 
for a government Is not to do things which individuals are 
doing already and to do them a little better or a little 
worse; but to do those things which at present are not 
being done at all. indeed, the state and the market have 
to be, nct competitive, but complementary to each other. 

Undeniably, ‘while attempting to concoct her own 
mixture of soclalism and capitalism, India appears to 
have got the worst of both. Yet the road from thralldom ^ 
to freedom, though arduous, is not Impossible. It shall be 
paved by the wisdom of future governments and by the 
logic of history. Hn 
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Vladimir Mayakovsky: 
Poet of the Russian Revolution 
RAVI M. BAKAYA 


We are publishing the following article as a mark of tribute to the outstanding revolutionary poet, Vladimir 


Mayakovsky, whose birth centenary was observed on July 19, 1993. 


ayakovsky is known as the greatest poet of the 
M Russian Revolution. His centenary this year (he 

was bom on July 19, 1893) has come at a time 
when, following the collapse of the USSR, the very 
'necessity' of that Revolution is being questioned. There 
are many in Russia today who even refuse to term it a 
- revolution and say that it was nothing more than a coup 
*. d'etat by Lenin and the Bolsheviks. No wonder, we do 
not hear much about the Mayakovsky centenary in the 
Russian media. The bimonthly programme issued by the 
House of Russian Culture in Delhi remembered the date 
in a brief write-up, but no evening was set apart to mark 
it even by way of a discussion of his life and work. It has 
so far gone almost unnoticed in our own media. 

And yet it Is difficult to understand the Russian 
Revolution unless one seiously studies the creative 
literature of that period, the two most oustanding names 
in which remain Maxim Gorky and Viadimir Mayakovsky. 

In india perhaps the- first significant write-up on 


Mayakovsky appeared in Rahul Sankrityayana’s Soviet : 


Bhumi, published in 1938, in which the great savant (who 
too was born in 1893) devotes no less than ten pages 
(including a photograph) to the poet's life and work. 
However, it was Herbert Marshall's excellent compilation 
Mayakovsky and His Poetry, published in London first In 
1942, that really introduced the poet to the Indian reader. 
Perhaps no other single volume to date has excelled this 
early attempt to present Mayakovsky's poetry, his plays 
and his prose and his striking drawings to the foreign 
reader. Since then many books of Mayakovsky haye 
appeared, including a three volume edition of his work 
published in Moscow in 1985-1987. He occupies a 
prominent place in the curricula of the Russian 
departments in all countries, though the approaches to 
this remarkable poet may differ radically. He has been 
adored, adulated, imitated, denounced and condemned, 
but could never be ignored. His suicide in 1930, when he 
was barely 37, was hardly discussed by Sovlet writers, 
until the publication of Veronica Polonskaya's 
reminiscences—almost half a century after they were 
written in 1938. Mikhail Gorbachev's glasnost had at last 
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opened the way to the pens of hundreds of 
suppressed manuscripts. 


+ 


VLADIMIR VLADIMIROVICH MAYAKOVSKY was born 
on July 19, 1893 in Bagdadi village, Kutais province in 
Georgla, where his father Vladimir Konstantinovich was 
a forest ranger. He went to school first in his village, then 
in Kutais. When the Russo-Japanese War of 1905 broke 
out Mayakovsky, then only thirteen, was drawn into the 
revolutionary movement. His elder sister had arrived 
from Moscow and she gave him illegal leaflets to read. 
He wrote later: 

The word ‘proclamation’ appeared in Russian Proclamations 

were hung up by Georgians Georgians were hanged by 

Cossacks. My chums were Georgians | began to detest 

Cossacks. 

Mayakovsky joined illegal study circles and read 
Marxist literature. In his own words: 

Socialism Newspapers Derived from them only unfamiliar 

words and ideas. Demand of myself explanations Little 

white books in the shop windows. . | bought them ail Got 
up at six. Read voraciously.. | was impressed for the rest 

of my life by the ability of the socialists to disentangle facts, 

systematise the world . Was introduced to a Marxist 

circle... | started counting myself a Social Democrat... 

In 1906 Mayakovsky's father suddenly died of blood 
poisoning after he had pricked a finger while putting 
papers together. The result: 

End of prosperity. After father's funeral we had three 

roubles left. Instinctively, feverishly, we sold our chairs and 

tables. Moved to Moscow. 

In Moscow Mayakovsky, his mother and two sisters 
lived in extremely difficult conditions: 

Eat badly. Ten roubles a month pension. | and the two 

^ sisters study. Mama had to take in lodgers and cook for 
them. Rotten rooms. The students who lived were poor. 

Socialists. | remember the first Boshevik | met—Vasya 

Kandelaki. 

At the age of fifteen, while still at school, Mayakovsky 
Joined the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party 
(Bolsheviks). He was arrested but released because of 
his age. In 1909 he was arrested again and this time 
spent eleven months in the Butyrski prison. He calls this 
a most important period in his life. He began to devour 
literary works. At first he read the latest writings—of the 
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Symbolists. Then started writing verses himself which he 
later did not rate high: 

Wrote whole copy-books of such verses. Thanks to the 

warders for taking it off me, when | was released 

Otherwise would have published it. After disposing of the 

contemporary writers, plunged into the classlcs—Byron, 

Shakespeare, Tolstoy. 

After his release Mayakovsky joined the Moscow Art 
School where he studied painting, sculpture and 
architecture. Here he met David Burlyuk, a young 
Futurist poet: 

David had anger of a master who had outpaced his 

contemporaries, |, the fervour of a socialist aware of the 

Inevitable doom of the old. Thus we conceived Russlan 

Futurism 

Mayakovsky showed Burlyuk one of his poems and 
he immediately delcared Mayakovsky a genius: 

In the morning Burtyuk, introducing me to someone, 

trumpeted "Don't you know him? My genuis fnend. 

Famous poet Mayakovsky " | tned to stop him. Burlyuk 

adamant Leaving me, he bellowed. "Now write or you will 

make me look a regular fool " 

Mayakovsky and his Futurist friends published their 
first manifesto: A Slap in the Face of Public Taste. They 
were expelled from the Art School. They went on a tour 
of the country, reciting their poems, giving talks. 

When the First World War broke out, Mayakovsky 
very soon saw the real horrors of war. He wrote poems, 
including "Ah, close, close the eyes of the papers". He 
started writing for The New Satirikon, a popular satirical 
magzine of those days. 

In "A Cloud in Trousers" Mayakovsky saw himself 
“stalking the world, handsome, twenty-two-years-old” 
and "shaking it with the might of his voice". He sang of 
his first tragic love, but woven with hls personal pain Is 
the tragedy of humanity. He saw the Revolution coming 
and predicted it almost accurately, being just one year 
out: 

/ 
Jeered at by tribal contemporaries, 


like a lanky 
discarded rhyme, 


see that which nobody sees, 

coming over the mountains of time. 

There, where man's cut short of vision 

by the heads of the hungry that surge, 

in the thomy crown of revolution 

| see nineteen-sixteen emerge. 
He met Gorky to whom he read parts of "The Cloud": 
The deeply moved Gorky wept all over my waistcoat } was 
almost proud 


* 


WHEN the November Revolution started in 1917, the 
question "to accept or not to accept" never arose for 
Mayakovsky: 

It is my revoluhon. Went to the Smolny. Worked Did 

everything that came my way. 

Mayakovsky was wholeheartedly with the Bolsheviks. 
His poems such as "Ode to the Hevolution" and 'Left 
March" became very popular. He threw himself "heart 


and soul Into work—writing verses, drawing posters, 
caricatures, reading hls poetry directly to the masses. In 
1919-20 during the difficult Civil War years Mayakovsky 
worked in ROSTA (Russian Telegraph Agency), drawing^ 
posters and writing verse titles for them. He created a 
new kind of poster In which drawing and verse were 
indivisible. 

Recalling this in March 1930, a few months before his 
death, Mayakovsky said: 

| remember the windows of ROSTA, that enormous canvas 

nearly a quarter of the wall In size, and | had to do such a 

"window" many times; about 400 diagrams, about 15 

posters In each, which means a total of some 5000 posters 

How did we do it? | remember that | went to bed at 2 or 3 In 

the morning, put a log under my head instead of a 
pillow. so as not to oversleep... 

While working for ROSTA Mayakovsky wrote his 
poem “150,000,000” as a new heroic epic. The poem's 
hero Ivan represents the 150 million people of Russia, 
aroused by the Revolution: 

Not for Lenin endearing verse comes from me. 
But for millions in battle. 

The millions | sing, 

the milions | see, 

for the millions my lyre-strings rattle. 

Mayakovsky was the first playwright of the Soviet era. 
Among his famous plays are Mystery-Bouffe (1918), 
written for the first anniversary of the Revolution and 
directed by the talented Soviet director Vsevolod Myerhold 
(who was shot in 1938 during the Stalin terror years). He 
and Mayakovsky became great friends and Mayakovsky 
always rated Meyerhold very highly as a theatre 
personality. His other famous play, The Bedbug (1928), 
had its premiere at he Meyerhold State Theatre in the 
directors own production of February 13, 1929 with 
music by Dmitri Shostakovich. His third well-known play 
The Bath House was also produced by the Meyerhold 
State Theatre in March 1930. 

Mystery-Bouffe is an epic satire on the biblical model 
of the Great Deluge. The representatives of the Clean 
(Bourgeois) and the Unclean (Proletariat) find refuge ^ 
after the Deluge at the North Pole where they build 
themseves an ark to seek safety. After being twice 
duped by the Clean, the Unclean revolt and throw their 
opponents overboard. They visit Hell and triumph over it, 
leaving it to harbour the Clean. They visit the Paradise of 
the Gospels and desert it contemptuously as a hungry, 
joyless spot. The Unclean then return to Earth, repair by 
their own efforts the chaos left after the Great War and 
at last enter the Promised Land, the communist paradise 
of material plenty on earth. The play ends with the 
Unclean pinging | in chorus: 

With loving labour 
we'll tend the earth 
work-calloused, rude, rough-hewn. 


with glory, 
Our sunlit Commune! 
Once the Civil War was over and the country settled 
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down to the New Economic Policy (NEP) and later began 
to prepare to launch the first Five-Year Plan, Mayakovsky 
' turned his attention to building the new society and the 

^new people it was giving birth to. To a reader today it is 
surprising how while singing the glory of socialism in 
such of his famous poems as the epic "Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin" (1924), "Fine" (1927) and "At the Top of My 
Voice" (1930), Mayakovsky could discern the negative 
phenomena already raising their head in Soviet society. 
They were the targets of his biting satire in his plays, 7he 
Bedbug and The Bath House, and numerous satirical 
poems such as "The Rot”, "Bribe-Takers", "Paper 
Horrors”, “The Hooligan”, “Office Bugs", "The Coward”, 
“The Toady” and many others. In these writings he 
mocks at "Sovbureaucrats", the corrupt elements, the 
sycophants and other social pests. 


€ 


_ THE attitude of the Party and government leaders 
towards Mayakovsky shows many interesting features of 

~ those days. in his essay on Lenin, written after his death, 
Gorky relates: 

He distrusted Mayakovsky and was even irritated by him. 

"He shouts, makes up some kind of crooked words, and all 

of it misses the mark, | think, —it missds the mark and is 

litte comprehensible. It's all so scattered, and difficult to 

read. He is gifted you say? And very much so? Hm-mm, 
we'll five and see..." 

Unlike Lenin, Lunacharsky, the Minister for Education 
and Culture and himself an accomplished writer and 
critic, admired Mayakovsky, though not uncritically. The 
following notes were exchanged between Lenin and 
Lunacharsky on May 6, 1921, probably at a meeting both 
were attending. Lenin wrote: 

Isn't it shameful to vote for printing Mayakovsky's 

“160,000,000” in an edition of 5000 copies? 

Nonsense, foolishness, crass stupidity and pretentlousness. 

| think only 1 out of 10 such things ought to be printed, and 

Jn not more than 1500 copies for [branes and cranks. 

And Lunacharsky should be flogged for Futurism. 

Lunacharsky replied: 

| too do not hke this thing (poem) very much, but. 1) a poet 

of the standing of Bryusov was carned away by it and 

recommended a printing of 20,000; 2) when the author 

himself read the poem, he had great success with it, 
especlally with the workers. 

In her memoirs Nadezhda Krupskaya, Lenin's wife 
and for long Deputy Minister in Lunacharsky's Ministry, 
recalls: 

One evening Ilyich (Lenin) wanted to see how our young 

people lived in a commune. We decided to visit (the 

commune of) a state higher technical art school. It was, | 
think, the day of Kropotkin's funeral in 1921. It was a famine 
year, but the young people had a lot of enthusiasm. in the 
commune they slept almost on bare boards; they had no 
bread to eat. "But then we do have buckwheat," the 

youngster on duty said with shining eyes. They made a 

gruel out of this buckwheat for Ilyich, though they had no 

salt to put in it ilyich looked at the young people, at the 
gleaming eyes of the young artísts-—boys and 
giris—surrounding him, and thelr joy was reflected in his 


face as well. They showed him their naive drawings, 
explained what they meant and plied him with questions 
And he laughed, hedged with his answers, replied to 
questions with counter-questions: “What do you read? Do 
you read Pushkin?" "Oh, no," blurted out one of them, "he 
was a bourgeois, wasn't he? We read Mayakovsky.” Ilyich 
smiled, "I think Pushkin is better” But afterwards, Ilyich 
softened towards Mayakovsky. His name reminded him of 
the art school youngsters, so full of life and joy, ready to die 
for Soviet power and not finding words in contemporary 
language to explain themselves. 

On May 5, 1922 the Soviet dally /zvestía printed 
Mayakovsky's satirical poem "Conference-Crazy", the 
first poem of his to appear In a national daily. Not finding 
anyone In their seats in an office, the poet bursts into a 
room where they are in a conference: 

into that conference 

/ burst like a lava, 
with savage oaths the path is strewn. 
And see: 

people are sitting there in halves. 
Heavens above! 

Where've their other halves gone? 
"Slaughtered! 

Murdered” 

Running like mad | shout. 
At such a picture | go out of my mind. 
Then | hear the calmest of clerks point out. 
“Th ye in two conferecnes at the very same time.” 

Next day, addressing a conference of metal workers, 
Lenin said: 

Yesterday, quite by chance, | read in izvestia a poem by 

Mayakovsky | don't count myself among the admirers of 

his poetic talent, though | frankly admit my incompetence in 

that sphere. But it is a long time since | experienced such a 

pleasure from the political and administrative standpoint. In 

this poem he laughs at conferences and makes fun of 

Communists because they are always in meetings and 

conferences. | don't know about the poetry, but as for 

politics, | can vouch for it that he is absolutely right. 


+ 


MAYAKOVSKY traveled abroad several times, as an 
"envoy of poetry", reciting his poems, telling people. 
about life in the Soviet Union and the great cultural 
upsurge there. He visited many countries—Latvia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, France and the United States. 
His encounters with mass audiences abroad were a 
triumph of his poetry. He noticed both the bright side and 
the dark side of life in the West and wrote of his 
experlences in both verse and prose. His pride in his 
socialist homeland was seen in hls famous poem "My 
Soviet Passport” which frightened customs officials in 
the capitalist West “like a bomb, like a hedgehog, like a 
rattlesnake and a double-edge strapped razor". But the 
porter’s eye gives a significant flick and he offers to carry 
his bags for nothing! The poet goes on to say: 
For mandates 
my respect's but the slightest 
To the devil himself 
i'd chuck 
without mercy 
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every red-taped paper. 
But this... 


| pull out 
^ of my wide trouser-pockets 


of the Soviet Socialist Union! 
Returning from abroad In his poem "Homewards" he 
wrote: 
Here | lie, 
travelling over the sea, 
| feel 
I'm a Soviet factory 


manufactunng happiness. 
| don't want to be 

a wayside flower, 
plucked after work 

in an idle hour. 
į want Gosplan 
EN to sweat in debate 


assigning my output 
as part of the State... 


To be Stalin's report on 
“The Output of Poetry”... 


+ 


MAYAKOVSKY'S poetry is very personal, but he so 
Identifies himself with the people that his "I" merges with 
the whole people. His poetry is also full of the tenderest 
verses about love. In his short life he loved several 
` women passionately, among whom Lily Brik was one to 
whom he dedicated all his poems, except his long poem 
"Vladimir Ilyich Lenin", written after Lenin’s death, which 
he dedicated to the Russian Communist Party. His 
meeting with Lily Brik and her husband, Osip M. Brik, in 
July 1915, he marks In his autobiography under the 
heading "A Most Joyful Date". Although Mayakovsky 
never tried to hide his feelings for the women he loved 
and spoke about them openly in his poetry, one sees a 
kind of guilty silence about this side of the poets 
personality in Soviet writings on Mayakovsky. It was only 
recently that Veronica Polonskaya's reminiscences about 
him were printed in the May 1987 issue of the literary 
magazine, Voprosy Literatury (Problems of Literature), 
with an introduction by S. Strizhineva. Polonskaya was a 
young actress of the Moscow Art Theatre when she met 
 Mayakovsky in May 1929. She was introduced to the 
poet by Lily Briks husband, whom she knew as she 
played a part in the film, The Glass Eye, produced by 
Lily Brik. Polonskaya was then 21 and was married to 
the actor and producer, Mikhail Yanshin. A well-known 


theatre critic, P.A. Markov, described her thus: 

Polonskaya was much loved at the Moscow Art Theatre, 

not only for her irresistible charm but also for her spontaneity, 

her youth and her cheerfulnass 

Polonskaya respected the elder Lily Brik and often 
went to her for advice. As early as in 1926 Mayakovsky 
feit the desire to leave the flat where he lived in one of 
the rooms with the Briks. In 1930 his relationship with 
Veronica Polonskaya convinced him that his decision 
was right. 

Veronica Polonskaya's reminsicences, written in 1938 
on the request of the then Director of the Mayakovsky 
Museum, remained unpublished for almost half a century. 
Referring to this, Strizhineva writes: 

Apparently the first and foremost reson for this is the 
tradition. relating to Mayakovsky's personality, narrow- 
minded and “chrestomatic” approach to the subject of the 
"private and the personal" to which, incidentally, the poet 
himself devoted many lines of lyrical verse, Including the 
tragic motifs in the poem "About This"... 
The attempt to "close off' the personal theme did not 
prevent a flood of slander, conjecture and gossip. After all, 
any sensible person must realise that Mayakovsky, full of 
ife and passions, could not possibly be an Incorporeal 
sketch like the ones which are sometimes presented In 
memoirs by people who sanctimoniously feared to see in 
him the common desire (and one he felt particularly 
strongly? to love and he loved. 


* 


MAYAKOVSKY'S, love affair with Veronica Polonskaya 
was cut short by his suicide on April 14, 1930. Alexander 
Ushakov, who wrote the Introduction to the three-volume 
edition of Mayakovsky's works in English published in 
1985-87, throws some light on the complex reasons that 
led to the tragedy: 

A good deal has been written about Mayakovsky's suicide 

both by Soviet and foreign critics. Not all the explanations 

of the causes of his death appear feasible. Some authors, 

ignoring the actual facts of literary life in those years, 

stubbornly refuse to see that the cause of the poet's tragic 
death was not his discord with reality or an inner cretaive 
crisis, but a whole number of circumstances combined 

Among these we may mention the love-drama which 

Mayakovsky describes in his last letter, worsening relations 

with associates in LEF (Left Front of Arts of which 

Mayakovsky was a leading member until 1929—RMB), 

complicated by the poets entry into RAPP (Russian 

Association of Proletarian Wnters), his constant persecution 

by the aesthetist critics, not lessening, but, on the contrary, 

increasing with the years, the disease that tormented the 

poet for many months... « 

On that fateful day Mayakovsky called for Polonskaya 
at 8.30 In the morning in a taxi. According to her, he 
looked very unwell. He said to Polonskaya's husband, 
Yanshin, that he had to have a talk with him the next 
day. He and Polonskaya arrived at the poet's flat on 
Lubyanka Street. Polonskaya told him that she had a 
rehearsal with Nemirovich-Danchenko at 10.30 and she 
couldn't afford to be a minute late. He was very upset 
that she was again in a hurry to go to the theatre. 
Mayakovsky insisted on her staying on with him there 
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The boat of love has foundered on reality 

We've settled our accounts and there's no sense recalling 

The hurts we mutually caused 

Come now gaze at a universe at peace jn 

Night clalms her fee from haaven in constellations 

in just such hours as these you rise and speak 

To centuries of history and to Creation. 

In his last letter Mayakovsky wrote: “Give the poems | 
have left unfinished to the Briks. They will sort them out." 

And his last will: “Comrade Government, my family is 
Lily Brik, my mother, my sister and Veronical Vitoldovna 
Polonskaya." 

Polonskaya was asked to renounce her claims to be 
Mayakovsky's helress. First Lily Brik advised her to this 
effect. Then In June 1930 she was summoned to the 
Kremlin where she met a member of the All Union 
Central Executive Committee, Shiballo, who sald: “So 
Vladimir Vladimirovich has made you his heiress. How 
do you look upon that?” Polonskaya replied that it was:a 
difficult question and perhaps Comrade Shiballo would 
enlighten her. The Party bureaucrat's replay shocked , 
her: "Perhaps you would like a voucher to go somewhere , 
instead?” She left the matter at that and since then no 
one ever spoke to her about fulfilling Mayakovsky's will in 
relation to her. 

Mayakovsky's own attitude to the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Government was unequivocal. Polonskaya 
writes: . 


and then and said he would go to the theatre himself and 
explain to them as well as to Yanshin. They had an 
argument. Polonskaya told him she loved him and would 
live with him but couldn't stay without saying anything to 
her husband. 

| knew that Yanshin loved me and wouldn't be able to bear 
me leaving him in such a manner How could | leave, 
without saying anything to Yanshin, and go to live with 
someone eise? | had sufficient love and respect for my 
husband as a person not to act like that. And | coukin't 
leave the theatre and would never be able to. 

Mayakovsky insisted that she should come away to 
live with hlm there and then. When she did not agree, he 
asked her to go. When she asked him If he was not 
going to see her off, he said: 

"No, my girl, go by yourself...Don't worry about me..." He 

smiled and added: “I'll give you a ring. Have you got money 

for the taxi?" "No." He gave me 20 roubles. "So you'll ring 

me?" "Yes, yes." | left and went several paces towards the 

front door. A shot rang out. My legs turned to jelly, | 
shneked and dashed up and down the corridor; | couldn't 
make myself go in. It seemed as though an age passed 
before | made the decision to go in. But it must have been 
only an instant because there was still a cloud of smoke in 
the room from the shot. Vladimir Viadimirovich was lying on 
the carpet with his arms flung out. On his chest was a tiny 
speak of blood. | remember that | rushed towards him and 
repeated incassantly: “What have you done? What have 
you done?” His eyes were open, he was looking straight at 


mo and tried. with all his might to ift his head. it looked as if 

he wanted to say something, but his eyes were already 

Iifeloss...His head fell back and the colour gradually began 

to drain out of him. 

That Mayakovsky's suicide was no sudden, impulsive 
act was seen when in one of his notebooks of 1930 the 
following lines were discovered: 


Vladimir Viadimirovich, despite not having a Party card, 
was the model Communist, and one of great purity and 
Idealism. Mayakovsky was unable to perceive hfe and 
events from his own personal point of view. He literally 
suffered everything that went on in the country from big 
world events to trifling facts of day-to-day life... And with 
Viadimir Vladimirovich it was never for one minute a 
pretence as is often the case. No! It was the utmost purity 
of thought and strong feeling of principle. 


During the Thaw period Mayakovsky's popularity 
again soared, as it had done during the period of the 
anti-fascist war. On July 29, 1958 his statue was 
unveiled in Moscow. As B. Osipov recalls: 


rts, Staple as "Tua 


fr 


"..Mayakovsky's revolutionary fervour, his 
powerful broken rhythm, his new down-to-earth 
metallic expressions, striking metaphors and his 
speech form moved us and fired the imagination. 
Even in translation Mayakovsky's lines in one of 


At the end of the meeting several wel-known poets read 
their verses, and after the end of the official meeting many 
m the audience Itself began to read their poems. The 
sudden and unexpected function (not planned by anyone) 
was liked by all. There were many who wanted to recite 


and night was approaching, and thus it was decided to 
gather near the monument In future. 
Thus the tradition began of frequent meetings at the 
to bury "Mayak" (popular short name for the Mayakovsky 
the earthiest man monument; in Russian “mayak” means “lighthouse”). 
of all The tradition also began of literary debates and 
who on man's earth discussions. l , 
have come Mayakovsky's work will remain as a talented poet's 
to live and die... honest tribute to the Russian Revolution. He saw not 
only its herolsm and its hopes but also foresaw and 
warned against the vices of bureaucratism, sycophancy 
and corruption whcih might be Its undolng. Neither the ~ 
poet's own suiclde nor the demise of the USSH can spell 
the end of the dream to the realisation of which he gave 
all his extraordinary talent—the dream of a better world 
where man will be brother to man. Nu 


his most famous poems, The Death of Lenin, 


We come 


sound as simple and effective as truth itself." 


^ 


Sajjad Zaheer 
(Mainstream, November 4, 1967) 
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We Are Humans First 
BENTO RODRIGUES 


K. Seth, writing on the Sahmat controversy 

("Challenge óf Communal Harmony", 
Mainstream, October 9, 1993, pp. 16-17), makes a 
statement which is most misleading. It is often taken 
for granted and it is bound to generate wrong attitudes. 
The statement | refer to Is: “They (Muslims) should 
realise that they now live in a Hindu majority secular 
india where they are Indians first and Muslims 
afterwards.” (emphasis mine) 

This statement raises two Issues: 

a) As the majority of Indians are Hindus, Muslims have to 

be Indians first and Muslims afterwards 

b) In any country, say France, those who live there should 

be first French and Christians afterwards 
* The statement, on both issues, is wrong and 
misleading and pregnant with bitter communal feelings. 
Note that the phrase—“Hindu majority secular India" — 
may glve an impression that India is secular because it 
has a Hindu majority. ; 

Going by the same logic Hindus In Pakistan are first 
Pakistanis and Hindus afterwards. It is bad logic to 
equate Hindus with Indlans to the exclusion of others 
unless indianness and Hinduism are one and the 
same. This to some extent may be right as religious 
principles, which perhaps are the same everywhere, 
develop and take shape in a particular culture as 
Hindulsm did in India. In this sense religion Is man- 
made—a set of codes and rules in performing religious 
duties, a way of prescribed conduct and regular cult. In 
fact, all religious people, that is, followers of respective 
religions, are expected to rise above the man-made 
religious prescriptions. Anyway, this is not the maln 
Issue. 

An Indian is first an Indian and always and 
everywhere an Indian and a Muslim is first a Musllm 
and always and everywhere a Muslim. in fact no one 
can stop (or suspend himself) at a particular point 
being what one is as we do with cosmetics. But 
natlonality and religion are nelther cosmetics nor 
fashionable clothes. 

There is no contradiction In one being an Indian or 
a German and at the same time being a Christian or a 
Muslim or a Hindu. A Hindu would not be a Hindu in 
Saudi Arabla. In these matters there can be no firsts 
and seconds. A boy is a son who gets married 
becomes a husband and when he has children 











Father Bento Rodrigues is one of the key figures 
behind the functioning of the Father Agnel Ashram 
and Father Agnel School in New Delhi. 


graduates to fatherhood. Is he flrst father, son or 
husband? He is all three at the same time and all the 
time. There is no conflict nor contradiction. 


* 


MARGARET ALVA had, some months ago, made a 
similar statement and that referred to Christlans. 
Fortunately, there was discusslon on the topic in the 
Catholic press. The popular quote from the Bible was 
quoted often: 

Render to Caesar what belongs to Caesar and to God what 

belongs to God. 

Jesus is grossly misunderstood and, therefore, 
misquoted. Jesus never meant to separate religion 
from politics by this statement nor put the nationalism 
on a higher pedestal than religion or vice-versa. If we 
translate It to the above-mentioned case of the son, 
Jesus would have said: 

Render to mother what belongs to mother, to wife what 

belongs to wife and to children what belongs to children. 

Being Indian does not mean that one should agree 
to every decision and policy of the govemment. 
Opposition members would not be Indians. We can 
oppose various decisions of the govemment and yet 
be true nationalists. 

As stated earller, ail religions require their adherents 
to rise above these man-made religious shackles 
which bind us to one or other way of life that limit our 
unlimited godlyower to be humans. If at all, we have to 
state that, we are first humans and then anything else. 
In fact, whan we become truly humans there would be 
no need to be anything else. We call ourselves 
humans but we have lost our humanity to limiting, 
binding laws and traditions which we consider more 
essential thereby giving rise to conflicts and narrow, 
parochial attitudes. We are Indians, Americans, Hindus, 
Christians, etc. etc. except humans. 

The fact is that we belong and are part of a 
structure—the famlly, the village, the state, the nation, 
the human race, religious group. Instinctively, the 
people concemed come together when the interest of 
a particular group Is threatened; when a family 
property is being mlsappropriated by another person 
the family comes together and so on and so forth. It is 
a good and a natural instinct. But the unity of one 
should not threaten the unity of another nor should the 
unity of the smaller unit be a source of disunity of the 
bigger unit. A proper balance is required which Is 
difficult; and we, all humans, throughout the ages have 
struggled to find this balance. And the struggle will go 
on. 8E 
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Fetters on Freedom 
I.K. SHUKLA 


s Guernica a perfect work of art? Can't there be 
various opinions in respect of its artistic excellence? 
Supposing it were ‘perfect’ or ‘Imperfect’, as a work 
of art, would it escape the official fury of Franco’s Spain? 

Johnny Got His Gun (1939), a perfect work of fiction by a 
progressive American novelist, Dalton Trumbo, did not 
escape the govemmental wrath which did all it could to 
suppress it and persecute its author. Not because it was not 
a fully realised work of art, but just because it was one. It 
remains one of the most searing novels against war. Its 
writer was targeted for having shown the horrors of war, 
whereas warlords had purveyed war as not only glamorous 
and adventurous, but also mighty profitable for business. 

inshallah, a novel by Oriana Fallaci, recently published, 
on the war-ravaged Lebanon, has been touted by the 
publishers and publicists as the best of its kind. Artistically, it 
is near perfect. But its bulk and its author's eminence fail to 
save It against lop-sidedness and a certain mediocrity. In it 
nearly all the noble deeds are done by the Italians-French- 
Americans. All the ignoble ones are the preserve of the 
locals. , 

The Guerrillas by V.S. Naipaul is another example of 
tendentious and tainted art. Even as a work of art it is 
pedestrian and third rate. But it was promoted massively, 
only to show, as if in a documentary, that the guerrillas in a 
Latin American country are utterly dirty, stinking, and 
degenerate—shacking with the wives of the genteel 
millionaires. 

All the above snippets are occasioned by the furore 
caused in Bangladesh and India by Taslima Nasreen's 
novel Lajja (Shame) which depicts atrocities on Hindus 
there in the wake of the Ayodhya vandalism In December 
1992. The novel published in February became an instant 
best-seller, and was banned in mid-July. She has recently 
completed a revised and enlarged version. According to the 
PTI: 

A group of Maulanas demanded Friday September 17 that 

the 31-year old doctor-turned-writer be hanged within 15 

days, her wntngs be banned, and announced a reward of 

Taka 50,000 for her head. 

Undeterred by this renewed threat to her life, the writer 
pledged to “go on writing and expressing my views”. 

Why is she in the path of the fundamentalist fire? 
Because she holds strong views of her own on man-woman 
relationship in Islam which are antipodally different from the 
orthodox opinions and diehard dogmas--dogmas which fly 
in the face of our times and new realities. It sounds strange 
that these maulanas haven't been arrested as provocateurs. 
The maulanas employed this opportune ploy for another 
reason. Bangladesh's ruling party and almost all major 
Opposition parties have demanded a ban on fundamentalist 
Jamaat-e-lslami and its student wing—islamic Chhatra 
Shibir—in the wake of recent widespread violence in 
educational institutions across the country. 





The writer, Ms Nasreen, rightly observed in respect ol 
the maulanas' anima-dversion against her: "They did it tc 
divert the public attention from the current countrywide 
movement against politics based on religion.” If politics car 
be freed from the stranglehold of religion, the maulanas 
would become permanently jobless and redundant 
dispensable and useless. Hence their anathema on the 
novelist and resort to balligerency. 

Given these circumstances, we should be cautious ir 
issuing our own literary fatwas against the novel, Lajja. [i 
may be, may not be, a supreme work of art but it highlights 
a human tragedy which the maulanas would like to conceal. 
Apart from the morality of such a posture on their part, it toc 
is questionable if they have any monopoly on freedom ol 
expression. The impudence in insisting that only their 
viewpoint is the final one is matched with an imbecility that 
other viewpoints dont exist, nor deserve alrng. It is 
medieval and moronic both. 


+ 


DISCUSSION of contemporary affairs in various art forms 
involves a social consclence and an artistic commitment to 
creative integrity. Just as this Integrity refuses to be 
silenced, it also refuses to be tempted. It doesn't offer itself 
for sale. The literary or artisuc quality can be endlessly 
debated since a creative piece can induce a variety of 
responses at the time of Its appearance and in subsequent 
years. These responses need not occlude the intrinsic worth 
of a work which dares thematically to touch upon something 
topical, something temporal. The mere daring of a writer 
deserves celebration on such occasions. Perhaps later, 
after the lapse of a few years a greater work of fiction may 
be produced on this theme. That would certainly be a 
‘literary’ gain. But it would be in a neutral terrain. Nobody 
would be ruffled, nobody hurt. And, it won't matter at all 
whom to blame then. 

Therefore, the question of aesthetic purity or the eminence 
of the wnter should not be the paramount concems of 
criticism, Aestheticism can wait. It needs quiet and order for 
its dainty niceties to be displayed, delicately, to the delight of 
the cognoscenti. Sometimes such critical reservations 
become metamorphosed into poisoned barbs in the hands 
of the, pseudo-religious and pseudo-literary rabble. This is 
the last thing a writer needs. All the severity of cnticism can 
be applied to a work of art when the circumstances so 
warrant, In extraordinary exigencies a little less fervour on 
behalf of aesthetic ideals would do. Oppression has many 
names. To narrate the truth (narrative art) becomes a crime 
in a regimented society Just a few weeks ago in Bangladesh 
a woman committed suicide having been whipped a 
hundred tímes publicly at the orders of a maulana who had 
accused her of prostitution. Women remain vulnerable in 
innumerable ways In a patriarchal (Islamic/Hindu) society. 
We ill serve life or literature by forgetting it. N 
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New US Outburst on Kashmir 
: A. Clinton's Bumbling Foreign Policy. 


BATUK VORA 


f there Is one area In which President Clinton 
has taken maximum blows from the local and 
international critics, it is that relating to foreign pollcy. 
Moral postures like human rights, prevention of 
proliferation, working for freedom and justice on global 
scale—-all this may sound attractive to a section of the 
American people, but It is not working in practice. The 
new line on Kashmir rejecting the very Instrument of 
Accession and with a view to play an activist role 
inside the Valley may also face the same consequence, 
Af India plays Its cards well. 

. In reality, if one believes the recent Times Mirror 
Centre's poll that questioned some six hundred and 
fortynine leaders of nine groups (media, business/ 
finance, cultural, foreign affairs, security, etc), to 
name which of the six ‘dangers’ facing the world was 
greatest, fiftyone per cent of scientists and engineers 
named population growth as the greatest danger. No 
other elite mustered even a 50 per cent vote for any 
other given danger! "America's World Role: Divided 
We Stand..." was a screaming headline of a report in 
the Los Angeles Times on this poll. 

The overall result of this poll showed utter confusion. 
Different elite groups found different challenges 
compelling. Given thls disarray nationwide here, whose 
advice should President Clinton follow? 

No surprise then that Ms Robin Raphael, point 
person for South Asla In the State Department, shot a 
polsonous arrow at India on Kashmir. She got this 
freedom because of such a natlonwide confusion on 
foreign policy. She may have to retreat once Clinton 
finds himself in a box. Others had to retreat on other 
issues. Incidentally, the Clinton Administratlon's 
fumbling on Kashmir is matched by the Govemment of 
India’s “no Kashmir policy”. But this remains India’s 
Internal problem. It is a tragedy that has befallen on 
the Kashmir people. 

Robert Okley was the polnt person in Somalla. As 
the State Department's counter-terrorism operator, he 
publicly embraced Mohammed Farrah Aidid last 
December, giving him the legitimacy. He called Aldid a 
leader. He stayed in a house rented from Aldid’s 
financler—Osman Otto—a man now held in UN 
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custody as an accomplice of Aldid’s crimes. He had to 
leave Somalia because of this and the US-UN tried to 
capture Aldid. The US faced disaster in the death of a 
few American troops. Suddenly the policy changed. 
Okley was brought back. He is now busy again to 
make frlendly gestures towards Aldid and other tribes. 
Another US official, April Glaspie, Is accused by 
some media here of showing sympathy with Aldid’s 
opponents in Somalia. This Is the same lady who In 
1990 had an exchange with Saddam Hussain, 
prompting him to think that the US would remain 
complacent towards his invasion of Kuwait!- 


* 


STRATEGICALLY it is true that Kashmlr's independent 
status, once the self-determination theory is applied to 
It, may serve the long-term US Interests. But this Is a 
far-fetched idea and those in the State Department 
may have their own doubts over It. Poor understanding 
of the local situation and wrong perception of thelr 
"national interests" have combined to create flasco at 
other world spots. Once Clinton is made to realise the 


«dark prospects all around Kashmir once It is allowed 


“self-determination”, he will tum around without looking 
back agaln. 

In Haiti, Clinton tumed around a ship carrying 
American troops on a peace-keeping mission when a 
gang of thugs at Port au Prince raised a ruckus. He 
pulled another switch earlier. He had promised in last 
years election campaign to reverse a George Bush 
policy of forced repatriation of Haltian boat people. He 
adopted the Bush policy soon after the election! 

In Bosnia, Clinton strongly advocated alr strikes 
and military ald to embattled Muslims but backed off 
when European allies declined to go along. He had 
realised there is no vital American Interests there. But 
even then he has kept 25,000 troops on an indefinite, 
bloody, peacekeeping mission. — 

in Russia, Clinton has repeatedly declared his 
support for Yeltsin's type of ‘democracy’ because he 
saw the vital American interests in danger over there 
without Yeltsin. But so many contradictions have 
emerged In recent weeks. Only a few days ago, the 
National Security Advisor, Anthony Lake, declared that 
the foundation of American foreign policy was 
“enlargement” of democracy worldwide. But everybody 
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here sees Yeltsin as a despot, applying "restrictlons" 
to democracy and not "enlargement". So many critics 
ask Clinton to abandon him. 

At present, It is Japan's fear on trade and investment 
front that leads Clinton to push forward the North 
America Free Trade Agreement with Mexico and 
Canada. The NAFTA is part of a new foreign policy on 
Latin America. Japan established a foothold in Mexico 
since the 1960s. For the US maybe the Pacific Rim 
extends up to the US West Coast, but for Japan and 
Taiwan and China the Rim extends upto Latin America 
also. Peru and Chile are potential economic players In 
the region. Japan has penetrated Chile as its largest 
export market. Chlle Is exporting more to Japan than 
to the US. Peru under Fujimori of Japanese descent 
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and Chile under Patricio Alwyn and Argentina under 
Carlos Menem have rejected the protectionist trade 
policies and opened up their markets. Clinton Is in, ; 
trouble to persuade his fellow Democrats why open 
markets as such could be bad and how the NAFTA 
can be a good way out for the Americans. 

Latest, a letter handed over to India’s Ambassador, 
Siddharth Shanker Ray, by the US Under Secretary of 
State, Peter Tamoff, guaranteeing India's national 
integrity speak of such contradictions. It may not be 
Impossible for India to get Robin Raphael sacked or 
replaced If it adopts more Intensive lobbying in 
Washington with material incentives. Pakistan, after 
all, achieved this feat only after spending a lot of 
money. Nothing moves here without cash. m 


New Delhi Statement Towards an 
International Conference on Patent 
Rights and Obligations 


V 
An Intemational Conference on Patent Regime Proposed in the Uruguay Round was held in New Delhi on September 2, 3 
and 4, 1993. It was jointly organised by the National Working Group on Patent Laws (India); the Association Latinoamericana 
De Industries Farmaceuticas (Argentina); the indian Drug Manufacturers Association, and the Canadian Drug Manufacturers 


Association. The following is the statement adopted at the Conference 


1. We, the participants In the International Conference on 
Patent Regime Proposed in the Uruguay Round, met in 
New Delhi (India) on September 2, 3 and 4, 1993 to 
deliberate on the impact on New Patent Regime in TRIPS 
Text on national development. We came from many 
countries Our background represented diverse disciplines 
But we all shared one common concern, the welfare of the 
peoples worldwide. 

2. The Conference gave us tremendous opportunity to review 
the experience of our countries conceming our national 
patent regimes We also discussed the current status of the 
Uruguay Round of Negotiations in GATT on Trade Related 
Intellectual Property (TRIPS) Issues We greatiy benefited 
from this mutual exchange of experience 

3. We are deeply contemed at the grave threat posed by the 
Patent Regime proposed in the Agreement on Trade 
Related Aspects of Intellectual Property Rights of the Draft 
Final Act proposed by the then Director General of GATT 

. on December 20, 1991 to the Inallenable rights of our 
countries to design and operate national patent regimes, 
corresponding to our national genius and serving our 
national interests The views and broad conclusions, 
summansed below reflect this grave concern and inimical 
Impact not only on the people worldwide but also on the 
chemical based industries including the pharmaceutical and 
agro-chemical industry and development of science and 
technology in our countries. 


—Editor 


I. BACKGROUND 


4 The unprecedented progress of science and technology 
has opened vast possibilites for promoting well-being of , 
humanity everywhere. But its benefits have been very 
inequitably shared among the members of the world 
community As a result, the gap between the advanced and 
not-so-advanced has greatly widened 

5. Real possibilities now exist for closing this gap rapidly. It 
requires the widespread incorporation of the advances of 
science and technology in the production systems in the 
not-so-advanced economies. There Is an acid test for any 
patent regime is it able to respond to this urgent need of 
economies to leap-frog technologically, or not. 

6. Guided by these considerations, several countrles revised 
their national Patent Laws and Policies in the past few 
decades to serve the needs of thelr development They 
tried to establish a balance between the monopolistic nights 
of the foreign patent holders and their obligatlons towards 
promoting the development of their emerging economies 

7 However, the advanced nations led by the United States 
are now aiming at establishing a uniform patent system | 
which serves only the interests of the multnational 
corporations The proposals enlarge the scope of the patent 
regime, give the same rights without discrimination whether 
products are imported or locally produced, expand the 
duration of patent term and abolish compulsory licensing 
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and licence of right. They have virtually freed the patent- 
holder from any obligation to the country which grants the 
patents They do not even refer to any need for controlling 
abusive practices. 

These proposals of the advanced countries wholly disregard 
the fact that the lesser developed economies are at 
completely different stages of development than theirs 
These differences require that the patent systems of the 
latter should be more flexible in regard to the scope of 
patentability, the duration of patent grant, and more effective 
in regard to control of abusive practices, the system of 
compulsory licensing and licences of right. 

All these proposals are included as a part of the new GATT 
discipline which would compel the countnes to accede to 
the demands The Muitilateral Trade Organisation (MTO), 
the proposed successor organisation to the GATT, has 
been aimed with the powers of cross-retaliaton akin to the 
Special 301 provisions that the US Trade Act provides to 
the US Trade Administration and ‘which is being used 
against the weaker nations extensively. 

These proposals are a complete reversal of the past 
commitments solemnly made by the developed countrles in 
the long negotations during the 1960s and 1970s 
Commenting on the trend of international negotiations the 
South Commission had observed. 

“This unbalanced and inequitable approach can never 
command the willing support of the developing 
countries." 

It is against this background that we have attempted to 
highlight below our conclusions and proposals for action 


Il. MAIN DIRECTIONS FOR THE REVISION OF 
INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY SYSTEM 


We believe that any revision of the intellectual property 
system should take into account the fact that the larger 
public interests have precedence over commerclal Interests, 
and over the rights arising out of the monopolistic protection 
granted to the holder of patent rights The TRIPS proposals 
aim at enhancing the rights of the owners of patents without 
any obligabons towards the interests of the people, both as 
consumers and producers. 

That application of new patent proposals to the emerging 
technologies will involve not only commerclalisation but 
also grant of exclusive monopoly rights to biological 
processes, naturally occurring substances, systems of 
logic and algorithms, etc This would prevent the full 
realisation of the potential offered by these new technologies. 
The proposals to include Agnculture in the ambit of 
patenting would have serious implications for countries in 
which small farmers are predominant Patenting of seeds 
and plant varieties would expose these farmers to 
exploitation by the commercial breeders, most of which are 
the MNCs. 

Moreover, new technologies are skill intensive, capital 
saving They can be more readily copied, that is why the 
developed countnes are In rush to extend patent protection 
to them But the development of the developing economies 
requires that there should be flexible approach for such 
protection 

The monopolistic hold of MNCs over these technolages 
would lead to distortions in the world development process 
Rather than optimising the welfare of the peoples world- 
wide, the TRIPS proposals would legalise the 
Internationalisation by the MNCs of their benefits. The basic 
objective behind patenting, viz. of rewarding the scientists 
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and technologists engaged ın the creaton ot inventions and 
innovations would thus be lost. 
A strong universal patent regime would distort the ethos of 
world scientific community. The free flow of scientific 
knowledge and information within the scientific community 
would be severally restricted. It would therefore obstruct the 
very development of science and technology in public 
interest 
Privatisabon of world's biogenetic resources Is a senous 
threat that a strong patent regime introduces Genetic 
resources have been considered as a common hentage of 
mankind and this should be allowed to prevail 
The new patent proposals aim at reserving the markets 
exclusively for the multinational corporations. The proposals 
would arrest the promoton of indigenous technological 
capabilities. They would constrain research and development 
of frontier technologies in these countries. The educational 
and training institutions in these countries built up at great 
costs and tme will end up producing graduates whom they 
will not be able to absorb. The TRIPS proposals would 
strengthen the vicious circle of limited scientihc and 
technological activities creating conditions for brain-drain. 
It follows that there can be no uniform set of standards and 
norms of equal validity or relevance applicable to a wide 
range of developing countries which are obliged to respond 
to the imperative of thelr respective cultural and socio- 
economic needs. The holding of a global monopoly of 
patents representing a massive stock of science and 
technology by a group of industrialised countries is no 
justficaton for common standards and norms to be 
demanded from the rest or a price for belng admitted to a 
global multilateral system of trade and exchange. 
A rational international system of patent rights and obligations 
has, by definition, to represent the interests and aspirations 
of the people of each and every participating country Such 
a system must be based on the harmonisation of the entire 
spectrum of national laws enacted through national political 
will, aspirations and processes The system must have 
maximum flexibility so as to enable it to realise specific 
development objectives of each country concerned. The 
key to flexibility In the patent regime fies in providing scope 
for the strengthening of the technological capabilities of 
developing economies 
For developing countries, In particular, it is essential that: 
(a) the supremacy of national laws of patent protection 
be maintained in particular for adopting measures 
necessary to protect public health and nutrition and 
to promote public interest in sectors of vital Importance 
to thelr socio-economic and technological 
development; 
(b) 1n ther natonal laws on patent protection, the 
, developing economies must balance rights granted 
to outside technology owners with adequate 
obligations on them Only then will they obtain much 
needed technology under fair terms and conditions 
in conformity with their public interest requirements; 
There is no connection between intellectual property and 
trade GATT is not the proper forum in which the question 
of intellectual property rights should be negotiated in fact 
no bilateral or multilateral trade-related fora should have the 
mandate to take up the issue of intellectual property rights 
Science has always been regarded as the common 
heritage of mankind However, technology which is based 
on both scientific progress as well as accumulated skills 
and experience, has not yet been considered as the 
common heritage of humanity Technology ts, therefore, 
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being appropriated for private gains We belleve that the 
directions outlined above will open up the possibilibes for a 
progressive decommercialisation of technology, thereby 
enabling the developing economies to accelerate the pace 
of therr technological transformation. 


lil. PRAGMATIC APPROACH TO THE PATENT ISSUES IN 


24. 


TRIPS 


As the Uruguay Round of Negotiatons enters its final 
phase, Governments of the countnes affected by the 
proposed patent regime need to take a clear and unified 
stand on the basic issues affecting their vital interests and 
development aspirations. It is also imperative that they 


Should resist the reversal of the normahve principles and 


rules universally recognised in the context of the negotiations 
on the New International Economic Order (NIEO) as well 
as the norms and standards enshrined in their national 
legislations. 
The Third World Governments and their Negotiators in 
Geneva should use the TRIPS Negotiations as a forum and 
an opportunity to present their own views and position with 
respect to intelelctual property protection and improved 
access to technology. To this end even at this late stage 
they should vigorousty put forward counter proposals 
reflecting the public policy objectives underlying thelr 
national legislations. These public policy objectives include 
the following: 

(a) | Recogniton of the importance for countries to adopt 
their "Patent Rights & Obligation Laws" to their 
special developmental! and technological objectives 
and the imperative need to maintain a wide scope of 
flexibility for this purpose; 

(b The enhancement of the access of countries to 
foreign held technologies under fair and equitable 
terms and conditions in order to promote their 
development and thus contribute to the growth of 
international trade; 

(c) The control of abuses and abusive practices arising 
from the exercise of monopolistic patent regime 
which adversely affect the economies and restrict 
international trade; 

(d) The promotion of actual working of inventions arid 
Intellectual! creations In individual countries and the 
encouragement of local innovative activitles and 
technological capabilites so. as to satisfy at 
reasonable prices the pressing needs of the 
consumers; 

(e) The establishment of a proper balance between the 
rights of patent holder and thelr obligations to 
societies granting them such rights. 

A highly disturbing feature of the proposals made by the 

advanced nations is the total lack of any reference to the 

obligations incumbent upon patent holders towards societies 
granting them such rights A system of nghts without 
obligations is no system at all. Thus, it is of signal 

Importance that the nghts granted are balanced by obligations 

of patent holders 


IV. TASKS FOR THE FUTURE 


In the light of the severe pressures on Third World 
Governments to accept the TRIPS proposals under the 
Uruguay Round, we urge govemments, non-governmental 
organisations, scientists, technologists, intellectuals, 


Industrialists and consumers to set before themselves, 

among others, the following objectives for vigorous action 

(a) To generate and spread awareness of the issues 
relating to national and global intellectual property 
systems, and their impact on development of the 
countries facing inimical prospects Particularly 
Important in this connection is the grave threat 
posed by the proposals of the advanced nations on 
patent issues in Trade Related Intellectual Property 
(TRIPS) in the Uruguay Round of Negotiations in 
GATT, 

(b) To promote dissemination of Information and 
discussions on the implications of these proposals 
on the scientific and technological development and 
the legitimate aspirations of the people, particularly 
in the developing economies, 

(c) To influence the decision-making processes in the 
developing economies in order to ensure that science 
and technology shall serva as the common heritage 
of mankind open to free access for the benefrt and 
welfare of all peoples all over the world Free flow of 
scientific and technological informahon is the key to 
future development. 


V. ASPIRATIONS FROM THE PATENT REGIME IN TRIPS 


28 . This International Conference on Patent Regime Proposed 
in the Uruguay Round unanimously agrees that the patent 
regime must provide the following minimum provisions: 

Any agreement on IPR should have certain minimum 

provisions which: 

(a) Guarantee to each nation to frame its IPR Systems 
in accordance with its developmental needs, 
technological possibilities and socio-political 
imperatives; 

(b) Recognise the right of nations to determine the 
criteria for granting or refusing intellectual property 
rights; 

(c) Prohibit the patenting of life forms and processes as 
it leads to commodifying the life itself and to 
engaging in unethical acts which reduce genetic 
diversity and threaten food security; 

(d) Achieve a balance between the rights and the 
obligations of nght holders, 

(e Ensure encouragement of transfer of technology at 
fair and reasonable terms and conditions and the 
disclosure of full information on the subject of patent 
grants; 

(f) Do not recognise importation as working of the 
patent; 

(g) Provide appropriate compensation to creators and 
innovators; 

(h Prohibit the protection of trade secrets; 

(i) Provide for a fair, equitable, transparent and effective 
enforcement of intellectual property rights; and 

(J) Nurture the innovative talents of the peoples of all 
nations 

B.K. Keayla 

Convenor 

International! Conference on 

New Delhi Patent Regime Proposed in 


September 4, 1993 


the Uruguay Round 
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The Power projects are highly capital ntersive Timely 
completion of the on-going projects and 

new projects would be contingent upon mobdization 
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Administrative Reform in India 
Prof S.R. Maheshwari 





Administrative Reform in India makes a comprehensive study of the past, the present and the iy 
future of administrative reform in India. It goes into a detalled history of administrative reform, 7 
the achievements and constraints. In the light of this experience, it analyses the reasons for A 
slowness and failures, and makes eminently praticable recommendations for future direction In 7 
yy administrative reform. jy 
yy Administrative Reform in India has been written to serve as a standard work on the subject, to li 
be of value to policy-makers, teachers and general readers. It should be indispensable T 
E reading, especially considering that the original reports on administrative reform are not easily 4 
7 
A 
7 


available. ty 


‘The arguments are lucid, yet powerful, and the book is sprinkled with rich insights from reform piln 
experiences from many parts of the world and also from the author's personal experience as a ty 
. reformer... The book contains valuable insights and lessons...’ (Mainstream, October 2, 1993) 7 


Hs 230 Yb’ 


Indian Administration: An Historical Account Yj 
Prof S.R. Maheshwari yy 





Indian Administration : An Historical Account is a pioneering work, in the sense that it traces 7 
the evolution of Central Indian Administration through Committees and Commissions which Uy 
have been set up to examine, and report on, it. it mainly covers the government committees 4 7 
though it also takes note of these constituted by non-governmental organisations. However, to YY) 
make the account continuous, coherent and comprehensive, Important developments in the yyy 
constitutional frame-work of India have also been analysed. The attempt throughout has been 
to cast the net wide so that a reader may galn familiarity with the various streams of 2 a 
administrative thought that have contributed to the making of Indian Public Administration. The ie 
work spans more than two centuries, the closing year of the account being the year 1993. UE, 
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The work seeks to trace the genesis of each committee, describe and analyse its major 
proposals and to indicate, where possible, their eventual outcome. The reports have been 
taken upon chronologically but Paul H. Appelby's two reports submitted in 1953 and 1955 are 7 

discussed in succession. The author has made it a point to quote rather liberally from reports typ 
of these committees to illustrate or elaborate what they had to say. These quotations wherever at 
they appear in the book are from the report of the committee under discussion unless Yj 
otherwise indicated. As many of these reports are not readily available today, this should add iy 
to the value of the book. The work meets a long-felt need of the students and teachers of lr 
Indian administration. 
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All those hours of hard work, over tha 
years, to earn your money And what is 
your money domg for you? Put it to work 
m a Public Sector Bank There are a lot of 
advantages 


Safety: Your hard-earned money is 
absolutely safe And to keep your 
valuables, lockers and safe custody 
facdity are avavable with the addtional 
facility of nomination 


Depost schemes to suit your needs: 
Choose any deposit scheme from a 
vanety of different packages, e.g 


Reinvestment, Fixed Deposits, Pension without feeting the pmch 
Plans ae Deposits ete Loan facility: You can take a loan of up to m 
a i 75% of your deposit. So, you'll never be 
stranded without money 
! 28 MEMBER BANKS 
* ABehabad Bank * Coporsbon Dank * Purged & Sext Bach Sims Bark of Sauragne 
JOINT PUBLICITY COMMITTEE : Aniwa Derk : Dena Bank ; State Bans ol inya ER Siate Bank of Trawencorr 
PUBLIC SECTOR BANKS - Bank of inda + inden Oversees Bank + Sate Bank of Hyderabad i rae 
- Bank of Maharashira > New Bani of ince Biate Bark of inoars Urwor: Bank of ince 
- Canara Bark * Onenisi Bank af Commerce + Stare Bank of Mysore Unda Bank of edm 
+ Corpa Bane of icta > Pungan Natoral Bank « State Bank of Patata Viya Bark 
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Instant credit. You can get an instant 
credit facility on cheques up to Rs 5.0007- 


Nomination facility: Banks offer a 
nommation facility so that your savings go 
to your loved ones 


Good returns’ You are assured of timely 
retums On long-term deposi schemes > 
you can get a return of up tọ 196% And 

your deposits contnue to earn interest as 
long as they remain with us 


Tax benefits: Income from interest up to 
Rs 7,000 per annum is exempt from 
income Tax No wealth tax on deposits 


Easy to withdraw. in case you need 


money before the deposit matures, you 


can withdraw qurckty and easily 
Transfer facility from one branch to 


another, without any loss of interest, rs 


also available 


Over 42,000 branches: You don't have 
to go out of your way to save There are 
over 42 000 branches So, there's sure 


to be qne near your home or place of 
work as well 


You too must save in a Public Sector 


Bank It's a great way to do your own bit 
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You have the best 


of both worlds 


COVERAGE 
and 


EXPOSURE 


Intensive coverage in a potential market 
and better exposure of your advertising 


message. 
The Tribune Publications, 


Chandigarh 


The Tribune, 
Punjabi Tribune and 
Dainik Tribune 


offer you a unique opportunity to 
send your message across a vast 
territory at the most competitive 

rate viz. Hs. 320/- per column 
centimetre. 
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tach out for a spoonful of sugat Looks harmless, doesn t it? Jake a 
closer look an you [T discover a lot of impurifies. eAnd dirt that 3 not () D U i 

3 easily vaible Nit that goes into what you tat and dunk Onto that AN ask C 
cup of fea every morning, cAnd in the milk your child dunks IM A 


Now theus a sugar thut s ually pure. cMawana Dparkli s 
white, fine grain sugar oi free-flowing cwyatals ‘Untouched b hand 
Sealed in moisture wof packs And no dust, no VN AUR 
and absolutely no HER dust pure sugar 






So the next time unu teach oul fos that touch of sweetness, fry et 
—Mawana Pure Cu stal Sugar And discover the difference of all-sugas sugar. s 


AVAILABLE IN SELECT CITIES ONLY A QUALITY PRODUCT FROM 
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WCEMA? 
functions from 
the most modern, 
*well equipped factory 
in South East Asia. 
With products exported 
even to the — 
developed nations of the world. 









* 





GE Apar Lighting 


- GE APAR LIGHTING PVT. LTD 


Head Office : Moker Chambers No Hl, Ist Floor, Jamnalal Bagy Road, Nariman Point, Bombay-400 021. 
Tel. 220409, 2872164, 2872194 e Gram  'INSULAST' e Telex |. 011-82726 e Fax No. 0091-22-2635431 


Regd. Office & Works : Dharrmsinh Park, National Highwoy No 8. Post Box No. 3, Nadiod-387 001. 
Tel 23322, 23522. 24018 e Gram ‘PROJECTS’ e Telex : 0171-209 e Fax No: 009) (0268) 24965 


MESE W CEMA: THE, ENERGY EFFICIENT. LIGHTING LEADER :_ 
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GIVES YOU 
THE EDGE 


THE ANANDA BAZAR GROUP OF PUBLICATIONS 
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Can you look to 
India as a source of 
new technology? 


Yes, you can. 


' Asea Brown Boveri Ltd., 15-16 Qutab Institutional Area, New Delhi-110 067. 
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Technology transfer took a new direction when ABB India exported an 
indigenous circuit breaker innovation back to Europe 8000 employees 
in 16 marketing offices and 10 manufactunng units, with extensive R&D 
facilities, place ABB at the leading edge of achievement 

And look at ABB India's exports Sophisticated powerline carrier communications to 
Australia Low cost erection and engineering services to Sri Lanka. Software exports to 
Sweden Breaker Drives to Sweden, Switzerland and USA. As a leader in electrical 
engineering for the generation, transmission and distribution of power, and industry and 
transportation. ABB is committed to industrial ecological efficiency worldwide. ABB 
transfers its know-how across borders with ease. Yet in each country, the ABB local 
operation is decentralized and flexible Which means that we are close at hand to help 

our customers reply swiftly and surely to technological challenges which stretch the limits 


of the possible. Like creating a new technology source within one of the world's most 


ancient cultures, India 
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Today, Dasturco is a name synonymous with Libya, Visakhapatnam Steel Plant— India’s first 










steel plant expertise Worldwide From concept coast-based integrated plant Alloy Steels Plant, 
to completion—over 200 projects successfully Durgapur Special Steels Plant, Salem Tata 
engineered to date. Steel and Rourkela Steel Plant modernisation. 
Prestigious projects handled by Dasturco Sunflag Iron and Steel Plant—India’s first 
include Misurata Iron and Steel Complex in composite DR-EAF plant 
DASTURCO 
E Wed 8 
Total Engmeermg— 
Concept to completion 





M. N. DASTUR & CO LTD 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA 





Bombay @ NewDelhi € Madras € Hyderabad € Bhubaneswar € Bangalore 
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You shouldn't 
miss 
whats going on 
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Imagine voice, text, data and video communication — being simultaneously transmitted via 
Siemens Public Switching System all over the country ! It s a revolution ! And it’s taking place right 
here at Saltlec. Where Siemens has launched its manufacturing facility. Based on the success of Webel 
Telematik, che first Webel-Siemens joint venture, Siemens Led takes a major step forward at Saltlec 


India's first fully integrated electronics complex is today alive with activity. A Standard Design 
Factory with Gateway Switch for World Telecom linkage. National Level Electronics Research Centre, 
National Test Laboratories. The chosen site for an International Electronics 
Vocational Training Centre. A wealth of technical experience and 
engineering skill that ls hard to match. And big names, national and 


international, creating success stories. Mus d uita ine 
Sector- V, Calcurra - 700 091 





2ARICHAY Wi 315 


JASE Achana ] © Bose Road, Calcuctra - 700 020. Phones 247-2635 0282 0225, 10-1981 2915 


W h | WV EST BENGAL ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LIMITED 
C C hels CA 2011 NCBFC IN CA-RTIG FIDO IN Cable BENTRONICS Fax 03340198] 
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ae Equipment Finanée upto Rs: 150 lac: E 


pe 100% Finance. upto RS; t00: lac 
nder Equipment. [easiitg. ^ 


- Merchant Banking Services : ia 
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Füliderviritindg public. issues, loan: syndication: : 
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The progress Haryana has made during two and a half years: 


X Haryana has achieved a record foodgraln 
production of 102.65 lakh tonnes during 1992-93 
which includes highest ever production of 18.69 
lakh tonnes of rice and 70.83 fakh tonnes of 
wheat. 


X Our State has secured second position In the 
country by contributing about 44 fakh tonnes of 
foodgrains to the Central Pool this year 


X Haryana has glven the highest ever price of Rs. 
60 per quintal to the sugarcane growers. 


X B5 Industria! plots were allotted to the NAls and 
671 entrepreneurs have fled memoranda for 
setting up their projects in Haryana during this 
period 


X Government of India has Issued 108 letters of 
intent and 20 Industrial licences to varlous 
entrepreneurs for setting up projects having 
investment of Rs. 1,248 crore In Haryana 


X During this period 13,962 small industnal units 
have been set up. 


X MHaryana's own power projects of Panipat and 
Farldabad have generated 54 per cent more 
power during the last two years 


X Total Installed capacity of power has been 
Increased from 2229.5 MW to 2285.6 MW In 
Haryana . 


x 


The demand charges of Rs 4 per horse power 
per month as leviable In the electricity bills of 
pumping sets have been abolished which will 
benefit the farmers of the tune of As. one crore 
annually. 


Under Low Cost Rura! Sanitatlon Programme 
1,23,394 Individual latrines at a cost of As 25 
crore were constructed during the last year 
against the fixed target of one lakh latrines. 


Plped water facility has been extended to all 
villages of Haryana on 31st March, 1992 


Most of the damaged roads have been repalred In 
the State and the work on four-laning of the State 
and National Highways Is being pursued 
vigorously 


7 40 lakh senior citizens are being given pension 
at the rate of Rs 100 per month 

Girl's education upto graduation level and 
technical education for them have bean made 
free in ihe Slate 

The State Government Is committed to do away 
with the detestable practice of carrying nightsoll 
on their heads by the scavengers 


Route-permits on link roads will be given to 
cooperative societies of 5 unemployed youth In 
the State In order to generate more employment 
opportunities for them 


3 Crossing all barriers 


Issued by D P R Haryana 
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K Kerala Tourism 


Park View, Twuvananthapuram 695 033 
Kerala, india, Tel 91-471-61132 
© ^ 6 


Naturally Warm 
Culturally Rich 
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FUJITSU 


CAN YOU IMAGINE WHAT THE WORLD WOULD BE LIKE 
IF PEOPLE DIDN'T SPEAK OR LISTEN TO EACH OTHER? 


No voices No laughter. No messages No 
information. No telephone calls 

It’s unimaginable and thanks to companies 
like Fujitsu its 1mpossible as well. 

Take a closer look 

In the heart of Punjab, at Eltop, is the 
beginning of one of the most advanted 
telecommunications manufacturing facilities 
in the world. 

ARs. 110 crore joint venture between Fujitsu 
of Japan, and PSEDPC of Punjab, the facility 
will build the advanced FETEX-150 Digital 
Electronic Switching Systems 

Complete with 2,40,000 subscriber lines, 


60,000 ` trunks, 24,000 traffic (Erlangs),. 


12,00,000 calls (BHCA), and 780 operator 
pbsitions, the FETEX-150 1s everything a state 





simpleto operate, maintain and expand, as your 
requirements grow 

(After all, what good 1s advanced 
technology 1f it's difficult to use?) 

Which brings us to what Fujitsu technology 
stands for worldwide ‘What ‘mankind can 
dream, technology can achieve' Td 

It's a belief that. makes the FETEX-150 
a pathbreaking system. 

It's a belief that will make Fujitsu India 
Telecom Limited a pathbreaking company 

And it'sabeliefthat will never allow people 
to stop speaking or listening to each other 


. FUJITSU INDIA TELECOM LTD. 


A om venture between Fuptsu of Japan and PSEDPC, Pumpb 
Udyog Bhawan, 5th Floor, Sector 17, Chandigarh 


of the art switching system should be 
Yet despite using the most' advanced 
technology available, the FETEX-150 as very 


"nma 


Edited and published by Sumt Chakravartty for Perspective Publications Private Ltd , F-24 Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi- 110001 Typeset at 
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Though it has to be admitted that in the 
medieval age.the Brahmin Ramananda was 
the first to give voice to the cry of unity, 
which is India's own, and in consequence lost 
his honoured privileges as a Brahmin guru, 
yet it is none the less true that most of our 
great saints of that time, who took up this 
cry in their life and teaching and songs, 
came from the. lower classes, one of them 
being a Muhammadan weaver, one a cobbler, 
and several coming from ranks of society 
whose touch would pollute the "drinking 
water of the respectable section of Hindus. 
And thus the living voice of India ever found 
its medium even in the darkest days of our 

-= downfall, the voice which proclaimed that he - 
only knows Truth who knows the unity of all 
beings in the spirit. 
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Can happen to anyone, 


anytime, anywhere ... 
| Make sure 
you have the 


NEW INDIA’S 
Personal 
Accident 


Policy 


Accidents come without any warning. Sometimes causing 
senous injury. Sometimes leading to disablement. 


While no amount of precaution can prevent an accident, it 
helps to take a Personal Accident policy from New India. 
Just a small step to take the financial sting off the accident. 
New India's Personal Accident Insurance Policy covers you 
against death, loss of sight/hearing or disablement of any 
kind and weekly compensation for temporary total 
disablement due to an accident. All this at a payment of a 
nofninal premium. 


With additional premium you could cover against Medical 
expenses following an accident. 


You can even avail of a family package disceunt on the 
premium when you cover your family. 


For further details contact us at our nearest office. We have 


over 1200 offices. 
NEW INDIA ASSURANCE 


MEE Med 
Vat: 
He D 


(A subsxdiary of General insurance Corporsbon of indian) 
H.O. 87, M.G. Road, Fort, Bombay - 400 001. 
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j India's largest General Insurance Company 
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Every Indian manufacturer of Associaton c! indan 
passenger and commerclal vehicles Agtoriatile Manufastoress 
ee AGMA 
Ashok Leytand, Teico, DCM Toyota, the Excher ku ei ee et a E Autom: 5ve Com 
Earth pmen ‘om: ive Compe nent 
Group, Swaraj Mazda, Baya) Tempo, Mahindra 5 Earth moving equipment : Manulacturers Association 
& Matundra, Escorts, Maruti Udyog, Hindustan > Off-road venicies ; 
* Motors, Promuer Automobiles, Bajaj Auto, the —— M at v 

Hero Group, Kinetic Engneenng, LML and the * Bicycles Cu 
TVS Group, mll be there > Petroleum products & lubricants Confederation bf indian industry 
The Auto Expo '93 will offer manufacturers of a 
i í ea and oiher > Auto air- conditioners 
alired products an ideal platform to market ther » Tyres ET AILS FECAL RIA 
products to the OEMs | e Hatónos = ponies of Ho Industry . 
Besides, the presence of manufacturers o omoti Depi Yen Fail ieu id zi, 
gutomotxies and automotive products from Z Automotive pants —— à idi di Rare nt el ‘ajia 
abroad would offer excellent prospects for > Auto elecincals Neg Peli Phy ld 
exports transfers ——— MM Ie] pp ucla, LUST 

ENOT BI T > Special materials & alloys for the Far E LH Aaya 
So, book your space at the Auto Expo '93 now! automotive sector tata gD Ee OT 
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With the news put together by over 400 correspondents 
who give vol. the best in investigative journalism, ba 


Indian Express has aiways been crusading 
for a better quality of life. 





; Indian Express | - 
Y £ 
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a 
-a | main business to a great extent 
t pee PEERLESS ABASAN FINANCE LTD 
Cf MP, i For easy housing loan. 

zi 

; PEERLESS DRIVE LTD. 
For oil exploration. 


PEERLESS 





ATTUNED TO ALL RHYTHMS OF LIFE 
ATTUNED TO NATIONAL PRIORITIES 


Aaj With an impressive track record spanning over 60 years, 
PEERLESS is today serving the Nation through many = al; 
new avenues of growth, having consolidated its 





PEERLESS FINANCIAL SERVICES LTD 
For money & capital markets. 
PEERLESS DEVELOPERS LTD. 

For consumer market expansion 
& house building. 
PEERLESS HOSPITEX HOSPITAL & 
RESEARCH CENTER LTD. 
For health care. 
PEERLESS HOTELS & TRAVELS LTD 
For promoting tourism. 


PEERLESS TECHNOLOGIES LTD 
For computer software exports. 





4S. THE PEERLESS GENERAL FINANCE &3%.5, 
INVESTMENT COMPANY LTD. F mu 
| “PEERLESS BHAVAN" | Lel 

3, Esplanade East, Calcutta-700 069 ne 


codd 
INDIA'S LARGEST NON-BANKING SAVINGS COMPANY 


t 
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TREAT FOR 
THE FIGURE 
CONSCIOUS 


By advertising in ALL 
other dailies - English, 


Telugu & Urdu, except 


READERS 


- ~ ~ 


Eenadu, you will be 


missing out on nearly 


One Million Andhras.. 





ANDHRA ISN'T ANDHRA 


.. WITHOUT EENADU 


"Eenadu's total Urban Day Readership in 
A P 1$ 2,000,000 
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"EDITORIAL : 





Ihe New Perspective 


ne more year has passed in Maínstrearrs chequered life. Completion of thirtyone years In the face of heavy odds has not been an-A 
easy task for a modest venture like this publication, bereft of the power and strength of the moneybags. This is not grasped in full 

measure by many including some of our well-wishers. Nevertheless, that there is a general consensus among large segments of our 
intellectual community over the positive role this weekly has been playing for over three decades in moulding public opinion on the diverse 
political, economic, social Issues and problems before the nation and the world at large without any allowance to narrow outlook, prejudices 
and attitudes is in itself a tribute to its existence and a source of inspiration for its sustenance In the days ahead. 

The year that has passed has thrown up one of the most formidable challenges before the indian polity since our achlevement of 
Independence from foreign yoke more than fortysix years ago. At a time when ethnic conflicts and religious confrontation are assuming 
menacing proportions on the global plane, this country has undergone the trauma of a majoritarlan onslaught on one of the solld pillars of 
our pluralist national identity: secularism. And on a scale seldom experlenced in the past. Although the dress rehearsal of such an offensive 
had been going on for quite some time—since 1989-90 to be precise—it began In right earnest with the demolition of the 400 year old 
structure at Ayodhya, a mosque named after Babar, the founder of Mughal rule in India, on the specious pretext that a temple dedicated to 
Lord Ram had stood at that very spot The question is: was It necessary to demolish the structure to propitiate Ram? Was the mosque in 
any way obstructing the devotees from offering prayers and worshlpping Him? The motive was not religious but political. And the objective 
had become more than transparent much before the destruction of the Babri Masjid was carned out by fanatics: to instigate communal 
tensions countrywide in a bid to realise the stirring call of Hindu fundamentalism—"Hindulse India and militarise Hinduism”—~which strikes at 
the very root of Hindu religion and culture as also Indian nationhood. 

The communal carnage in large parts of urban India that followed the vandalism at Ayodhya last December was a grim reminder of the 
days of partition when freedom from allen rule was punctuated by savage rlots which cast a lasting slur on our subcontinental civilisational 
history. The role of the Union Government and the ruling party at the Centre was that of a passive onlooker—lf not an indirect abettor—of 
the crime. But worse, secular forces outside the ruling party establishment did precious little in terms of mobilising public opinion and offering 
active resistance. Of course, stray demonstrations, rallles and conventions—and notably the Bombay citizens’ splrited intervention during 
the Shiv Sena sponsored anti-Muslim pogrom—did contribute towards rallying concerned intellectuals against such attempts to reverse the 
character of our secular democracy, yet an overall counter-offensive on the ideological plane was missing precisely when such an 
endeavour was the crying need of the hour. Instead thoughtless moves by the Central authorities (in dismissing the BJP run State 
Governments) and overenthusiastic “secularists” In adopting steps that could easily be exploited by the forces of communal fanaticism to 
further their nefarious designs only aggravated the situation on the communal front and intensified the majoritarian onslaught. 

Alongside this onslaught the Union Government's handling of the Kashmir problem has complicated conditions in that trouble-torn State 
as the secessionist movement there galns ground. No doubt the idea of secession has been encouraged by both Pakistan and the US, with 
the former betraying time and again through its actions the Impression that its very existence rests on the foundation of hatred towards India 
(something springing from the time-worn two-nation theory which was daalt a body blow with the birth of Bangladesh), But Its active 
intervention in support of Kashmir secessionism cannot obliterate the fact that Islamabad Is dead set against genuine Independence of 
Kashmir as its sole interest lies in the region's integration with Pakistan. It Is in this setting that an Innovative approach on the part of India 
far from the beaten track—and distinct from the course of third party mediation advocated by Washington—can result in a genuine political 
resolution of the vexed problem by granting maximum possible autonomy to Kashmir within the indian Union. The peaceful end of the 
Hazratbal slege without any damage to the shrine is of course a victory of the commendable restraint shown by the authorities and the 
security forces. However, the South Block occupants are still too indecisive and reluctant to take bold initiatives in Kashmir. 

While drift has become the hall-mark of the dispensation In power at the Centre, there is an unholy alliance among all constituents of our 
political spectrum in perpetuating the status quo. At the same time the democratic rights of citizens are under attack with the ald of money 
and muscle power. This is most pronounced wherever the deprived sections are effectively rallied In asserting thelr Identity and demanding 
their legitimate due. 

In the economic sphere the globalised market-friendly approach of the Finance Ministry is causing havoc to our time-tested strategy of 
seif-rellance. The public sector is being systematically dismantied abandoning the Nehruvian vision. Instead of debureaucratisation of the 
state enterprises their assets are being Indiscriminately sold off for a pittance thus undermining the overriding national interests. And the 
open door policy towards multinationals (In such areas as food and beverages having little relevance to our priority concerns) Is only 
heightening anxiety over the essence of the Centre's much-touted economic reforms: to subserve the Interests of the dorrunant economles 
of the West. The increasing reliance on the World Bank and IMF for assistance is inexorably pushing us Into the debt trap. The 
consequences of such a suicidal path—as also the uncritical acceptance of the Dunkel proposals—would become evident in the near future. 

This being the daunting scenario Mainstream Is striving to project in this forbidding backdrop a new perspective, a perspective almad at 
successfully combating the concept of "militarised Hinduism” alias the Hindutva of the Sangh Parivar now making a decisive attempt to 
seize power at the Centre, strengthening seif-rellance both in the political and economic fields, and reversing the current trend of the South 
Block kowtowing to the sole superpower which is hellbent on exercising its "sovereign" right to trample underfeet the sovereignty of the 
developing states (by virtue of Its military prowess when the weakness of Its economic calibre is becoming apparent with every passing day). 
This "sovereign" right of the White House in Washington Is the most potent threat to global peace and International security In the present 
period as is borne out by actual experience In Iraq and Somalia in particular. 

The new perspective upheld by Mainstream Is based on the values of freedom, independence of thought and action, as well as justice 
this journal has espoused since its birth in 1962. its projection of such a perspective as It steps into Its thirtysecond year is In effect intended 
to focus attention on the imperative need to return to the principles and tenets of our freedom struggle rooted in unalloyed nationalism, 
secularism and democracy; and thereby ensure our self-reliant and confident progress amidst all adversity. 

November 17 S.C. 
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RIDING THE WINDS OF CHANGE | 


A new surge of industrial energy is charging 
the country. The waves of a freer economy are 
making their presence fe't. The challenge of 
competition, enterprise and exports is more exciting 
than ever before. This is the climate of business that 
inspires Tata Steel to break new frontiers and seek 
uncharted horizons. 


The pioneering steel company that signalled 
India’s advent into the industrial age is, today, 
striving to make the nation globally competitive with 
the inputs of world-class technology and quality. 

It has undertaken a modernisation drive, now in its 
third phase, worth crores of rupees. Its 
collaborations with international front-rankers like 


` 


Morgan, Korf, Thyssen, Davy-Mckee and 

The Timken Company, have helped it to assimilate 
expertise and experience across a wide spectrum of 
products and process know-hows. 


By the turn of the century, Tata Steel, through 
its continuing export thrust, targets to earn over a 
thousand crores in foreign exchange. Today, it is 
poised to set yet higher goals for itself and seize the 
opportunities of tomorrow. 


TATA STEEL 





The first and still the foremost 
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. THE HINDU Group of Publications brings you news 
from all over the world. Keeping you informed on 
literature, music, business, science and technology, 

sports and entertainment The best way to keep 
pace with the world 


THE HINDU. Trusted for its commitment to 
quality journalism 


THE SPORTSTAR The colourful sports weekly for all 
ages Giving an exhaustive coverage of national and 
international. sports. 


FRONTLINE : The fortnightly news magazine covering 
politics, international business, finance, art and wild life. 
Frontline 1s extremely popular for its. exclusive 
photographic journalism 
THE HINDU INTERNATIONAL EDITION A digest of 
a weeks news for readers ‘abroad 


The Hindu Group of Publications — patrons of 
fine arts for over a century 








PRESIDENT 
REPUBLIC OF INDIA 


MESSAGE 


E 

It gives me pleasure to extend 
felicitations to  "MAINSTREAM" on completion 
of 31 years of publication. 

I wish all those who are associated 
with the Weekly continued success in increasing 
national awareness about the manifold tasks 

E of economic and social development which 
engage the energies of our people. 
PR duis 
(SHANKER DAYAL SHARMA) 


E New Delhi 


November 16, 1993 





PRIME MINISTER 


MESSAGE 


I had just completed my first few months of ministerial office, 
in Andhra Pradesh, when Mainstream began and it was not until it 
was already a few weeks old that I came to chance upon it. We have, in 
our own ways, grown up together. As a refreshing departure from the 
beaten track, Mainstream brought together what its Editor thought was 
worth saying on issues which he thought were important enough to be 
commented upon. This was not surprising given the fact that the Editor 
was Nikhil Chakravartty. For the reader, there were many encounters 
with scholarship, which stirred within him that magical chord of 
discovery. 


Mainstream has also chosen to keep its distance from the 
whims and commerce of the market place. No reader can but respect the 
intellectual integrity of an Editor who allows his style and imprint to 
determine his readership, rather allow it to happen the other way 
around. This could lead to some kind of isolation but on the whole, it is 
good that at least some journals deliberately choose simplicity and 
unostentatious presentation, depending solely on solid content. It is a 
desirable if rare alternative to the glamourous run that one finds in such 
abundance today. This is an accessible alternative, which frees the 
mind to venture into the more secluded byways of thought, debate and 
concern, and allows itself to be enriched by their environs. 


. It-is this very alternative that all of us who think about, care 
about and worry about our nation and our world seek. In the event, it 
has vindicated its name and its mission. My heartiest compliments on 
the occasion. 


f. U- NC aun | 
(P.V. Narasimha Rao) 
New Delhi 
November 5, 1993. 


M E S AGE 


I am happy to know that Mainstream is bringing out its annual number in 
November. It has been my privilege to send to my friend Nikhil Chakravartty my 
greetings and good wishes on such occasions in the past. Nikhil is a rare 
species of journalist with firm convictions on the socio-economic issues that 
confront the nation. Mainstream has been the medium through which he has put 
forth fearlessly his views on the current economic problems. 


Mainstream has during the long years of its existence espoused the cause of 
the weak, underprivileged and deprived sections of society. It had never 
faltered in exposing the subterfuges adopted by the rich and the influential to 
corner a larger share of the national product for a smaller section of the 
community. It has maintained at all times high professional standards in 


Journalism. 


In the current context of our national affairs constructive journalism has an 
important role to play. We cannot allow the Mandir-Masjid dispute to destroy the 
basic harmony that exists between the Hindus and Muslims in the far-flung 
villages of the country. Misuse of religion for gaining electoral advantage to 
the detriment of national solidarity is a crime that our progeny will not 
forgive us. Bartering away India'a economic sovereignty for the sake of 
temporary relief from foreign financial and multilateral institutions will take 
its toll sooner than later. The self-respect of a nation enhances in proportion 
to its self-reliance. 


After the first flush of euphoria over our independence, our democracy is 
threatened with instability. Since 1989 there has been no firm Government with a 
majority in the Lok Sabha and the trends do not indicate any improvement in this 
direction. On the contrary it appears that a single party majority in the Lok 
Sabha will soon pass from fact to memory. The nation has to devise measures to 
meet the contingency betimes lest events overtake us and go beyond redemption. 


In these and other acute problems, Mainstream has to serve as a Pole Star to 
the ship-wrecked mariner. 


I wish Sumit Chakravartty every success in the responsible work he has 


Madras-28 (R. Venkataraman) 
2.11.1993 Former President of India 


undertaken and Mainstream continued success. 
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FULFILLING PEOPLE'S ASPIRATIONS 


Andhra Pradesh, under the dynamic leadership of Chief Minister Sri Kotla 
Vijayabhaskara Reddy, is marching on the path of allround development, 

-' fulfilling the hopes and aspirations of the people. A number of far-reaching 
schemes and programmes are under implementation in the State with 
active participation of the people. 


Some Highlights: 


* 


* 


»* 


* 


* 
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Launching of Pattadar Pass Book Distribution Programme from November 1, 1993 for the benefit of 
farmers. 

Sale and consumption of arrack banned throughout the State from October 1, 1993 with the 
objective of ensuring the well-being of the poor. 

A record Investment of Rs 949 crores proposed for power sector during 1993-94 and additional 
power generation of 820 MW is expected. 

Sanction of Southern Gas Grid is a milestone in the efforts for maximum power generation in the 
reglon. 

Foundation laid for 200 MW gas based power plant at Jegurupadu in private sector: 1000 MW 
thermal power stations proposed at Visakhapatnam and Krishnapatnam (Nellore District). 

A Rs 1922.26 crores agricultural development programme drawn up to usher in a second Green 
Revolution and develop agriculture In rainfed and dry lands. 

Remunerative support prices ensured for different crops and fertilisers being supplied at subsidised 
prices. : 
1993-94 declared as "Minor Irrigation Year" and action plan with outlay of Rs 300.84 crores 
proposed to be implemented. 

A record number of 1.24 lakh agricultural pump sets energised last year; the slab rate on power 
consumed by farmers reduced to Hs 75 benefitting 14 lakh farmer families. 

1.50 lakh pumpsets to be energised this year. 

Coal linkages assured for the Thermal Power Stations of Ramagundam, Kothiagudem, Visakhapatnam 
and Krishnapatnam from Singarini Colleries. 

Irrigation sector provided Ris 537.02 crores (28 per cent of the total budget) in 1993-94; a number of 
projects taken up for the speedy development of backward areas in Rayalaseema and Telangana. 
Foundation laid for Narasimha Raya Sagar Reservoir at Gorakallu in Kurnool district costing Rs 260 
crores and providing irrigation to 2 lakh acres. 

Central Water Commission gave clearance to 8 Medium irrigation projects to irrigate 33,838 HA of 
land to be implemented during the Eighth Plan. 

Irrigation facility proposed for 5.28 lakh acres land belonging to 3.59 lakh SC families and 
Horticulture to be developed in 40,000 acres belonging to SC farmers. 

Quantity of subsidy rice to White Card holders Increased to 20 Kgs from 16 Kgs benefitting over 4.56 
ctore population. 

Andhra Pradesh is in the forefront in weaker section housing programme; 4.42 lakh houses 
proposed to be built this year. : 
Central clearance received for the scheme to supply drinking water to Hyderabad and Secunderabad 
from Nagarjunasagar. 

Hyderabad to be developed as Mega City at a cost of Rs 913 crores. 


A Government Dedicated to the Welfare of the (People 


ISSUED BY THE COMMISSIONER, INFORMATION & PUBLIC RELATIONS, HYDERABAD 
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For a New Strategy of Development 
K.R. NARAYANAN 


The author, the distinguished diplomat, educationist and Vice-President of India, delivered an address at 
the Annual Day of the National Council of Applied Economic Research sometime ago. This contribution is 


based on that address. 


H uman-centred development is the major theme 
in contemporary national and international 
thinking. It is now realised that people are the 
centre-piece of economic development. "The process 
of economic development," said the Report of the 
UN Committee on Development Planning, "is coming 
increasingly to be understood as a process of 
expanding the capabilities of the people." The 
UNDP's Human Development Heport 1990 came to 
, he conclusion that "growth with equity is the 
optimal combination for generating good macro- 

conditions needed to achieve human development 
objectives”. Thus, the basic objective of development 
has been spelt out as creating a conducive 
environment that enables people to lead a long and 
healthy life, to be literate and knowledgeable, and to 
maintain a reasonable standard of living through 
satisfaction of their wants. However, in the midst of 
pre-occupation with GNP growth rates, savings and 
investment, imports and exports, policy-makers and 
economists in developing countries have tended to 
give diminishing attention to basic human needs 
and concerns. While these are important factors in 
development, it is now realised that the focus must 
be shifted to human resources and expanding the 
capabilities of the people for the next stage of 
development. 

There are distinct echoes in this new economic 
thinking from the days of the Indian nationalist 
movement and early planning after independence. 
Mahatma Gandhi's concept of the development of 
india was based on the people, their basic needs 
and their self-reliant efforts. His vision of an ideal 
Indian village was one that was constructed to lend 
itself to perfect sanitation, with cottages with 
courtyards enabling people to plant vegetables and 
to house their cattle, with lanes and streets free of 
avoidable dust, with wells accessible to all, with a 
village common for grazing cattle, with a cooperative 
dairy, primary and secondary schools where industrial 
education was imparted, with panchayats for settling 
disputes, etc. This vision contains almost all the 
r elements of human development that is today 
expressed in the learned language of economics. 
Gandhi's was not by any means a retrogressive 


—Editor 


outlook, but a progressive one. Gandhi had an 
obsession with health care, passion for literacy with 
the result that he advocated conscription of teachers 
for a mass campaign, and he believed that swaraj 
will have no meaning if people remained unemployed 
and idle. 

After independence the democratic system and 
the path of development we adopted constituted 
some kind of a new experiment In social engineering. 
As far as democracy was concemed, it was an 
unprecendented attempt to work a parliamentary 
system in a desperately poor, illiterate and 
undeveloped society. As for development there was 
also no parallel in history of attempting it through 
democratic processes within a parliamentary 
framewo:k. The result, In social and economic 
terms, was a partial and not all-out response to the 
basic needs of the people and a somewhat slow 
process of capital formation and investment. It was 
a delicate balancing between the needs and 
demands of the people in the present, and the long- 
term requirements of development. That the human 
factor was a dominant consideration in this approach 
was clear from the following statement in the First 
Five Year Plan document. It said: 

. „economic planning has to be viewed as an Integral part 

of a wider process arming not merely at the development of 

resources In a narrow technical sense, but the development 


of human faculties and the buliding up of an institutional 
framework adequate to the needs and aspirations of the 


paople. 
+ 


IN the Introduction to the Third Five Year Plan, 
written by Nehru himself, it was stated: 
Although planning involves material investment, even more 
Important is the investment in man.. Basically the task Is 
one of developing the natural and human resources of the 
country through the widest use of knowledge and technology 
and improved organisation .. 
Later in 1962 Nehru stated: 
We can measure success or failure in development by 
certain physical standards and statistical methods. But 
those standards and methods ignore certain immaterial and 
immeasurable things, which ultimately count for more than 
anything else Success means raising the material, moral 
and spiritual level of the people 
This statement goes a little beyond the tangible 


parameters of human development spelt out by the 
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UNDP and the more thoughtful of modern 
economists. My purpose in going back to some of 
the central ideas behind our plans for development 
is to show that most of the new thinkings on the 
subject are not brand new discoveries. 

For us, the rub lay In implementation, and in the 
lack of resources for effecting "investment in man" 
and investment in industrial infrastructure and in 
material factors of development at one and the 
same time. Economic equality and socie» justice, 
the core of human development, were conceived as 
an inevitable gradual process, as economic 
development itself was looked upon in the prevailing 
objective conditions of the country in spite of an 
underlying passion for change. 

That was obvious from the following statement In 
the First Five Year Plan itself, which said: 


.. & hasty implementation of measures intended to bring 
about economic equality may, in the short run, affect 


| believe that it is only on the basis of our past 
achlevements and realisation of our past 
shortcomings and mistakes that we can move 
forward without throwing the whole system intos 
chaos. Obviously, there had always fallen a dark 
shadow between the plan and its implementation. 
The bureaucratic deformation of the planning and 
administrative process, and the emergence of 
corruption as a major phenomenon, had the effect 
of distorting the developmental process and defeating 
some of its objectives. It is with this in mind that ! 
sald on a few occasions in the past, with a lot of 
exaggeration, that we are a people more planned 
against than planning. 


* 


YET we have made some significant progress. The 


rate of GNP growth crossed the Lakshman Rekha 


of "the Hindu rate" of growth. Though some of our - 
economists now bewail the crossing of this - 
sacrosanct line, | believe that without progressive? 


savings and the level of production adversely; it may even 
make it difficult to effect a smooth transition to the type of 
planned economy that we envisage. This does not mean 


that existing conditions have to be continued. The rate at 

which progress may be made in the direction of equality 

has inevitably to be agjusted to the requirement of the 
present economic situation 

This pragmatic or conservative socialism, if | may 
use that phrase, was buttressed by another argument 
Nehru used in the First Plan itself and repeated 
Innumerable times later: 

The elimination of poverty cannot, obviously, be achieved 
merely by distributing existing wealth. Nor can a programme 
aiming at production remove existing inequalities The two 
have to be considered together, only a simultaneous 
advance along both these lines can create the conditions in 
which the community can put forth Its best efforts for 
promoting development 

The result of this balanced approach was the so- 
called "Hindu rate of growth" on the one hand and 
the lagging behind in human development on the 
other. 

One consideration behind this slow approach 
towards human development was the view of the 
planners that the whole of India was a vast 
underdeveloped area, and that general development 
has to take place first, the people beginning to taste 
the fruits of development and the country possessing 
some infrastructure before sectional and regional 
disparities could be given special attention. It is, 
perhaps, thus that planned efforts for human 
development such as Minimum Needs Programmes, 
anti-poverty programmes, desert area development, 
drought-prone area development, programmes for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, for women 
and children, for supply of drinking water, literacy 
campaigns, health for all programmes, etc. could be 
undertaken only much later on a nationwide scale. 


increase in the growth of the GNP no human 
development programme could be sustained. We 
have built up a sizeable industrial and technological 
infrastructure including an impressive scientific- 
technical pool. We have achieved basic food 
sufficiency. We have avoided major famines during 
the last four decades, while in some other countries 
famines occurred during this period taking a toil of 
millions of lives. While health and literacy rates are 
poor, the average expectation of life has gone up to 
58 or 60 years from 32 years which is not an 
inconsiderable achievement. Parts of India have 
shown spectacular growth in literacy and average 
expectation of life and population control. One 
major fact that we emphasise today Is the growth of 
the middle class to the size of 250-odd million . 
people. Now, this massive educated middle-class 
did not come out of the head of Brahma, but from 
our developmental process, ironically from some of 
our socialistic policies. 

Poverty, though it exists in colossal dimensions, 
has come to around 27 per cent from above 50 per 
cent in the past. These are still very inadequate 
achievements, especially when we make compari- 
sons with other developing countries. In this context 
it is not inappropriate to point out, as the UNDP 
Report has done, that in the United States of 
America after 200 years of economic progress, 
nearly 32 million people, about 13 per cent of the 
population, are still below the official poverty line. 
That is no justification. for-our failure, but it is , 
worthwhile to bear this in mind to understand the 
enormity of the problem, and to place in proper 
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context our new economic liberalisation pollcy and 
its concomitant emphasis on human development. 
Y In the past if human development had to wait for 

some degree of economic growth, today any further 
sighificant economic development can take place 
only if human resources are trained, mobilised and 
applied. Social sciences and social scientists have 
an important role to play in this. Intellectuals and 
economists like Mahalanobis, Pitamber Pant, 
Dandekar, K.N. Raj and others had contributed 
significantly to our developmental ideas and 
strategies. The well-known United Nations study on 
Kerala undertaken by K.N. Raj and his associates 
from the Centre of Development Studies, Thiru- 
vananthapuram, eventually led to the emergence of 
the basic needs paradigm in development theory. 
Particularly the role of women's literacy in population 
control and the general welfare of the family and 
society, came clearly out of this study. Another 
^—udy by Prof T.N. Krishnan of the same Centre 
undertaken for a Harvard seminar brought out the 
importance of social intermediation in health transition 
as a developmental factor. | must confess here that 
not only the benefits of economic development, but 
even potent ideas of development do not easily 
‘fitter’ down in our society or spread in our country 
horizontally with facility. 

Social scientists in our country have to, in my 
opinion, first of all, go deeply into our experience in 
human development and into the ideas, philosophies 
and methods that prevailed in our country. Secondly, 
we have learned by experience that measures 
targeted for the poor hardly reach them as the 
majority of them do not participate in the formal 
activities and institutions through which we try to 
: reach them. Through micro-level studies can we 
"identify the socio-cultural and economic factors that 
act as constraints to their participation in the 
development process? Can the social scientists 
suggest to pollcy-makers and planners the type of 
policies and interventions that are necessary? More 

extensive and intensive studies are required as to 
how women can be associated with the 
developmental process. A major field of research 
could be directed to overcoming the unavoidable 
financial contraints by exploring alternative methods 
of delivery systems in the areas of literacy, health, 
sanitation and water supply. One useful area of 
exploration could be how science and technology 
could be applied at grassroots levels of socio- 
economic operation in order to upgrade traditional 
Sand existing technologies, and get more out of 
every developmental project, while at the same time 
introducing a new vitalising element of modern 


knowledge. It may be recalled here that the Science . 
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Policy Resolution drafted by Nehru had talked of 
the application of technology to make up, to some 
extent, for the scarcity of capital and other resources. 
In sum, social scientists can make a crucial 
contribution by focussing on relevant issues and 
suggesting ways and means of integrating human 
development Issues into our development plans. 

In a particularly insightful passage in his 
concluding notes to the General Theory, John 
Maynard Keynes wrote, parts of which | quote: 

.ldeas of economists and political philosophers, both 
when they are nght and when they are wrong, are more 
powerful than is commonly understood. Indeed, the world is 
ruled by little else. Practical men, who believe themselves 
to be quite exempt from any intellectual influences, are 
usually the slaves of some defunct economist.. | am sure 
that the power of vested interests is vastly exaggerated 
compared with the gradual encroachment of ideas Not, 
indeed, Immediately, but after a certain interval; for in the 
field of economic and political philosophy there are not 
many who are influenced by new theories after they are 
twentyfive or thirty years of age, so that the ideas which 
civil servants and politicians and even agitators apply to 
current events are not likely to be the newest But, soon or 
late, it Is ideas not vested interests, which are dangerous 
for good or evil.. 

| have tried to show that the ideas of human 
development today are not the newest, but they are 
ideas whose time has come. The social scientists 
have to grasp them and project them into a new 
developmental strategy. E 


stn Appeal 
Dear Friend, 


The Peopiss  Righis Organisation (PRO), a Delhi-based human 
ngnts body, is convening a one-day Convention on ‘The Protecton of 
Human Rights Ordinance 1983’ on Sunday, December 5, 1993 at the 
JNU City Centre, 35 Ferozeshah Road, New Delh 110001 to be 
followed by a Press Conference on the next day, that is, December 6, 
1883 ai the Press Club of india, 1 Resina Road, New Delhi 

Mrs Rani X Desal, Convener, All India Federation of Organisations 
For Democratic Rights (AIFOFDER) has kindly consented to inaugurate 
this Convention Representatives of various active civil liberties and 
democratic rights organisations from ail over india as also some wel- 
known parliamentarians, jurists, journalists, academics and social 
aciivisis have also agreed to address the Convertion. 

Needless to mention, such a major venture will need people's 
participation In a big way as also a huge monetary outlay both of which 
are way beyond the capacity of the PRO—a nor-party, non-funded 
voluntary organisation—on its own. We, therefore, appeal to you to 
kindly participate effectively in the Convention as also to contribute 
generously in this cause which will symbolise your sympathy and 
support for human nights 

Contributions may be made in cash or by cheques/DDs etc Al 
cheques/DDs may kindly be drawn in favour of "Peoples! Rights 
Organisation” 

Thanking you 
AUROBINDO GHOSE 
General-Secretary 


PEOPLES' RIGHTS ORGANISATION 
C-2/111-C, Lawrence Road, Delh! 110035 


Ms LATIKA LAHIRI 
President 
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Overall Impact of 


Permanent Settlement in Bengal 


JYOTI BASU 


The following is the speech by the author, the Chief Minister of West Bengal, at a function organised by the 
Nehru Centre of the Indian High: Commission in London to observe the bi-centenary of the Permanent 


Settlement of revenues in Bengal (1793) on September 21, 1993. 


T wo hundred years have passed since the 
ll historic Permanent Settlement of the revenues 
of Bengal Presidency under Cornwallis, which had 
such a profound impact on the economy and 
society of that region. Two hundred years are 
perhaps long enough for us to look back at those 
‘tumultuous times and reflect on the paradoxes 
Wrought by history, with some attempt at objectivity. 
It is arguable, for example, that the inequitable and 
unjust rura! social structure which the Permanent 
Settlement created for the ordinary cultivators was 
the basis for a strong peasant movement that 
emerged later. It is also arguable that while the 
Permanent Settlement had a profound impact on 
the economy and society of Bengal, it had also a 
very important impact on the economy of Britain, 
though this is much less publicised and indeed 
hardly acknowledged by historians. | would like to 
share my thoughts with you today on these two 
aspects of the Permanent Settlement. 

Part of the paradoxical way that individual and 
even collective actions affect historical events is 
that the final results of these actions are seldom 
* identical with their original intentions. Neither Philip 
Francis who formulated the concept of the 
Settlement, nor Lord Comwallis who put it into 
effect, intended to create the permanent basis for 
an unjust and parasitical social order when almost 
unlimited powers were conferred on the zamindars 
of Bengal vis-a-vis the ryots or cultivators by 
recognising the former as the sole landed proprietors 
under the Settlement of 1793. On the contrary, they 
thought that this would be a first step towards these 
proprietors turning into 'improving' landlords on the 
English model, investing in their estates and 
exhorting their tenants to do likewise. The 
‘permanent’ element of the Settlement referred, of 


- course, to the fact that the cash revenue demand 


on the proprietors, once determined, was fixed 
forever. Because it was to be unaltered for all time, 
the initial revenue demand of 1793 was pitched at 
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an extremely high level at just over 90 per cent of 
the estimated rental at current prices that each 
estate was capable of yielding. 

Any elghteenth century English landlord would 
have justifiably considered it a ‘penal system: in 
effect, it demanded of the Bengal zamindars a high 
degree of staying power, the ability to scrape 
through the first few years on accumulated savings 
or on borrowed money or by immensely increasing 
the exploitation of the ryots and extracting more 
surplus from them by forcing them to lower their 
consumption. Under the new dispensation the 
fallure of a zamindar to pay up and run into revenue 
arrears would result in the unprecedented action of 
selzure of the zamindari by the Company and its 
sale by auction to the highest bidder In order to 
realise revenue arrears. With the introduction of the 
Permanent Settlement the village community no 
longer remained the owner of village land. Proprietory 
right over land was henceforth vested upon the 
erstwhile tax farmers of the locality called the 
zamindars. 

This arrangement would kill two birds with one 
stone, according to its advocates. First, it would 
mean that there would be no fall in the revenue 
flowing into the Company's coffers, despite the 
unrealistic nature of the demand of over 90 per cent 
of the rental; since there were enough moneyed 
people in trade and in the Company's own service 
who could be expected to go in for auction 
purchases from the traditional zamindars who 
defaulted. Secondly, the auction sale of the 
defaulters' estates would mean that the improvident, 
extravagant type of feudal landlord (who by definition 
were improvident and extravagant since they had 
failed to pay the revenue on time) would be 
replaced by the more money-minded and 'efficient' 
landiords interested in managing their estates well 
since they had pald hard cash and had not inherited : 
the property. The auction system was treated as 
creating a market In landed property. 





Comwallis came himself, as did most senior 
colonial soldier-administrators at that time, from a 
background of English landed proprietorship; and 
as the historians inform us, in the eighteenth 
century England was undergoing a social and 
economic upheaval with the state-sponsored 
enclosure of open fields. Capitalist relations were 
replacing the remnants of feudal relations and it 
was the prospect of profit which motivated the 
researches into new crop rotations of a landlord-like 
‘Tumip Townshend’. The concepts derived from 
thelr own developing capitalist conditions back 
home in England, with which they were familiar, 
were applied wholesale by the East India Company's 
administrators, including Cornwallis, to the vastly 
different conditions of Bengal. 

A very large number of auction sales did take 
place in Bengal and many estates did pass to 
moneyed people without a traditional link with land; 
but they refused to become 'improving landlords' on 
the English model, for the simple reason that it did 
not pay them to be anything other than parasitic 
rentiers under the conditions of stagnation for 
Indian entrepreneurs, created by the Company's 
policles. About 45 per cent of the landed property in 
the country changed hands within the first two 
decades of the next century. This happened owing 
to the fall of the traditional landed families who lost 
thelr estates on default. 


* 


THE real reason for the ‘permanent’ element in the 
1793 Settlement of Bengal lay not In the stated 
rationalisations about promoting landlord investment. 
The reasons lay deeper, in two factors: first, the 
fact of the greed and rapacity of the Company 
leading to over-exploitation of Bengal's peasants 
and artisans after Clive obtained the Diwani of 
Bengal in 1765. This had created famine conditions 
and a devastating famine in 1770 had finally carried 
off nearly one-third of the cultivators and reduced 
sown area to a similar extent. Stable revenues 
clearly required a stable and not excessive rate of 
exploitation, and the cultivated area had still to 
recover to old levels even as late as 1790. In the 
long run, it would not pay the Company to again kill 
the goose that laid the golden eggs and limiting the 
revenue demand to a fixed amount was sensible 
from this point of view. Burke's impassioned rhetoric 
in Parliament in condemning the oppression of the 
peasants and artisans of Bengal while Impeaching 
Warren Hastings, is to be seen as an implicit 
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demand for a rational exploitation of these same 
peasants in the interest of a long-term securing of 
taxes from them. From the turn of the century as-s 
sown area grew and prices started slowly rising, the 
surplus from the zamindaris also grew while the 
cash revenue payable to the colonial government of 
course remained fixed under the terms of the 
Permanent Settlement. The zamindars who had 
managed to stay the course or the nouveau riche 
who had purchased estates, could afford to become 
urban absentees living in Calcutta in luxury. 
Secondly, the Bengal Presidency alongwith the 
coastal areas adjoining Orissa (the Telugu-speaking 
Northern Circars of the Madras Presidency which 
also was permanently settled), was tho first 
substantially large agriculturally rich raglon where 
the Company had acquired a tax base for launching 
on its expansionist drive across the rest of India. , 
For this project the political support of a class of 43 
landed proprietors, the creation of the Company's 
rule, was vital. In no other part of India which was 
later annexed from the second decade of the 
nineteenth century onwards, was a permanent 
settlement of revenue ever made. Although the 
zamindars and fa/ukdars. were made proprietors in 
North India as in Bengal, the Company felt 
sufficiently secure by this time to go in for a 
temporary settlement under which every 25 to 30 
years or so the revenue demand would be raised. 
From the political point of view the initial policy of 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal certainly paid 
dividends; for in 1857 when North India and the 
Bombay Deccan rose in revolt against the Company's 
rule, the Bengal zamindars remained its loyal 
comprador supporters. : 
From the point of view of the toiling cultivators of 
Bengal the economic and social conditions, created 
by the combination of the Settlement and colonial 
policies, were an unmixed evil. One of the slgnificant 


results of the 1793-scheme of revenue settlement 


was the erosion of the self-sufficient village. The 
new laws were explicitly class-biased in favour of 
the landlords and gave the zamindars the same 
kind of arbitrary legal powers over the working 
people as the landed gentry in Britain enjoyed. A 
ryot who could not pay rent on time even for no 
fault of his own, could have, his meagre assets 
seized and be himself physically tortured and 
thrown into prison. On the other hand, there was 
not a single traditional obligation such as maintaining - 
the irrigation tanks, which the zamindars were 
required legally to fulfil under the new system. Over 
time throughout much of Bengal the traditional 
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irrigation systems fell into disrepair and disuse, and 
the traditional high productivity of this region started 


- to decline. Those administrators like William Hunter 


who were knowledgeable noted this trend and were 
disturbed by It without realising the reason which lay 
In the forcible introduction of private property and 
legally enforceable contract In a society hitherto 
ruled by tradition. 

Sub-infeudation was a major burden on the ryots, 
imposing a huge rent on them out of which many 
layers of rentiers maintained themselves. There 
were at least two reasons for sub-infeudation. First, 
as the rent per estate rose over time and the share 
of the government revenue in it fell, the economic 
basis was created for parcelling out the rent- 
collecting right by the zamindar to sub-rentiers on 
condition of themselves getting a certain large fixed 
amount which enabled them to live in urban luxury 
free from any further interest in the source of their 
income. 

Secondly, the land-man ratio started altering in a 
more unfavourable direction and since local 
handicrafts declined under colonial policies and 
trade was monopolised by the Company, a relatively 
larger share of workers were thrown into agriculture 
for a living. The total work force employed in 
manufacturers, mainly of cotton yarn and cloth, in 
Gangetic Bihar fell from 18 per cent to seven per 
cent during this period. Skilled artisans were 
displaced into cultivation, because colonised India 
was forced to be the most ‘liberalised’, open 
economy In the world, facing international competition 
without any protection. (The British economy, on 
the other hand, had protected itself against the 
import of Indian and Persian textiles since 1719, 
when Parliament banned the wearing of imported 
textiles on penalty of very high fines. In a protected 
market the English cotton textile industry could 
develop after 70 long years during which a series of 
mechanical methods were found to imitate and 
finally surpass the skill of Asian artisans.) 
Lancashire's machine-made yarn and cloth started 
flooding into Bengal after 1813. The displaced 
artisans were forced to revert to cultivation and 
helped to bid up rents further from already high 
levels, because there was no other way of making a 
living. 


+ 


LET us turn now to the impact on Britain of the 
Permanent Settlement of revenues in Bengal. In 
1790 the population of Britain was a mere seven to 


eight million and the per head annual income was 
about £ 20. In the Presidency of Bengal and in the 
Northern Circars the revenue-collecting right was 
being exercised by the Company over a population 
at least four times as large. Even assuming that the 
per head income in Bengal in terms of purchasing 
power was only one-eighth that of Britain, this 
meant that the Company collected taxes from a 
region at least half as large as the home country in 
economic terms. A portion of this large tax revenue 
was used to purchase goods which in tum were 
consume:] directly in Britain as wage-goods for 
Workers or as raw materials; the rest, mainly textiles 
whose direct consumption was banned in Britain, 
was re-exported to the countries of Continental 
Europe and North America against the imports of 
vital naval supplies (iron, timber, pitch, and tar), as 
well as corn and cotton. 

There are two points to be noted about this: first, 
the goods from India were obtained free; and 
second, they amounted to a very large fraction of 
Britain's capital formation during the period of the 
Industrial Revolution. Regarding the first polnt, we 
should be clear in what sense Britain got free goods 
from Bengal as there is a great deal of confusion on 
this. The peasants and artisans of Bengal sold in 
the local currency, in rupees. But they themselves 
had contributed those rupees as tax to the 
government. Since their own money came back to 
them as payment for the goods they sold, in effect 
these goods were the commodity equivalent of the 
tax they paid. The economic situation was the same 
as though they had paid tax in kind, in goods 
directly without receiving money in return. This 
commodity equivalent of tax was maximised by the 
Company by systematic underpayment for the 
goods, at prices below market rates. Thus even the 
officially recorded value of the goods purchased 
was an understatement of the real amount extracted. 

From the point of view of the Company, getting 
the tax-collecting right over the population of the 
most prosperous region in India was the most 
amazing bonanza in the history of any traditing 
company. Earlier the Company like any other trader 
had to invest its own capital in purchasing exportables 
and it made its profit by selling at a sufficiently 
higher price in Europe to leave a margin over the 
sum of purchase of cost and transport cost. Now 
the Company did not have to advance its own 
capital at all in purchasing since the goods were 
purchased out of local taxes of which the land 
revenue was the most important. The entire value 
of the goods sold in Europe minus the transport 
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cost was profit, or more accurately, a transfer. What 
we are talking about is the normal working of the 
colonial mechanism of transferring part of the tax 
revenues to Britain through an export surplus from 
India, which went on systematically for 180 years 
from Bengal and for a somewhat shorter length of 
time from other parts of India. 

The physical form of the transfer was an 
immense volume of valuable tropical products 
flowing into Britain and the Continent. Within Britain 
the typical consumptlon basket of the workers and 
the gentry alike was transformed and the sunrise 
industries, notably cotton textiles, could develop on 
the basis of an entirely imported raw material 
without causing balance-of-payments problems, since 
the transfer financed it. 

This transfer of a substantial part of the revenues 
in the form of an unrequited export surplus had, on 
the other hand, a debilitating effect on the economy 
and people of Bengal. However large the elephant, 
a continuous haemorrhage of its life-blood is bound 
to show its effects. Levels of investment were 
depressed since the ryot was too heavily exploited 
to retain any economic surplus while those rentiers 
who lived off the surplus he produced, had no 
interest in improving cultivation. The colonial govern- 
ment itself having fixed its tax demand forever, had 
no incentive to construct irrigation works since its 
revenues would not benefit from increased 
productivity. Bengal, which had earlier ranked at the 
top amongst all regions in land productivity (that is, 
yield per unit of area sown), had sunk to the near- 
bottom position by the 1930s. The bulk of the state 
irrigation works from the tum of the nineteenth 
century were constructed in Punjab which had a 
temporary settlement, and irrigation works were 
also executed in the temporary settlement areas of 
Madras and the North [Indian Doab; but none at all 
in Bengal. 


! * 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER compiled a significant 
statistical exercise published in 1873 under the title 
Famine Districts of Bengal in which the local 
population of a number of districts in the Presidency 
were classified according to their occupations. The 
labourers and poorer artisans were considered to 
be vulnerable to famine; a schedule of actual rice 
prices was drawn up, and a second schedule of 
hypothetical, higher rice prices constituted the 
threshold above which mass famine and starvation 
deaths would take place. The Floud Commission on 
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revenue stated that so poor were the peasants that 
it was impossible, by any statistical method, to get 


the peasants income per day to equal even the - 


casual labourers wage rate. Once the world 
agricultural depression had set in from 1926 the 
position of the peasants worsened further and 
vulnerability to famine increased. The rents which 
had been raised in cash terms but were payable in 
produce, during the two preceding decades, imposed 
an intolerably heavy and Increasing real burden as 


.all product prices fell by 50 to 60 per cent. 


The inter-War period saw the rapid awakening 
and organisation of Bengal’s peasantry as part of 
the nationalist and anti-imperialist struggle which 
was sweeping the country. The demands of the 
Kisan Sabhas started with the reduction of rents 
and soon developed into the demand for the 
abolition of the zamindari system. From mere 
objects of exploitation the tenants emerged as 
conscious subjects making their own history. The 
great Bengal famine in 1943-44 convinced us in 
independent india that such a situation should 
never be allowed to arise again, and that a 
combination of self-sufficiency in food production 
and putting purchasing power in the hands of the 
poor should be the overriding goal. 

We as elected representatives of the people of 
West Bengal have gone some part of the way today 
in reversing the historical wrongs of the Permanent 
Settlement. Zamindars and the layers of interme- 
diaries went a long time ago, but sharecropping 
remained and through 'Operation Barga' these poor 
tenants have been registered and secured from 
eviction. According to recent studies, more land 
which is surplus over the ceiling, has been distributed 
to the landless in West Bengal than in four other 
large States combined. The extension of rural credit 
is allowing even the labourers to take land on 
seasonal lease on reasonable rentals. The political 
empowerment of the rural poor is a substantial 
reality owing to the regular holding of panchayat 
elections, as nowhere else in India, which represents 
the decentralised and democratic process. Public 
funds for investment in rural projects are now to a 
large extent managed through these local elected 
bodies and the nature of the projects is determined 
by them. There is a new sense of dignity and 
confidence among the labouring people in the 
villages, and all this is reflected in economic 
indicators as well. Despite a higher rate of population 
growth than before indepedence, the per capita 
food output has been rising in West Bengal. The 


(Continued on page 30) 
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‘Vhouglt “Movements 


There have been crowds 
Ovations overwhelmed me 
I rejoice 

Yet in my secret space 
Alone | dance 

To the gaze of the unseen. 


Dreams are fleeting 
Across the mirror 

Of my soul 

Awake, their shadows 
Trouble me. | 


Upon my heart 

A song resounds 
Alas | cannot capture 
The haunting tune. 


Thoughtlessly man 
Axed the tall tree 

He knew not 

That he split my heart 
Asunder. 


There is darkness 
Upon the earth 

/ search in vain 
For a spark. 


The voice lingers 
He whom I loved 
left me 

his song. 
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Nostalgia shakes me 
As 1 gaze 

Upon the quivering 
leaves 

Of the peepul tree. 


The dark clouds 
Cling to the storm 
Moments before 
They are shattered. 


In the whirlpool 
Of Dance 

/ find my 

Still centre. 


My love 
Between us 
Only silence 
Speaks. 


Yesterday's memories 
Gift me 

the promises of 
Tomorrow. 


Sadly | say goodbye 
To the cool breeze 
of winter 

And turn to find 

The first fragrance 
of Spring. 


Mrinalini Sarabhai 
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Hindutva in Perspective 
RAJNI KOTHARI 


year after December 6, 1992 | should like to 

recapture in brief the argument that | had 
developed in several articles published in Indian 
newspapers since the demolition of the Babri Masjid 
and try to dwell deeper inio how we have allowed 
ourselves and our culture—most of all, the "Hindu" 
culture—to be hijacked by Hindutva. 

My basic argument has been two-fold: that the 
upsurge of Hindutva represents a complete distortion 
of Hindu tradition and way of life and that it hides 
the power struggle within the Hindu society reflected 
in the backlash of upper caste Brahminic social 
groups against the of late upwardly mobile lower 
castes and communities (the Dalits, the Adivasis 
and the Backward Classes). 

| have long argued that thanks largely to the 
composite culture evolved in the Inter-mix of race, 
ethnicity and belief systems, we have developed a 
unique cutlural blend of pluralism and that for us 
pluralism was not a mere political construct for a 
functioning democracy; it was basic to our very 
conception of a social order. Whenever | had 
written along these lines | had felt proud and 
positive about the democratic fibre of our society. In 
fact | had argued that this is why there was such a 
"perfect fit" between our inherited culture and our 
adopted institutions. | still think there is something 
unique about us, about the inherent diversity of our 
. beings in a world becoming so uniform and 

homogenous. December 6, of course, has rudely 
upset this applecart of ideas and vision. It has 
thrown up the most serious challenge to the 
democratic forces in our society, more serious than 
anything we have faced so far. 

The issue we face now Is: what is the spiritual 
content of this pluralism? Wasn't the argument of 
the “perfect fit” based on a certain conception of 
Hindu tradition itself, the fact that it was an 
internally pluralistic culture that was then extended 
not just to the operation of modern institutions but 
also to other social segments (the Muslims, the 
Christians, the Parsis), that its baslc character 
consisted in being a non-centralising, non-unitary, 
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non-homogenising unity, a real unity, organic and 
eclectic, unlike the facile unities of the modern 
Semitic world? And, more than all this, that it was 
thanks largely to such a character of the core 
culture, that the Indian state too had acquired a 
pluralist character. 

December 6 has changed it all—the nature of the 
Indian polity of course but also the nature of Indian 
culture, even more the nature of Indian conceptions 
of religion and religiosity. Hinduism too has suffered 
a coup d'etat, a profound about-turn, an erosion of 
both substance and form. December 6 has dealt a 
mortal blow to a long-nurtured culture that has so 
often been described as a "way of life" (precisely 
the way democracy is described) in which the only 
religious forms were a whole variety of rituals, the 
chanting of mantras, the holding ofa whole variety 
of festivals and celebrations in whlch a unique 
interplay of very diverse and oten disparate streams 
of thought and erudition was brought to the people 
at large, the versatile spontaneity of it all, diverse 
voices getting submerged into one continuous 
exploration of the unknown. 

How far should one allow this undermining of a 
"great tradition"? And that in the name of religion? 
A large number of critical reactions to December 6 
have come from modem “secular’ Hindus who 
neither understand Hinduism nor have any clear 
conception of secularism. They do not belong to the 
"great tradition"; they have been for so long 
alienated from it. Hence the accusation of "pseudo- 
secularism” by L.K. Advani is not by itself ill-placed. 
What is ill-placed is Advani's own conception of 
Hinduism which amounts to pseudo-Hinduism, a 
clear violation of the basic tenets of a tradition that 
is at bottom so humane, so pluralistic, so enormously 
anti-Semitic, clearly rejecting a centralising and 
homogenlsing (“unifying”) sectarianism. Advani's 
pseudo-Hinduism affirms precisely this other mode 
of sectarianism that genuine Hinduism has all along 
rejected. 


+ 


BUT December 6 also. represents something 
deeper—a power struggle within Hindu society. It 
has often been argued by those who have kept in 
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touch with the BJP leadership and the thinking in 
the RSS that the acceptance of the Mandir (Ram 
Janmabhoomi) platform emerged as a calculated 
reaction against Mandal (this refers to the federal 
Commission that recommended reservation In 
government jobs to socially disadvantaged people). 

Those who interpret L.K. Advani's rath yatra by 
the BJP and everything that followed it as a mere 
effort to get more votes underestimate the fact that 
this reaction was more social than political. The 
RSS In particular has been dominated by upper 
caste Hindus and has had in more ways than one a 
"Brahminic" mission. It has been a mission to 
provide the Indian state with both a philosophy and 
a social purpose and enable it to acquire a strong 
and "hard" body to Itself. 

Given this orientation, it is not surprising that at 
certain times the RSS preferred to back Indira 
Gandhi than the Jan Sangh or the BJP. It is also 
not surprising that it was not quite at ease with 
either the Jan Sangh joining the Janata coalition 
after the Emergency (though the RSS cadres were 
very active against the Emergency) or the later 
support extended by the BJP to the National Front 
Govemment or even the attempt by the BJP when it 
left the Janata Party in 1980 to project itself along 
secular and “Gandhian socialist" lines. Even so, it 
had reconciled itself to the idea of complementary 
but distinct roles for the RSS and the BJP and was 
also looking forward to the BJP's rise to political 
power and to the running of governments—and 
ultimately the government at the Centre—as these 
would help provide conditions for carrying out its 
basic mission. 

What it could not take or swallow was the 
adoption of the Mandal Commission Report by the 
National Front Government which was till then 
supported by the BJP. This is when the pressure 
from the VHP on the hardliners in the BJP and RSS 
to ditch the National Front Government and move 
along a distinctly different path—broadly described 
as Hindutva—was mounted. For this the so-far 
dormant issue of constructing a Mandir at Ram 
Janmabhoomi at Ayodhya was rekindled, reviving 
the old memories of demolition of temples by the 
Moghul rulers. 

In short, the Mandir reaction to Mandal was no 
less than a Brahminic backlash against the lower 
and the backward castes. But it simultaneously 
became a backlash against the Muslims both 
because of the traditionally anti-Muslim stance of 
the RSS after the partition of India, now revived by 
the proposed building of the Mandir by removing the 
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Babri Masjid, and because of the politicians 
associated with the Mandal movement who had, 
sometimes overplaying their act, courted the support; 
of the Muslims, particularly in UP and Delhi, as well 
as elsewhere. 

That the middle class reaction against the 
Mandal proposal came down particularly on the 
Dalits (the Scheduled Castes) made the backlash 
one of pitching the Brahminic and upper caste 
sections against the Dalits, the backward castes 
and the Muslims all together. The full play of this 
came out in the brutal killings in Bombay where the 
lower caste and slum-dwelling Hindus became as 
much targets of Shiv Sena assaults as were the 
Muslims. 

Brahminism by itself can be a very elevating, 
scholarly and even “otherworldly” pursuit. That is 
what it was supposed to. So is the “saffron” colour . 
with its renunciatory message. That today all this , 
has given way to a set of symbols bent upon 
undermining the essential pluralism and eclecticism 
of Indian society and of Hinduism itself is, of 
course, a result of the evident failure of "secular" 
politics of the Congress party, and of other Opposition 
parties, many of whom have also nurtured communal 
and obscuranist elements. No less responsible is 
the thoroughly mindless fanaticism of segments of 
the Muslim leadership and the continuous growth of 
terrorism in various parts of the country which has 
also thrived on religious symbolism. 

It would be wholly erroneous to blame the Hindu 
fundamentalists alone for the growth of obscurantist 
politics in the country. And yet, if one were to meet 
the challenge of December 6, one must go into the 
social dynamics that lies behind the increasing 
tendency to use so-called "secular' politics for — 
promoting sectarian and communal ends, a tendency 
that has today lent so much legitimacy to the 
movement branded as Hindutva. 


* 


DECEMBER 6 would not have sent the shock 
waves it has if it had been an isolated act of 
desecration, vandalism and fanaticism. However 
heinous the act of demolition of the Babri Masjid, it 
is not as if there have not been such other acts in 
the history of mankind. For some of us—and not 
just the Muslims of India and the world—it may be 
more than we can take but if we are to properly 
grasp the full import of the event, we need to ask 
how we allowed ourselves to be brought to this 
pass and we ought to do this by going beyond mere 
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fault-finding even of the most horrid kind such as 
the carefully planned desecration by sections of the 


wA. Sangh Parivar (many of whom continue to defend— 


even rejoice at—the sacrilege commited by them, 
often with alacrity), the complicity of the leadership 
of the Centre, the neglect and apathy of the 
"secularists" and their being taken for a ride by 
false and fraudulent promises by the Kalyan Singh 
Government. 

The causes of the desecration may have to be 
found outside and beyond the collective neurosis of 
Hindutva that has afflicted the polity and the 
society. A more comprehensive understanding of 
the irresponsible drift of the "ship of state" and 
wanton undermining of the democratic pluralist 
order commited to a self-reliant polity and economy 
and its hijacking by both outsiders and insiders 
towards wholly new and alien directions is needed. 
Bere latter consist of colonising or recolonising the 

ountry based on the seductive chimera of a golden 
future through globalisation of not just the economy 
but the culture as a whole (on the one hand) and 
forcing it towards a monolithic "rashtra" through 
mind control and spread of a fear psychosis vis-a- 
vis the social and religious diversity of the country 
(on the other). We need to think of all this if we are 
to come to grips with the post-Hindutva polity and 
evolve a strategy to decisively deal with it. 

| have elsewhere laid out the picture of erosion of 
institutions, alienation and marginalisation of large 
sections of society, growing polarisation resulting in 
the phenomenon of "two Indias", the build-up 
towards a theory that the poor are dispensable, a 
no less powerful build-up of the theory that "there is 
. no alternative” to the dominant corporate capitalist 
model (the TINA hypothesis), the virtual end of a 
pluralist perspective on social and economic policy, 
the rise of a hegemonic thrust provided by the new 
version of the Bretton Woods institutions and the 
new model of a "world order" and, in and through 
all this, the growth of and preference for a 
hegemonic structure of both thinking and governing, 
undermining the complex interplay of a civil society 
that had crystallised over centuries and paving the 
way for a new ideology of crypto-nationalism 
preached from a combination of the Pulpit, the 
Market, the University and the Electoral Machine. 
Through them all ! have tried to propose the thesis 
of a fundamental loss of structure in the 
s arrangements of both civil society and the state, a 
loss of structure that has gone hand in hand with 
the outburst of raw passion, violence and fanaticism 
based on hatred and contempt for the "Other", 
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producing a deep vacuum in civil society, a vacuum 
that is then used and abused by largely if not wholly 
new forces, the full understanding of which may 
continue to elude us for a long time to come. 


* 


ONE way of comprehending these forces could be 
by seeing and understanding that we are being 
visited by completely new visions, each of them 
meant to correct structural distortions and ideological 
constructs that are impeding progress towards a 
more stable and secure future, a future that is more 
rooted and in keeping with the Indian genius, at 
once more authentic and anchored In Indian tradition 
and heritage and capable of reordering the whole 
national enterprise. In short, converting the country 
into something else. Something we have not known 
so far or contemplated because we were hesitant to 
do so. Thls was because of the continuing hold of 
liberal values, the pseudo-secularism that had been 
ingrained in us and our incapacity to be hard- 
headed and pui diverse segments of society, 
especlally the minorities and the militants from 
recalcitrant regions like Punjab and Kashmir, Assam 
and the North-East, in their place. 

Such a vision of the future based on a new 
resurgence of nationalism is, interestingly, not 
counterposed against the advocacy of globalisation 
based on integration into a “world order’, a world 
marketplace and a world strategic and security fix 
that are being handed down to us from Westem 
think-tanks. Nor does this vision leave any scope 
for or any expansion of spaces to civil society, 
indigenous cultures and traditions, our knowledge of 
ecology and our long nurtured expertise in things 
like land and water management. in fact the 
Westemers are being assured that the new economic 
package—and its technological wherewithals—will 
continue in full form under the BJP. There is also a 
downplaying of things like swadeshi and resistance 
to multinationals. 

The fact is that neither the vislon of globalisation 
nor the vislon of Hindutva is based on any clear 
theory of social change that is rooted in our own 
history. Neither of them has emanated from the 
historical process that has been shaping over the 
last two hundred years or more. Both are 
unconcerned about existing parameters of human 
endeavour, available institutions, or any basic 
understanding of either structure or. process, 
producing deep uncertaintly and anxiety about how 
things are likely to shape, a widespread feeling of 
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instability and, as far as the vast masses of people 
are concerned, little scope in the arrangements that 
are being envisaged for them and their children, the 
coming generations of the poor, the backward, the 
tribal and such others, the young mothers and the 
women left to fend for themselves. Traditional caste 
and tribal identities are being undermined while no 
new "civic" identities are being generated and 
nourished. 


* 


MEANWHILE, major efforts—institutional, ideological, 
mobilisationa.—that were at work at the grassroots 
and in intellectual thinking for moving out of 
hegemonic structures and pattems of domination 
have been weakened, in parts undermined, and to a 
considerable extent delegitimised. One reason why 
these "movements" have failed to generate a truly 
alternative combination of theory and praxis and the 
reason why "new visions" seem to be casting some 
spell on the middle class mind and large sections of 
the mass media may lie in what needs to be clearly 
grasped and boldly stated—the failure of major 
theoretical constructs (often called "paradigms") of 
historical change that have ruled the roost for a long 
time now. These range from modern science which 
lies at the root of the promise of the European 
Enlightenment, the modern state which was 
supposed to liberate the human spirit from both 
tradition and states of conflict that had for long held 
back the human potential from realising itself, class 
and class consciousness which were supposed to 
deal with the inequities and injustices produced by 
the role of certain vested interests that had taken 
control of the state and through it the scientific and 


knowledge components of it and, in recent decades, 
the theoretical construct of "development", principally 
economic development but social development as^s 
well, that was to catalyse the human urge to 
prosper and excel and accumulate through the 
mechanisms of the state and the market, in the 
process mobilising the high towers of modem 
science. 

Powerful as the grand theory and vision that 
emerged out of these various constructs was, it 
failed to provide the basis of social transformatlon, 
and of identity. Science got degenerated into a 
monolithic, homogenising, elitist technological fix in 
the hands of a class of technocrats and experts and 
economists. The state became a corrupt bureaucratic 
enterprise which also failed to carry out its original 
mission of controlling strife and criminalilty. 

As for class and class consciousness, instead of . 
steering the full dialectic of human history through. 
the instrumentality of modern science and technology _ 
as had been envisaged by Marx, these got 
sidetracked Into an apolitical vision of "development" 
which has been hijacked by a bloated and parasitic 
presence of a middle class (the only world class 
that there is) which, unwilling to stand the rigours 
and discipline of the diverse states that had 
assumed charge of post-colonial societies, has 
moved to accept globalisation as a way out against 
which the theorlsts of class conflict flnd themselves 
groping—if not already defeated by a powerful 
combination of the multinationals and the regimes in 
much the most of the formerly sociallst and Third 
World countries. 

This is the background of the present vacuum In 
which the forces of Hindutva are making a powerful | 
dent in Indian polity. = 





Jyoti Basu : Permanent Settlement in Bengal 
(Continued from page 24) 


immense potential for minor Irrigation is being 
tapped. The economists tell us that the highest rate 
of growth in the whole of India, of value addition in 
agriculture during the last ten years, has been in 
Bengal which has surpassed Punjab on this indicator. 
All this does not add up to anything approaching a 
Socialist revolution: rather, it is a degree of 
stabilisation of the small peasant pronuetgn and a 
guarantee of their basic livelihood. 

Lord Cornwallis believed that since the prosperity 
of the zamindars was bound up with that of their 
ryots they would, for the sake of their own interests, 
always look after the welfare of the ryots under 


them. But his expectations were belied. In records 
we find numerous letters, petitions, memoranda 
from collectors, judges, magistrates, missionaries 
about the zamindari oppression. So, whatever the 
theory and principle of the Permanent Settlement 
might have been, the zamindars never relaxed their 
tyrannical hold over the ryots. This was borne out 
by the great renaissance figure Raja Rammohan 
Roy who, when called upon to record his evidence 
before a Committee of the Parliament, stated: 


when grain is abundant, and therefore, cheap, they are 
obliged to sell thelr whole produce to satisfy the demands 
of their landlords, and to subsist themselves by thelr own 
labour...In short, such is the melancholy of agricultural 
labourers, that It always gives me greatest pain to allude it. 
| Nu 
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Swaraj on the Cross 
V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


T1 hen Tilak demanded ‘Swaraj is my birthright’, 
W he would hardly have apprehended that Free 
India of his dream would be occupied by corporate 
armies under guise of investments and imports or 
that Delhi's moghuls would surrender to Fund-Bank 
. conditionalities fatalisticaily. Mahatma Gandhi, who 
shared the anguish of the lacerated lives of the rural 
millions, led the masses to militant unity and 
struggle for independence, beholding the brown 
rulers of Bharat and yuppie-type middie classes of 
towns and cities, would have gone on a fast unto 
death. But with one difference: now, he would, with 
«. unconcern, be allowed to die a swadeshi death! 

Jawaharlal, if he reincarnates, will be stunned to 
discover a different India ready to scuttle the 
fundamentals of self-reliance and repudiate the 
strategy of a strong public sector base, willing to 
anathematise all socialistic goals and betray with 
Judas finesse, the Nehruvian vision and jettison 
India’s anti-imperialist and NAM stance, using the 
facility and felicity of double-speak diction like 
privatisation, market-friendliness, liberalisation, 
globalisation and what not. A new regime has come 
willing to genuflect bhaktifully before Dollar Almighty 
and the high priest in the White House! Indiraji, 
proud to unbend before US bully tactics and 
.implementing an agenda of nationalising key 
industries, banks, insurance and coal, will, if back to 
life, be shocked at the sombre spectacle of 
dismantlement of the public sector, humiliation in 
foreign policy and nonentitisation within the NAM. 
More galling is the role of the international mendicant, 
getting Yankee-kicked over human rights record, 
Kashmir policy, space rocketry technology with 
Russian collaboration, and nuclear self-respect. 
Even Rajiv Gandhi's ghost, with the spirit of Bharat 
Mahan, would have protested against the intimidatory 
Super and Special 301 of the US Trade Law and 
interference with our sovereignty even on matters 
like despatch of goods to Cuba and trade with 
countries allergic to the US. 

Those who struggled for independence and 
played a creative role to build a brave new Bharat, if 
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risen from the grave, will find a creamy layer in 
power addicted to the "West is best' cult. The MNCs 
have drugged the Indian elite with Western pleasures 
and Bofors spin-offs—rather, Westoxication— 
abandoning all concern for the girl child instantly 
killed on birth, the tribal maid sold in weekly fairs, 
the pariahs and panchamas drowned or driven out 
in the name of Development (!) and the rural 
agrestics and urban shantie masses dismissed as 
non-persons. The Founding Fathers and freedom- 
fighters and the great architects of Bharat like 
Nehru and Patel would not have thought, even in 
their most pessimistic mood, that their successors 
in power who now ‘strut and fret the hour would 
make cash corruption and rigged election the most 
ubiquitous political industry. More tragic is the 
Nehrucidal reversal of socialist policy, foreign policy, 
nationalisation strategy and the creation of an 
egalitarian social order founded on self-reliance and 
the fighting creed of eradication of poverty. 

"The most unkindest cut of all' is this irreversible 
change, wrought by the Narasimha Rao rule within 
five years of the Nehru centenary. During that year, 
the whole nation, led by Delhi's Ceasars, quoted 
Nehru, praised him to the high heavens and painted 
his words and deeds as the founding philosophy of 
Bharat. But today Nehru has been demonetised, 
the Jawahar passion for the socialist pattern has 
been struck out of the official lexicon. Antony's 
oration comes to mind: 

But yesterday the word of Caesar might 


Have stood against the world, now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence 


+ 


A requiem for swaraj in less than half a century is 
too treacherous, if true—and that is the charge the 
silent masses, not the noisy Party mafia and the 
lapdog media, make. No institution of democracy is 
now free, what with the strong post-modern winds 
of change blowing from Washington, the super- 
capital of the unipolar world; and vassalage is writ in 
invisible ink where once Gandhi quietly said: 'Quit 
India', and the Congress of then militantly gave the 
call to ‘do or die’. Today, Indian humanity is 
allenated from the blessings of Independence. The 
age of the Gandhians and Nehruvians is gone. 
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"That of sophisters, economists, and calculators, 
has succeeded' The honest intellectuals, the 
disillusioned masses, the have-not children and 
terrorised Dalits and tribal sisters are dumb while 
the dominant mafla in politics and business, the 
bureaucracy, the police and the underworld are 
strident about privatisation alias predation, libera- 
lisation alias lawless exploitation, market friendliness, 
that is, pick-pocketing as a fundamental right of 
foreigners here, and globalisation which, in glorious 
newspeak dictlon, hides the fact that Gargantuan 
multinationals and cartels, facing recession at home, 
are being welcomed with garlands to invest, import, 
inseminate our culture with violence, noxious 
pollution and the invisible terrorism of America Inc.! 
After the Union Carbide disaster and the warrant 
against Anderson remaining unexecuted, it is obvious 
that foreign corporations are beyond Indian Justice 
and jurisdiction and yet they play with the lives of 
the poor, with social control laws proving impotent! 

Development is now a dangerous word and 
spells doom to the weaker sector. ‘Progress’, 
through Pepsi-Coca Cola and other exploitative 
giants and native compradors, is hastening the 
process of recolonisation. But times will change; 
people will awake; farmers will agitate; Cargills will 
quit and the Bastille will break. Burke once said: 

Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the 

fieid ring with their importunate chink, whilst thousands of 

great cattle, reposed beneath the shadow of the British oak, 

chew the cud and are silent, pray do not imagine that those 

who make the noise are the only Inhabitants of the field, 

that, of course, they are many in number; or that, after all, 

they are other than the litte, shrivelled, meagre, hopping, 

though loud and troublesome, insects of the hour 

Do our parliamentarians realise the peril to the 
Indian people if foreign domination over our aviation 
industry, pharmaceutical production, agricultural 
development and environmental protection, controls 
our lives and if foreign firms from countries with 
military might and diplomatic threats occupy our 
economy? Please remember that even in the US 
the great cartels, with camivorous appetite and 
profit hunger, control government rather than be 
controlled by it. 

No one has dealt with these matters more bluntly 
than Woodrow Wilson. 

During his first campaign for the Presidency he 
said: 

The masters of the government of the United States are the 

combined capitalists and manufacturers .of the United 

States.. 

It is written over every Intimate page ofthe record of 

Congress, it is written all through the history of conferences 

at the White House, that the suggestions of economic 

policy have come from one source, not from many 


sources .. The government of the United States at present 
Is a foster child of the special Interests. 
(America, inc. by Morton Mintz and Jerry S. Cohen, page 
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Today, after Reagen and Bush and during the 
Clinton era stung by market recession, the industrial 
giants are dead set to exploit us and Manmohan—a 
man with spotless integrity—offers our market as a 
gift. 
The future will impeach the present rulers and 
when a radical restoration of the value-set our 
Founding Deed had inscribed on January 26, 1950 
takes place, some Indian Edmund Burke may (as 
J.P. Narayan in ill-health mildly did) rise to say: 

! impeach him in the name of the people of india, whose 

nghts he has trodden under foot, and whose country he has 

turned into a desert Lastly, in the name of human nature 
itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name of every age, 

in the name of every rank, | Impeach the common enemy 

and oppressor of all! ` 

This is all futurology of which Gandhiji had a _ 
premonition when he was asked for a message 
when Indian Independence was dawning. Mahatmalji 
quietly said: ‘| have run dry.’ Fortysix years later, his 
feeble voice Is echoed everywhere in the provinces, 
hills and valleys amidst security scams, lawless 
denationalisation and entry of private corporations 
and foreign banks with dubious credentials. 

Will our legislative sovereignty be surrendered 
under pressure and nationalisation of banks, 
insurance, air travel and even basic industries be 
abandoned to placate Clinton and Capitol Hill? 
What a fall, my countrymen! | conclude with Dr 
Ambedkars intriguing speculation and prophetic 
worry when he told the Constituent Assembly in his 


final address: 
But my mind is so full of the future of our country that | feel | 
ought to take this occasion to give expression to some of 
my reflections thereon. On 26th January, 1950, India will be 
an independent country. (Cheers) What would happen to 
her independence? Will she maintain her independence or 
will she lose it again? 


The point is that she once lost the independence she had. 
Will she lose it a second time? It is this thought which 
makes me most anxious for the future. What perturbs me 
greatly is the fact that not only has India once before lost 
her independence, but she lost it by the infidelity and 
treachery of some of her own people 


+ 


WILL Dunkel be signed under Yankee diktat? Will 
the law of patents be rewritten to order? No drinking 
water for tens of thousands of villages! But the 
North Block is busy about import of scotch for five- 
star consumers! Look at the inhuman scenario 
realistically painted by Usha Rai, with none to 
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protest. Let me quote her: 


"x 





As Macdonalds, Coca Cola, Tobleron and Mars chocolates, 
Cargtil seeds and all the goodies of the West flood the 
indian market, as multinahonals move in and economic 
lIberalisation has cash boxes tinkling, my heart cries for the 
liberalisation's forsaken child. 

He was 14 or maybe 15 He had no legs, so he dragged 
himself on his hands, his bare bottom scrapping the tarred 
road of New Deihi Painfully he hauled himself between 
cars at the traffic Junction as dust and polluton choked an 
early winter twilight 

Maruti 1000s, slinky Mercedez and three-wheelers, carrying 
the city's upper crust, rolled past largely oblivious But 
compelled to stop by the traffic fight, some did lower the 
windows of their air-conditoned cars 


Another day, another traffic light, it was another teenager. 
He was suffering from a terrible skin disease caused by a 
deficiency. Instead of belng given medical care and food he 
was made to stand naked to evoke the kind of pity which 
opens purse strings. 

For several weeks a man with a shrivelled stump of an arm, 
hanging out of his shirt, has been dangling his infirmity 
before cars in a desperate bid to pick up a few rupees for 
those who will determine if he has eamed enough to get a 
night meal. 

Last year at the helght of winter when everyone was 
wearing a sweater plus a coat a man who had no legs was 


a shirt was given, he was stripped of it and made to beg 

again at another intersection. 

India's market economy had left these dregs of humanity 

untouched. The Bill to make beggars responsible citizens 

was gathenng dust In some bureaucrat's shelf in Shastri 

Bhavan. It did not merit the attention of those opening up 

India's market economy. But the parasites who thrive by 

peddling human misery were making their pile as Imported 

cars rolled past and overfed kids munched on joint-venture 
chocolates. 
(indan Express, October 27, 1993 at p 10} 

NEP ‘red in tooth and claw indeed! 

How come Narasimha Rao, with a long nationalist 
tradition and experience under a socialist 
Constitution, suffers from amnesia on his ascent to 
the high office of the Prime Minister? Is it a riddle 
wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma? Why 
should Bharat be a soft state? Dear Narasimha 
Hao, see the writing on the wall. The people must 
and will rise when they realise their united power. 
Humans matter, not dollars and marks and yen for 
yen. Victor Hugo's words are a caveat: 

There is one thing stronger than all the armies in the world: 

and that is an idea whose time has come. 

The Indian people's demand for social Justice is 


left naked to beg with a lom cloth to protect him. Even when the militant idea that struggles to be born. 


Timely Documents in the Current Context 
NEW FROM THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FOR HOUSING RIGHTS (NCHHR) 


1. DRAFT PEOPLE’S BILL OF HOUSING RIGHTS—A Proposed Constitutional Amendment to make 
adequate housing a Fundamental Right, and a detailed “Housing Rights Bill” to give that teeth. 


Released in July 1992 after a six year process of workshops, consultations and discussions in many parts of the country, 
at all levels from the village and basti to the national, and among many sections of society, the Housing Rights Bill attempts 
to give concrete form to the People's Bill of Housing Rights that was envisioned when the NCHR was set up in July-August 
1986. It has been drafted by a Legal Working Group set up by the NCHR, with Justice V.R. Krishna Iyer as the Chairperson 
and Justice P.S. Poti as the Chief Draftsperson, and with members coming from many different backgrounds. 

The document released is the first public draft, and is released towards generating a further round of all-India debate of 
this important people's issue, especially in the current context, and towards critical examination of the draft before 
submission to Parliament as a PEOPLE'S BILL. The first rouud of feedback to the NCHR is requested by the end of this 
year. 

26 pp, English, Rs 30/US $ 6 per copy, plus post and packaging. Subsidised version available to genuine individual 
activists, students, small non-funded organisations, etc. Other language versions, and popular booklets, under preparation. 
Write to enquire. 

2. Sapping India—SAPPING THE INDIAN PEOPLE: The Impact of the IMF Structural Adjustment Package 
on Housing and Living Conditions in India. 

A 64 page, heavily-illustrated booklet, full of tables. The NCHR lays out why and how housing and living conditions are 
being severely affected by the current economic policies--and how this particular process is serving to severely sap the 
economic, social and political life of local communities and of the country as a whole. And therefore why this aspect requires 
special attention. 

Rs 15/ US $ 5, plus post and packaging. Subsidised version available, as above. Write to enquire. 


Available From: 
NCHR Campaign Secretariat, 
Flat 117 Bldg no 8, Dr Baliga Nagar, Jasmine Mill Road, Mahim (East), 
Bombay 400 017, India 
Also available from regional contact addresses--write to enquire. 
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A Fascinating Study of 


Fundamentalisms 


LK. GUJRAL 


he American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
T. with the financial support from John D. & 
Catherine T. Macarthur Foundation, has sponsored 
a very fascinating study about the global spread of 
fundamentalisms. Some 150 scholars have by now 
authored three of the six projected volumes: The 
Fundamentalisms Observed; The Fundamentaalisms 
and Society; and The Fundamentalisms and State. 
The core group comprises of a Sikh political 
scientist, a Shia legal expert, an Egyptian historian 
"and an American feminist. 
A media review says: 
Together, various authors have analysed fundamentalist 
groups that are often at odd with one another but unified in 
their pursuit of political power Usually (thter quest) is 
peaceful, but occasionally their ‘fight-back philosophy 
leads to riots, terrorism and death. 
Since 
everything in the fundamentalists’ world is We versus 
Them, god versus Satan, Black versus White.. to be 
persecuted or spoken against is a sign (that) they have the 
Truth . 
It is interesting to note—though sadly—that 
.. In the tumult of India, half a world away, hundreds of 
Muslims and Hindus die dunng the week of nots, when a 
sacred mosque is destroyed .. 
The scholastic team believes that such riots or 
be it the Rescue protest and picketting of the 


~ abortion clinics, "both are tied-to fundamentalism, 
one of the world’s fastest-growing religious 


K. 


movements". All such movements, despite their 
inter-se differences, "want to change society, and 
they believe (that) that and they alone have the 
answer...". Even while all these religious zealots 
"emphasise non-violence" they can always find an 


escape hatch: 
@ statement in a holy boek, a teaching of a guru (that may 
say) when the faith itself is under moral attack, one must 
plck up the sword.. . 
And when they do so they frequently make 


headlines “to cause excitement and encourage : 


irrationality'. The examples are several: 
Radical religious Zionists who have pushed for (terntonal) 
expansion; Islamic groups In Egypt, whose disciples were 


The author, a prominent political figure, was the 


Minister for External Affairs in the National Front 
Government (1989-90). 





convicted (some were recently executed) or tryping to 

topple the Government... . 

A disturbed opinion in the United States was 
blaming a blind Mullah—Sheikh Omar Abdul 
Rehman—for his preachings that may have caused 
the World Trade Centre explosions. The Adminis- 
tration has thought it expedient to arrest him on 
charge of making a mis-declaration in the immigration 
visa application that may result in his expulsion 
from the country. 

Prof Marty, Director of the study, has told the 
media that a lot of motivational resemblance between 
these activities and those of the 

„Vishwa Hindu Parishad, the cultural arm of the Hindu 
nationalist party, ted to the destruction of Muslim mosque 
and riots last December .. 
He added: 
Fundamentalism is one of the world's two fastest growing 
religious movements-—(the other ts pentecostalism)-—(that) 
thrive In turbulent times. in the midst of upheaval..when the 
regular regime can't fulfil their promises, funadmentalisms 
have great opportunities ..they make promises and they fill 
the void. 

As often seen, the fundamentalists are "...very 
savvy politically..they are shrewd observers and 
imitators of secular politiclans...". Even when their 
messages are obscurantist and outdated "they 
think modern communications and technology are 
perfectly fine to be manipulated for the glory of 
(their) God....". 


+ 


IT is important to differentiate between the 


fundamentalists and the religious cuts. 
.A cult usualy arises around one chistmatic figure or 
family...and the cultista tend to be apocalyptic (who say), 
we are in crisis, we are the chosen and the end is coming. . 
But the 
..fundamentalists are not focussed on tomorrow as the end 
of the world, they want to rebulld society in the Image of a 
sacred Naton or a homeland. 
Even while 
the funadarnentalists may not share a religious doctrine, 
they seek to create a world that fits one profile: it is 
patriarchal or anti-feminist, so God is always male and the 
man in the family is the ultimate authority, it is ant- 
pluralistic, ant-liberal, so freedom only makes sense in the 
context of sacred... 
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The fundamentalists 

..need scapegoats..an opposihon.a fol personrficatien 

of a force coming on all the time, so they are fighting 

against a world operated by rational principles whether that 

is market economy, human rights or a Government that 

accepts the separation of religion and poirtios... 

The fundamentalists are always "averse to ahy 
compromise" since they believe that “if we give up 
anything, we'll lose everything...so fór them there , 
are no negotiations. ..". 

What has the future in store for them and the 
rest of the society? Prof. Appleby—a coordinator of 
the team—predicted that 

the fundamentalists’ hardtine attitude will shake the world in 

upcoming decades. They are golng to ripping up 

Governments. They will win some Governments. They will 

change some Constitutions There will be a tot of turmoil .. 

But apart from this study one notices that such a 


e A Demolition Pre-Planned 
e Death, Destruction, Displacement 
* e Abdication of the State 

e Feeble Voice of Protest 
ge Crisis of the Ruling Class 

e Paralysis of Liberalism 

e Siridency of Hindutva 

e Emerging Fascist Threat 


What Do The Children Say? : 
pp. 278, Rs 150/$20 


What Do We Tell Our Children? 
pp. 390, Rs 250/$30 


A document in two volumes on the 
razing of the Babri Masjid and its , 
impact on the nation and its people, 
compiled from news and views 
published in the English Press 


Published by : 

FORUM FOR THE FUTURE OF OUR 
CHILDREN 

W2C (R) 2/2 Phase IV B 

Golf Green Urban Complex 
Calcutta 700 045 


Also avaliabie at select book stores in Calcutta’ 
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prospect is already horrifying even for a conservative 
regime like the one in Saudi Arabla. Perhaps in 
panic some leading members of its ruling elite went 
to the extent of recently Inviting a leading Egyptian 
Marxist, Lufti Al Kouli, to deliver series of lectures. 
He told a highly placed audience—that included the 
Crown Prince Abdullah Ibn Abdulaziz and other 
members of the Royal family that “worldly values 
beyond Islam should be components of contem- 
porary Arab culture”. While he pleaded that “there 
are .elements of Arab civilisation that lle outside 
Islam...", a zealot from the audience cried: “Mr Lufti 
repent to God.” But he was shouted down by others 
in the audience. 

Here it must be understood that traditionalism is 
not a synonym of fundamentalism. 

..Since militant islam (ists) not only denounces Arab 

nationalism but (also) demand that good Muslims—above 

all, the Saudi Government—should renounce all contacts 

with the world of ideas... 

As an editorial in the Middle East International ` 
said: 

.. the Saudi Royals see this as a threat, not only to their 

own position but to all hopes that the Arab and Muslim 

world will ever be able to match the power and achievements 

of the West. 

Such a prospect also galls them since they see 
that 

.. Iran, while attempting to undermine them by denouncing 

thelr moderation and softness towards the West, is (itself) 

trying to rebuild ts economy with Western help... 

Yousseff M. Ibrahim writing recently in The New 
York Times, pointed out that 

.. The phenomenon of questioning the motives, ams and 

methods was evident this winter in the Cairo Book Farr, 

where terrorism and fundamentalism were topics of multiple 

debates and round tables, and where Islamists often found 

themselves on the defensive 

Obviously, the identity debate has come to 
acquire a lot of attention. Prof Hamad Al Turki of 
the King Saud Unviersity pertinently says: 

.. The crisis we live in is a viclous struggle between 

individuals, organised, groups and Arab regimes over the 

answers to fateful questions that deal with ‘who we are: are 

we Muslims? Are we Arab nationalists? Or are we all of 

this, or parts of it? 

This, in no way, implles that any consensus has 


. emerged. But two important issues are drawing a 


great deal of discussion: one, of course, being the 
relationship of the Arab regimes with the West 
(described as evil) that brings in the issue of religion 
and culture; and two, whether the pluralistic Western 
values were an attack against their religion. A 
learned Professor of Theology in Jeddah University, 
Sheikh Abdullah Bin Biyah, has argued that "the 
notion that majority should rule and the notion of the 
political party are all Western notions...". E. 
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Kashmir: The Quest for Independence 


AMRIK SINGH 


hould J&K have gone with India, Pakistan or 
been an independent state? This was a live 
issue even in 1947. If Maharaja Hari Singh did not 
opt to go with India or Pakistan, one reason might 
have been, as is generally believed, that he was 
indecisive. An equally important reason was that he 
as well as a large number of people in that state 
seriously entertained the notion that once the British 
leave, Kashmir should be independent. 





| 
Maharaja Hari Singh had himself entertained this 


notion. Sheikh Abdullah was a little more realistic 
, insofar as he recognised that his first priority was to 
scok release from the iron control of the Maharaja 
and this particular aspect of independence could be 
taken up a little later. That is why it was after the 
. Maharaja had been made to abdicate that the 
Sheikh started talking of an independent Kashmir. It 
is not possible to go into details in regard to how the 
idea was put forward tentatively, then projected 
seriously and ultimately led to the ousting of Sheikh 
Abdullah from power in 1953. 
In Pakistan too this proposition did come up for 
discussion in 1947. In his detailed article in the 
Frontline of November 19, 1993, A.G. Noorani has 
given details as to the kind of discussions that were 
then held in that country in regard to J&K becoming 
‘an independent state. In India this idea was 
regarded with horror and that is why Sheikh 
ie. Abdullah was ousted from power. In Pakistan too it 
was regarded with equal horror but then, as far as 
Pakistan was concerned, there was no occasion for 
her attitude to be made public or formal. 

That happened much later, more or less as a 
prelude to what has been happening currently. 
When the 1965 fighting did not lead to what was 
anticipated, the question arose: what next? It was in 
that background that the JKLF which had existed on 
paper for sometime was given.closer attention than 
before and helped in a variety of ways. For about 
two decades, this particular outfit received exterisive 
patronage from Pakistan. i 


The author, who spent a life-time as an educationist, 
is a former Vice-Chancellor of the Punjabi University 


and an author of several books on education. He is 
also the long-time Editor of the Indian Book 
Chronicle. i 
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During this period, fundamentalism was growing 
apace in Kashmir. Apart from Jagmohan's book 
there is enough documentation available to provide 
the requisite evidence and it should not be necessary 
to repeat it here. The turning-point, however, came 
when Sheikh Abdullah died in 1983. As long as he 
was around, he knew how to handle his people and 
he did it superbly. In terms of political skills, he was 
not only unmatched, he was simply outstanding. 
The way he dominated that State for almost five 
decades bespeaks political sophistication of the 
highest order. 

Things started changing after his death. And 
within five ydars they have changed to this extent 
that while, at one point, the bulk of the people were 
for India, now they have become anti-India. Some 
people would question the statement whether people 
were genuinely pro-India. As long as Sheikh Abdullah 
was around, one can presume that that was so. 


. Once he had gone, the situation began to change. 


His son and successor did not have that kind of 
competence and political astuteness which would 
have prevented the people from turning hostile to 
India. Whatever he could not accomplish was 
accomplished by Indira Gandhi in the manner in 
which she handled that difficult State. Between the 
two of them, Farooq Abdullah and Indira Gandhi, 
they more or less made sure that the people got 
alienated from India. The situation during the last 
few years has brought this fact in the open and 
given it that militant edge which has led to so much 
killing and bloodshed. 


4 


EVEN though the JKLF was a politically friendly 
group, Pakistan did not wish to taxe any chances. 
Therefore, Pakistan patronised and promoted the 
Hizbul Mujahideen and a large number of other 
splinter groups also. Numerically speaking, these 
are about a hundred but in actual effect the two 
prominent groups are the JKLF and the Hizbul 
Mujahideen. Other groups are also occasionally 
used, and armed, and manipulated as and when 
found convenient. Broadly speaking, the people of 
Kashmir are divided into these two main ideologies. 
The JKLF does not wish?to go either with India or 
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. with Pakistan but stands for independence. But the 
. Hizbul groups want to go with Pakistan. 

To start with, both groups were helped by 
Pakistan but not in a lavish manner. Till Jagmohan 
appeared on the ‘scene, the state was In the 
process of withering away. Through his exertion, 
and organising ability, he was able to stem the tide 
of militancy in a manner of speaking. But then, 
guided by certain ideological predilections, he started 
stumbling. In any case, hostility to him as a person 
was as much a factor as some of the mistakes that 
he made. Nonetheless, looking back, it is possible 
to see that it was on the foundation laid by him that 
further consolidation could take place. Figures in 
regard to the people crossing the border, entry of 
arms into J&K, arrests of militants and all such 
details point to one thing. By 1991 the tide had 
begun to turn. 

All this while, the two scenarios, independence of 
the Valley and áccession to Pakistan, were the two 
items on the agenda. Continued accession to India 
was ruled out. In fact the tomb of Sheikh Abdullah 
had to be guarded against desecration. He was the 
man who was seen to have been the architect of 
Kashmirs accession to India. In the era that began 
in 1990, this single, act was regarded as an act of 
supreme folly, even betrayal. No wonder he was 
absued, derided, scandilised and what not. It was 
clear to most people that but for the kind of lead 
given, by Sheikh Abdullah, J&K would not have 
acceded to Indía. It may be recalled that one crucial 
reason why the Muslims of, Kashmir acceded to 
India in October 1947 was the fact that the National 
Conference was most definitely for such a step. 

Within the first few weeks of the, partition on 
August 15, 1947, several leading political leaders of 
the National Conference, including Mohammad 
Sadiq, had gone to Lahore and explored the 


possibility of some kind of an arrangement with ' 


Pakistan whereby J&K could be independent. That 
proposition was not agreed to. When they retumed 
empty-handed from Lahore, it was clear to the 
National Conference that the dream of independence 
` could not be realised. 

What to do in that situation? Everyone was 
looking for an answer. With the tribal attack on 
Kashmir, master-minded as it was by the 
Government of Pakistan, the situation underwent a 
qualitative change. It was in that context that J&K 
acceded to India with the full and unqualified 
. support of Sheikh Abdullah. 

There is also an additional reason which must 
never be lost sight of. Sheikh Abdullah's perception 
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of things before 1947 was that while power was 
excercised in the State by the ruler, his chief 


instruments were either Punjabi Muslims or Punjabi 


Hindus. A few of the local Dogras were also a part 
of this set-up but mostly at the junior level. The 
Kashmir Muslims were hardly anywhere in the 
picture. Proud as he was of his heritage and his 
identity, this bothered him a great deal. 

Being governed by Punjabi Muslims was 
something that the Sheikh could not accept. it 
would have amounted to replacing one set of rulers 
with another. What he wanted was that the Kashmiris 
should be able to control their own destiny and rule 
their own State. This was his dream. But it was a 
dream which could not be fulfilled for reasons 
beyond his control. 

Had Pakistan agreed to Kashmir remaining 
independent, the problem would have been greatly 


simplified. To say that it would have been solved « 


would be to claim too much. Once access to 
Kashmir had been granted to India by a last minute 
change in the Boundary Award given by Radcliffe 
more or less through the intervention of Lord 
Mountbatten, India would not have accepted this 
decision unquestioningly. This is not to suggest that 
India would have mounted a military campaign as 
Pakistan did; this point need not be stretched too 
far, however. Furthermore, the Maharaja too might 
have displayed his proverbial indecision even in 
respect of opting to be independent. What emerges 
from all these details is that independence for 
Kashmir was never far from the agenda all this 
time. In a sense, Sheikh Abdullah was for it and so 
were his colleagues though he was not particularly 


decisive. And then when the tribal attack came, a . 
decision had to be made and was made. And that 


was to accede to India. . 


lil 
ONE other thing needs to he mentioned at this 
stage. When Sheikh Abdullah thought of 
independence for his state, he did not think 
particularly -either of Jammu or of Ladakh or the 
other areas which had a distinct ethnic identity of 
their own. He was aware of his own identity as a 
Kashmiri. Indeed he was so committed to it that he 
thought of the future of Kashmir only In terms of the 
Valley and not of the various other regions, including 
Gilgit and so on. They too had an. identity and a 
history of their own. How the State came to be 
constituted in a particular way was partly a matter 
of history and partly of expediency. The whole of it 
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was never one distinct, cultural unit. This unique 
distinction belonged only to the Valley; incidentally 
— the most populous region of the State. Since he 
hailed from the Valley, he looked at things in terms 
of his own background and commitments and did 
not think very much beyond it. 

The issue, however, got forced after the tribal 

attack and the fighting that took place in the year or 
more that followed. When the matter was agitated 
before the UN and ultimately a ceasefire was 
agreed to, Sheikh Abdullah saw to it that the 
ceasefire was enforced at a point of time when no 
part of the Valley remained under Pakistan's control 
and it was only the Punjabi-speaking parts of 
Kashmir which were left with Pakistan. Once again 
there is ample evidence available to prove this 
point. What needs to be both underlined and 
understood is the fact that the Sheikh was acutely 
«aware of the ethnic dimension of the problem. 
Not many people realise that the ethnic dimension 
" of the Kashmir problem is as important as the 
, religious dimension. In terms of religion, the Muslims 
are in a majority both in Pakistan and Kashmir. But 
in Pakistan, the bulk of them are Punjabi and are 
ethnically and culturally different from the Muslims 
of Kashmir. It is not possible to elaborate this point 
' except to refer to the manner in which the ceasefire 
line had been agreed to. 

The Sheikh more or less made it sure that even if 
the ceasefire line was not favourable in military 
terms, it was favourable in ethnic terms. 

To put no more gloss on it, the Sheikh was a 
Kashmiri patriot to the fingertips on his being. This 
comes through convincingly not only from his 
. autobiography which Is now available in an abridged 
form in English but also from a dispassionate study 
of his political career. Whatever else he might be 
faulted with, he cannot be blamed for being untrue 
to the soil from which he came. 

In fact one can further say that Sheikh Abdullah 
could have been a key figure on the Indian political 
landscape, more particularly in the second half of 
his career, had he not chosen to stand by his 
commitment to the Valley. There is something 
ironical therefore when, during the last few years, 
he has been projected by some people as anti- 
patriotic. To a substantial extent, this is a comment 
on how things have become topsy-turvy in Kashmir. 


IV 


TO come back to the starting point: can Kashmir 
become indepedent? For the last few years, this is 
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precisely what has been projected insistently. But 
one thing has become clear during this phase of 
militancy. India is determined to stay in J & K and is 
prepared to pay any price. After an initial setback of 
more than a year or so, [ndía has recovered her 
position. Today she holds the land though the 
people are against her. Of this there should be no 
doubt. 

In order to hold on the land large-scale security 
operations have been mounted. By and large those 
have been successful and militancy has been 
contained. Some people claim that the security 
forces have got the upper hand. Whether this is so 
or not, this much is definite that on the whole the 
security forces have given evidence of considerable 
staying power and remarkable capacity to go on the 
offensive, as and when required. 

But at what cost? The people are alienated. 
What is worse, large-scale human rights violations 
have been committed and continue to be committed. 
In fact since the beginning of 1993 these violations 
have become decidedly counter-productive. By the 
end of 1992, it had become clear to most people 
that Indian forces could not be thrown out. To some 
extent, therefore, some people had begun to feel 
that continued militancy was not likely to succeed. 

What has kept militancy going, however, is the 
manner in which excesses continue to be committed. 
Fach one of them feeds the feeling of anger and 
helplessness which the common people in the 
Valley have. 

is that the way to win friends? Can India win 
friends by being ruthless and vindictive? The BSF in 
particular has been guilty of all kinds of violations of 
human rights though the army mercifully has 
conducted itself as a disciplined force. To put it 
somewhat strongly, what has given a long lease of 
life to militancy has been the manner in which the 
security forces have, on innumerable occasions, hit 
out at random, committed arson and murder when 
what was called for was a restrained and effective 
use of force. 

Another factor which without question weakened 
the functioning of the State was its inability to 
administer the State in a civilised and orderly way. 
Rules continue to be violated all the time and no 
one questions this fact. Even such an obvious and 
simple thing as the existence of a grievance 
redressal machinery at any level does not exist. 

Grievances, arise for two reasons. One, because 
the state as an organisation which ensures order 
and justice does not exist. And secondly, because - 
the security forces commit excesses all the time. 
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Therefore, crises to blow up every now and then 
and add to tension and alienation. 

The administration (largely controlled by Delhi) 
falled to see through the game being played in 
1992-93. In certain cases, the Administration played 
into the hands of the ISI. For instance; at one stage 
a large number of militants connected with the JKLF 
were caught. The general impression was that the 
State administration was being efficient. whereas 
the fact of the matter was that the Hicbul was 
feeding the intelligence sources with information 
about the activities of the JKLF. The militants 
connected with this group were being arrested one 
by one; and that was exactly the game. The ISI 
wanted the JKLF to be decimated and that is 
_ precisely what happened. Nonetheless, the JKLF 

has continued to be popular. 

Hardly any attention was paid to the toning up of 
the administration. Some cases of corruption which 
were unearthed in 1993 had actually occurred a 
couple of years earlier. But such was the lack of 
vigilance that nobody took notice of what was 
happening. There is a good deal more to be said in 
this. behalf but to do so would not help the basic 
political situation being defined more clearly. 

That situation may be defined briefly in this way. 
. It has become clear to militants as also to everyone 
else that it is necessary to put an end to the rule of 
the gun. Indiscriminate killing has led to those 
inevitable evils which are an inseparable part of 
insurrection anywhere. Anti-social elements 
penetrate the patriotic outfits and begin to play their 
nefarious games. A kind of revulsion therefore set 
in against unending militancy. That was somewhere 
in 1993. 

People wanted a change in the situation but they 
did not know how to go about it. Over the years, 
political leadership had virtually got extinguished. 
Meanwhile, a new kind of leadership had arisen. 
The Indian government was, however, was not 
prepared to come to terms with this new leadership, 
nor did it know how to identify it. It was still banking 
upon the old leadership but that was a total 
misreading of the situation. 

One thing should be understood clearly. The 
preceding half decade has been a period of 
profoünd turmoil in the Valley. Old norms broke 
down and so did old values. At one time the people 
from Kashmir where looked upon as passive, 
lacking in Initiative and guts and prepared to put up 
with endless privation. But when the storm broke, it 
swept everything aside. This was, however, possible 
only with the rise of a new; militant leadership and 
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the Valley did throw up that kind of leadership. 

Not only hundreds but thousands of people laid 
down thelr lives. A substantial number of them have 
given evidence of resourcefulness, qualities of 
leadership, the capacity to plan for all kinds of 
contingencies and to take, risks. Those who do not 
know need to be told that a whole new mythology of 
political struggle and sacrifice has been born in that 
Valley. 

Scores of new heroes have emerged. Some of 
them died fighting, others are still fighting and there 
are legends in circulation about each of them. In 
brief, the entire fabric of the Muslim society in the 
Valley has been torn asunder. (With the Kashmir 
Pandits having had to leave, nothing else was : 
possible.) 

If anyone from the old leadership has survived, it 
would be more or less a miracle. 

To put it no more strongly, unless the full import " 
of this new movement is understood, nobody would 


be in a position to work out a new future for the ` 


Valley. Things would never again be what they 
were. But what precisely should be the contours of 
the new set-up is something that is not clear to 
anyone ‘at the policy-making level in India. Most of 
them were still talking in terms of old perceptions. 


V 


WHILE it is difficult to say with any degree of 
precision as to which group is stronger and more 
representative of public opinion, this much is more 
or less definite: the general sentiment is in favour of 
independence. Those who have a fundamentalist 


‘outlook or are acting at the behest of the ISI 


certainly do not belong to this school of thought. To 
put it another way, Hizbul is a strong force partly 
because it is well organised and largely because it 
is very well armed. But ín terms of public 
acceptability, the JKLF is distinctly ahead of all 
other groups. 

The JKLF, however, will not be able to carry the 
day in the current situation. People are afraid of the 
gun. Therefore, they do not speak out. Nor is there 
an occasion for them to do so. The political process 
has come to a stop. Feeble attempts have been ` 
made to restart the political process but given the 
complexity of the situation, no initiative taken so far 
has worked nor is it likely to work. 

India is caught in a cleft. The political process 
can work provided India is prepared to accommodate 
the Kashmiri sentiment. But there are two hurdles 
to be overcome. One is the devitalisation of the 
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Congress party and is consequent emasculation as 
an agent of change. The other is the aggressive 
posture of the BJP which is not at all prepared to 
compromise with the sentiment In Kashmir. Were 
the BJP to have its way, war with Pakistan would 
become almost inevitable and the issue, more likely 
than not, would be the future of Kashmir. 

As to Pakistan, each political party feels so 
strongly about this issue that no one would have the 


courage even to bring down the temperature. In . 


other words, the domestic situation of Pakistan is 
as much of a factor in regard to the resolution of the 
Kashmir problem as is the domestic situation in 
India. 

Meanwhile, what is happening to the people of 


Kashmir? As anyone can see, they are suffering. ~ 


Equally tragic, they are likely to continue to suffer. 
One opinion heard quite often in Kashmir is that 
„Pakistan would fight India to the last Kashmiri. The 
point of this remark is that as far as Pakistan is 
concerned, she would and she can keep the 
cauldron boiling for as long as she wishes to. As far 
as India Is concerned, while she would be prepared 
to reach a settlement, she would meanwhile hold on 
to Kashmir. In this process, it is the people of 
Kashmir who are suffering and there appears to be 
no end to their suffering. — - | 

If the people of Kashmir want to be independent, 
as they undoubtedly wish to and as they are entitled 
to, there is one prerequisite for their independence. 
That is that both India and Pakistan, and possibly 
the UN also, must guarantee the fact that neither 
India nor Pakistan would subvert the independence. 
of Kashmir. 

Would both these countries accept such an 
arrangement? Divisions between the two are so 
deep-rooted that it would require statesmanship of 
the highest order in both countries for such a thing 
to come to pass. When in 1972 it was proposed to 
Bhutto that the ceasefire line might became the 
permanent boundary between the two countries, he 
did not dispute the cogency or the rationality of the 
proposal but he took the position that he could sell it 
to his country in that situation after the division of 
Pakistan into two different countries. 

Was he right in saying this? He was right but 
what he stated was tactical rather than truthful. As 
soon as he went back after the visit to Shimla, he 
started talking in a tone opposite to the one he had 
adopted in Shimla. 

While this is a cofnment on the character of a 
populist and a politician, the truth of the matter is 
that Pakistan is much too emotionally involved in 
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the future of Kashmir to sit back and watch Kashmir 
become independent. This is not to suggest that 
India is prepared to see Kashmir become 
independent either. 

One can, however, visuallse a situation when, 
after some years, India might adopt a relaxed 
attitude and agree to Kashmir becoming independent, 
more or less on the Bhutan model. But Pakistan is 
not at any stage likely to agree to any arrangement 
which falls short of total absorption into Pakistan. 
To say, therefore, that the people of Kashmir are 
destined of suffer, and suffer mercilessly for years 
to come, would not be a piece of exaggeration. 
Instead it would be a recognition of the painful 
reality that Kashmir is today. 

Kashmir can be the Switzerland of Asia without 
question provided both these countries do not 
compete with each for the control of the Valley. 
Instead they should agree that Kashmir-can be left 
to herself and it would not really matter. For such a 
devoutly wished for consummation to occur, both 
countries would have to be sure of themselves. 
Equally important, they would have to have a clear 
sense of the direction in which they wish to go. Do 
we see any such thing on the horizon? n 


Kashmir : “She Pak Staud 


...By the very tenets.of the so-called two- 
nation theory—which forms the ideological 
platform for the existence of Pakistan— 
Kashmir with its Muslim majority population 
contiguously located must belong to the 
State of Pakistan. This is precisely the 
reason why the Pakistan authorities are 
dead set against the JKLF which wants 
independence for Kashmir; because, any 
acquiescence to the demand for independence 
of Kashmir would be a body-blow on the 
two-nation theory. Further, the right of 
Kashmiris as a distinct ethnic group to 
independence, is a matter of utmost threat 
for the very integrity of Pakistan. Once the 
Kashmiri people are allowed to be 
independent because of a distinct ethnic 
identity, how could the claims of the 
Baluchis, the Sindhis and the Pakhtoons be 
denied? And if that is permitted to happen, 
Pakistan will be reduced to a bloated Punjabi 
Suba, and nothing more... 


Nikhil Chakravartty 
(“Kashmir Crisis", Mainstream, September 5, 1992) 
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Hindutva and Constitutional Amendment 


K.G. KANNABIRAN 


So also it is for us who happen to be in a majority to think 
about what the minorities feel and how we in their position 
would feel if we were treated in the manner in which they 
are ireated. 

Sardar Vallabhbhal Patel 


y the Eightieth Constitutional Amendment we 

are declaring as part of the Fundamental 
Rights Chapter that tne Indian State shall have 
equal respect for all religions. By another provision 
In the same chapter Parliament is empowered to 
pass a law which may provide for banning an 
association or a body of individuals who denigrate 
«ny religion or promote enmity or disharmony 
among various religious groups (Article 35A). If the 
legislators and the Members of Parliament after 
subscribing to the oath or affirmation shall make 
use of religious symbols, religion, etc., he/she shall 
suffer disqualification under Article 102 or Article 
191 as the case may be. 

This amendment is to fight the BJP. The 
background is the demolition of the Babri Masjid. 
The statement of objects and reasons does not 
explain anything. It declares that despite the 
safeguards provided in the Constitution, communalism 
has taken roots and is posing a threat to the secular 
ideas on which our society is based. P.V. Narasimha 
Rao, who was lotus eating until he became a Prime 
Minister, discovered that the custodians of law have 
turned into killer squads; that what is professed is 
not practised; that criminalisation of politics has 
taken place on a wide scale; and last but not the 
least that the BJP has no faith in secular values and 
the Rule of Law. The last was the latest of his 
realisations. He attempted to prevent the destruction 
of the Babri Masjid and he failed. He dismissed the 
BJP Governments on insufficient grounds and 
invited an adverse decision from the Madhya 
Pradesh High Court. Communal riots spread all 
over the country and quite a few thousands were 
killed and lakhs of people rendered homeless. 
There was hardly any attempt to prevent or later 
control the escalating violence. That is because 
over the years the institutions of governance have 


The author, a senior advocate of Secunderabad 
(Andhra Pradesh), is a distinguished civil liberties 


and human rights leader. 
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become overtly communal and the incumbents 
openly display religiosity as representatives of the 
government and such display is always at the 
expense of the public exchequer. Such vulgar 
display by almost all constitutional appointees has 
reduced the secular claim on the basis of the 
Constitution to a farce. 

The Congress party which has given up its 
populist rhetoric found itself wholly inadequate to 
contend with the rhetoric of Hindutva of the BJP. Its 
electoral politics strengthened the caste system and 
handed over the minority community to the most 
reactionary leadership. Thus communal violence is 
the [Immediate offshoot of adversarial politics whose 
goal is not linked to even the minimum transforming 
role assigned to these parties under the constitutional 
Scheme. ? 

In reality religions are not contending; they are 
being used and abused for political purposes. In the 
absence of a pervasive radical movement for social 
transformation, religion continues to be, in Marx's 
celebrated words, the heart of a heartless world, the 
opium of the suffering masses. |t is unfortunate that 
the Left politics of this country took no steps which 
could have led to dispensing with this illusion or 
even to limit the area of operation of this illusion. it 
was not even realised that compelling the 
government to strictly enforce the Directives would 
have led to minimising the political role of religion in 
politics. Ambedkar, while the Directives were being 


attacked as useless, pointed out: 
it is not a contrivance to install any particular party in power 
as has been done in some countries. Who should be In 
power is left to be determined by the people, as it must be, 
If the system is to satsfy the tests of democracy. But 
whoever captures power will not be free to do what he llkes 
with it. in the exercise of it, he will have to respect those 
instruments of instructions which are called Directive 


-  Pnnelples He cannot ignore them. He may not have to 


answer for their breach in a court of law But he will 
certainly have to answer for them before the, electorate at 
election time What great values these Directive Pnncipies 
possess wil be realised when the forces of the Right 
contrive to capture power. 


+ 


THIS lesson in insurgent Jurisprudence is lost on us. 
The Directives came In handy as populist rhetoric 
between 1969 and 1976 and were alive for a few 
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years thereaftey in courts. The concepts of human 
dignity, social, economic and political justice have 
ceased to be relevant because even the mandatory 
minimal agenda for social transformation is 
abandoned for the new economic policy, and after 
the collapse of the socialist world the world view 
that is being pushed through has been de- 
emphasising the welfare role of the state and the 
abandonment of egalitarian goals that inspired the 
world during the first half of this century. The result 
is that there is a sudden depletion in political 
vocabulary and the rhetoric is too anaemic for 
manipulating the masses. The tenets of the new 
economic policy and structural readjustment are not 
going to aid these parties to produce another 
illusion which can be used to manipulate the 
masses. 

Religion, a longstanding and the only illusion In a 
heartless world, is appropriated and used to 
annihilate the poor by the poor In communal 
confrontations; and in adversarial politics it has 
become a contentious issue. Hindutva is the new 
name for Indian rationalism. The major thrust is to 
subordinate all lesser identities to its claim to 
political sovereignty. Nationalism has staged a 
comeback despite the disappearance of classic 
colonialism. While this trend may or may not:be a 
rallying point for fighting incursions made by the 
multinationals, banks and other forms of new 
colonialism, the Hindutva principle may make heavy 
inroads into the political life of the country by taking 
advantage of the presence of religious minorities. It 
will summon past injustices to fuel its politics to 
fruition. It is already announced that political stability 
can become a reality if Hindutva Is accepted as a 
ruling principle and a major premise of all our 
constitutional arrangements. A theocratic basis to 
politics will at once relegate the minorities to second 
grade citizens, and the principle of equality and 
justice will have no role to play in the management 
of the affairs of society. 

The Constitution represents the majority's 
assurance to the minorities that their claims to 
equality and dignity will be respected. Equality has 
been the major premise of ail written arrangements 
of goverance of societies and this when extended to 
the minorities would not only mean one person one 
value, it would also inciude the rights of the 
minorities as collectives to maintain their identity in 
dignity and.extend them a sense of participation in 
the management of the affairs of society. Implied in 
this claim for equality are the right to treatment as 
an equal and the right to equal treatment. The latter 


deals with the formal aspect of equality. The right to 
treatment as an equal has in it the transforming 
content, which is so very necessary to realise the» 
objectives set out in the Preamble. What was 
absent in our society was set out as objectives. In 
the Indian context secularism is not limited to 
religious tolerance. It means the abolition of the 
caste system which is an affront to the dignity of a 
person and is, therefore, a negation of the concept 
of equality. Secularism implies more than religious 
tolerance. It includes the recognition of various 
categories of minorities, their identity, their right to 
claim treatment as an equal. This right to treatment 
as an equal is fundamental. This perception of 
Ronald Dworkin is 'indispensable in understanding 
the content of equality as a concept in the Indian 
setting. This understanding would have perhaps 
prevented us from using such expressions as 'the 
creamy layer or ‘appeasement’ to pejorate the. 
latter's claim to equality. The creamy layers squatting 
on the Bench heckling at the creamy layers among 
Dalits; as if the growth of a middle class among 
these is an affront to the creamy layers in the 
majority community. 

Ambedkar, more than anybody else, visualised 
vivid what we are witnessing today when he 
submitted a Memorandum and Draft Articles on the 
Hights of States and Minorities. Thls broadly sets 
out the position taken by him on the question of 
Dalits and minorities. The Draft Articles inform us of 
the Dalit experience within the Hindu system. His 
understanding of the Hindu system was so complete 
that he anticipated the claim to 'a divine right' of the 
majority to rule the minorities according to their 
wish. According to him, any claim by the minority 
for sharing power is called communalism, while the ~ 
monopolising of the whole power is called 
nationalism. This atitude which Ambedkar found all 
through his life and set out in his explanatory note 
before the subcommittee of the Constituent 
Assembly, continues into the last decade of the 
twentieth century. This trend found its sharpest 
expression in the anti-reservation stir and the 
Ayodhya rath yatra of Advani and its aftermath, the 
demolition of the Babri Masjid. 

in the whole of the discussion secularism Is 
nowhere debated as one’s approach to religious 
issues. In fact the Draft Article 45 reads: 


The state shall promote internal peace and secunty by the 
elimination of every cause of communal discord. 


This was dropped without much debate. This :!' 
may be due to the realisation that progress towards 
realising the objectives of Justice—social, economic 
and political—may eliminate all reasons for 
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communal violence. Secularism makes sense only 
if it is understood in terms of equality among 
various groups living together. In fact at the 
Haripura Congress session (February 1938) it was 
declared that it was its 

primary duty as well as its fundamental policy to protect the 

religious, lingulstio, cuftural and other rights of the minorities 

In India so as to assure for them in any scheme of 

government to which the Congress may be a party, the 

widest scope for their development and their participation in 
the fullest measure in the political, economic and the 
cultural life of the nation. 

Pandit Gobind Ballabh Pant moving a resolution 
for the setting up of an Advisory Committee on 
Fundamental Rights, Minorities, Tribals in Excluded 
and Partially Excluded Areas stressed the importance 
of the issue of the Minorities when he told the 


members of the Constituent Assembly: 
The question of minonties everywhere looms large in 
constitutional discussions. Many a Constitutron foundered 
on this rock. A satisfactory solution of questions pertaining 

^ to minorities will ensure the health, vitalalty and strength of 
the free state of India that will come into existence as a 
result of our discussions here. The question of the 
minontes cannot possibly be overrated It has been used 
so far for creating strife, distrust and cleavage between 
different sections of the Indian Nation. Impenalism thrives 
on such strife. It is interested in fomenting these tendencies 
So far the minorities have been incited and have been 
influenced in a manner which has hampered growth of 
cohesion and unity. But itis necessary that a new chapter 
should start and we should all realise our responsibility. 
Unless the minorities are fully satisfied we!cannot make 
,any progress, we cannot even maintain peace in any 
undisturbed manner. 
All the time the members have been alive to the 


Indian reality, but the perception has always been 
that of the majority. The minority community can 
always misbehave and spoil the effort of the 
majority community to build a cohesive society 
where peace will prevail. The minorities are a 
problem, the Dalits are a problem; and the majority 
community which holds power ih almost all the 
institutions of the state have never been a problem. 


* 


IT was again Ambedkar who expressed 

apprehensions about the majority's capacity to be 

fair and just. In his explanatory note he pointed out: 
to be brief, the administration in India ts completely in the 
hands of the Hindus it Is their monopoly From top to 
bottom it Is controlled by them There is no department 
which ts not dominated by them They dominate the police. 
The magistracy, and the revenue services, indeed any and 
every branch of administration The next point to remember 
ts that the Hindus in the administration have the same 
positive anti-social and inimical attitude to the untouchable 
which the Hindus outside the administration have ahgument. 
Their one aim is to discriminate against the untouchables 
and to deny them not only the benefits of law but also of the 
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protection of the law against tyranny and oppression The 

result is that the untouchables are placed between the 

Hindu population and the Hindu ridden administration The 

one committing wrongs against them and the other protecting 

the wrong doer, instead of heiping the victims. 

He also pointed out that 

a communal majority will be free to run the administraton 

according to tts own ideas of what is good for the 

minorities .. 

"Such a state affairs," he pointed out, could not 
"be called democracy. It wil have to be called 
imperialism.” We have witnessed the Hindu. 
administration function during Ayodhya and the 
aftermath. Kalyan Singh as the Chief Minister of the 
State was not willing to re-enact the Jallianwala 
Bagh. But it was privatised and unleashed all over 
the country where thousands were caught between 
the Hindu crowds and the Hindu administration. 

But the response to this situation is not a 
constitutional amendment and yet another repressive 
law thrown into the Ninth Schedule. Considerations 
based on religion have been banished from social 
practices under the existing constitutional scheme. 
Anti-social caste practices have equally been 
banished. Yet after four decades of the Constitution 
all social practices banned, declared illegal and 
penal not only survive but have become effective 
weapons in the contest for power and position, and 
this should inform the government that something 
more than legislating is required to tackle these 
distortions which have assumed grotesque forms, 
Penal statutes cannot act as correctives of social 
disequilibrium. The State's intolerance expressed 
through such legislative measures can only lead to 
communal intolerance, where majority intolerance 
will assume a political role, minority intolerance will 
be treated as a law and order issue; in these 
circumstances any attempt to project a secular view 
will be looked upon as promoting religious hatred. 
To promote secularism by criticising the obnoxious 
religious practices, the out-of-date customs and 
traditions or criticising the personal laws would be 
looked upon as violating one's fundamental right to 
religion. Sahmat trying to promote secularism was 
looked upon as promoting religious hatred! Shah 
Banu's deprivation of her right to maintenance 
under a very secular law and the obsevation by 
three judges of the Delhi High Court that to permit 
Article ^14 into the family is like letting a bull into a 
china shop illustrate the practice that has been 
legislated by the proposed constitutional amendment. 

What is needed in this country is a cultural 
renaissance and this cannot be brought about by a 
penal code even if it has a constitutional status and 
the apex court is conferred the jurisdiction of a first 
class magistrate. Such amendments will transform 
the Constitution into a manual for maintaining law 
and order. | 
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Gandhiji and European Women 
who Helped him in South Africa 


E.S. REDDY 


andhiji led a seven-year long stuggle in South 
Africa from 1907 to 1914 for the security and 
dignity of the Indlan settlers in that country who 
were subjected to humiliations by the White rulers. 
In his account of that struggle, Satyagraha in South 
Africa, he makes special mention of three European 
women who "never missed an opportunity of dolng 
a good turn to the Indians" —Emily Hobhouse, Olive 
Schreiner and Elizabeth Molteno. 

Gandhiji wrote this book in prison, entirely from 
memory, not as a definitive history of the satyagraha, 
but as a guide to his followers in India. It contains a 
few errors and many omissions. Little is said, for 
instance, on how these women helped the Indian 
cause. Not a single letter from these women to 
Gandhiji in the crucial period of 1913-14—-and they 
wrote many—is available in the indian or South 
African archives. There is little information on their 
assistance in books on Gandhiji, except for some 
references, partly erroneous, in the memoirs of 
Prabhudas Gandhi and Raojibhal Patel. 

But In my research on Gandhiji and South Africa, 
| was able to find some unpublished letters by 
Gandhiji, through the kind courtesy of the University 
of Cape Town Libraries, the South African Library 


and the University of Witwatersrand Library. These: 


letters and further information | obtained from 
various sources indicate that the intervention and 
assistance of these remarkable women was crucial 
in enabling Gandhijl to secure a settlement with 
General Smuts and return tnumphant to his 
motherland. 

The three women—Emily Hobhouse was British 
and the other two South African—belonged to 
influential families. They were pacifists, feminists 
and, indeed, socialists in their outlook. They had 
courageously opposed the barbarous war launched 
by British Imperialism against the Boers in 1899, 
and had become intimate friends. They were 
distressed when peace led to an alliance of Britons 
and Boers against the Africans, Coloured people 
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and Indians, and responded to appeals by Gandhiji 
for justice to the Indians. 

Two other women associated with them also 
deserve recognition: Alice Greene and Ruth 
Alexander. 


Gandhijl’s Acquaintance with the Women 

Gandhiji came to know Olive Schreiner, Miss 
Molteno and Miss Greene during his tireless efforts 
to secure understanding and sympathy among the 
Europeans. (He was specially interested in friends 
of the Boers who could use their influence on.the 
regime ‘in the Transvaal and later of the Union of 
South Africa.) He met Emily Hobhouse and Ruth 
Aiexander only in 1914. He admired these 
courageous women of principle, not only for their 
unqualified and unhesitating support of the rights of 
the Indians, but also for their convictions and 
sincerity. They too understood and admired him as 
few Europeans did, and became his intimate 
friends. 


Emily Hobhouse (1860-1926) 

Emily Hobhouse, daughter of a churchman in 
Britain, dedicated herself to the movement in Britain 
against the Anglo-Boer War. Her visits to the 
concentration camps in South Africa where Boer 
women and children were confined—and thousands 
perished—and her campaign in Britain to help the 
victims of this dirty war had muth to do with the 
ending of the war. She earned the reverence of the 
Boer people and the great respect of Boer leaders 
like General Louls Botha and General Jan Christiaan 
Smuts. 

She had a great regard for India. She had met 
many Indians at the home of her uncie, Lord 
(Arthur) Hobhouse, who was a Law Member of the 
Council of the Government of India and later of the 
Privy Council. She was, therefore, distressed that 
the Boers, who had heroically fought for their 
freedom, joined with the British South Africans after 
the war to oppress the Indians. 

She arrived in South Africa in December 1913 to 
attend the unveiling of a memorial to Boer women 
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in Bloemfontein, but was forced to remain in Cape 
Town because of illness. That was the time when 
Gandhiji most needed help and she provided it 
without hesitation. 


Olive Schreiner (1855-1920) 

Olive Schreiner was not only the most prominent 
South African writer of the time but a woman of 
advanced views. Her writings on the future of South 
Africa reads even today as the most perceptive and 
prophetic and can well be an inspiration for all those 
who seek to build a non-racial democratic South 
Africa. 

During her stay in Britain in the 1880s, she 
developed friendship with Havelock Ellis, Eleanor 
Aveling, the daughter of Karl Marx, Edward 
Carpenter, the socialist whom Gandhiji admired, 
and many other intellectuals. 

She vehemently oposed the Anglo-Boer War of 
1899-1902 and was virtually interned by the British 


. authorities. 


| do not know when Gandhiji first met Olive 
Schreiner—it may have been in 1907 when she 
moved to De Aar—but he was proud of the 
friendship. /ndian Opinion, In an editorial note on 
January 2, 1909, probably written by Gandhijl, had 
highly commended her for a letter she wrote on the 
race problem, commenting that she was of "greater 
permanent value to the world than a continent of 
Napoleons". 

Gandhiji said in his speech on South Africa at the 
Kanpur Congress in 19285: 

| claim the privilege of having been a close friend of that 

great poetess and philanthropist and that mos self-effacing 

woman—Olive Schreiner. She was a friend of the Indians 

equally with the Natives of South Africa. She knew no 

cistinstions beween White and Black races She loved the 

Inc an, the Zulu and the Bantu as her own children... Such 


precious men and women have also been bom and bred in 
South Africa ° 


In 1909, when Gandhiji was leaving on a 
deputation to Britain, Olive Schreiner went to the 
ship in Cape Town with her sister and, in defiance 
of the racist authorities, shook hands with Gandhiji 
and expressed sympathy for the Indian cause. 
Gandhiji was thrilled. He wrote: 

She performed this ceremony most heartly in the presence 

of a huge crowd and both the sisters were quite for a fow 

minutes with us. Fancy the author of Dreams paying a 

tribute to passive resistance ' 

She was instrumental in persuading her brother, 
W.P. Schreiner, a prominent liberal parliamentarian, 
to support the Indian cause. 

The admiration of Gandhijl to Olive Schreiner 
was reciprocated. She told Mrs Sarojini Naidu in 
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London in 1914: 
Tell your young Indians that Mr Gandhi is the greatest spirit 
that has ever come to South Africa; he Is the Mazzini of the 
Movement? 


Elizabeth M. (Betty) Molteno (1852-1927) 

Betty Molteno came from a very prominent South 
African family. Her father, Sir John, was the first 
Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, and her brother 
was the first Speaker of the South African Parliament. 

Tired of riches and leisure, she took to teaching 
and became the Principal of a girls’ school in Port 
Ellzabeth. She was forced to leave her job because 
of her opposition to the Anglo-Boer War. She 
supported Emily Hobhouse and developed a close 
frlendship with her. 

She was not happy at the developments after the 
war and went to England. She met Gandhiji in 
London in 1909. 

Returning to South Africa in 1912 she visited the 
Phoenix Settlement. "Your sweet Phoenix is a 
poem—a dream of loveliness,” she wrote to Gandhiji. 

She bought a cottage at Ohlange, a mile or two 
from Phoenix, and was there during the crucial 
phase of the satyagraha, lending invaluable moral 
support which rio European of her standing could 
conceive of. 

Visiting the Phoenix Settlement in November 
1913, when Gandhiji was in prison, she saw 
Soorzai, an invalid Indian worker, brought there by 
his family and colleagues after he was brutally 
flogged by his estate manager on suspicion of 
leading a strike. Soorzai was subsequently jailed 
and died in prison on December 10. Miss Molteno 
went to see the dead body in the hospital, joined 
the funeral procession organised by the Natal 
Indian Association in Durban, and later testified at 
the inquest.? 

She spoke at an Indian meeting in Durban on 
January 4 to welcome the Reverend C.F. 
Andrews—Gandhiji was among the other 
speakers—and called on Indians to identify with 
Africa: 

Only as you learn to call Afnca your Motherland can you 

become worthy children of her sacred soll.‘ 

Indian Opinion (January 7, 1914) quoted her 
speech as follows: 

.After the Boer War | saw that poer and Briton would have 

to unite, but would they try to do it at the cost of their dark 

brothers? Broken-hearted | went to England For eight long 

years | remained away from Africa—in body—-never In soul 
and spirit. And England and Europe have sent me back 
with this message to White South Africa, 'Open your 


hearts—your souls—to your brethren of colour.’ We are In 
the 20th century. Rise to the heights of this glorious 
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century. Try to comprehend the words of DuBois-—that 
grand and sympathetic soul: ‘The 20th century wil be the 
century of colour * And | say it Is also the century of the 
women She, too, is divine and supreme. She, too, must 
play her God-appointed part—and in this 20th century her 
part will be a great one 


On January 12, 1914, she spoke at a meeting to 
welcome Mrs Sheikh Mehtab and Hanifa Bibi, the 
two Muslim women passive resisters, on their 
release from prison. On January 20, she spoke at 
another meeting to welcome a group of women 
passive resisters from the Transvaal, and expressed 
the hope that in the future muiti-racial South Africa, 
women would take a prominent part. 


Alice M. Greene (died 1920) 

Alice Greene, friend and companion of Miss 
Molieno, came from another distinguished family. 
One of her uncles was head of the Admiralty In 
\ Britain. Her brother, the Principal of a public school 
in Britain, was the father of Graham Greene, the 
famous novelist. ` 

She was the Vice-Principal of the school in Port 
Elizabeth of which Miss Molteno was the Principal. 
She too opposed the Boer war and was an 
advocate of women's rights. 


Ruth Alexander 

Ruth Alexander deserves mention in this group 
though she arrived in South Africa after the Anglo- 
Boer War and was not involved in the anti-war 
campaign. 

Daughter of an American Jewish scholar, Ruth 
married Morris Alexander in 1907 at the age of 19 
and went to South Africa. Advocate Alexander—a 
relative of Herman Kallenbach, an associate of 
Gandhill—was a Jewish leader and liberal 
parliamentarian who had been helpful to the Indians. 
Ruth soon became an admirer, disclple and friend 
of Olive Schreiner. 

Gandhiji first met her in Cape Town in February 
1914. He and Kasturba stayed at the Alexander 
home on their last night in South Africa In July 
1914. 


Course of the Satyagraha and'the Situation in 
December 1913 

Gandhiji launched the satyagraha in the Transvaal 
against the Asiatic Registration Act in 1907. Five 
hundred Indians courted imprisonment from among 
the small Indian population of less than ten thousand 
in the province. Through the intervention of Albert 
Cartwright—a journalist respected by the Boers for 
his opposition to the Anglo-Boer War—a provisional 
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agreement was reached with General Smuts and 
the prisoners were released at the end of January 
1908. 

But there were misunderstandings on the 
agreement and the satyagraha was resumed later 
that year. Two thousand and five hundred persons 
defied the law by 1909, but the movement seemed 
to be petering out with no success. Gandhiji went 
on a deputation to London that year but found the 
British Government unwilling to intervene. He moved 
to the Tolstoy Farm in 1911 and seemed to be 
whiling away his time. He alone perhaps held firm to 
the faith that true satyagraha, even by one individual, 
cannot but succeed. 

Jail-going was suspended to give time for talks 
with the Government of the Union of South Africa 
which was formed in 1910. Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
visited the country in October 1912 and obtained 
assurances from General Botha, the Prime Minister, 
and senior Cabinet members (General Smuts and 
Patrick Duncan) that action would soon be taken to 
meet the main Indian demands. Gandhiji closed the 
Tolstoy Farm and moved to the Phoenix Settlement 
in Durban in the hope of returning to India soon. 

But again, the agreement broke down and 
satyagraha was resumed in September 1913. This 
time women were allowed to join the satyagraha, 
since the Courts had refused to recognise Indian 
marriages and the government refused to validate 
them. Work stoppage by mine workers was also 
envisaged, but only on the issue of the three 
pounds tax on Indian labourers who completed 
Indenture and became free. 

Gandhijis wife, Kasturba, insisted on joining the 
satyagraha, despite her poor health, and was in the 
first batch from Natal which crossed the Transvaal 
border in defiance of the law. Two of their sons, 
Manilal and Ramdas, also went to prison. 

Gandhiji expected less than a hundred 
satyagrahis, but the participation of women electrified 
the atmosphere. Thousands of workers in the coal 
mines came out on strike in response to appeals by 
the women, and Gandhiji led a "great march" of 
4000 workers from Newcastle, Natal, towards the 
Transvaal border. He was arrested and sentenced 
on November 11 to nine months' hard labour. 

Gandhiji had not intended to extend the strike, 
but in his absence, it spread spontaneously to the 
municipalities and plantations. It soon involved 
some sixty thousand Indians in the largest general 
strike that South Africa had seen. 

The government mobilised police and the army 
and together with mineowners and plantation 
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managers, attempted brutal supression of the strike. 
Several workers were killed; some were stabbed by 
Zulu guards, on orders from the managers; 
thousands were brutally assaulted in mine 
compounds turned into prisons—but the poor, 
illiterate workers stood firm in their resolve: 

When Gandhl Maharaj is in jail for us, when the queen and 

the princes are in prison for us, we will not go to work. 

The brutality against the women and the workers 
aroused opinion in Indla, and led to protests ail over 
the nation. Contributions for the satyagraha poured 
in, not only from professionals and students, but 
even from princes, including the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
Ratan Tata, the industrialist, made a munificent 
donation. The Reverend C.F. Andrews and several 
British residents (missionaries and civil servants) 
contributed to the fund. 

The Indian and British Governments were obliged 
to act. Under pressure from them, the South African 
regime appointed a Commission to investigate the 
Indian grievances and charges of violence, and 
released Gandhiji and his two European colleagues 
(Hermann Kallenbach and H.S.L. Polak) on 
December 18. With its usual duplicity, however, it 
appointed to the Commission one judge and two 
notorious anti-Indian agitators. 

On Gandhiji’s advice the Indian community 
pledged to boycott the Commission unless the 
community was consulted and one or two members 
acceptable to the community were appointed to the 
Commission—falling which the struggle would be 
resumed with a march on New Year's Day. 

Leaders in India and Britain who had pressed for 
an investigation could not understand the seeming 
Intransigence of Gandhiji. Frantic appeals came to 
hir. from Gokhale, his mentor, on behalf of Lord 
Hardinge, the Viceroy, who had publicly expressed 
sympathy with the satyagraha; and Lord Ampthill, 
who headed a committee of supporters In Britain. 
But Gandhiji would not budge from his vow. He was 
set to go into wilderness. 


Intervention of Betty Molteno and Emily 
Hobhouse 

Kasturba was released from prison on December 
22. She had been on a fruit diet before arrest but 
the prison authorities deliberately refused her fruit. 
She came out in shattered health. A huge welcome 
procession planned in Durban had to be cancelled 
and she was taken to Phoenix to recuperate. 

Miss Molteno went to see her and was shocked 
to hear of the prison treatment. She could not 
understand why the government had to be so cruel 
to the frail woman. She wrote about Kasturba and 
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the Indian struggle to Alice Greene in Cape Town 
and requested her to speak to Miss Hobhouse. 


On December 27, Gandhiji received a telegram y 


from Miss Hobhouse, whom he and the Boers 
admired so greately, appealing to him as a “humble 
woman” to postpone the march for fifteen days. 
Gandhiji consulted his colleagues and agreed 
because of his esteem for her. 

This Is how Alice Greene described the origin of 
the telegram: 

She (Miss Hobhouse) was sitting up on her couch . and 

round her shoulders. was your itte Indian shaw! from 

Durban, which | gave her yesterday and which she has 

worn since. It suited her beautifully Directly | told her | had 

sent off a telegram to Gandhi and that you had suggested 
her sending one too. She instantly took pencil and paper 
and wrote down a long telegram which | sent off. She sent it 

to Maritzburg to catch him at the mass meeting this 

afternoon. it was to the effect that her personal sympathy 

was intense but that she would venture to advise patience 

it would'not do to allenate sympathy and even endanger the 

very cause itself. Could he not wait until the meeting of 

Perllament before having recourse to further resistance? 

Even yet English women had not achieved full freedom. 

She used much gentler language than this, but that was the 

gist of it. She told hun also that everything was belng 

followed with much sympathy and feeling. 

She then wrote a long letter to General Smuts 
recalling her special connection with India through 
her uncle. She said that as a woman without a vote, 
she sympathised with other voteless folk as the 
Indians. She then pressed him to meet and talk to 
Gandhiji: 

You see January 15 is the date now proposed for another 

march. Before then some way should be found of giving 

private assurance to the leaders that satisfaction is coming 

to them. Their grievance is really moral... never will 

governmental physical force prevail against a great moral 

and spiritual upheaval. Wasted time and wasted energy, 
dear Oom Jannie... 

General Smuts could not possibly ignore an 
appeal from her. Gandhiji was invited to Pretoria 
and negotiations began on Janaury 13. The 
Reverend C.F. Andrews, who accompanied Gandhiji 
to Pretoria, wrote: 

There can be no doubt that during the days that followed 

the Influence of Miss Hobhouse with the Boer leaders did 

much to pave the way to a reconciliation. While we were In 

Pretoria she wrote again and again both to Mr Gandhi and 

myself. She thus kept herself in touch with the whole 

negotiations and took part in them.® 

Gandhiji was suprised to see a great change in 
the attitude of General Smuts and that was 
undoubtely due to Miss Hobhouse. A provisional 
agreement was reached on January 22, 1914. 


Gandhiji in Cape Town 
Gandhiji and Kasturba went to Cape Town In 
mid-February to bid farewell to the Reverend C.F. 
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Andrews and to follow the developments on the 
Indian question. Kasturba's condition deteriorated 
and gave cause for grave concern. 

*. Miss Molteno, Miss Greene and Mrs Alexander 
frequently visited the Gandhis, at the home of Dr 
A.H. Gool where they stayed, and enquired about 
her health. The aristocracy of South Africa was thus 
visiting and paying respects to a simple woman 
from india and her husband! 

Miss Molteno was busy introducing Gandhiji to 
influential personalities. Gandhiji wrote to Kallenbach 
on February 25, 1914: 

What Is happening Just now is that | am becoming a society 

man and Miss Molteno is the instrument.. She is 

undoubtedly a tactful peacemaker,’ 

Miss Molteno not only took the Gandhis to the 
palatial Molteno estate, but arranged for them to 
meet Miss Hobhouse who was now staying at 
Groote Schuur, the residence of the Prime Minister, 
k as the guest of General and Mrs Botha. There they 
met Mrs Botha—as well as Mrs Gladstone, the wife 
of the Govemor-General—who were both friendly 
and considerate. 

Gandhiji had written many times to General 
Botha for an interview but without success. But a 
few days after meeting the Gandhis, Miss Hobhouse 
invited Gandhiji again for a discussion at Groote 
Schuur—and General and Mrs Botha joined them. 

When Miss Hobhouse died, Gandhiji wrote in an 
obituary in Young India on July 15, 1926: 

She played no mean part at the settlement of 1914 .. 


Let the women of India treasure the memory of this great 
Englishwoman. 


Continuing Friendship 

Gandhiji cherished the friendship of these women 
and tried to maintain continuing contact. 

When hé went to London in August 1914—and 
he soon fell ill—Olive Schreiner was already there 
and rather ill. They kept in contact through Hermann 
Kallenbach. 

Olive Schreiner, as a pacifist, was very upset 
when Gandhi[i decided to raise an Indian Volunteer 
Corps during the First World War. But she continued 
her friendship and spoke at a farewell meeting on 
the eve of his departure for India. 

Also in London, Gandhiji visited Miss Hobhouse 
. who was equally opposed to the War. 

Mrs Schreiner died soon after the end of the War 
and | am aware of no letters by her to Gandhiji after 
, 1914. But Gandhiji and Miss Hobhouse continued 
‘correspondence until her death. 

Mrs Ruth Alexander sent a letter to Gandhiji on 
April 4, 1926, through the Reverend C.F. Andrews. 


She wrote: 

Dear Mr Gandhi, | am touched more than | can tell you 
when | look back at the time when you did me the great 

“honour to stay with me and to talk with me, and remembered 
how patient you always were with me, how uncondemning 
even of things you must have disapproved. It was wonderful 
of you. 
Let me tell you, for tha pleasure it gives me, that you have 
always been, since | knew you, and always will be until | 
che, one of the three great souls with whom | ive from day 
to day, beyond those who speak to me from the pnnted 
pagas. My father and Olive Schreiner are the other two 
Please remember me to Mrs Gandhl, whose gentle courage 
| have never forgotten. . 


Pacifist, Feminist, Socialist 

| have stressed that these women were pacifists, 
feminists and socialists: the common ideology 
which brought them together explains their affinity 
to Gandhiji. 

Gandhiji believed in non-violence and was a 
pacifist though he supported recrultment to the 
army until the end of the First World War because 
of his faith in the Empire and his feeling that Indians 
must learn to fight before they could embrace true 
non-violence. l 

He had great interest in feminism and his 
success in encouraging the participation of women 
in the political struggle was no accident. When he 
went to London in 1909, he met Miss Emmeline 
Pankhurst, the leader of the suffragettes, and 
attended many of their meetings. He wrote often in 
Indian Opinion about equality of women and the 
role of women in the struggle for justice. 

Gandhiji also believed in socialism. He came in 
contact with socialist thought during his student 
days in London. Socialism had not then become 
rigid or doctrinaire. His thinking was similar to that 
of Edward Carpenter and others who were 
concerned not with mechanisation and rising 
production and consumption, but with equality, 
quality of life, and protection of the environment. 
They believed that man should not be enslaved by 
machine and alienated, and should not shun physical 
labour. 

Gandhiji Knew socialists in South Africa’ and 
spoke at least twice at the Socialist Club in 
Johannesburg. 

in 1912, when Gokhale was visiting South Africa, 
J.T. Bain, a socialist, met them and the question 
came up as to their attitude to socialism. Gokhale 
said he was a socialist “to some extent”, but 
Gandhiji delcared himself an “out and out socialist”’.® 

The satyagraha of 1913-14, with the heroism of 
the poor working men and women, strengthened 
the conviction of Gandhiji that they were the “salt of 
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the earth” who would free India. He identified 
himself in dress and living habits with them. 

The convictions of Gandhiji explain the bond 
which linked him to the European women who 
helped him and his cause. They understood him, as 
did the Indian labourers in South Africa and later 
the people of India. But those critics who tried to 
‘place him In their pre-determined categories— 
moderate and extremist, for instance; those who 
assumed that he must be a reactionary if he wore 
‘peasant clothes or professed religion; and those 
who called him an agent of Gujarati capitalists 
because he did not advocate class struggle and 
tried to unite the Indlan community In the struggle 
for its dignity and honour—could not understand 
Gandhiji nor the admiration he evoked among the 
greatest men and women of this century. | hope 
, that the new information which is becoming available 
“will persuade scholars in India and South Africa to 
reconsider their assumptions and understand the 
real Gandhi. E 


Some Unpublished Letters of 
GandhijP 


Letter of January 5, .1914, to Miss Emily 
Hobhouse” 
; 5th January, 1914 
Dear Miss Hobhouse, 
it was a perfect pleasure to have received your very 
' kind and generous letter. Had | known how to approach 
you before, | would undoubtedly have endeavoured to 
‘enlist your large heart in our behalf. It was during the 
Boet war that | came to admire your selfless devotion to 
Truth, and | have often feit how nice it would be if the 
. Indian cause could plead before you for admission; and it 
is evident to me that your first telegram uttering a note of 
warning was an answer to that yearning. | am loath to 
write to you on this question, as Miss Molteno has told 
how feeble you are now in health. She was good enough 
to read to me a part of Miss Greene's letter, telling her in 
most pathetic tones how it was the duty of those who 
loved you to refrain from imposing fresh burdens on yoü. 
| am, therefore, torn by conflicting emotions. But, as 
Miss Molteno, who knows you better assures me that to 
expect you now not to interest yourself in our cause is to 
misjudge you and to aggravate your iliness, because you 
would, she says, fret about us without being enabled by 
us to render your assistance effective. 

If your health permits and if the climate on the North 
Coast of Natal would not be too trying for you, | would 
& esteem it a privilege if you could take rest on the little 
settlement at Phoenix where /ndian Opinion is published. 
Miss Molteno knows the settlement well. It is situated 
about elghty feet above sea-level and is exposed to 


certain winds which sweep across the hills that overlook. 


the settlement and purify the atmosphere. The scenery 
around is certainly very charming, the site Is beautifully 
isolated, there is no bustle or noise, it is two miles from 
the nearest station and | venture to think that you will 
find loving hands to administer to your wants, and 
nothing would give me personally greater pleasure than, 
if | were free, to be able to wait upon you and nurse you. 
You will, | hope, consider this offer as coming from the 
heart without the slightest hesitation accept it If you can. 

| will not weary you with copies of correspondence 
and details about the question. | enclose the telegrams 
exchanged between General Smuts and myself, which 
speak for themselves. We have always accepted what 
we could get in matters of detail, but, in this matter of the 
Commission, we are solemnly bound to sacrifice ourselves 
for the principle of consultation. In striving to secure this 
recognition of elementary right, if we must, for the time 
being, forfeit public sympathy, we must be prepared to 
do so. Knowing that the truth is on our side, past 
experience will enable us to have patience, and, as days 
go on, the mists of ignorance will be removed, the cloud 
will lift and ! have no doubt that Truth will conquer. What 
we have asked for is the smallest measure and, if the 
Government obstinately refuses to grant that measure of 
justice, surely it will be an indication of their disinclination 
to recognise the status of British Indians throughout the 
Union. Indeed, through my twenty years' experience, 
have been able to gather many an indication of the same 
spirit and it Is really against that we are fighting. In those 
matters to which Passive Resistance is directed, | hold 
there can be no compromise. Could Daniel have 
compromised by bowing to one of the laws of the Medes 
and Persians and not to others, or would the whole body 
of those laws have represented the influence of Satan 
and, therefore, been unacceptable in toto? 

The last paragraph of your letter seems to assume 
that we are following the tactics of the high-souled 
militants of England. May | say that we have not only not 
copied them, but, wherever it has been necessary, ! 
have drawn a sharp distinctlon between their methods 
and ours. Indeed, | used to have long discussions with 
the followers of the great Mrs Pankhurst on this very 
question. At no stage, do we belleve in the use of 
physical force, but | am free to confess that we have 
certainly been encouraged, In the hour of our weakness, 
by the noble example of devotion to duty and self- 
sacrifice that the militants have set, though we condemn 
their methods and tactics as suicidal and beneath the 
dignity of woman. 

| hope that God will restore you to health and spare 
you for many a long year to continue your noble and 
unassuming work in the cause of Humanity.  : 
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l am, 
Yours truly, 
Miss Hobhouse, 
The Cottage, 
Kenilworth, 
Capetown 
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Letters to Miss Elizabeth M. Molteno 


7 Buitencingle 
Capetown 
` 23rd Feb 1914 
Dear Miss Molteno, 

My impression is that | said we would call on you 
tomorrow (Tuesday), but Dr Gool does not remember. 
Not to make any mistake we shall be coming there 
between 3 and 4 tomorrow and take our chance. 

The visit to Miss Hobhouse was entirely successful. It 
was a perfect pilgrimage for me. Mrs Botha was all you 
described her. She was most kind to both of us and most 
loving towards Mrs Gandhi. Thank you for all this. 
Incidentally we met Lady Gladstone too...Are you not 
pleased? » 

With our regards to you and Miss Greene 


| remain 
Yours sincerely 
M.K. Gandhi 


7 Buitencigle 
24th Feb 1914 
Dear Miss Molteno, g 
| am sorry to have to inform you that Mrs Gandhi has 
had a relapse and she is at the time of writing lying in 
bed. She wants me therefore to say that whilst she 
would try her best to keep the appointment for tomorrow, 
she might not be able to go out at all. | thought that | 
` Should let you know this. In any case | shall expect you 
tomorrow afternoon and we shall be able to discuss. If 
she is very ill, | would also have to remain in to be by her 
side. It is a great pity events have turned out so. But 
man proposes? 


| am 
_ Yours sincerely 
M.K. Gandhi 


7 Buitencingle 
Capetown 
27th Feb 1914 


Dear Miss Molteno, 

How nice of both of you to have come yesterday! | 
was out seeing Miss Hobhouse at her request. She 
wished to discuss the marriage question with me. | am 
deeply grateful to you for having brought me in contact 
with that noble soul. To be with her is a spiritual uplifiting 
for me. 

We meet on Monday. 

With regards from us both to you both 


| am 
Yours sincerely 
M.K. Gandhi 


7 Buitencingle 
, Capetown 
8th March 1914 Y 


Dear Miss Molteno, 

lam sorry both of you had to rush away yesterday. | 
was in the act of shaving when you were announced. 
You had hardly gone when | came out of the bath room. 

You will be glad to learn that Mrs Gandhi is decidedly 
better today. | had a most anxious week but if today’s 
condition continues the danger is over for the time being. 

| enclose for your acceptance and Miss Greene’s a 
copy of Mr Andrews’ lecture. If you want more copies or 
if you want me to send copies elsewhere please let me 
know." 

With regards to you both from us both / 


| am 
Yours sincerely 
M.K. Gandhi 


Phoenix , 
19th May"? 
Dear Miss Molteno, 

| know that | owe you a letter. But since leaving Cape 
Town J have passed through so many trials that | have 
not had the time or the incíination to write reaily to 
anybody. Mrs Gandhi had a very serious relapse and 
she absorbed all my time. Then followed a disciplinary 
fast of 14 days—the severest trial of my life. The fast 
was broken on Saturday last and | am feeling much 
better today. Mrs Gandhi too has responded to the 
careful nursing and today for the first time after my 
return to Phoenix | am at the Press working at the desk 
having just left Mrs Gandhl to her household work. 

Now | know you will excuse me why | should not have 
written a line to you after that very serious conversation 
we had. Do please let me hear from you. 

| had a very sweet letter from Miss Hobhouse this 
week. | am not replying just yet but may do so next 
week, 

Mrs Gandhi often recalls your love to her and thinks 
of the kind friends In Cape Town. 

Manilal is still in Johannesburg with Mr Kallenbach. 

With our united regards to both of you 


| am 
Yours sincerely 
M.K. Gandhi 


20: 7:14" 
Dear Miss Molteno, 
| had your two letters. | am sorry we were not able 
to meet to say goodbye to one another. Mrs Gandhi 
and | cannot forget the affection you and Miss Greene 
showed us during our stay in Capetown. May God 
reward you fof it. ; | 
Do please write to me occasionally. My address will 
be Rajkot via Bombay. . 
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With our united regards to you both 
Yours sincerely 
M.K. Gandhi 


Letter of Olive Schreiner to Gandhiji, August 15, 


1914" 
30 St. Mary Abbotts Terrace 
Kensington 
London W. 
Telephone 3350 Western 
Saturday 
My dear Mr Gandhi 
| have at last got your address from the Steamship's 
. Company. | want much to see you. Could-you and Mr 
Kallenbach perhaps come and see me here, or could | 
meet you anywhere. | was struck to the heart this 
morning with sorrow to see that you, and that beautiful 
and beloved indian poetess whom | met in London some 
months ago’ and other Indian friends had offered to 
; serve the English Government in this evil war In any way 
they might demand of you. Surely you, who would not 
take up arms even in the cause of your own oppressed 
people cannot be willing to shed blood In this wicked 
cause. | had longed to meet you and Mr Kallenbach as 
friends who would understand my hatred of it. | don't 
believe the statement In the paper can be true. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Olive Schreiner 


© mi o 
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THE MAHATMA'S PERCEPTION 
| - DUR TRADITION. 


UBI was greatly gratified to have the esteemed Mahatma Gandhi inaugurate Its Registered 
Office at Apollo Street. Immensely inspired by his words, UBI zestfulty set about dedicating Itself 
to the service of the nation. 

UBI's performance has always been consistent and its commitment has been true, With the 
confidence acquired through past performance, UB! will now strive to achieve a far more 
successful future. 


Now serving the Nation with a Network of over 1870 Branches. 
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The Bold and . 
|] The Beautiful |] Humraahi 


If you ticked Humraahi, you're right on target! 


Recently, Humraahi 
completed 52 episodes 
with global appreciation: 


9 The Earthsavers 
Grand Crystal Award, 
Banff Television Festival, 
Canada, June 1993 


= 9 UN. Award for the — 
Best Public Service 
Programme, worldwide, 
U.S., May 1993 


9 [PRA Golden World 
Award, South Africa, 
May 1993 


' All this while tackling an over 2,000-year-old social problem 


- the status of women in India. And through this, the 
problems of overpopulation, child marriage, etc. 


Today, judging from the tremendous response from our 
viewers - the letters are still toming in - Humraahi seems 
to have struck.a positive chord among all audiences, 
rural and urban. 

But we're not resting on our laurels... 


So, what's next? 


. Burson-Marsteller Roger Pereira Communications 


47, Whitehall, 143, A.K. Marg, Kemp’s Corner, Bombay - 400 036 
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Dilemma of the 


Communication Revolution 
H.Y. SHARADA PRASAD 


W e are well into the last decade of the 
twentieth century. In the few years left, the 
century may still spring surprises, although 
humankind seems to have run out of its capacity for 
being surprised. it would be in order to undertake a 
valedictory assessment of the last hundred years 
and to list its achievements. 





The Hetrospect 

it has been an eventful century, a century which 
~has witnessed the collapse of the European empires 
that had held the various continents under their 
sway, a century in which another empire rose and 
fell—the Soviet Union, a century in which the atom 
was split and its awful potential demonstrated, 
proving that the smallest of small can be more 
powerful than the biggest. But the nuclear bomb is 
not the only symbol of the century. There is yet 
another—the microchip, also small, also potent, 
which bears out the poet's averment that the world 
can be seen In grain of sand and etemity held in the 
palm of one's hand. 

The technologies of information and communi- 
cation have made impressive advances. To say that 
they have marched with seven-league boots is to 
betray the inadequacy of our vocabulary and store 
.. of metaphors. 

The information Revolution did not begin in our 
century. It began when the hunter painted pictures 
of animals on the walls of his cave. It took a step 
forward when speech was invented and a further 
one when early societies carved symbols first on 
stone, then on pottery, papyrus, palm leaf, birch 
bark, cloth and paper, to record individual 
impressions and feelings. Then came printing by 
wooden blocks and later by movable types and 
identical copies could be prepared of communica- 
tions and books. 

The power of books was recognised quite early. 
. The Vedas were books, the Dhammapada was a 


The author, who was Information Advisor to the 
Prime Minister in the seventies and eighties, is 
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book, the Bible was a book, the Koran was a book. 
They bore out what Bacon said of books—that 
"they cast seeds in the minds of others, provoking 
and causing infinite actions and opinions in 
succeeding ages". The book was not the vehicle 
only of safe and comforting ideas but Ideas that 
could challenge and subvert authority and prevalent 
norms. That is why the Church and the State 
devised censorship and book burning even before 
books were mass produced by the simple machines 
that Gutenberg and his followers conceived. 

The communication giant grew up in the 
nineteenth century with the advent of the telegraph, 
the telephone and the camera alongwith the 
development of the automobile. (The steam 
locomotive had been assembled a century earlier.) 
But it is in our century that the giant leap was made 
into the sky:with the help of the aeroplane, radio, 
television, satellite communication and planetary 
travel. Man can now hear, speak and see at the : 
speed of lightning. He has at hls command machines 
which have extended the capacity of his memory 
and his speed of recall a million times. Entire 
libraries which normally would have required mutti- 
storey buildings can now be stored in a cabinet. 
The most complex sums can be solved in the wink 
of an eye. 


The Impact of New Technologies 

If information technologies have enabled the 
scholar to provide more voluminous footnotes, they 
have helped the state even more, not only vis-a-vis 
other states but vis-a-vis its own citizens. Bugs 
which lie hidden in sofas and picture frames pick up 
all that is. spoken in a chamber (often forcing 
statesmen at one-to-one summit meetings to hold . 
their most important talks while pacing up and down 
their gardens), even though six hundred years ago 
Geoffrey Chaucer had said that fields have eyes 
and woods have ears. Eyes in the sky: photograph 
every mllitary position of foe and friend alike, in fact, 
anything that is more than two metres in size. 
Information whets the appetite for more information 
and the reports of intelligence agencies are filled 
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with trivial data jostling with significant facts. The 
irresistible urge to scoop recoils sometimes on the 
person in whose aid espionage is undertaken as it 
did on President Nixon. His story is reminiscent of a 
demon king in Indian mythology who had earned 
the power to destroy whatever he touched and who 
’ touched his own head In a bit of absent-mindedness 
and thus perished by his own hand. 

X 
Use and Misuse of Mass Communication 

Radio and television have been praised for their 
contribution to making participatory: democracy 
meaningful. But in their early years, they also 
presented a temptation to the State to use them for 
the implantation of qualitles and attitudes that it 
considered most desirable. The attitude most 
desired, whatever the complexion of the State in 
terms of its objectives, was docile acceptance. 
Hitler and Goebbels used radio to propagate 
` doctrines of one race, one nation and one leader. 
And in the eastern end of Europe, the Communists 
` used their radio and television for thought control, 
evoking in George Orwell the terror and the 
nightmare of the Big Brother watching every citizen. 

Thirtyfive years and many million deaths after 
Orwell wrote his Nineteen Eightyfour came the real 
1984 and found the Big Brother sadly sapped of his 
certitude. And in another six years he was gone. 

Political analysts are still debating how with all 
the mammoth apparatus of thought control and 
espionage, the Big Brother had been unable to 
‘reform’ the citizen. They are equally baffled how 
the West, with its paraphernalia of intelligence, had 
failed to forecast how quickly the Soviet system 
‘would disintegrate. Evidentiy, intelligence is not as 
intalligent as generally supposed. It becomes a 
victim of an inability to sift the peripheral from the 
essential. 

The larger question, is what caused this 
, disintegration. The cause obviously is the failure of 
the economic system of the Eastern bloc to provide 
the goods to meet the needs which no amount of 
propaganda could cover up. In making the citizens 
aware of this failure of their masters, satellite 
communication had a major role to play. Once 
satellite television began to: rain down pictures of 
` everyday life in the “decadent” capitalist countries, 
Soviet citizens could not but compare what they 
had been told with the evidence of their own eyes. 
Satellite communication made censorship and travel 
restrictions infructuous. The success of the Soviet 
educational systern (in striking contrast to the failure 
of its economic system) had meanwhile produced 


= 


millions of people who could think for themselves, 
although they lacked the courage to speak out what 
they thought. And now satellite technology enabled 
even the child to proclaim that the emperor wore no 
clothes. Communication today is the ultimate 
empowerer whom no emperor can withstand. 

It is not to be imagined that television has always 
and Invariably been the good angel carrying the gift 
of freedom. Nor has it turned out to be the universal 
educator that some of its pioneers had hoped it 
would be. In our country, and in a large number of 
countries, television like its elder sibling, the cinema, 
has been the seller of impossible dreams. If it 
provided only escapist fare, the indictment would be 
mild. What it does, unfortunately, is to extol a 
violent way of life and also to foster an insatiable 
consumerist appetite. 

Media organisations claim that their function is 
information, education and entertainment. But the 


mix changes depending upon the seriousness of a - 


particular institution. Totalitarian states (including 
the larger number of fundamentallst societies, 
which burn books and issue decrees for jailing and 
killing authors), do as the medieval Christian Church 
did, ordain a totally political role for the print and 
electronic media. 

In democracies, the media are free to criticise 
established institutions and they assist the process 
of open self-examination which is the essence of 
self-government. But in a world in which 
communication technology Is becoming increasingly 
expensive, ., journals, radio and television are 


becoming steadily more dependent upon big money. , 


The cost of production of a newspaper today Is 
several times more than the price at which it is sold. 


The difference plus the profit have to be earned ~~ 


from advertisements. (And advertisements are not 
an ally to self-examination.) A few newspapers of 
known standing may be able to withstand the 
pressure of the advertiser, as well as of the State, 
but the weaker, the needier and the more 
opportunistic go along. 

Television is more glaringly involved with big 
money, having largely become a part of big 
entertainment rather- than of enlightenment. An 
American tycoon was candid and picturesque in 
proclaiming that a television franchise was just a 
licence to print one's own money. Because of its 
emphasis on diversion, television, in the opinion of 
some social scientists, is engineering a new kind of 
illiteracy of the literate, to whom a five-minute 
treatment of a problem gives the illusion of adequate 
knowledge and discourages any effort at a more 
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painstaking study. 

Instant sight may provide a familiarity with 
M marked roads but not with the uncharted paths or 
“basic causes. Too many images piled upon one 
another only create a blur. This Is the price modern 
civilisation pays for speed. There is no time to stand 
and stare and think. Even think-tanks are obsessed 
with the next plane to catch. 

Likewise the availability of machines that store 
information and disgorge it at the touch of a button 
subtly alters one of the basic functions of 
memory—of internalising ‘facts’, perceiving priorities 
and crystallising insight. 


* 


TELEVISION has been called the chewing gum for 
the eyes, the phenomenon of the bland leading the 
^, bland, the triumph of equipment over the mind. It 
“has been accused of not trying to produce a better 
mousetrap but a worse mouse. These wisecracks 
illustrate the condescension of book culture towards 
non-book culture. The same charge was levelled 
earller at films. Yet we Know that serious cinema 
has produced great works of imagination. It has 
even been sald that cinema is the creative medium 
of our century, as novels were of the nineteenth. 
But if we praise books, we should be ready to 
concede that very few books, in fact, are the 
precious life blood of master spirits. Nine-tenths of 
the books that make their way to the best-seller list 
are the monuments to the triviality of popular un- 
taste. Yet the chewing gum theory sums up what 
happens when a medium of culture contents itself 
with being a medium of entertainment. It has been 
pointed out that the three major television networks 
of the United States—CBS, NBC and ABC—have 
not sponsored a Shakespeare play or even a series 
like Kenneth Clark's ‘Civilisation’ in fifty years. Yet it 
is another television organisation, BBC, which is 
praised for doing so. Therefore, the fallure should 
not be put against the medium as such but the 
attitude of the managements of certain media 
institutions. A former President of CBS is said to 
have remarked: “I don't want any seamy sociological 
scripts. Goddamit! | want happy endings." 

A cultural Gresham's Law has operated. A 
"medium which permits millions of people to listen 
to the same joke at the same time and yet remain 
lonesome" has emerged. The words in quotes are 
from T.S. Eliot. The anomaly of high-technology 
communications Is that instead of building 
communities it contributes to disquiets. 
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Yet it would be dishonest to deny the power to 
television (and documentary films) to perform the 
job of reportage and enable it to be an eye-witness 
to history in the making. The same American 
networks which have been criticised for thelr 
neglect of mind-enrichment have shown (and 
aroused)' intense concern for social problems like 
racial disparities and community neglect. Television 
ranks alongside of the press in being a political 
watchdog. The same relationship that exists between 
politics and the face press exists between politcs 
and television. The importance of a free press for 
the functioning of democracy was underscored by 
Thomas Jefferson when he declared, long before 
modern newspapers with a mass reach had evolved, 
that if he were asked to choose between govemment 
without newspapers and newspapers without 
government, he would choose the latter. Millions 
today seem to have actually made that choice. 

Television seems to be conditioning the very 
nature of political discourse, not always along 
beneficial ways. The recent Presidential election in 
the United States provided an example of the 
implications of decision through television. The 
candidates had to look well-groomed and athletic 
and resemble dress models, if not film stars. They 
had to be ready with short answers to questions 
hurled at them by panelists at rapid-fire speed. The 
format of television debates where the citizen 
confronted the candidates with the aid of media 
moderators might suggest the modern equivalent of 
Athenian democracy, but it hides the fact that know- 
all candidates do not know all. It is a format that 
does not bring out the importance of reflection. It 
does not let a candidate tell the electorate that 
between black and white there are several shades 
of grey. It reduces politics to acrobatics. A political 
scientist rightly wondered whether the clipped 
answers given by Clinton and Bush led to any real 
enlightenment of the voters as the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates had done in the middle of the last century. 
The idea of government by one-liners cannot 
replace the description of democracy as government 
by discussion. 

Also worth noting is the fact that in many 
technologically advanced societies, in spite of total 
literacy and the ubiquitousness of the media, voter 
turn-out is not very much higher than in a country 
like India. One reason for it is, perhaps, that by 
bringing political debate into people's homes, and 
making them watch election-related programmes, 
television gives them the feeling that they have 
done their politica! duty. In the recent American 
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election, the candidates exhorted the voter to go out 
and vote. Not all bothered to do so for the opinion 
polls had already told them who would win. If X was 
going to win and Y was losing anyway, why should 
they stand in long queues in rain or snow and vote 
for a sure winner or a sure loser? 


The Prospects 

We have entered an age In which suddenly there 
are no large causes, no sense of new moral fields 
to conquer. Our pantheon is empty, as all gods 
have failed. It is this very thought that is encouraging 
the spread of fundamentalism. The amount of 
poverty and disease and dirt that exist ought to 
trouble the human conscience. But development 
has become a tired word. Many young see it as a 
threat to conservation, a cause dear to them. 


To Our Subscribers... 


Dear Subscribers, 

For the last few months we have been getting 
numerous letters regarding non-receipt of or delay in 
recelving Mainstream. 

While it is our duty to apologise to our subscribers 
for the erratic supply of Mainstream, we would also like 
to apprise them of certain facts. 

As all registered journals, Mainstream has been 
allotted a day In the week to post bulk copies at the 
CPSO, New Delhl. Should we fail to post on the allotted 
date/day we forego the postal discount offered to us by 
the postal authorities. Then we pay four times as much 
to post the copies to our subscribers—an eventuality 
which is not economically feasible. 

To make thlngs clearer to our readers we request 
you to tum to the back cover of Mainstream. On top on 
the extreme left you will find two dates, for examples, 
October 15/16, 1993. We have to despatch our coples 
on either of the two dates. Normally our despatch Is 
done on every Friday moming. If you fail to receive 
your copy on time, | am afraid, the postal authorities 
and their coordination with the railway authorities must 
take the blame for it. 

We have taken up the matter with the postal 
authorities at the CPSO, New Delhi, have shown them 
your letters and are awaiting a response from them. As 
soon as we hear from 'them we shall put it in 
Mainstream for the benefit of our readers. 

Meanwhile, we appeal to our subscribers to keep 
faith with us. The mere fact that we get agitated letters 
when a copy does not reach on time shows us how 
they look forward to receiving Mainstream and we on 
our part shall always endeavour not to disappoint them. 


Manager, Mainstream 





The major positive point of the communication 
revolution is that it has brought peoples together 
and fostered a feeling of a global village. 

Some of the minus points must also be taken 
note of. The very trend towards the internationali- 
sation of the human being provokes fears that 
identities are being effaced, that specific cultures 
are in peril The same technology of satellite 
communication which has been the bearer of the 
message of personal freedom seems as a fomenter 
of fissions in many societies. 

The dilemma of the phenomenal advances of 
communication Is at one level to find out how much 
of entertainment and consumption produce true 
contentment and, at another, to discover how much 
of information yields true wisdom. 

Is it right to regard modem communications as a 
blessing which has turned into a burden? Is there 
anything that can be done? Of course, there is. The 


Ser 


starting point is to transfer television, at least ' 


partially, from a boredom-killing but money-making 
business to the realm of education, which is 
universally accepted as a social responsibility. 
Governments have proved inept in using television 
for this purpose. Private enterprise does not care. 
There must be a more serious attempt to devise 
organisational forms. Public Broadcasting Systems, 
which are under real popular and not governmental 
control, which are charged with the task of using 
television for enlargement of people's minds, which 
are endowed with adequate resources to perform 
that function, which have links with the Universities 
and the Arts, and which run parallel to commercial 
television but are not measured by the mundane 
actuarial yardstick. 

It is difficult to forecast, or even speculate in H.G. 
Wells manner, what new discoveries the next 
century might bring in the various realms of 
science. It is an even more daunting task to indicate 
how the hound that has been unleashed can be 
controlled again. As the awareness grows that 
technology and the way of life it has ushered in will 
pauperise the non-renewable resources of the 
world, science has lost its overweening self- 
assurance. Only a Micawber would assert that 
something will tum up to replace all the metals and 
minerals now serving man. Realism may force us 
all to adopt what the sages have all along 
counselled—that a sure way to human happiness is 
the simplification of wants. a 


(Published originally in Towards a New Global Order—a volume 
presented to Dr LM. Singhvi on his sixtieth birthday. Reprinted 
with the permission of the editor and Har-Anand publishers.) 
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Journey to the Past 
" New Phase of Revivalism and Obscurantism 


A. RAHMAN 


uch noise has been made about the 

establishment of the so-called Islamic Courts 
to settle disputes within the Muslim community 
based on the Muslim Personal Law. The 
controversies which have erupted ignored three 
basic issues. It may be worthwhile to briefly mention 
them before a detailed discussion of these Courts is 
undertaken. 

Frist, the judiclal system has become very 

EO and time-consuming on the one hand, 
nd the people have lost faith in its judiciousness on 
the other. As a result of the latter, the people are 
looking for alternatives which could remedy the 
situation and provide them with just, less expensive 
and less time-consuming machinery and systems. 
In this context religious groups are presenting an 
oversimplified and a rosy picture of the past 
machinery and systems and their operations. The 
past is increasingly being presented to the people 
through the audio-visual media as well as through 
literature and speeches of leaders, as a rational, 
just and highly moral society based on religious 
values operating smoothly as a well-olled machine, 
providing succour to the needy and bringing in 
prosperity. After having painted such a picture, it is 
suggested that if the older institutions are revived it 
- would solve the problems of individuals and reform 
the society. 

Secondly, the government such as the one that 
exists today, unable to grapple with the problems it 
has created, not being capable of meeting the 
promises made to the people, and falling to cope 
with the rising aspirations of the public, has been 
diverting their attention to marginal issues and 
directing it to the past. It is painting a rosy picture of 
the past by projecting a terminology with an emotive 
appeal, like Ram Rajya. It is also making an effort 
to revive the past institutional frameworks like the 
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Panchayati Raj, overlooking the social contradictions, 
caste and other conflicts inherent at present in rural 
and urban societies. In doing so it is also ignoring 
current developments in social and natural scientific 
knowledge and the application of this knowledge to 
the solution of contemporary problems. In fact it is 
keeping this knowledge for the benefit of the elite 
soclety as an instrument of control and exercise of 
power. The ethos which it has created is of the 
dominant Hindu religion in its conservative 


‘interpretation. This has been taken over by the 


opposing political parties to create the Hindutva 
psyche. This has alienated other religious minorities 
of the country who, in order to assert their identity, 
have resorted to doing the same. They have also 
been looking to their separate past, and making an 
endeavour to revive the old or establish new 
institutions of thelr own. Of such institutions the 
Muslim Islamic Courts is one, and others would 
follow. 

Lastly, the main point to consider is: why are 
people looking to the past? 


* 


THE dynamics of the contemporary society is 
governed by change, and the rate or change. The 
latter, as the day passes, becomes increasingly 
faster. The new knowledge, both of natural 
phenomenon as well as of societies, is creating a 
new understanding and perspective, opening up 
new possibilities which were not even thinkable 
before. The newer technologies, which are now 
available and are being developed, are changing 
human and social relationships and providing new 
and more opportunities to the people. To come to 
grips with the problem and to realise these 
opportunities, in order to make the people understand 
the problems, work for possible solutions and 
participate in decision-making in a democratic 
society, diffusion of knowledge to the people and its 
continuous upgrading Is necessary It also requies a 
body of scientists, who could work out the possible 
implications of the knowledge and the likely impact 
of technologies on human society, environment and 
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resources, and make it known to the public at large. 

This is not being done. What is more the people 
are being deprived of both the knowledge as weil as 
the gains of progress which is cornered by a small 
section of the population. Consequently, a large 
number of people feel threatened with each new 
development. They do not see hope for the future. 
In such a situation the deprived sections of the 
population tend to reject the new knowledge and 
the technologies and start looking to the past. The 
process of presenting the past as a solution is really 
what Fatima Memissi has pointed out. According to 
her, Man 

turns to the past in order to draw from it the strength the 


present denies him .. he looks (to the past) for everything 
that he has trouble in mastenng the present! 


The process is aided by the government and 
promoted by religious groups who feel increasingly 
marginalised by the new development. Since the 
political parties, as these exist today, have neither 
an ideology nor a vision of the future, and hence fail 
to provide an altemative, religious groups create 
new social spaces by painting the past as a rosy, 
idyllic society in which there was harmony and all 
disputes were settled amicably. In this context they 
interpret the past to suit the contemporary framework 
of the present society and pick up its weak points, 
shortcomings and the degenerate dimensions and 
pose the alternative of the past. In doing so they 
use religion and justify and legitimise practices, 
particularly those connected with women, such as 
sati and/or the Shah Bano case. This is quite similar 
to what the government is doing to legitimise unjust 
social and economic Issues in the name of science. 
Further, the religious groups take strong objection 
to any analytical approach to the past based on 
archaeological, historical knowledge. This became 
clear in the case of the Babri Masjid dispute as well 
as the Sahmat exhibition, or in the case of 
reinterpretation of Muslim Personal Law, and other 
similar issues. These groups, in other words, 
censor any such effort as heresy and threaten 
those who try to undertake innovations. 

With this background let us examine a little more 
closely the Islamic Courts and what they would 
attempt to do. 


* 


THE so-called Islamic Courts would confine 
themselves to cases connected with the Personal 
Law, that is, cases regarding marriages and divorce. 
They may occasionally also consider cases covering 
inheritance and share of inheritance amongst 
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different relations. Despite these people may also 
go to the Civil Court. However, one does not know 
the number of cases settled by /marate Shania, 
Patna, and how many of these were those connected 
with problems of women. The total objective of the 
move appears to be the curtailment of women's 
rights in the context of contemporary human 
relations. It is contended by the proponents of the 
Muslim Personal Law Board, and the scheme of the 
Islamic Courts that cases would be decided based 
on the Shar/a. In this context two points require 
some consideration. 

First, there are different schools amongst the 
Muslims in India. Apart from the major divide 
between the Shias and the Sunnis, with the former 
following figahe jaffria, there are the Hanifis, the 
Hanbalis, the Malkis and the Shafiis. Each Imam 
has interpreted the Shar/a differently. In India there 


> 


is a major difference between the Barelvis and the | 


Deobandis. In addition, those who call themselves ` 


Ahle Hadith, that is, those who strictly follow the 
sayings and practices of the Prophet, have different 
interpretations of the Shari’a. This became evident 
recently through the controversy generated in the 
way talaq (that is, divorce) becomes effective. 
According to the Deobandis, divorce becomes 
effective if talaq is said In one go, while the Ahle 
Hadith maintain that it is not so. They say that it 
should be expressed over a period, without anger or 
other such factors. 

Moreover, if we look at the practices followed by 
the Muslims, one may notice that the interpretation 
also depends upon the culture and practices followed 
by the people of a region or ethnic group. 

Further, if one examines the course of develop- 
ment of Islam In its different phases, one may 
notice the evolution of different attitudes and 
prejudices against women, and also the endeavour 
of women to assert their independence and claim 
equal status to that of men. Let us, for example, 
take the case of segregation of women and the 
observance of purdah which is being imposed on 
Muslim women nowadays. 

The Prophet wanted to bring out a total revolution 
with regard to the status of women In the Arab 
society. And in response to the question raised by 
Umma Salama, wife of the Prophet, "Why are men 
mentioned in Koran and why not we?" the answer 


Was: 
O people! Allah has said in the book: Men who surrender 
unto Allah, and women who surrender, men who belleve 
and women who belleve... Allah had prepared for their 
forgiveness and vast rewards. 
And if one looks at that period, women were free 
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to move about and participate in the activities of the 
community, in decision-making as well as military 
„ campaigns. A'yesha, the wife of the Prophet, led a 
^ military campaign against the Fourth Caliph, A!i 
since she felt A’ll had not punished the murderers of 
the Third Caliph, but had also enlisted them in his 
group. The segregation was Imposed on women 
after the battle of Uhud in Medina when the social 
conditions were chaotic and women were harassed, 
to begin with on the wives of the Prophet. This was 
done as a result of the pressure of the immigrants 
from Mecca, under the leadership of Umar, who 
later became the Second Caliph. In other words, it 
was a practice which was adopted under a set of 
social conditions, in a particular period of the 
community, and was the result of two different 
trends within the community. In order words, it 
cannot be suggested as a permanent practice and 
- social code for women. 


-™~ 


* 


WITH regard to the endeavour of Muslim women to 
assert their equal status to men, and their freedom 
vis-a-vis men, the example of Sukayna, the great 
granddaughter of the Prophet, is most relevant. To 
assert her individuality she rejected a number of 
offers of marriage from noblemen and others. Later 
she married through her own choice a number of 
times, and in each of her marriage contract she 
asserted her independence of action, of not obeying 
her husband and rejected her husband's right to 
polygamy. 

Taking these situations and factors into 
consideration and examining the various individual 
_ cases which have been extensively discussed and 
~ analysed by Fatima Memissi, Professor of Sociology 
in the Morocco University, in her book, Women and 
Islam, one can say that what is being presented as 
the Sharřa today is really based on an oversimplified 
picture, with a narrow and limited framework in fact 
based on an ossified outlook, and without any 
perspective. In doing so, what these interpretations, 
as they are being promoted, are asserting is the 
dominant position of men, and denying women their 
freedom and equal status in society. 

These interpretations also totally ignore the 
contemporary developments in knowledge, 
techniques of analysis, and changes in human and 
social relations as a result of technological 
developments and means of production. 

if the cut-and-dried picture which is being 
presented as a model is emphasised, it may be 
found to be too restrictive, confined and narrow. 
Further, it is self-referential. It is cut off from the 
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environment in which it was evolved and it does not 
take into account the environment in which it is 
being applied. 

The proponents of this model do not seem to 
realise that modern society is an open society, 
where ideas and action of men and women are 
subjected to scrutiny, and the mass media highlights 
both the issues as well as actions and their impact, 
and the public opinion begins to judge individuals as 
well as communities on that basis. 

Secondly, as a result of new knowledge and 
capabilitles on the one hand and possibilities on the 
other, there is a lot of experimentation as well as 
innovation In human relations, changes in existing 
structures and insitutions, as well as establishment 
of new structures and institutions. As a result of this 
experimentation and innovation, the old barriers and 
hierarchies are breaking down, if they are not 
already removed. Similarly, the status and the 
differences which went with it and the privileges 
established therefrom are vanishing. Consequently, 
old methods, which were successful in earlier 
societies, have become dysfunctional. 


* 


THE structure, organisation and functioning of the 
contemporary soclety requires women to take 
active part In the production system, in services—as 
doctors, lawyers, judges, teachers, nurses, architects, 
engineers, designers, advertising, travel services, 
as well as in administrative services. If they have to 
take part, they can do so as equal to men. Why 
should they be considered as inferior to men as is 
being suggested? In addition, if women are also, 
besides earning through professional activities, 
contribute to domestic services, cleaning the house, 
cooking and child bearing, why should they be just 
divorced at the whim and fancy of men and given a 
pittance of mehar, and the cost of their services not 
worked out and paid for at the time of divorce and 
separation? This should be taken into account even 
when they are not eaming through professional 
Work. 

In a tribal culture, in which Islam evolved, every 
member of the tribe, including women, was the 
responsibility of the tribe. When during war women 
were captured as booty, the aristocratic ones at 
least were redeemed by paying ransom. The others 
were converted as slaves, or turned into prostitutes. 

In the industrial society, when even the family 
unit is breaking up, and as a result of economic 
exigencies as well as housing problems only a 
single family unit is being established, the question 
of looking after old parents and close relations has 
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become a serious problem. in this context the 
problem of uneducated divorced women, or those 
divorced because they did not bear children or had 
become old, or those who were not earning and 
happened to be dependent on men, and were 
contributing through their services in the house, 
becomes quite acute. Who is to look after them? 
What happens to them? 

The manner in which the Sharla is interpreted 
and applied does tremendous injustice tc women. 
Perhaps it would be worthwhile for the Ulemas to 
collect data on the cases of divorce of Muslim 
women, under which condition they were divorced, 
the role of men, their anger, lust for younger 
women, and their effort to subjugate and ensiave 
women, and in what conditions these women are 
living or existing. On the basis of the data collected, 
they should arrive at some rational conclusion, and 
interpret the Sharia, the basic feature of which was 
to give equal status and respect to women and to 
enable them to participate in social, cultura! and 
political activities. 

Taking recourse to the collection of data, analysing 
it, and coming to a rational conclusion would be in 
line with their tradition. When the collection of 
Hadith began, there was no methodology and 
analytical techniques available to collect the sayings 
of the Prophet and the recording of his practices. 


N 


The early Imams developed the techniques and 
methodology to sift the fake and fabricated ones 
from those which were true. Secondly, on the basis j 


of the Information collected, verifying not only the > 


veracity, but also the character of the person who 
narrated the Hadith, and taking into account the 
context of what the Prophet had said and took the 
specific action, an explanation and true meaning of 
the Hadith was given. In doing so, different versions 
were mentloned, as well as possible explanations 
indicated, leaving it to the reader, or those who 
came late to come to their own conclusion. 

Today, the Ulema have forgotten the knowledge 
revolution brought about by Islam and the knowledge 
tradition established, and the methods and 
techniques to develop knowledge, and they limit 
themselves to pedantic jugglery. And the Sharia, 
and the concept of Islamic Courts, as it is being 
propounded, constitute the negation of the : 
revolutionary role of Islam. Ghalib expressed these ^ 
practices in a beautiful couplet: 

We are unitarians (muwahhid), our practice is 

to discard traditions 

When communities decay traditions become a 

basic element of faith. "n 


Reference 
1. Fatima Mernissi, Women and Islam, Kali for Women, 1993, 
p. 14. 


Towards New Horizons 


The United Democratic Front Government of Kerala completed 
two eventful years in power. 
A Government that keeps its promises, a Government that works 


@ to arrest the alarming rise in prices, 

€ to make the civil supplies more effective, 

@ to reach the benefits of development to all, 

€ to open up many more avenues of employment, 
@ to make the entire administration corruption-free 


Yes, all this requires hard work, 
consistent and systematic work 
and that work has been on... 


And with well-defined programmes 
the United Democratic Front Government 
put the State on a path of stability and progress... 


The U.D.F. Government forges ahead 


to usher in better days. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, GOVERNMENT OF KERALA 
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Multinationals versus Swadeshi 
RUDDAR DATT 


Bg he Congress-| Government headed by P.V. 
T Narasimha Rao accelerated the process of 
economic reform initiated earlier by the former 
Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, in 1985. The Industrial 
Policy of 1991 laid down clearly that in order to 
invite forelgn investment in high priority industries, 
requiring large investments and advanced 
technology, it was decided to provide approval for 
direct foreign investment upto 51 per cent foreign 
equity in such industries. With a view to injecting 
the desired level of technological dynamism in the 
. Indian industry, the government provided for 
K automatic approval of foreign technology agreements 
related to high-priority industries. Similar facilities 
were made available for other industries as well, if 
such agreements did not require the expenditure of 
foreign exchange. The government went as far as 
to say that it would permit 100 per cent foreign 
equity if the entire output is exported. 

All this overbending towards foreign capital was 
made with the bellef that in order to take advantage 
of the computer and electronics revolution that has 
brought about a revolutionary change in the 
technique of production, import of technology was 
essential so that Indian industrial products become 
competitive in the world. Consequently, the Finance 
Minister started the process of wooing foreign 
capital so that more and more of foreign direct 
investment could be procured. According to the 
* Economic Survey (1992-93), 
the early results from the new policy are encouraging. in 
the period August 1991 to December 1992, the government 
approved 2154 foreign collaboration proposals including 
894 cases with foreign equity participation. The total vatue 
of equity in foreign Investment proposals approved is 
Rs 4290 crores, more than three times the Rs 1270 crores 
of foreign Investment approved in the last decade (1981- 


90). Nearly 80 per cent of the approvals are in the priority 
sectors. 


A break-up of the foreign investment approvals 
between August 1991 and July 1993 confirms the 
fact that nearly 79 per cent of the foreign investment 
approvals are in the priority sectors and only 21 per 
cent are In the non-priority sectors like food 
processing, hotels and tourism, glass and ceramics, 


ges 


The author is the Principal, School of Corres- 
pondence Courses and Continuing Education, 


University of Delhi. 
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etc. There is no doubt that the government policy 
on foreign Investment has yielded to international 
pressure and has opened up areas which are of 
frivolous and luxurious consumption and do not fall 
in the ambit of the priority sector; yet nearly four- 
fifths of the total approvals are in the priority 
sectors. The sectors which have received bulk 
share in the priority areas are power (Rs 2014 
crores—nearly 25 per cent, and fuel and oll 
refineries (Rs 1748 crores)—nearly 22 per cent. 
Other areas of importance are chemicals (Rs 662 
crores), electric equipment and electronics (Rs 604 
crores) and metallurgical industries (Rs 576 crores). 
Besides this, transportation, industrial machinery 
(including agricultural machinery), —telecommuni- 
cations and medical appliances account for a total 
Rs 736 crores in foreign investment approvals. 
Since all these areas are such in which the country 
is short of investment required to reach the targets 
of production, apparently the government policy, by 
and large, seems to be moving in the right direction. 
The only criticism which is valid against the 
government is that it is recklessly entering into 
foreign collaborations even in areas where domestic 
capabilities have been sufficiently developed. 


Break-up of Foreign Investment Approvals 
(August 1991 to July 1993) 











(i Priority Sectors Hs Crores % of total 
1. Power 2013.82 2b.1 
2. Fuel & Oil refineries 1747.70 218 
3. Chemicals 681.67 8.3 
4. Electrical equipment 
and electronics 603.49 7.5 
5. Metallurgical Industries 575.87 7.2 
6. Transportation 324 01 4.0 
7. Industrial machinery" 218.57 2.7 
8. Telecommunications 134.70 1.7 
9. Medical appliances™ 58.16 0.7 
+ Sub-total (i) 6337.99 „1 
(l) Non-priority Sectors 
10. Food processing 1128.77 14.1 
11. Hotels and tourism 260.49 3.3 
12. Glass & Ceramics 105.72 1.3 
13. Commercial equipment 67.67 0.8 
14. Others 109.91 1.4 
Sub-total (il) 1672.56 20.9 
Grand Total (I + ii) 8010.55 100.00 
* includes agricultural machinery 
™ Surgical scientific instruments, etc. 
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K. Ashok Rao, President of the National 
Confederation of Officers' Associations of Central 
Public Sector Undertakings, has in an open letter to 
the Prime Minister (February 11, 1992) drawn 
attention to the following startling facts about the 
crisis in the power industry generated as a 
consequence of the government policy towards 
foreign investment. In a very revealing statement,’ 
he mentions: 

In India it has been proved beyond doubt that bilateral aid 

(where there is no bidding) in the power sector has cost the 

country at least 40 per cent more than in the multilateral aid 

projects (where international competitive bidding Is 
compulsory) For example, Rihand 1-2x500 MW (an Imported 
set based on bilateral aid) cost Rs 16,600 per KW, whereas 
the BHEL sets Sigrauli Il-2x500 MW (order obtained on 
international commercial bidding based on multilateral! aid) 
cost Hs 7248 per KW; similar examples are the imported 
sets Ramagundam-! and Taicher cost Hs 9568 per KW and 

Hs 14,040 per KW respectively as against the BHEL sets 

Sigrauli-H and Chandrapura cost Rs 4471 per KW and Rs 

9020 per KW respectively Many more such examples can 

be cited. Notwithstanding this overwhelming and conclusive 

evidence, a joint equity venture ts being set up on the basis 

of suppllers credit where the suppiler would jointly own a 

utility Not only would there be no competitive bidding, 

instead the supplier would be in a position to dictate terms 

on the basis of Joint ownership of the utility. 

Thus, we may have the notional satisfaction of 
having obtained foreign investment with the help of 
multinationals, but we run the risk of (a) signing on 
the dotted line at an exorbitant price; (b) complete 
lack of standardisation resulting in vulnerability in 
after sales problems besides having to maintain a 
high inventory of spares using precious foreign 
exchange; (c) under-utilisation of the built-up 
manufacturing capability. 

in this context, it really passes one’s comprehen- 
sion why the Government of India continues to 
invite foreign investment In setting up power plants 
on a 100 per cent equity basis and at a 16 per cent 
guaranteed profit to be remitted in foreign exchange. 
Such a pollcy would soon result in the clcsure of the 
BHEL due to lack of orders. It is in this setting that 
one must understand the need for emphasising 
swadeshi as against powerful multinationals. It is 
one thing to invite direct foreign investment while 
using developed domestic capabilities and it is 
another thing to invite foreign investment to the 
detriment of domestic, capabilities at exorbitant 
costs under pressure from and on dictated terms by 
recession-hit power equipment manufacturers and 
their supporters in the World Bank, that would prove 
disastrous in the long run for the country. On the 
one hand they would cost much more in terms of 
foreign exchange and the poor people of India will 
have to pay for it, and on the other they would kill 


domestic capabilities. 
* 


IN post-independence India, in the early phase of 
our development, with our emphasis on self- 
rellance, every single project was designed and 
built exclusively by Indian engineers. Even when 
the Russians wanted to send Soviet engineers to 
build Rourkela, we insisted on using the indigenous 
capabilities of our engineers and thus saved foreign 
exchange worth Rs 200 crores. Even In the case of 
Idukki, where the project was largely financed by 
the Canadians, it was executed entirely by Indians. 
We seem to be rapidly forgetting this primary lesson 
taught to us by our founding fathers of planning like 
Nehru and Mahalanobis. Now even small projects 
like Chimera and Dul Hasti are completely handled 
by foreigners. This would result in the development 
of a dependency syndrome in our country and lead 
to an erosion of confidence among Indian engineers 
resulting In a process of rapid de-skilling. Is this 
type of foreign investment compatible with our goal 
of self-rellance? 

Despite the fact that the Industrial Policy of 1991 
clearly demarcated the priority areas for direct 
foreign investment and import of technology, the 
government under pressure from foreign investment 
lobbies and multinationals is adopting an open door 
policy. Consequently, we have opened the door for 
the multinationals in consumer goods of elitist 
consumption. Earlier Pepsi Cola was permitted. 
This was followed by Kellog to come in bakery 
products. The latest in the series is the tie-up of 
Parle's with the American multinational, Coca Cola. _ 
Ramesh Chauhan had no option but to sell Parle's 
to the Coca Cola. Thus, food processing approvals 
of foreign investment proposals during the last two 
years (1991-93) aggregate to Rs 1129 crores—14 
per cent of all approvals. To add to it are the 
approvals for hotels and tourism aggregating Rs 261 
crores. Taken together, these two areas which go 
largely to meet the needs of elitist sections would 
cost the nation Rs 1390 crores—17.4 per cent of 
total foreign investment approvals. 

Global investors are very keen to enter areas 
which promise quick returns and high profit with 
short gestation period. This explains the rush and 
pressure In these areas because the total investment 
can be repatriated in a period of one to two years in- 
the form of high dividends. If this trend continues, 
very soon the invasion will take place on soaps and 
detergents and Nirma and Tata's Hamam will soon 
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get a thrashing at the hands of powerful 
multinationals. Godrej has already been given a 
rude shaking by Proctor and Gamble. 

The proponents or liberalisation advance the 
argument that a few individuals representing the 
State have no business to decide what people 


` should consume. The State has no right to decide 


ia 


a 


what should be produced and what should be 
consumed. The Market is the best arbiter and so 
long as there is a demand for a product, its 
production should follow the dictates of the Market. 

Such pseudo-arguments cut at the very root of 
the concept of a welfare state, not to speak of a 
democratic socialist society. They simply deny the 
state the right to lay down priorities. This Is patently 
unjust because there is‘ conclusive evidence to 
prove that the market is not the best allocator of 
resources and the market does not lead to 
maximisation of benefit to the society. 


* 


GANDHIJ! propagated the idea of swadeshi to 
emphasise production by Indians so as to exclude 
foreign goods from the Indian market. The basic 
premise of the swadeshi movement was to develop 
indigenous capabilities so that domestic resources 
could be processed with domestic labour and 
technology. Basically, it aimed at ending economic 
exploitation by the foreigners. Gandhiji wamed us 
that foreigners will not only dump foreign goods, but 
would also dump foreign industries and thus in a 
very sophisticated manner develop a stranglehold 
over the Indian market. He, therefore, pleaded for 
swadeshi as an instrument to achieve economic 
self-reliance. Even after attaining political 
emancipation, the need for securing economic 
emancipation from the foreigners will still remain, 
the latter being more dangerous and longer-lasting. 
This important instrument is now being voluntarily 
mortgaged by the Indian Goverment under the 
new slogan of globalisation. What the Government 
of India does not seem to realise is that globalisation 
does not mean free imports or free flow of foreign 
investment. This may lead to domination by the 
multinationals through fierce competition supported 
by highly pressurised advertisement of their brands. 
For the newly industrialising nations like India, 
globalisation should lead to hi-tech transfer from the 


" developed to the underdeveloped country. Free flow 


of foreign capital does not ensure technology 
transfer. This is evidenced by the record of the 
multinationals who are keen to capture the Indian 
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market without permitting any technology transfer. 
To sum up, the open door policy of the 
Government of India to woo foreign capital and 
permit its-entry in all kinds of areas—priority or non- 
priority—is not in the interests of the nation. In the 
priority areas, it must ensure that wherever domestic 
capabilitles are already developed and are under- 
utilised, direct foreign investment should not be 
permitted. Secondly, the free flow of direct foreign 
investment in the consumer goods sector is 


‘inconsistent with our Industrial Policy as it permits 


the foreigner to have control over the Indian market 
and thus enable quick returns. Such a policy goes 
against the spirit of swadeshi which is the pillar for 
attaining economic self-reliance. The government 
should, therefore, work out a selective approach 
towards foreign investment, rather than blindly and 
indiscriminately permitting the proliferation and 
expansion of foreign capital to dominate the Indian 
economy. mi 


APPEAL FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 
» FOR EARTHQUAKE RELIEF 


The devastating earthquake that struck Latur 
and Osmanabad districts of Maharashtra on 
September 30, 1993 has killed thousands and 
shattered the lives of tens of thousands more. 
Most of those affected belong to the poorest 
sections of society. 


Social activists, media persons, academics 
and concerned citizens of Delhl have set up a 
Bhookamp Peedith Sahayata Manch to provide 
financial and logistical support to social activists 
and relief organisatlons working in vule earthquake 
affected areas. 


Contributions by A/C Payee cheques/drafts/ 
money orders drawn in favour of Bhookamp 
Peedith Sahayata Manch may be sent to the 

` Manch offices at: 


17 Vithalbhal Patel House, Rafi Marg 
New Delhi-110001 Telephone : 3325571 


12/3 Sarvapriya Vihar, New Delhi-110016 
Telephone: 657532 
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EY c!lose'c examination of how the - | 
Bein Indemnity Policy can [m you. : | 


Consider a case where bodily 
injury or death is caused due to 
error or negligence that occurs in 
the course of rendering your 
professional services to a patient. 

If that aggrieved person 
should go to court and you are 
held legally liable to pay compen- 
sation, the Professional Indem- 
nity Policy covers you and your 
qualified employees who are 
named in the policy against.this 
liability. 

You are also covered for 
directly relevant legal costs. 


Professional Indemnity Insurance is also 


available for medical establishments, engineers, 


architects, chartered accountants, Bnanoal/ 
management consultants, lawyers, advocates, 
solicitors, counsels, etc 





Certain important points 
therefore arise, 
»* You should be a qualified 
Medical Practitioner, registered 
with an appropriate authority. 


- > The bodily injury or death 


should have occurred in the 
course of rendering professional 
services to a patient. 

> Legal liability to pay com- ` 
pensation should have arisen due 
to a civil case filed against you or 
your qualified assistants (who are 


-— —— e + oem dm 
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named in the policy) for the 
above mentioned injury or death. 
>» The cost of legal defence 
should have a direct relevance to 
an admissible claim. 
> The total liability to pay 
compensation, defence costs, fees 
and expenses under the policy is 
the insured limit. 

The Professional Indemnity 
Policy, because, 

To err is human 

To insure is prudent. 
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Taming of Capitalism. 


The Historic Compromise — 


SURENDRA J. PATEL 


he upheavals of the recent past have been 
T extraordinary. There has been a total collapse of 
communist rule in Eastern Europe and the USSR. 
The Soviet Union has simply ceased to exist as a 
country; The collapse of Soviet communism has been 
widely interpreted as a historic victory of capitalism. it is 
taken as a vindication of the success of private 
enterprise and market forces in promoting economic, 
social and political development. The role of national 
planning for development is in consequence being 
ridiculed. Countrles are being advised to discard it and 
leave the process of development to capitalist enterprises 
and the market. 
| would like to suggest that historic reality is never that 
simple. | pointed out in a lecture in Halifax, Canada, in 
1990 that what has collapsed was not socialism.! !t was 
oppressive Czarist communism, Imposed in the name of 
socialism. It created a highly Inefficlent economy. Its 
resources were squandered on armaments for the Cold 
War. It.falled to deliver the goods. What people say has 
succeeded is not old-fashioned capitalism, which had to 
be tamed in bitterly fought out struggles by several 
generations past. Mass struggles had to subdue many of 


` the very vicious features of the nineteenth century 


capitalism. In the process capitalism was forced to make 
many a historic compromise, incorporating into its 
systemic functioning several elements of socialism itself. 

The process of the taming of capitalism and extracting 


compromises from it was long and difficult. But since . 


social memory is short, this is readily forgotten. Many 
persons, even very intelligent ones, have been busy 
writing obituaries for socialism. This may have been 
premature. Systemic transitions are spread over a long 
time. They involve many swings, back and forth, of the 
social pendulum. | intend to review here past historical 
changes. This will underline that there was not only one 
yesterday. There were many yesterdays and what 
happened during them is of critical significance for our 
understanding of the future evolution of social systems. 
This study is devoted te the process of the taming of 
capitalism. It is divided Into four parts. The first part 
deals with the process of the emergence of capitalism. 
The second part describes the new forces for social 
transformation which were released in the process. | 
have then take up, in the third part, the rise of the violent 
imperialistic capitalism in the nineteenth and early 
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twentieth century and its subsequent collapse. The 
second and third quarters of the twentieth century are 
discussed in the third and fourth parts. | conclude with 
some reflections on the broad directions of changes 
ahead. The discussion throughout attempts to sketch in 
very broad strokes the sweep of history over the last 200 
years and the back and forth movement of the pendulum 


- of time. 


1. Emergence of Early Capitalism and Soclalism 

We are the children of the world's three revolutionary 
ideas. The first was the Science and Technology 
Revolution. its child was the idea of progress and the 
Industrial Revolution, led by capitalism. It increased our 
ability to produce more efficiently and improve our 
economic conditions. The second revolutionary idea 
concerned liberty, the participation of people in changing 
governments and in manning the administration of 
societies. It rejected the notion of the hereditary transfer 
of power to a king's son, or the divine rights of kinghood 


. and feudalism. Instead the people began to participate in 


deciding In an orderly fashion change from one 
government to another. [hey began to be involved in 
social administration at all levels—villages, cities, districts. 
States and the Centre. The third revolutionary idea dealt 
with equality and social justice. It called for the reduction 
of economic, political, social and legal inequalities. Its 
central aim was to replace the existing unequal, unfair 
and uniust social arrangements by an equal, fair and just 
order. The idea found its most forceful expression in the 
evolution of socialist thought and action. 

Democracy, development and socialism were born of 
these three revolutionary ideas. The interactions of this 
trinity has shaped over time the world that we have 
today. Each of them has become an integral part of the 
world we want. Our thoughts, our actions, the life around 
us, our literature, our technology, our levels of living, 
relations among classes within countries and among 
states in the world have all been influenced by these 
three great revolutionary ideas. It is beyond the scope of 
this study to expound this theme in detail. But ! hope to 
give you a flavour of how these ideas influenced 
subsequent social change. 

Our search for social change, both past and future, is, , 
guided by them. Tolstoy had a delightful story for 
children about such a search. A young Russian had lost 
a gold rouble on the bridge of the Moscow river. He was 
looking for it. Soon several passersby joined in the 
search. But the coin was not found. One curious fellow 
then asked the young man: "Show us the exact place 
where the coin was lost so that we can focus our search 
on that point." The young man replied: "The coln was 
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lost there”, pointing a few metres to the left. “But it was 
so dark there that | found it easier to look for It here 
which is lit up by this street lamp." Much of the search 
for social change follows this story: looking where the 
light is, not where the change began. 

Capitalism is a relative newcomer on the world stage. 
Its beginning in a rudimentary form and on a limited 
scale is dated 400-500 years ago. But its real expansion 
became possible only after the flowering of the Science 
and Technology Revolution led to the Industrial Revolution 
and early capitalism. Immense possibilities of economic 
growth were then opened up. New products, new 
machines, new techniques made their appearance. New 
classes were born—capitallsts who owned the factories, 
and workers who. laboured in them. Most of this is so 
recent that the very word capitalist or capitalism was not 
used-in popular parlance only 150 years ago. So much 
has been written on the subject that | need not dwell on 
the story In detail. But two points may be singled out for 
special attention. 

In the first place, the social condtiions of workers 
were very brutal under early capitalism. These have 
been amply described elsewhere.? There is no need to 
read volumes on history and statistical reports and 
surveys to find this out. Great novelists of that age—for 
instance, Dickens, Hugo, Gorky and others—have 
described vividly how terrible these conditions were. 

: The wage system was portrayed in simple terms as a 
see-saw. If profits went up, wages went down and if 
wages went up, profits went down. The interest of the 
capitalists was, therefore, to keep the wages down as far 
as possible; and the interest of the workers was to 
struggle to raise them. Low' wages limited domestic 
demand very low. Too often there was overproduction of 
goods far above what the domestic market could absorb. 
There was then a succession of economic crises during 
which factories were closed down. This caused widespread 
unemployment and much misery, which led to mass 
discontent, conflicts and social upheavals. 

The second point follows from the first. When the 


_output could not be disposed of in the domestic market, 


- | 


there was great pressure to find markets abroad. Half-a- 
dozen Western countries colonised most of the world. 
There were conflicts among these rival imperial powers, 
mostly about the colonies to be conquered. When no 
more countries were left to colonise, there were wars 
among the imperial powers for a redivision of their 
colonial possessions. All these added to the social 
conflicts at home described above. This combination of 
domestic and overseas colonial conflicts was to exercise 
a decisive Influence on the evolution of social systems 
over the next century-and-a-half. : 


+ 


THE emergence of capitalism in the eighteenth and the 


early nineteenth century was accompanied by much 
social dislocation and conflicts. No wonder it was also 
the period of the birth of utopias, looking for new social 
arrangements without the evils of capitalism. Dreams 
were being dreamt which were never dreamt before. The 


centre point of these dreams, thes utoplas, was to reject 
the greed, the avarice, the exploitation and the oppression 
of people under individuallstic capitalism. The utopians 
wanted to build new, more effective systems which 
stressed the social, the cooperative, the collective nature 
of human beings. Some of them aimed at establishing 
enciaves of new social units within the existing capitalist 
environment. Others saw the impracticability of such 
endeavours. They called for a quick replacement of the 
capitalist society by a fundamental restructuring of social 
relationships, often in a revolutionary manner. 

These new thinkers included Moore, Godwin, Owen, 
Babeuf, Blanqui, Fourrier, St. Slmon, Sismondi, Proudhon 
and many others. We need not go into details of the 
shades of differences which divided them. Whatever 
their differences, they were all united on one point: the 
new society was to be more cooperative in work and 
more egalitarian in sharing the fruits of its labours. They 
were all some sort of socialists—again a word which 
entered the English dictionary only during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Most schemes of social reform 
following the French Revolution have their origin in these 
ideas. They supplied the vague aims and objectives for 
the revolutionary waves during the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century—the waves of which Alexie de 
Toqueville was warning Europe’s ruling circles that they 
were "sitting on a volcano”. 

‘These currents of thought were summarised In the 
most well-known booklet issued only "a few weeks before 


- 


the great revolutionary wave of the spring of 1848 shook _ 


the whole of Europe. The historic pamphlet was the 
Manifesto of the Communist Party, jointly written by Karl 
Marx and F. Engels, and more popularly known as 
simply The Communist Manifesto. |t opened with the 
ringing words: "A spectre is hauntlng Europe—the 
spectre of communism." The Manifesto severely criticised 


the utoplans and the so-called reactionary socialists of. 


‘the feudal, the petit-bourgeois, the German, the bourgeois 
and the utopian varieties. it ended with a battle-call for 
the forcible overthrow of all existing socla! conditions. Let 
the ruling classes tremble at a communist revolubon. The 
proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win. Working men of afl countries, Unite! 

The fear of this battle call for the communist 
revolution has dominated social thóught and action since 
it was Issued In 1848. It has constituted the most radical 
and organised rallying point for a fundamental restructuring 


of society. Subsequent history Is mainly a record of the. 


push and pull this call has exercised over both the 
supporters and the opponents of capitalism. In the 
process, the system itself was partly reformed—a bit at 
one extreme, more fundamentally at the other and 
somewhat in-between in the middle. 

| have called this process the “Taming of Capitalism: 
The Historic Compromise". With this background, we 
can now turn to the second part of this lecture dealing 
with the motive forces which propelled this social 
transition—the forces which worked towards the taming 
of capitalism and imposing on it the necessity. to make 


far-reaching compromises. By the compulsion of time 


our discussion will have to be rather brief. 
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ii. Motive Forces for Social Transformation 

Capitalism, which had first taken roots in the tiny 
trlangle in Great Britain, began to spread rapidly to other 
“Ugountries integrating the whole world into one economy. 
In the process, existing economic, political and "social 
structures were radically transformed. These very 
transformations were also to alter the structure and the 
operation of capitalism itself. We will‘review here quickly 
several of the main factors in such transformations. 

1. The first factor in the transformation was the most 
important and is, therefore, described in greater detail. 
The rise and the ‘spread of capitalism was the direct 
consequence of the Science, Technology and Industrial 
Revolution. Up to 1850, its real roots were only in 
England. Within a hundred years from 1850 onwards, it 
spread from England to Germany and the United States, 
France, Italy, North, Central and Eastern Europe, far 
, away Canada, Australia, New Zealand and Japan; since 
1950, it has also spread in parts of many Third World 
countries, including India. The population living in industrial 
., countries rose twenty-fold—from less than 50 million in 
11800 to around 1000 million. — 

More striking than its spread in space was the pace at 
which it raised the total volume of output or what the 
economists now call the Gross Domestic Product (GDP). 
The total real GDP of the industrial countries (adjusted 
for increase in prices) rose between 1850 and 1990 
some forty times. But the population of these countries 
tripled during this period. The rise in the real per capita 
incomes was, therefore, twelve to thirteen-fold.* 

Just to give an Impression of the magnitude of this 
increase, | might add that the per capita incomes, as 
Keynes had pointed out in his "Economic Possibilities for 
our Grandchildren", could not have increased more than 
two to three times in the 6000 years preceding 1850.* 


The expansion of output since 1850 was simply - 


spectacular, unprecedented. Besides its fast pace, it 
was, on the whole, sustained over time. 

Karl Marx and F. Engels, the most systematic and the 
sharpest critics of capitalism, had recognised the 
"productive potential of capitalism even at its very dawn. 
In a glowing tribute in their Communist Manifesto (1848), 
they wrote:? ° 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of some one hundred years, 

has created more massive and more colossal productive 

forces than have all preceding generations together. 

Subjection of nature's forces to man, machinery, application 

of chemistry to industry and agriculture, steam navigaton, 

railways, electric telegraphs, clearing of whole continents 

for cultivation, canalisation of rivers,’ whole populations 
conjured out of the ground—what earlier century had even 

a presentment that such productive forces slumbered in 

the lap of social labour? 

By raising the pace of the real per capita output from 
no more than 0.1 per cent per century in the preceding 
6000 years to 2.00 per cent per year it had harnessed 
the force of compound rate to economic growth. As any 
p. good Gujarati would knoW, compound growth over a 
" hundred years raises the volume 7.2 times at two per 
cent, 19 times at three per cent, 132 times at five per 
cent and by the spectacular figure of 14,000 at 10 per 


cent! The fairy god-mother of compound rate was now 
hitched to the locomotive of economic growth. 

Keynes had dramatically illustrated this by the story of 
the treasure brought back by the pirate Frances Drake 
from the capture of the Spanish Golden Hind In 1580.’ 
Of it Queen Elizabeth got £40,000 as her share for 
sponsoring Drake's adventure. With that sum the Queen 
paid England's entire external debt and balanced its 
budgets. Very wisely she invested in the Levant Company 
which prospered. The profits from it were then reinvested 
in the East India Company. Keynes had calculated that 
each of those £40,000 increasing annually from 1580 to 
1931 at 3.45 per cent would have grown 100,000 times 
to become £4,000,000,000, or equal to all the British 
overseas investment in the 1930s. 


+ 


2. The second factor, like the others described later, was 
closely related to the first. Capitalism not only raised the 
overall output; it also created from the ruins of the 
peasantry and artisans the mass of the workers, 
designated by Marx as its "gravediggers". Their living 
conditions in the early nineteenth century were, as 
described earlier, plainly horrible. The entire history of 
capitalism was ‘marked by the struggle of the 
workers-—sporadic earlier but becoming more and more 
organised later on—to improve their conditions of life, to 
share in the gains of economic growth. 

The existing legal system and institutions were 
against the workers. They could not organise; they could 
not strike; they had no voting rights. It is said that a few 
decades earlier, if,a coal miner was crushed to death by 
a falling wall in a coal mine, his wife was required by law 
to fulfil the quota of coal which the miner had originally 
agreed to deliver. If the miner had agreed to mine five 
tons of coal, for example, and he mined only two tons 
before his death, the wife had to fulfil the quota of the 
remaining three tons. The law gave compensation to the 
mine owner, not to the worker who died and his helpless 
surviving wife and children! 

The workers' struggles were to change such punitive 
laws, to win the rights to organise unions, to strike, to 
reduce long hours of work; to prohibit children and 
pregnant women being worked to death; to obtain higher 
wages and improve working conditions; to secure 
unemployment benefits, old- age pensions, facilities for 
education, training and health care, paid vacations, 
women's maternity leave and cther safety net provisions. 
The history of these struggles is a long one.* Many had 
to sacrifice much before the system was forced to bend, 
to make compromises, to open some space for workers' 
improvement. Marx's model of continuing impoverishment 
of the working class was bent by these struggles which 
his own message had helped so much to fortify. 

In the process, the workers' hours of work per week 
fell from over 65 to around 40. Real wages per hour rose 
some six to eight times—in line with the rise In the per 
capita consumer expenditures. An extensive social 
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security network, first introduced in the 1880s by 
Bismark to take the wind out of the sails of the rising 
vote of the Social Democratic Party, had: become 


: established. The right to vote was won. The right to 


x 


education, health, housing, paid leave and old-age 
benefits was obtained. 

The success In taming capitalism varied from country 
to country. The greatest advances were made where the 
workers were strongly united; where they had their own 
political parties, where the fear of revolution was the 
greatest, particularly after Soviet Revolution in 1917; and 
where the capitalist system as a whole faced a breakdown 
either because of economic crises or wars among rival 
capitalist countries or because of defeats by the colonial 
liberation movements. The Welfare State was born, first 
in the Scandinavian countries in the early nineteenth 
century. It then spread in the post-Second World War 
period to most of industrial Europe. Even the conservative 
United States had to bend during the Great Depression 
when President Roosevelt introduced the New Deal. 

Even then, the compromises forced from the capitalist 


"system did not become irreversibly a permanent part of 


the economic and political system. Many of them often 
were too reversed in the wake of election victories of 
conservative forces, particularly after the late 1970s as 
discussed later. 

3. The third major force in changing the capitalist 
society was urbanisation. Even in England, the pioneer 


workshop of the world and the seat of the largest empire , 
where the sun never set, the share of the urban - 


population was by 1851 no more than a bare one-half its 
population—51 per cent to be precise. In France and 
Germany it was then less than one-fifth. Nearly half a 
century was to elapse before it reached to one-half in 
Germany. In France, this change had to wait until ihe 
first quarter of the twentieth century. Urbanisation was to 
act as the key factor in facilitating the organisation of 
trade unions and political parties. , The movements to 
obtain concessions from the capitalist system were 
thereby greatly strengthened. 


* 


4. A decisive political influence was to be exercised by 
the fourth factor—the victory of the struggle for one 
person, one vote. The achievement of universal secret 
franchise spanned the whole of the nineteenth and most 
of the twentleth century. The spread of democratlsation 
spurred by the American and French Revolutions widened 
the reach of the process of the taming of capitalism. It 
should not be forgotten that capitalism and democracy 


© which high-pressure propaganda sells as synonymous 


rarely occurred together in their birth, development or 
spread. At the time of the French Revolution in 1789, a 
sort of a democratic form of government existed only in 
little Switzerland, and—with serious blemishes of 
slavery—in the United States. All other countries were 
ruled by kings with hereditary rights: 

Two hundred years after the French Revolution we 


now have to look hard at the world map, to find countries : 
where hereditary kings continue to rule and govern. 
Those that still have kings or queens preserve them 
mainly as decorative pieces for public amusement? Even 
then, the process of democratisation has not yet spread 
fully from the Centre to the States, aes, cities and 
even villages. 

Democratisation did not come about, earlier or now, 
without prolonged struggles. Anyone famillar with history 
knows that the first Reform Act In Great Britain, the 
“mother” of parliaments, was won only in 1833; and 
even then, no more than two per cent of its population 
was given the right to vote. Extension of that right was to 
prove a slow process everywhere. The male dominated 
soclety did not consider women worthy of voting rights 
until the early twentieth century. Even in Great Britain ` 
women had to wait until 1928 to win this right. 

This is not the place to examine the strengths and the 
weaknesses of the process of democratisa-tion, 
particularly the forms of government and the system of 
periodic elections which has come to be taken as the 
very substance of democracy. We know now how the 
formal equality of one-person- one-vote is vitiated by the 
very real—and.very substantial —inequalitles of income, 
assets, financial power, media access and by the 
persistence of traditional, religious, ethnic, class, caste 
and communal constraints. 

5. Of no less a profound influence was the fifth 
factor—the spread of the Age of Enlightenment to the 
vast masses of the people in the industrial countries, 
particularly in the twentieth century; In eighteenth 
century Europe, not even five per cent of the population 
was literate. Universal primary education, even in Great 
Britain, was introduced only towards the end of the 
nineteenth century— through the historic clash between 
Gladstone and Disraeli for the popular vote, enlarged by 
the sucessive Reform Acts. The spread of secondary 
education had to wait until the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Wider access to universities and institutes of 
higher education was available only during the post- 
Second World War period. 

The Increasing universalisation of primary education 
and wider spread of secondary: education were a great 


. leap in comparison with the .education doled out in 


homeopathic doses to the mass of the people during the 
early third part of the nineteenth century. It raised the 
level of political understanding of the population, expanded 
the organised network of political parties (discussed 
below), and improved the skill profile of the population. 
The spectacular growth of education in'the Industrial 
countries led to a much wider spread of the ownership of 
human capital. According to my quick estimates, the 
capital value of skills embodied in the trained workforce 
in several countries has now become larger than that 
embodied in factories, plants and infrastructure.'? Such 
human capital is very mobile, with its owner carrying it 
with him as a snail carries its own house. It usually 
appreciates over time rather than depreciate as does 
physical capital. It has become more equitably distributed 
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than fianclal and physical assets. It has formed the 


backbone of the rising white collar workers, the modern ' 


_ middle class. 

6. The sixth major force in the process of social 
transformation was the arrival of new political parties on 
the scene. The world in which kings decided the fortunes 
of countrles and citizens, at best in consultation with a 
handful of courtiers, has receded further into the past In 
the developed countries. Political parties of all shades 
and combinations—Conservative, Liberal, Christian 
Democratic, Labour, Social Democratic, Socialist and 
Communist—came into existence. There Is much to be 
said about the working of those parties, particularly their 
claims of serving the interests of the people they are 
supposed to represent. But there is little doubt that they 

, provided the alternative to replacing unpopular politicians. 
In order to be elected, they had to listen more attentively 
to the pressing demands of the people, particularly as 
discussed later in times of crises. 

The popular possibility of displacing the existing 


\ parties from power has played a decisive role in the 


/ 


d 


“taming of capitalism during the Great Crisis following 


1929 and in the post-Second World War period. The 
aspirants to political office had then to attend to the 
sufferings of the people. Once elected, they had to follow 
up with some credible action. 


T. | now come to the seventh major force contributing 
to the transformation process. The factors described 
earlier had together exercised a profound influence on 
the structural transformation of output and employment. 
The nineteenth century was the world of commodities 
and the blue collar workers. The post-Second World War 
period was to witness its increasing replacement by the 
service sector. The commodity producing -sector has 
continued to shrink over the last hundred years. The 
political line-up was also to reflect this change. 

This process accentuated during the post-Second 
World War period. In this sense, the development of the 
Welfare State under the liberal, social democratic, 
socialist or mixed leaderships ran parallel to the structural 
shift in national output and employment. But a further 
continuation of this shift was to lead to a reversal of this 
trend in the late 1970s and 1980s. The liberal, social 
democratic and socialist governments in the Western 
countries were displaced by conservative regimes of Mrs 
Thatcher in Great Britain, Heagan in the United States, 
Kohl in West Germany and Nakasone in Japan. The 
consequences of this reversal are discussed in the 
concluding section. 

1 should perhaps add a qualification to the use of the 
phrases such as the service sector and the middle-class 
or the white collar workers. The decline In commodity 
output was caused mainly by the saturation, at the given 
degree of inequalities of income, of the population's 
effective demand for goods. It did not mean that the 
basic needs of the people under the poverty line in these 
countries had ben satisfied. The shift in the structure of 
employment was also influenced by the mass entry of 


women into the workforce et relatively lower wages and 
into less skill-intensive occupations. An additional influence 
was a greater division of labour, separating thereby 
several non-commodity producing operations which were 
earl'er carried out under the umbrella of one single 
manufacturing enterprise. For these reasons, the phrase 
middle classes or white collar workers needs to be used 
with ca, e. 


8. The eighth and the last :actor was the change in 
the organisation, structure, ownership and management 
of private enterprises. Adam mith had extolled the 
virtues of the pursuit of self-interes. when he stated: "It is 
not from the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or 
the baker that we expect our dinner, but from their 
regard to their own Interest." The world of small 
entrepreneurs competing fiercely in the market had 
changed beyond recognition with the growth of new 
technologies and economies of scale. The size of 
business enterprises had increased enormously. The 
new entrepreneurs took over directly in economic crises, 
or ruined through competition the smaller enterprises. 
Mergers and takeovers had multiplied. As Marx and later , 
Veblen had underlined, economic power began to be 
concentrated In the hands of an increasingly diminishing 
number of very large enterprises. Moreover, a new form 
of business organisation had begun to spread—the joint 
stock company with limited liability. It could reach out to 
the savings of a much larger number of people, and was, 
therefore, not limited to resources of one individual 
family. The development of commercial banking, and 
stock exchanges helped the process of concentration. 


* 


THESE factors had a decisive influence on the ownership 
and management of enterprises. The private entrepreneur, 
extolled by Adam Smith and in his somewhat altered 
version by Schumpeteur later, no longer remained the 
sole, or even the main, owner of his enterprises. 
Partnerships, joint stock companies, holding companies, 
consortla and very large transnational corporations 
began to take his place. Their dependence on banks for 
financing their fixed and working capital needs increased. 

In the process, there was a distinct differentiation 
between the actual ownershlp of an enterprise and the 
needs of its efficlent management. Managers began to 
have an increasing say in the formulation and 
implementation of the enterprise strategies. The influence 
of actual owners or even the Board of Directors 
diminished in proportion. Galbraith has in his The New 
Industrial State drawn attention to the Influence of this 
change on creating a new link between the small 
member of very large enterprises and the government.'? 

in addition there was the post-War emergence of the 
transnational corporation (TNC), which had its 
headquarters in the mother country but which worked in 
many other countries, often having different economic, 
social, political and legal environments. The TNCs 
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marshalled under one direction enormous operational, 


marketing, financial, technical and research and 


development resources. 

Thelr operations were closely interlinked with the 
government power structure, particularly the defence 
establishment. Perhaps the most Important contribution 
of Elsenhower as the US President was to coin the 
phrase “the military industrial complex" and to warn of 
the dangers it posed. This complex was to spearhead 
the retreat from the taming of capitalism which gathered 
momentum since the late 1970s under Prime Minister 
Thatcher in Great Britain, Presidents Reagan and Bush 
in the United States, Chancellor Kohl in Germany and 
Prime Minister Nakasone in Japan. 

This part can now be concluded. There were several 
forces at work in the capitalist society, acting singly or in 
combination with others, which were responsible for 
bringing about major economic, political and social 
changes. These forces operated In many areas: the level 
and distribution of output and employment, the fast pace 
of urbanisation and relative decline of agriculture; 
democratisation of the process of transfer of power from 
one government to another; the extension of the Age of 
Enlightenment to increasingly wider and wider segments 
of the population, formation of new political parties 
especially of the Left; strengthening of the labour force's 
demands for an equitable share in national output, a 
continued improvement in working conditions and the 
establishment of socíal security guaranteeing full 
employment and the rights of unemployment 
compensation, health, housing, protection against sickness 
and benefits in old age; and finally, changes in the 
organisation, structure, ownership and management of 
private enterprises. 

These forces together played their part in the taming 
of savage capitalism. But we still need to know under 
what set of circumstances did this process advance? 
Why was the resistance of capitalism to it not as 
successful as before? Was it simply because of the 
aging of the capitalist ideology? Or were there some 
factors in operation which undermined, at least in part 
and for limited periods, capitalism's resistance and 
strengthened the hands of its opponents? What were the 
limits beyond which there would be a backlash by 
regrouped capitalist forces? Here are questions which 
have a vital bearing on How new systems, new social 
relationships grow within the interstices of the existing 
systems and how they bring about widely varying 
transitional and overlapping forms. The next section 
addresses some of them. 


lil. Taming of Capitalism: The Historic Compromise 
1. Social Systems In Transition 

There are several questions about transition from one 
social system to another which have never been 
satisfactorily answered. What propels systemic 
transformation? How is the old system displaced by the 
new one? Is there only one royal road for this transition, 
or are there several different routes? Is the transition 


directly from one system to another, or are there in- 
between several sub-systems or over-lapping transitional 
formations? Is the transition invariably revolutionary, or, 
gradual and orderly? 

Surprisingly, there is considerable discussion on the 
transition from the earlier social systems—-as, for example, 
from primitive communal system to feudalism and from 


feudalism to capitalism. But it remains incomplete. Few, 


if any, of the questions raised above are adequately 
answered by it. Even more surprising is the near total 
absence of any serious discussion of the question of the 
greatest topical interest—the transition from capitalism to 
any other form, Including socialism. Marxists have simply 
contented themselves by the assumption that the 
contradictions of capitalism will inevitably lead to a 
revolutionary explosion. They, therefore, busied 
themselves simply with the strategies and tactics of the 
revolution. The changes taking place within capitalism 
were Ignored. 

But we know that the transition from feudalism to 
capitalism In what may be called a revolutionary manner a 
took place in only three countries—the Netherlands; ` 
Great Britain and France. In all other countries, it was a 
gradual process involving the evolution of various sub- 
systems, sub-phases, transititional forms and overlapping 
formations. They involved non-revolutlonary systemic 
accommodations and compromises among contending 
classes. The question that the transition from capitalism 
to socialism, or any other different form of systemic 
arrangement could also be gradual, a protracted process 
over time, involving serious class compromises as In so 
many instances in the past, has not been seriously faced 
In historical analysis. A Fabian, or a gradualist approach 
to this was contemptuously dismissed by the Communists 
as reformist, and therefore counter-revolutionary. 

And yet, Marx In his earlier, as well as later, writings 
had expressed views on the subject which could be 
interpreted in'several ways. In his Preface (dated July 
25, 1867) to his Capital he had discussed the 
possibility—then considered imminent—of the transition ^ 
to communism in Europe. Whether the developments 
on the continent of Europe will take "a form more brutal 
or more humane", depended, he stated, on "the degree 
of development of the working class itself" and "the 
removal of all /egally removable hindrances to the free 
development of the working-class". (my italics) He 
added: "One nation can and should learn from others." 
He referred to several signs of the change in relations 
between capital and labour and capital and property in 
land. "They do not signify that to-morrow a miracle will 
happen," he concluded. "They show that, within the 
ruling classes themselves, a foreboding is dawning that 
the present society is not solid crystal, but an organism 
capable of change, and is constantly changing." This 
perspective, cast aside in the exclusive concentration on 
the revolution, needs to be resurrected to explain more- 
satisfactorily the transition from capitalism. 

Marx and Engels had listed in some detail already in 
their Communist Manifesto (1848), the steps which the 
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victorious proletariat would have taken when it came to 
power. Those steps were characterised by them as "the 
most radical rupture with traditional ideas". In their 
"Manifesto, they stated: 
These measures will of course be different in different 
countries. 
Nevertheless, in the most advanced countnes the following 


will be pretty generally applicable. 
1. Abolition of property in land and application of all rents of 


land to public purposes. 

2 A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 

3. Abolition of all nghts of Inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emigrants and rebels. 

5. Centralisation of credit In the hands of the state, by 

means of a national bank with state capital and an 

exclusive monopoly. 

6. Centralisation of the means of communication and 

transport in the hands of the state. 

7 Extension of factones and instruments of production 

owned by the state; the bringing into cultivation of 

wastelands, and the improvement of the soll generally in 
accordance with a common plan 
^ 8. Equal obligation to work. Establishment of industrial 
3 armies, especially for agriculture. 

9 Combination of agriculture with the manufacturing 

industries; gradual abolition of the distinction between town 

and country, by a more equa! distribution of the population 
over the country 

10. Free education for all children in public schools. 

Abolition of children's factory labour in its present form. 

Combination of education with industrial production, etc. 

Even a quick reading of these ten steps suggests that 
many of them, considered by Marx and Engels in 1848 
as “the most radical rupture with traditional Ideas”, have 
In a very large measure been incorporated In the working 
of nearly all the advanced Industrial countries and even 
In several developing countries. This applies particularly 
to step numbers 1,2,3,5,6,7,8,9 and 10. Of course, the 
degreé by which they have become part of the functioning 
of the developed capitalist economies varies from 
country to country. But their very systemic incorporation 
would suggest that a movement toward “the most radical 

"rupture" with the traditional functioning of capitalism has 
in varying degrees taken place. This is what | have 
broadly called the process of the “Taming of Capitalism’. 


2. Collapse of Capitalism 
It is now wholly forgotten that capitalism practically 
collapsed during the first half of the twentieth century. 
We may, therefore, quickly review here the main 
currents which caused this collapse. The events are, in 
general, famillar, but have so far not been treated as 
integral parts of a process. We will take up here at least 
six such currents paying much closer attention to the 
first—the economic crisis—in view of its strategic role in 
the collapse and discrediting of capitalism as a system. 
The other five will be briefly mentioned. 
1. To begin with, capitalism has several fatal flaws in 
"its working. Among them, the most important one was its 
recurrent economic recessions, depressions and crises. 
Capitalism's development has always been plagued by 
ups and downs, variable in intensity and duration and 


affecting different countries in different ways. Schumpeter 
has called the long waves of about 50 years the 
Kondratievs, the intermediate ones of seven to eight 
years duration the Juglars, and the short ones of two to 
three years the Kitchins, following the names of the 
authors who had first pointed to thelr cyclical recurrence.” 

Each Kondratiev contained abeut five Juglars, and 
each Juglar some three Kitchins, or recessions as they 
are now termed. Over the 200 years of capitalist 
industrialisation, there were four Kondratiev waves, 20 
Juglar cycles and some 60-65 Kitchin recessions. 
Obviously, the development of capitalism was never 
really smooth. 

Each of the downturns was marked by a decline in 
output, closure or bankruptcies of enterprises, rise in 
unemployment, and mass misery. Three of them have 
been rather severe. Two Long Depressions (1872 to 
1896) and the Great Depression following the 1929 
crash of the American stock market. The third was by far 
the most severe. It burst like a tropical cyclone almost 
unexpectedly, at least for the politicians. President 
Coolidge in his last State of the Union Message to the 
American Congress sent on December 4, 1928 was 
euphoric abut the health of the American economy. In it 
he declared: " 

No Congress of the United States ever assembled, on 

surveying the State of the Union, has met with a more 

pleasing prospect than that which appears at the present 
time 

In less than a year after this message, the US stock 
market was to suffer its most severe crash. in that Black 
October of 1929, as it has come to be called, the stock 
value fell by the largest margin in history, losing more 
then one half the value of its shares.'* In the depression 
that followed, US output fell by nearly one-fourth. 
Unemployment soared to 20 to 25 per cent of the 
workforce. Shareholders died by jumping from the 
skyscrapers and the unemployed from starvation. Nearly 
one-third of the population had to be fed by charity or 
public soup-kitchens. Capitalism had produced a national 
shame. Professor Galbraith has written a moving account 
of the disaster in his celebrated book, The Great Crash. 

All the industrial countries were to be engulfed in the 
crisis—in the Great Depression, as it came to be called 
because of its severity. [t affected everybody In every 
country. It was the first and the sharpest world economic 
crisis. The confidence in capitalism as an efficient, viable 
system was uprooted. Keynes wrote his famous General 
Theory sharply questioning past economic theories; his 
new theory proposed an enlarged role for the government 
in guaranteeing full employment through a massive 
public works programme.’ President F.D. Roosevelt 
introduced the New Deal to counteract the crisis. But the 
recovery everywhere was sluggish until the preparations 
for the Second World War created a strong demand for 
armaments. The outbreak of the War resurrected 
capitalism from its coma, but its foundations had 
collapsed. The disgust for it was plainly universal. 

| would like to quote here the judgements of two of 
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the most famous economists of the perlod—J.M. Keynes 
and J.A. Schumpeter—on the fallure fo capitalism as a 
system. Disappointed at the fallure fo his Times Articles 
on 'Means to Prosperity' to persuade the policy-makers 
at the 1933 World Economic Conference, Keynes wrote 
in despair:?? 

| sympathise, therefore, with those who would minimise, 
rather than with those who would maximise, economic 
entanglement among nations Ideas, knowledge, science 
hospitality, travel—these are the things which should of 
their nature be International But let goods be homespun 
whenever It is reasonable and conveniently possible, and 
above all, let finance be primarily national .. 
The decadent international but individualist capitalism, In 
the hands of which we found ourselves after the war, is not 
a success. It is not intelligent, it is not beautful, itis not just, 
it is not virtuous—-and it doesn't deliver the goods. In short, 
we dislike it, and we are beginning to despise it . 
We do not wish, therefore, to be at the mercy of world 
forces working out, or trying to work out, some uniform 
equilibrium according to the ideal pnnciples, if they can be 
called such, of a laissez-faire capitalism. We wish to be 
our own masters, and to be as free as we can make 
ourselves from the interferences of the outside world 

Schumpeter had long been impressed by his hero, 
the business entrepreneur, and had placed him in the 
drivers seat of .the engine of economic expansion. 
Writing his account of the post-First World War 
developments, he stated with a noticeable alr of sadness:? 

Capitalism and its civilisation may be declining, shading off 

into something eise, or tottering towards a violent death. 

The writer personally thinks they are. 

Discussing vanishing investment opportunities, he 
concluded: 

In this sense, stabllised capitalism is a contradiction in 

terms. 

These verdicts may appear harsh, especially as they 
came from friends—even defenders—of capitalism. From 
then on, the Great Retreat from capitalism had begun. 
The ranks of its critics swelled until almost every worker, 
intellectual, artist, poet, scientist, even public figure had 
loined the flood tide. To state a few names at random: 
Sydney and Beatrice Webb, Harold Laski, Bertrand 
Russell, J.A. Schumpeter, J.M. Keynes, Pablo Picasso, 
Romain Rolland, Thomas Mann, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Pablo Neruda. The list of honour was very, very long, 
cutting across countries, professions, races, occupatlons. 
It became an abuse to be called a "capitalist". Everyone, 
or nearly everyone, fell into one or the other shade of the 
rainbow called socialism. The process of the taming of 
savage capitalism had begun in earnest. 


* 


2. We may now quickly refer to some of the other 
landmarks. The second landmark, no less important than 
the first one, was the systemic recurrence of wars, each 
one becoming more and more destructive. The 
technological revolution was now harnessed to the mass 
destruction of people. It Is estimated that the wars for the 
conquest of colonies in the first phase and for their 
- redistribution in the second led over the last four 


centuries to a staggering death toll of some 149 million 
people! 

Humanity has a cruel streak in its very making. But 
never was t more effective in mass murder than in the 
wars waged by the capitalist states. The First and the 
Second World Wars were the political mirror images of 
the systemic failure of capitalism during the Long and the 
Great Depression. Capitalism came to be regarded not 
only as a high inefficlent system, but also as a 
murderous political arrangement. The disgust of the 
people with it was total. 

3. The third contributory factor in the collapse of 
capitalism was the rise of totalitarian regimes in the 
capitalist countries. The Hight-wing response to the 
economic and military crises was given by the rise of 
Franco, Salazar, Mussolini, Hitler and Tojo to polltical 
power. Even the fig-leaf of the pretence of capitalism's 
association with democracy was thereby swept, away. 
Fascism and Nazism by their brutality and naked 
aggressiveness alienated even the last surviving liberals. 
The flicker of the legitimary of capitalism was thereby 
blown away by the swelling tide of opposition to it. It was 
not easy for anybody with a conscience not to be 
revolled by the Spanish Civil War, the invasions of 
Manchuria and China, of Ethiopia, and of Czechoslovakia, 
Austria and Poland among others. The brutal annihilation 
of the Jewish people simply attenuated the universal 
disgust. : 

4. The fourth factor of considerable significance was 
the nature, size and spread of the various forms of 
opposition to capitalism. This varied from country to 
country. It took different forms. It ranged from a liberal 
critique to the workers' determined struggles to protect 
their livelihood, to the first ascent of labour, social 
democratic or socialist political parties to power, to the 
successful or failed insurrections, rebellions, revolutions 
(for instance, the Paris Commune, the Russian Revolution 
and the Chinese, the Cuban and the Algerian revolutions). 
These streams of opposition combined to form the flood 
which finally eroded the very foundations of capitalism as 
a system of social governance. To the earlier popular 
disgust was now added the force of Red fear. 

5. These conflicts within the capitalist camp were to 
be reinforced by the movements for colonial liberation. 
The struggles for national or regional assertion had 
begun almost from the very start of colonisation. In fact, 
colonisation could be imposed only by strangling the 
massive resistance of the people. Liberation movements 
consolidated themselves in the inter-War period. All their 
leaders were critics of capitalism, which had enslaved 
their countries. Many—like Nehru, Nyerere, Sukarno, 
Naser, Kwame Nkrumah, Ben Bella and others—were 
openly socialists. Others—like Mao and Castro—had 
become Communists. They launched, in the post- 
Second World War period, their final offensive against 
imperialist powers already weakened by the War. Empires 
larger than built ever before crumbled like so many 
houses of cards. The Third World had made its 
appearance on the world stage. New nation-states were 
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born. New countries began to dot the world map. 

6. In the crumbling credibility of capitalism, several 
other currents of new opposition also began to flourish. 
They covered a wide diversity of concerns, and their 
specific objectives and thrusts varied from one current to 
the other. But all of them contributed to swell the tides of 
oppositlon to capitalism and to weaken further the last 
vestiges of the legitimacy of capitalism as a tolerable 
system. Among them must be included struggles against 
racial discriminatlon, for the assertion of ethnicity and 
gender equality. 


3. Taming of Capitalism 

Thess are the currents which merged together to 
form a tidal wave against the systemic failues of 
capitalism. That is how the power to tame capitalism was 
born. The process of taming took many forms. But its 
central outcome was altering the very functioning of the 
system. In the current euphoria of victory over socialism, 
it is now too readily forgotten how the systemic failures 


\ of capitalism, the fear of socialism and the massive 


struggles of the people the world over had all combined 
together during the first three-quarters of the twentieth 
century to wrest from the old fashioned capitalism 
several historic compromises. Let me list some of the 
main features of these compromises, which were to be 
reversed by the return to power, since late 1970s, of 
conservative governments in the West. 

1. In the first place, the most remarkable change was 
in the nature and operation of the government machinery. 
Until the Great Depression, the typical government in the 
West had few functlons— maintaining internal “law and 
order’, making wars and resorting to diplomacy when 
wars failed. Its revenues were small—around about five 
per cent of the national output. Its bureaucracy was tiny. 

The taming of capitalism imposed many new functions 
on these governments. A new system of social security 
had to be built up. It was to provide for unemployment 
compensation; insurance against sickness and accidents; 
old age pensions; maternity benefits; children's 
allowances; a public health care system; a fairly free and 
universal educational system; regulation of hours of work 


and pald holidays; public housing for mdidle and low ` 


income groups. Above all, a national consensus for full 
employment was built up In most capitalist countries; and 
macro-economic management aimed at controlling the 
severity of the economic cycle of boom and bust was 
assigned to the governent. The capitalist’s "right" to 
dispose their earnings and fire their employees was 
seriously undermined. 

The share of the government in national expenditures 
rose to unprecendented heights—from only five per cent 
earlier to as much as some 30 per cent of the total to the 
United States and Japan, to about 50 per cent In West 
Europe and nearly 55 per cent in the Scandinavian 
countries, where the Welfare State had made an earlier 
beginning. 

The tax net had to be cast very wide to raise the huge 
resurces needed for the Welfare State and the social 


safety nets it provided. Income taxes became steeply 
progressive. Death duties were introduced. The capitalists’ 
proverbial right to use their profits and transfer their 
property as they pleased was curtalled—more severely 
for profits than for property. The governments themselves 
were made to engineer through their fiscal machinery, a 
transfer of 10 to 20 per cent of the national output, taken 
away mainly from the top Income brackets, to the lower 
income groups. Reckless savagery of the earlier capitalist 
system was tempered by a more caring social 
governance. Thus, income distribution flows were 
increasingly sociallsed, even when the production of 
goods remained mainly under private ownership. 

2. The new functions of the state were not limited just 
to providing social security. They were also extended to 
undertaking many new forms of social investments,’ 
going way beyond the conventional public development 
of transport and public utilities. The reach of education, 
health facilities and housing was widened' to cover 
almost the entire population. A very large infrastructure 
involving heavy public investments had to be bullt up. 

The Public sector began to play an active role in 
several enterprises producing a wide variety of goods 
and services. It also had to take over, or subsidise, some 
of the sick industries (coal, textiles, etc.) which were 
ruined by reckless private management. 

The public sector thus not only became the channel 
for rearranging the flows of conventional income 
distribution; but it was also called upon to alter significantly 
the production of services supplied to the population at 


: large. Socialists, and particulalry their Marxist variant, 


had anchored socialism firmly on taking over the 
ownership of the means of production for physical 
goods, or commodities as the classical economists 
called them. This fitted well the composition of output in 
the early nineteenth century, which consisted mainly of 
physical commodities. Production of services then was 
marginal; most of it was limited to the household as 
domestic services. But in the post-1950 economies of 
the Industrial countries, service output (or payments to 
be more precise) had already begun to surpass the 
production of goods. By the 1970s, the service sector 
had come to occupy as much as 60 to 70 per cent of the 
total national output. Increasing the social provision of 
services and the social ownership of the output facilities 
for the provision of these services must be regarded as a 
departure of historic significance. But socialists, alas, did 
not keep up with the vast changes in the composition of 
output which had come about. An insistence on public 
ownership of goods supplying facilities failed to take into 
account the new departures which had come about by 
the dominance of the public sector in the provision of a 
much enlarged service sector. 


* 
3. The third notable change was in the distribution of 


national output, and to a lesser extent, in the ownership 
of assets. Under early capitalism, profits, dividends and 
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interest payments showed a rising trend, and the share 
of wages correspondingly a declining trend. As Professor 
Kuznets had underlined, a regressive change in income 
distribution during the sarly phase of capitalism served to 
raise domestic savings and investments.” But the 
organisation of workers into strong unions had led by the 
second quarter of the twentieth century to a stabilisation 
of the relative shares of property and labour in national 
incomes as well as of the shares of the top and lower 
income brackets, which broadly speaking reflected the 
property and labour income flows. 

The taming of capitalism, particularly the direct 
transfer of resources to the lower income groups, 
brought about a significant change in this stability of 
income distribution. The share of labour, or broadly 
speaking of income of the lower income group, began 
actually to rise, making the Income distribution including 
its secondary redistribution system increasingly 
progressive, reversing its earlier regressive character 
under nineteenth century capitalism. The current flows of 
income have not been systematically analysed to reflect 
this change. We can, therefore, only give an 
immpressionistic image of this change. It would seem 
that as a broad order of magnitude nearly one-third of 
the profits of the capitalists were transferred as higher 
wages, another third as social security transfers and 
social investments, and only one-third was left to be 
used by them in a rather regulated market. Such a big 
change connot be easily dismissed as just marginal. 

There was also a parallel, though less marked, trend 
in the ownership of assets. This has been demonstrated 
in the recent findings of Professor Charles Feinstein for 
Great Britain.“ From 1670 up to the first decade of the 
twentieth century, only five per cent of the adult 
population owned a constant 80 to 85 per cent of Great 
Britains total stock of marketable assets (land and 
buildings, shares, building society deposits, cars and 
durables minus debts and mortgages). There was a 


.. small decline in this share following the First World War. 


M. 


But a rapid progress towards a wider distribution of 
wealth was to come between 1950 and 1976. That share 
was to be pushed down from 80 to 85 per cent to below 
40 per cent by the 1980s. l 

Even more revealing of the change may be the trends 
in the distribution of human capita! as measured by the 
estimated capital values of skills embodied in individuals. 
A massive extension of education to wider circles of the 
population must have significantly increased the share of 
the human captial embodied in individuals who otherwise 
owned only a small share of physical assets. Like the 
emergence of a dominant service sector in national 
output, that of human cepital has now become a new 
factor in the overall distribution of national assets.” 
Moreover, unlike other physical assets, human capital is 
mobile, moving like a snail's house, with its owner, lasts 
much longer and appreciates rather than depreciating 
over time. ; 

4. Finally, the collapse of colonialism and the 
emergence of new independent nations reinforced the 


trends outlined above. There was a decline thereby in 
the space where metropolitan captial had a decisive say 
on redirecting the flow of investment, output and foreign 
trade. 


IV. Some Concluding Reflections 

The central thrust of this essay may be briefly 
summarised here. It starts with the simple notion that all 
social systems change over time as they face their 
inherent contradictions. This process of change is 
generally called systemic transition, or systemic 
transformation. 

While much has been talked about such systemic 
changes, there has not been so far an adequate analysis 
of the process and the trajectory of such changes. It has 
generaly been accepted that a given system, as it 
changes in response to forces opposing it, gives rise to 
several sub-varieties, sub-phases, transitional forms and 
overlapping formations within itself. It is not clear when 
these new varieties or sub-formations become integral 
parts of the system. But when that happens, it could be 
said that the earlier system has now become significantly 
different. 

There has been much debate among scholars about 
the possibilities of a gradual or a revolutionary way of 
systemic transformations. Since the Soviet Revolution 
(1917), the idea that a revolution was the only way of 
bringing about fundamental changes in a social system 
came to be accepted widely. The possibility of a gradual 
protracted change in systems was ruled out as a near 


. impossibility. The gulf separating the reformists, the 


gradualists, the Fabians on the one hand, and the 
revolutionaries on the other became very wide. In the 
process of its evolution, capitalism, faced with severe 
internal contradictions, was forced to make historic 
compromises. The degree, the social significance and 
the durability of these compromises has varied from 
country to country. | have called this process the 
"[aming of Capitalism". The motive forces, the main 
directions, the basic features and the major consequences 
of the process of "taming" have been described in 
details in this essay. There is, therefore, no need to 
repeat them here. 

| should perhaps add that the transition from feudalism 
to capitalism assumed a revolutionary form in only three 
countrles—the Netherlands, Great Britain and France 
(1789). Thereafter, the transition was accomplished 
through a long-drawn out complex process involving 
compromises among the contending classes. It led to the 
evolution of sub-systems and overlapping formations. 
But nowhere was the triumph of capitalism in the 
industrial countries brought about by a major, decisive 
revolution. The triumph came about through sharpening 
conflicts and compromises among the contending classes. 

Unfortunately this process of the taming of capitalism, 
with all the rich eivdence it has produced, has not been 
studied seriously. In contrast, the intellectual attention 
given to the transition from feudalism to capitalism. and 
the printed space occupied by discussions on this 
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name. 

There is little doubt that several sub-systems and 
overlapping social formations had indeed emerged. 
These may be termed as capitalism (C) in transition. The 


transition are voluminous. But not so with the change 

' from capitalism. The time, energy and printed pages 

~ devoted to the latter are insignificant in comparison with 
2“ those to the former. And yet, the question of the 


transition from capitalism to socialism or to any other 
system was clearly of the utmost importance for social 
strategy and struggles. 


9 


| have suggested here that the taming of capitalism was 
the most important factor facilitating its unprecedented 
growth in the thirty years (1945-1975) since the end of 
the Second World War. Some have rightly called it the 
Golden Age of Growth. The rate of economic growth 
during this period was over 4.5 per cent per year or 
almost twice the historic rate of growth under the earlier 
century-and-a-half of capitalism. 

Much progress was made during these thirty years. 
The total ouput Increased nearly four-fold, and the per 
\ capita output by as much as two-and-a-half to three 


~ "times. Public policy in the industrial countries came to be 


gulded by a national full employment censensus. 
Unemployment was kept well below flve per cent of the 
total labour force. Capital formation was raised from 14- 
15 per cent of the GDP to 20-30 per cent. The reach of 
education spread widely, particularly for the third level of 
learning. Health security spread widely. 

Human capital, owned by a large number of individuals 
(in contrast to physical capital owned by a much smaller 
number of capitalists), multiplied manifold. The share of 
commodities in the total output fell below that of services 
for the first time in history. There was a spectacular 
building up of infrastructure—roads, railways, financial 
institutions, communications, energy supply, etc. A 
massive social security network—protection against 
unemployment, sickness, old age, etc.—was created. 

The Welfare State was born. Nearly one-third of the 
Incomes of the rich were transferred through progressive 
taxation to the lower income groups. The share of state 
expenditure rose from under 10-20 per cent to 30-50 per 
cent of the GDP. At no time in the preceding one 
hundred and fifty years of the development of capitalism 
was there ever a parallel to such an unprecedented pace 
and spread of the development process. 

No wonder the occurrence of sharp periodic economic 
crises was also tamed. The fluctuations In output and 
employment were smaller, though perhaps more frequent. 
But at no time did the level of unemployment reach the 
heights experienced earlier during the Greàt Depression. 

The degree and the duration of the historic 
compromises varied from country to country. This was 
dicteted by the relative balance of forces of the 
contending classes, the pressures from outside and the 
strength and vulnerability of the countries concerned. In 


"^" view of these differences among countries, it would now 


seem absurd to lump all the OECD countries, from the 
United States at one extreme to the Scandinavian 
countries at the other, under one single undifferentiated 
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different sub-systems may be characterised as C1, C2, 
C3, C4, etc. (A similar characterisation will also need to 
be introduced while dealing with socialism—as, for 
example, S1, S2, S3, S4, etc.) And the different sub- 
systems will have to be studied separately and carefully. 
We are plainly past the age of social dinosaurs—monolithic 
capitalism and monolithic socialism. 


+ 


DID this taming of capitalism bring about permanent 
structural changes in Its functioning as a system? Would 
these changes be sustained? Was the appearance of 
Sub-systems and sub-formations of such significance as 
to suggest that the old fashioned capitallst system had 
changed for the better? Debates have raged and will 
continue to rage on this subject. This essay is meant to 
be a contribution to those debates. 

At least two points stand out. First, all the predictions 
of the radial Left that capitalism will lose in its competition 
with Soviet communism have failed to materialise. 
Indeed, it was Soviet communism which had already 
begun to show in the late 1970s a serious deterioration 
in its competitive power as well as universal appeal. And 
now it has simply collapsed. 

There is also second point which merits some 
mention here. The first signs of a reversal of the process 
of the taming of capitallsm were already visible In the late 
1970s and early 1980s. Conservative regimes came to 
power in Great Britain, the United States, Germany, 
Japan, Canada and even in the Central European and 
Scandinavian countries. Many of the changes which 
were accomplished during the process of the taming of 
capitalism then began to be reversed. The degree of 
reversal varied from country to country. But there is little 
doubt that the social pendulum did begin to swing 
back—both in ideology and in practice since the early 
1980s. If the first half of the twentieth century can be 
called the taming of capitalism, its fourth quarter must be 
considered as the untaming of the tamed capitalism. 

Will the social pendulum swing back all the way to the 
raw, untamed capitalism of the nineteenth century? To 
that there is no need to hedge an answer. There appears 
to be no way an untamed capitalism can sustain itself as 
the tamed capitalism did in the first thirty years of the 
post-Second World War history. 

It is now clear that even a little bit of untaming of 
capitalism has resurrected those very evils which led to 
its collapse as a system, and its subsequent taming. 
Even a partial untaming of capitalism in the recent 
decades has already brought about the sharpest post- 
War recession in the early 1980s and the longest 
recession in the 1990s, which is still continuing. It has 
also spread economic disaster to many countries in the 
South. The crisis has become universal, engulfing the 
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East, the South and the West. It has affected economic, 
political, social and environmental spheres. Quite clearly, 


^ it has become a profound global systemic crisis. 


me 


The levels of unemployment in the Wastern countries 


have reached to 10 per cent or over in recent years. The 
losses in the GDP from the decline in the growth rate in 
the OECD countries from over four per cent per year 
during 1950 to 1980 to two per cent or less could be 
estimated to be as high as $ 15,000-$ 20,000 billion 
during the 12 years between 1980 to 1992.?* 


The sum of the estimated losses from the systemic 


failure in the West is simply staggering. It is over 300 
times the annual net bilateral flows from the DAC 
member countries to the developing countries during the 
1980s (not countring the net transfers from the Third 
World to the West). The sum is more than enough to 
eliminate the massive poverty in the South, to rebuild the 
cities and infrastructures In the West and to reconstruct 
the East! 


"m. 


The economic and social of just a little untaming of 


apitalism has been plainly too enourmous. No society 
can afford it for long. Nor will the people tolerate it. No 
wonder, there is already an upsurge everywhere in the 
West against the disastrous consequences of this 


l untaming. The social pendulum, it now appears, Is set to 


swing again this time the other. way with Bush out, Major 
fumbling in darkness, and Kohl drowning in the tide of 
massive disenchantment. As everywhere else the people 
in the West also are crying out for a systemic change. 
The little untaming of 1980s is beginning to be tamed 
again. Nu 
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Secularism has only been on our lips. 
In its most modern form, 

Tt says not what it does 

And does not what it says. 


When Gods are abused, 
Blinded, and usefully blended, 
When they are imprisoned 
They are as good as dumped. 


In a way, they are being banished 
Having been tried for ages 

They are no better then sages, 

And their little importance is ravished. 


Man had discovered Gods 

For a mere solace, 

But not for eternal importance 
Gods are man's shrouded impotence. 


They are grounded battle-ships 

With lure of gold of the yore, 

But totally lacking in adventure, 
Mutely moulded matter for worships. 
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Goda 


An alibi for ultimate truth 

And an apology for consciousness, 
When convictions are in a mess 
They are hypocrisy's real worth. 


They don t fight battles any more 
Nor do they swear by Jupiter or Jove 
For they are nearly dead 

And gone on Vathalla's tread. 


The once we have are accursed. 

The Ocean of Nectar at Amritsar 
‘Was subjected to Operation Bluestar, 
The story of Ayodhya was not afar. 


Even God s children are accursed 
Bosnia is only an instance, not an end. 
Somalia and Ethiopia have experienced 
What it is to be a Giving dead. 


Man s collective consciousness 

Runs riot when stripped 

Of reason, and at journeys end. 

When culture is consumed at religion's cross-road 
In the name and altar of righteousness. 


S. Chandrasekhar 
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Nehru on the Adventure of Building a 
New India 


- SAYED S. SHAFI 
On the occasion of Jawaharlal Nehru's one hundred and fourth birth anniversary (November 14) we are 
publishing the following article which is the Introduction of the book Nehru On Building A New India (an 
anthology of Nehru's views on art, architecture, heritage, cities and city planning around the human habitat 
in its myriad settings within the broad spectrum of Nehru's vision of building a new India). 


The author, a noted cityplanner, has prepared this piece with support provided by a team specially formed 
at the National Institute of Urban Affalrs (NIUA) which published the book. The team included the former 
NIUA Directar, Om.P. Mathur, and Dr Madhusree Mazumdar who coordinated the research and compiled 


^ 


various quotations from the known and not-so-well-known works of Jawaharlal Nehru. 


modern beautiful India, making up the master plan 

for his land and people has been an enduring 

vision that Jawaharlal Nehru nurtured for his 
country ti! his end. For Jawaharlal Nehru, it was a 
passion and he called it a "great adventure". One can 
discern that passion in his famous “tryst with destiny" 
speech he gave on the midnight hour when India 
became free. That speech concludes with an open 
invitation extended to all "to join and take part In the 
great adventure of building a new India”. 

He envisioned a future India befitting its great past but 
planned anew based on the complex mosalc of its 
unparalleled diversities and wherein every region and 
cultural stream contributes its share to the grand design. 
it was a constant. refrain throughout his life; from his 
student days to the gradual crystallisation- of his ideas 
which he expressed again and again and which inspired 
the young generations during his lifetime. His writings 
and speeches bear testimony to that noble quest. His 
Autobiography and Discovery of India and the number of 
letters he wrote from prison to his daughter, sisters and 
nieces, and later to his friends and to the Chief Ministers 
after becoming India’s first Prime Minister, reveal his 
enduring passion and romance for a new India, modern 
yet reflecting the finest tradition of an unique past. 

A scanning of his writings and speeches makes it 
clear that while Nehru did not perceive urban India per 
se (for he seldom used the word urban), nevertheless, 
the living habitat, be it rural or urban, was integral to his 
perception of a new, vibrant and progressive India. He 
was one of the few among the great galaxy of leaders 
that india had the good fortune to have during the 
freedom struggle, who had a rare vision and perspective. 
Indeed he liked dreaming and occasionally exhorted the 
young people to dream and dream of lovely, beautiful 
things about thelr country and its diverse peoples: 
= [m called a dreamer! i wish you're called dreamers too, but 
your dreams should have some relation to reality 
And if youth wili not dream, who else would? Do you expect 
those crabbed and aged people to dream? 


—Editor | 


Jawaharlal Nehru had the Innate desire, a passion to 
sea India attain greatness, grace and beauty. It is 
remarkable to find that unlike others, his perspectives 
were all-encompassing. His was not a one-sided 
fragmented design or linear imagination; rather it waS a 
complex, comprehensive and an integrated one. Yet he 
was not a self-righteous egoist and conceded: 

All of us, | suppose, have varying pictures of our native land 

and no two persons will think exactly alike. 

Deeply concerned about the way the Indian people 
lve and their habitats and, given his formidable historic 
perceptions, Nehru did not consider urban and rural as 
two different things: to him they were two faces of the ~ 
same coln--interdependent. Conscious of, the crucial 
role that cities play In the life of a nation, he was equally 
concerned about the rural habitat: 

| like to take many of the cultural advantages that the city 

Ife provides and ! like some of the things which the village 

stands for. | ike the city to approach the village and the 

village to approach the city. 

And believed: 

Nothing really mattered in India that could not be measured 

in terms of the village 

His journeys into India’s past gave him rare Insights. 
Books fascinated Jawaharial Nehru and, as Indira 
Gandhl points out In the Foreword to the Glimpses of 
World History: 

he was extraordinarily senstive to literary beauty. . He was 

a luminous man and his writings reflected the radiance of 

his spirit. 

A many-sided personality, Nehru's major contribution 
has been in the realm of ideas and his reliance on the 
scientific temper in a country particularly prone to be 
overwhelmed by blind faith and superstition. 


* 


A major theme, the human habitat in its myriad settings, 
was an integral part of his quest for a better and more 
beautiful India; while the operative Ideas concerning the 
planning of the habitat towns, villages and citles, as also 
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his ideas about the tasks ahead, the "work that rernains 
to be done" in the field of social change and transforming 
the living conditions. In a sense, it was something 
“beyond the pen and the hand" because it dealt with the 
state of mind and commitment to values and causes that 
remained near and dear to Jawaharlal. It is surprising to 
-~ discover that these have an astonishing relevance in the 
present context. Indeed they should not be forgotten; for 
they can light the path in any serious endeavour to make 
India with its teeming villages, cities and towns, a decent 
place to live and work, relfect and relax. 

Human habitat became a very lively concern of 
Jawaharlal Nehru who was personally associated with 
the planning of citles like Allahabad, Bhubaneshwar, 
Chandigarh and Delhi; and to a lesser extent, Bangalore 
and Calcutta. 

Pandit Nehru was particularly Involved in the planning 
and development of India’s two new State capitals, 
Bhubaneshwar and Chandigarh. As the records Indicate, 
he was initially rather apprehensive about the building of 
a new capital for Punjab; however, late? he became oh 
ardent exponent of Chandigarh and supported the ideas 
that that effort unveiled. His enthusiasm and the 
. egocentricity of Le Corbusier, it would seem, meshed 
together rather well! In his own words, Chandigarh was 
"to be symbolic of a new India, unfettered by the 
traditions of the past—an expression of the nation's faith 
in the future", These are well known,to the city planners. 

At the other end of the city spectrum was Delhi, 
India's traditional Capital, a city that has witnessed the 
making and unmaklng of history. With its unique history 
and heritage and representing that elusive ethos of 
India—of repeated incarnations and re-incarnations: 
birth-death-and-reblrth and like India, its uncanny ability 
. to renew itself, Delhi was a great personal concern to 

` Jawaharlal. To him Delhi was like no other city in India: 
an’ epitome of India’s history with its succession of glory 
and disastér, and with Its great capacity to absorb many 
cultures and yet remain itself... A city where even the stones 
whisper In our ears of the ages of long ago and the alr we 
breathe ıs full of the dust and fragrance of the past, as also 

of the fresh and piercing winds of the present We face the 

good and bad of India in Delhi city which has been the 

grave of many empires and the nursery of a new republic 

(from the Address given to Delhi University, 1959) 

Nehru was close to the planners of Chandigarh and 
even more so in Delhi. He spent hours together with the 
city planners and was deeply interested in knowing their 
mind and to learn their strange language. He was 
genuinely committed to the planned development of the 
nation's Capital and other cities as well. 

Jawaharlal Nehru had an exceptional regard and 
affection for the town planners. Alone among his Cabinet 
colleagues, he asked questions on things that provoked 
his intellectual curiosity. A few examples: he wanted to 
know how the "age-sex ratio is relevant to the planning 
of cities"? And what is meant by "day-time and night- 
time population"? What is height-zoning? And what are 
all these non-conforming uses; and what is that planners 
call as *origin-and-destination" survey? Besides, what on 


earth, are the so-called "desire lines"? How | remember 
these and other questions that provoked his curiosity 


( and which furnished that wonderful feeling of appreciation _ 


and desire to know and learn from the young planners. ^ 
He could really empathise with us. | vividly-recall when 
he came to see the draft plan for Delhi and its metro- 
region, which was displayed for his preview in Vigyan 
Bhavan. We were told that his schedule permitted only 
20 minutes to be with us. But as it happened, he spent 
practically the entire morning with the Delhi Planning 
Team. | remember what he said taking leave of the 
planning team. He asked the most important question: 
"Well, what next? Where do we go from here? What | is to 
be done to get this plan get going?" 

Though occasionally Impatient and at times 
temperamental, we found him never to be condescending. 
An orator, he was an avid listener; ever eager to know of 
new things. New ideas never ceased to fascinate him 
and planning of cities was one of them. To the Delhi 
Planning Team, he provided instant solace and furnished 
abiding support; besides he had an amazing knowledge 
of Delhi. He greatly admired the city's valuable contribution 
to India's composite culture and architecture. He was 
fond of the walled city once called Shahjahanabad: In 
fact, Shahjahanabad was his sasural, the home of Kamla 
Nehru's parents located in Bazaar Sita Ram. He 
appreciated the magnificent heritage of Shahjahanabad 
which contributed par excellence to the composite 
culture which was so dear to him. Nehru was greatly 
perturbed over the incredible agglomeration of activities 
in the propinquity of India’s most beautiful mosque, the 
Jama Masjid built by the Emperor Shahjahan. He wanted 
its surroundings to be cleaned up and beautified— 
landscaped. i 


+ 


I 
1 


NEHRU was anxious to see Delhi develop as the 
befitting Capital of independent India along proper lines. _ 
In retrospect, his views on the influx of people into Delhi, 
the location of manufacturing Industries, the unchecked 
proliferation of government offices and allied institutions 
are relevant now more than ever before. He wanted that 
the privilege of locating national and international 
institutions should not be concentrated in Delhl alone; 
rather they should be shared by other cities of India. 
Then, his abhorrence of renaming the well-known streets 
and his intense dislike of installing statues of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other prominent leaders have al chet! 
pertinence. ' : 

About a memorial proposed to be built dedicated to 
the Father of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi, in the form of 
a statue, he is on record: 

People talk of memonals to him (Gandhyl) in statues of 

bronze or marble or pillars and thus they mock him and 

belie his message. What tnbute shall we pay to him that he 7 

would have appreciated? He has shown us the way to liva 

and way to die and if we have not understood that lesson, it 
would be better that we raised no memorial to.him; for the 
only fitting memorial is to follow reverently in the path he 


-] 
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shewed us and to do our duty in life and in death. 

(Broadcast of the nation over All India Radio, February 14, 

1948) '. 

His love for parks and playgrounds and green open 
spaces is well known. He wanted preservation of Delhi's 
Ridge and the Jamuna riverfront: 

If you take the Jamuna, that very beautiful and gracious 

river, you get the whole of the Krishna legend around about 

Muttra and Brindaban and of the sweet songs of Brij Bhasa. 

A significant part of Delh?s riverfront in its present 
form is in essence a silent tribute to Jawaharlal Nehru. A 
chain of landscaped open spaces interlaced with the 
samadhis but essentially open, green and afforested 
area furnishes a positive asset to Delhi's urbanscape. 
Almost all the earlier citles that came and vanished and 


some of the more important monuments have also been : 


interlinked through the wedges of landscaped greens in 
the form of mini-city forests, something rather peculiar 
and unique to Delhi, and a singular achievement of 


Delhi's first Master Plan. Likewise Nehru wanted that the . 


entire area outside of Kashmiri Gate to be consolidated 


» with the former Nicholson Park and developed into a 


w 


landscaped garden dedicated to the martyrs of the 1857 
Revolt with the battered city wall around Kashmiri Gate 
serving as a monumental backdrop. 

‘These and many of his ideas are important and 
relevant today. Nehru was deeply anguished at the plight 
of our traditional towns that form the inner-core of many 
of our metropolitan cities like Ahmedabad, Allahabad, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Hyderabad, Moradabad and 
Shahjahanabad, to name only a few. 

Nehru's views on local self government, community 
develoment and panchayati raj, and his critical comments 
on “old style of doing things", on bureaucratic inertia and 
the necessity of inducting technical expertise within the 
government set-up have acquired fresh pertinence in the 
present context. l 


+> 


BUT nothing perturbed Jawaharlal more than the sight of 
the blighted areas and the sub-human living conditions 
found in the slum areas of our towns and cities. He 
considered them to be a slur on the fair face of his 
beloved country: 

Slums are a disease, which if not checked immediately, 

might well overshadow the beauty of our cities. There fs no 

reason siums should be allowed to grow. 

And declared: 

| belleve in no argument, economic or other, which [s based 

on creation of slums, | have a horror of slums 1 do not mind 

a person hving in the open like a vagabond or a gypsy. | am 

a bit of a vagabond myself and | hke vagabonds and 

gypsies. | do not mind a person ining in a mud-hut, | do 

mind slums In cities; and | have often sald Hf you cannot 

provide buildings for those ilving in slums, give them open 

space to live in and giva some social services like water 

supply, and sanitation. The rest will follow. 

The slum distorted the picture he had painted in his 
mind of a new India where every household would have 
a decent dwelling to live in enabling latent talents to 


flower and creativity unleashed. He wanted the new 
communities, be they rural or urban, to have decent 
shelter, good schools and parks and playgrounds for all. 
He wanted that even the lowest of the low-income 
families should have a minimum of a two-room house. 
That was what he repeatedly told the planners: 

| think housing must be given a high prionty We might not 

be able to change the face of India quickly, but we should 

, proceed about it with some speed. | think that our normal 

approach to this has been wholly unsatisfactory. 

On ‘another oocasion, Jawaharlal expressed great 
impatience for the lethargy and slow-motion of the files in 
the government offices:. 

One inch per day is not-enough, to hell with the man who 

cannot walk fast, We want no sluggards. | want work and 

work and work .. 

To a sensitive person like Nehru, a great handicap 
was the prevailing poverty. Like slums, at times, he got 
exasperated with poverty, for he considered "poverty 
becomes its own curse... Underdevelopment repeats 
itself". 

And: š = 

poverty is not a good thing; It ls not to be exalted or pralsed, 

but an evil thing which must be fought and stamped out 

On the other hand, there was nothing that provoked 
his ire as much as the exuberant vulgarity and the 
unabashed display by the rich and the opulent. Nehru 
repeatedly reminded that the real capital of a person as 
alsa of a nation is the “intellectual and the capacity for 
hardwork and that is one thing that no one can take 
away”. 

While he asborbed and imbibed the rich heritage and 
had the ability to identify the noble traditions of the past, 
his commitment to improve the living conditions was to 
be through the purposeful application of the scientific 
method. For translating his dreams into reality, he 
dependend upon planning and planned development. 
Despite his vast knowledge and scholarship, he remained 
modest: 

We may be specks of dust on a soap-bubble universe, but 

that speck of dust contains something that is the mind and 

spirit of man. Through the ages this has grown and made 
itseif master of this earth and drawn power from its 
innermost bowels as well as from the thunderbolt in the 
skies it has tried to fathom the secrets of the universe and 
bought the vagaries of nature itself to its own use. More 
wonderful than the earth and the heavens is this mind and 
spirit of man which grows mightier and seeks fresh worlds 

to conquer. 

And he reiterated: 

The sign of any living thing is in its capacity to grow and 

change. The moment its growth is stopped, itis dead 

While he acknowledged the rich endowments .of the 
heritage, Nehru warned: 

Nothing is more advantageous and more creditable than a 

rich heritage; but nothing is more dangerous for a nation 

than to sit back and iive on that heritage. A nation cannot 

progress if it merely «mitates its ancestors What builds a 

nation is creative inventions and vital activity i seek the 

creative mind. 

And surmised: 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Status of Jerusalem 


The following is an article prepared by the Press Section of the League of Arab Sates Mission in New Delhi 
for publication in Mainstream's Annual Number. It is being published here due to its relevance in the 


backdrop of the israel-PLO Peace Accord. 


reat hopes had arisen throughout the world on 
September 13, 1993 when an Accord had been 
signed between the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) and lsrae! in Washington. It was 
clear that the way would be thorny but it seemed that 
most obstacles would be cleared. But a statement by 
Shimon Peres, during an interview on ABC Television in 
Washington, has dashed all hopes and shown that Israel 
Is not prepared to abandon its colonisation and wants to 
perpetuate its occupation of Arab lands. 
Peres said: 
| can say clearty that Jerusalem will remain united as the 
caprtal of Israel. 
That is our only capital and for them it is thelr never-never 
capital 
These are certalnly not the Words of a peace-maker 
who clalms Jerusalem an eternal Jewish capital. History 
has proved again and again that there are no eternal 
capitals In the world. Jerusalem is important not only to 
Palestinians but to all Arabs and it is holy to all Muslims, 
Christians and Jews. The importance of Jerusalem 
cannot be minimised as it Is the key to peace in 
Palestine and the whole region. It is interesting to note 
the various steps taken by Israel to try to change the 
status of Jerusalem. 

Since 1948, Israel has taken three measures in 
violation of the legal status of Jerusalem. These were: 

1. the occupation and annexation of the city, 

2 the alteration of its demographic composition; and 

. 3 the looting and confiscaton of Arab property. 

_It is obvious that these measures have aimed at the 
Judaisation of the government, the population and land 
ownership In Jerusalem with the avowed objective of 
resurrecting the capital of a Jewish state which 





' disappeared over 2500 years ago. 


Occupation and Annexation of Jerusalem' 

The annexation of Jerusalem was carried out in two 
stages: 
a Modern Jerusalem was occupied in 1948 and annexed in 
1950 l 
b. The Old City and its adjacent area was seized and 
annexed in 1967. 
in both cases the annexation was accompanied by 
false declaratións which lIsrae! made to the United 


r 


'Natlons regarding its real intentions. Thus, when Israel 


began in 1949 to transfer some of its Ministries from Tel- 
Aviv to Jerusalem, it denied any intention of annexing the 


»-City or of attempting to alter its legal status. These 


assurances were given by Israel to the General Assembly 
at the time it was considering Israel's application for 
admission to membership of the United Nations. The 


— Editor 


Assembly wished to ascertain, as a condition of Israel's 
admission, its readiness to respect and implement the 
General Assembly's Resolutions, particularly those relating 
to the internatlonalisation of Jerusalem and its repatriation 
of the Palestine refugees. Israel then assured the 
General Assembly through its representative, Abba 
Eban, that "the legal status of Jerusalem is different from 
that of the territory in which Israel is sovereign" and 
specifically undertook to respect the status and the 
internationalisation of Jerusalem. Moreover, Israel 
undertook on the same occasion to implement the 
Resolutions of the General Assembly, and in particular, 
its Resolutions of November 29, 1947 and December 11, 
1948. Due note of Israel's assurances in this regard was 
made in the General Assembly's Resolution of May 11, 
1949 which recommended Israel's admission to United 
Natlons membership. 

After Israel! had secured its admission, it ceased to 
consider the legal status of Jerusalem as being In any 
way different from what it considered to be Israeli 
territory, and it simply annexed the city and proclaimed it 
on January 23, 1950 the capital of the state of Israel. 
|. Similarly, following its caputre of the Old City of 
Jerusalem in 1967, Israel proceeded tq annex it, but as 
in the case of the annexation of modern Jerusalem, 
israel at first denied any intention of annexation and 


‘falsely pretended that the measure it had taken—namely, 


to extend to Jerusalem its law, jurisdiction and 
administration—was. an Innoncent action which possessed 
no political significance. 


Alteration of the Demographic Composition of Jerusalem 

Israel altered the demographic structure of Jerusalem 
by two means: i 

(i) displacement of the Arab inhabitants and her refusal to 

permit their return to their homes; 

(à) packing the city with a large number of Jewish 

Immigrants and settlers 

As ,a result of the terror created among the Arab 
population by Jewish terrorism, in particular by the 
massacre near Jerusalem on April 9, 1948 of 250 
unarmed inhabitants of Deir Yassin village, and as a 
resuit also of the fear caused by the armed conflict 
between Arabs and Jews, and the total absence of any 
security, or government or law and order, many Arab 
inhabitants of Jerusalem fled from their homes and 
sought refuge elsewhere. When Jewish forces attacked 
the Arab quarters of modern Jerusalem before the end 
of the Mandate, they killed or expelled' those inhabitants 
that had remained. It is estimated that fifty to sixty 
thousand Arabs were forced to leave their’ homes in 
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modem Jerusalem in 1948. 

Israel's plan to depopulate Jerusalem in particular of 

i its Arab inhabitants with a view to its Judalsation, 

* became blatantly clear in 1967 when, under pressure of 

world opinion, it feigned to accept a repatriation 
programme for the refugees of the War of June 5, 1967. 
Israel's acceptance of the repatriation programme was a 
sham because out or 410,000 Palestinians displaced in 
June 1967 it permitted only 14,000 to return. But even 
among the insignificant number allowed to return, there 
were practically no refugees from Jerusalem. 

At the same time, as Israel refused the repatriation of 
.the Palestine refugees both of 1948 and 1967, it 
undertook the settlement in Jertisalem of a large number 
of Jews. The following figures are significant. Whereas is 
1947, the population of Jerusalem consisted of 99,690 
Jews, 60,560 Muslems and 44,850 Christian Arabs, at 
the end of 1979 the number of Muslems stood at 64,000, 
the number of Christian Arabs decreased to 10,000 and 
, ‘the number of Jews rose to 275,000. 

EN 
Looting and Contiscation of Arab Property 

As they did in othér parts of Palestine which they 
occupied in 1948, the Jews looted all Arab homes, shops 
and stores in the twelve Arab quarters whlch they seized 
in modern Jerusalem. Almost all these Arab homes, 
shops and stores were, in the circumstances, left Intact 
with their contents. by reason of the precipitate flight of 
their owners. 

After its seizure of the Old City in 1967, Israel 
"expropriated" a number of lands and buildings owned 
by Arabs in the Old City and its vicinity outside city walls. 
The owners have refused to accept such expropriation. 

By their illegal confiscations and so-called 
expropriations, the Israelis have now seized and 
misappropriated all Arab property in modern Jerusalem 
and completely dispossessed its former inhabitants. The 


magnitude of this plunder is better understood when it is 
realised that all immovable property that the Jews owned 
in modern Jerusalem'in 1948 amounted to 26 per cent of 
all lands and buildings, the rest being owned by Arabs 


‘and non-Jews. Jewish ownership in the Old City is less 


than one per cent. Jewish land ownership outside the 
urban area of Jerusalem is quite insignificant. The official 
statistics of the Government of Palestine (British) indicate 
that in 1946 the percentage of Jewish land ownership in 
the sub-district of Jerusalem did not exceed two per 
cent. 

Israel's action in Jerusalem—annexation, Judaisation 
of the population and confiscation of Arab property-—are 
illegal and void under the principles of international law. 
Moreover, Isrdel’s actions were also condemned by the 
United Nations. 

The UN Security Council and the General Assembly 
became more vocal since 1967 in condemning the 
measures taken by Israel to change the legal status of 
Jerusalem and In' proclaiming their invalidity, there can 
be no doubt that of legal or logical grounds there exists 
no .difference in regard to their illegality and invalidity 
between the measures taken by Israel In Modern 
Jerusalem since 1948 and those it has taken in the Old 
City since 1967. Those Illegal measures compromise, 
inter alia, the annexation of the city, the transfer of Jews 
to Jerusalem In order to modify its demographic structure, 
the deportation and displacement of its Arab inhabitants, 
the refusal to allow their repatriation and the expropriation 
and confiscation of their property. The city is indivisible 
and it is evident that Israel's illegal acts in Jerusalem 
since 1948 are on the same footing as Its illegal acts 
since 1967. What is illegal in 1967 was illegal in 1948. In 
both cases Israel's actions are invalid and, cannot 
change the status of the city. In both cases Israel's 
actions must be rescinded. 

r , n 





sHAFi: Nehru on Building New India 
(Continued from page 93) ' 


Life has to be seen as a whole, as an Integrated whole 

That greatness comes from visions, tolerance of' spirit, 

compassion and even temper that is not ruffled by Ill fortune 

or good fortune alike 

But then even his dreams were tempered by: an 
Innate sense of realism: 

Nevertheless, we cannot just disrupt and hope for something ' 

better without having some vision of the future we are 

working for, however vague that vision may be 

Given the complex nature of problems encountered 
by India and its vast diversities and contrasts, Nehru 
emphasised the role of perspective planning: 

Indeed, perspective planning is the essence of the planning 

process... and ultimately, it is development of the human 

being and the human personality that counts. Although 

planning involves material Investment, even more important 

is the investment In man 

He advised the young: “Do not limit your vision. You 


must think of things ahead and think of the future." 
Though Jawaharlal loathed to give advice, nonetheless 
his saying: "You should not accept or tolerate ugliness 
anywhere in your activities, in your life or in your 
buildings" must be remembered by all engaged in 
planning and the building of a new and beautiful India. 
Recognising the increasing pace of urbanisation, he 
said: "What | should like in regard to every city is a clear 
plan of what a city will be like, say, twenty or thirty years 
later." 
~ Of the tasks ahéad and things that are "beyond the 
pen and the hand": 
| dare not look into the crystal ball any more but | have 
given you some vague Idea of how | look at the future of 
India. That gives me hope and sense of function After all, it 
will be for the others to decide and to work for this future 
India 
And he reminded us: remember that "there is no 
journey's end when a nation is marching: you know we 
have to carry on till we reach our goal". w 
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In these one hundred years, Amrutanjan pain balm 
has grown to be India’s most trusted remedy for 


headaches, backaches, bodyaches and sprains. 


What is more, the values embodied in this well-loved 
balm — of commitment to quality, of responsibility to 
the customer — have remained unchanged. 

‘Even in a century of tumultuous change. 





1903 The first powered flight — by the Wright brothers 
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1991 The birth of the Common- 
wealth of Independent States (CIS) 
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Moscow Tragedy in Retrospect 
RAZA ALI | 


Moscow river, now called Novoarbatsky bridge. At 

the other end of the bridge tower the House of 
Soviets—popularly nicknamed the White House—and 
the imposing structure of what was once the CMEA 
headquarters, but now houses the Mayor's Office and 
some commercial offices. Kutuzovsky Prospekt ends at 
the foothill’ of what was once a hillock, "Poklonnaya 
Gora”, from where Napoleon Bonaparte had watched 
Moscow burning. 

On the early morning of October 4, tanks and other 
armoured carriers rolled along Kutuzovsky Prospekt to 
gun down the nascent institution of democracy, the 
Russian Parliament—in the hope of its maturer rebirth. 
E It was a pleasantly cool, autumn morning, uniformly 
cloudy but bright. Overlooking the quietly flowing Moscow 
river, the White House stood silent, with its innumerable 
windows exhibiting only darkness from within. Grey- 
green tanks, armoured carriers, military vehicles, 
surrounding the White House and on the river banks, 
stood silent. Around 0700 hours, the shoot-out 
commenced. The submachine gun fire from the far side 
of the river bank was responded back from the dark 
windows of the White House. An hour or two later, from 
a T-80 tank its 125mm gun boomed. The upper floors 
were immediately engulfed in smoke. Through the 
shattered windows could be seen deep orange tounges 
of fire leaping up. Thousands of sheets of paper, pieces 
of stationery and what not, flew out of the windows, 
circléd slowly in the morning breeze—and some might 
have settled on the river waters to be carried away to the 
seven seas of the Mother Earth. On the other side of the 
river bank, buildings responded to the shock waves, 
~ window panes clinked. All told, it was a surrealist scene. 

Groups of spectators were there, on either ends of 
the bridge: and some even by the railings on the bridge, 
on a suicidal spree, as it were. After a couple of hours of 
deadly fun, and after contributing their share of the 
casualtles of the day, they were chased away by the 
special police force. 

Intermittently, submachine guns sputtered, bullets 
whistled across the river, tank cannons shelled into the 
building. By quarter to five, practically the interior of all 
the windows of the upper floors were ablaze. Particularly 


K utuzovsky Prospekt starts from a bridge over the 


one floor appeared to have windows into some bizarre . 


open-hearth furnaces. 
Around 1745 hours, the surrendered militiamen, who 
had fought on the side of the Parliament, were led out. 


The author is a Senior Research Scholar in 
Moscow who witnessed the October events around 


the White House of the Russian capital from his 
residence in Kutuzovsky Prospekt. 





Mainly young men of about 19-20 years age. About a 
hundred in number, lóaded on to military transport. 
About the same time, the Deputies were evacuated from 
the front entrance of the building, and were driven away 
in buses with curtalned windows. 

Around 1815 hours, news agencies broadcast—the 
totally silenced Speaker, H. Khasbulatov, Generals A. 
Rutskoi, Makashov, Achalov, Barannikov, and Dunayev 
were detained and driven to thelr penitentiary. 

Garlands of lamps lit up above the Novoarbatsky 
bridge. . 

Having done its Job, the army withdrew in silence. 
There was none to greet with flowers or condemn with 
curses. The grim faces of the soldiers and the spectators 
were remarkably alike. No victors from the battle 
emerged. 

What has happened? it was but two years ago, 
August 1991. The venue was the same. The contrasts 
were striking. The army turnout then was far bigger. The 
August 1991 episode started with the army—tanks, 
armoured carriers, etc.—filling up the thoroughfares of 
downtown Moscow and the surrounding areas of the 
White House. The October 1993 episode was preceded 
by militant demonstrations filing up the throughfares of 
down-town Moscow. In August 1991, the demonstrators 
were repeatedly asked to remain around the White 
House, day and night. On the afternoon of October 3, 
1993 the crowd had swelled around the besieged House 
of Soviets up to 10-15 thousand. But this time, the 
demonstrators were despatched to attack the Mayor's 
Office, to take over the TV centre, even to storm the 
Kremlin. 

On August 20, 1991, at the junction of Kutuzovsky 
Prospekt and the Novoarbatsky bridge, had stood a tank. 
lt was surrounded by quite a big group of noisy 
spectators. On the tank had climbed up pretty girls and 
young boys, chattering away under the watchful eyes of 
the smiling tankmen. In the mouth of the barrel of the 
tank gun, were flowers. On October 4, 1993 exactly at 
the same place, stood a tank. Spectators, very few this 
time, were quite at a respectable distance away, taking 
shelter, as it were, behind trees and stationed cars. The 
tank stood alone, vicious looking over the deserted 
bridge across the Moscow river. What has happened? 
History was being repeated-—this time in a reverse order. 
It was farce then. It was tragedy now. 


* 


THE perestroika years of 1985-90 could as well be cut- 
off years, from bloody historical transformations to 
bloodless coups—a sort of unconstitutionally constitutional 
transformations. The initiators of perestroika had thought 
of an important instrument against the totalitarian 
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structures—the Congress of Peoples’ Deputies (In 1989). 
Indeed, the CPD also threw up myriads of ardent 


^ supporters of democratic transformation of society. Host 


tM 


of outstanding present-day leaders were pitchforked to 
the centre of the political stage through the CPDs. 
‘Gorbachev had handled the All Union CPD with 
remarkable dexterity—in fact up to its sad, but graceful, 
demise. In contrast, President Yeltsin thought it wise to 
hand over, on a permanent basis, the chairmanship of 
Russla's CPD to the Speaker of the Supreme Soviet, 
Ruslan Khasbulatov. Moreover, in the course of time, 
one by one the President allocated leading posts in the 
government to all of his supporters who were in the 
Presidium, or in the leading structures of the Parliament. 

To cut short a long story, what emerged was dual 
power. And President Yeltsin decided to terminate it in 
his own style. 

His first ballon dessai was his March 20, 1993 
speech. He informed the citizens of Russia about a 
decree he had signed. That decree was to introduce a 
special regime for a specific perlod—in other words, 
President's Rule and suspension of the Constitution. But 
in the furore of subsequent reactions in the country, it 
turned out to be merely "an oral, declaration": The 
President had played political poker. And the Chairman 
of the Constitutional Court, Valery Zorkin, immediately 
declared his hand. Well, he lost the game. 

The judiciary was bluffed. But the country got excited 
by the Presidential poker. On March 25, the extraordinary 
ninth Congress of People's Deputies of Russia opened. 
It was a tumultuous session. There was a Presidential 
walkout. But it failed to affect the quorum. Even some of 
the most ardent and articulate supporters of the President 
chose to stay back in the hall. On the third day, a vote on 
impeachment of the President failed by 72 votes. (While 
the two-third majority requirement needed 689 votes, the 
impeachment votes were 617, with 268 Deputies 
supporting the President.) As for Khasbulatov, who 


~required just 531 votes (a simple majority) for his 


removal, he mustered 558 votes in support and 339 for 
removal. Both the chief personages of the spectacle lost 
no time in taking their roles to new heights. The 
President went to the Hed Square, addressed a mass 
meeting in which he congratulated the people of Moscow 
for thwarting yet another "communist" coup, after the 
August 1991 coup (sic). Next morning the Speaker, 
Khasbulatov, quietly demanded an explanation from 
Premier Chernomyrdin for neglecting the affairs of the 
state and attending public meetings instead. He asked 
the State Security Minister (it was General Barannikov 
then) whether he has now taken up the post of an aide 
to the President. And he ordered the Interior Minister as 
well as the Mayor of Moscow to report to the Congress 
within an hour, or be flred, The Speaker could not have 
made it more clear: he could "out-autocrat" any autocrat. 
The clash was of personalities, mostly. 

Came the April 25 referendum. As many as 58.7 per 
cent of those who went to vote wanted the President to 
remain. The President felt confident. The tumout was 64 


n" 


per cent. That meant less than 38 per cent of the 
registered voters of the country shared the same view. 
The President felt worrled. 

Came August. The President promised "artillery fire" 
in September. Came September. On September 21 
evening (2000 hours Moscow time), the President read 
out his programme-speech. He had just signed the 
Presidential decree "On stage-wise constitutional reforms 
in Russian Federation". With a single stroke of his pen, 
he terminated the life of the state legislature—the 
Congress of People's Deputies, and the Supreme Soviet. 
And thumbed his nose at the Constitutional Court, the 
judiciary. He now became the supreme authority, 
incorporating unto himself all the three wings of state 
power—of the Executive, the Legislature, and the 
Judiciary. It is said to be only a temporary measure. 
Upto the December 12 elections. Then, God willing, the 
country will be back to its march to democracy. 

Most of the Parliament members, not supporting the 
President, holed up in the House of Soviets. An 


"emergency Congress of People’s Deputies was convened. 


it impeached the President, and appointed an Acting 
President in the person of the former Vice-President, 
Rutskoi. it also appointed new heads of the three power 
Ministries—Defence, State Security, and Internal Affairs. 
And it demanded the country to fall in line, and live by 
the decisions smuggled out of the besieged Parliament. 
With electricity, central heating cut off, water supply 
only up to four floors or so, the Deputies continued to 
assemble in their sessions and listen to their Speaker 
day by day, even in the nights, literally as well as 
figuratively, in semi-darkness. After all, mass support in 
their favour was mounting. Volunteers kept a watch 
round the clock around the premises, Food was brought < 
to the self-incarcerated Deputies. When the forces of the 
Internal Affairs Ministry cordoned off the building and 
erected barbed wire barriers, volunteers remained within 
the cordon. 


* 


AS days passed, things got hotter. Clashes between the 
police and the demonstrators were taking place in 
nearby areas, downtown Moscow. Substantial morale- 
boosting support to the Parliament came from the 
provinces of Russia. in a Conference of the Subjects of 
the Federation, held in the premises of the Constitutional 
Court, a resolution was adopted demanding the 
governments of the Russian Federation and Moscow to 
immediately lift the blockade of the White House, to 
restore the supply of electricity, water, etc., to withdraw 
military detachments. Present at the conference were 
leaders of 62 (out of 88) regions of Russia. The 
conference also set up the Council of the Subjects of the 
Federation. The multi-millionaire President of Kalmikya (it 
is now called Halmg Tangch), who was elected as co- 
Chairman of the recently formed Council, Kirsan 
llyumjinov, went to spend a night in the White House, 
and to address the Deputies. 
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Voices of support were raised from the vast expanses 
of Russia. On September 28, In Novosibirsk, an 
extraordinary Congress of leaders of 13 Soviets of the 
Siberian region was held. it demanded President Yeltsin 
to repeal the anti-constitutional decree, and to call for 
simultaneous elections to the Parliament and the 
President. The Congress was also attended by the local 
head of administration, the single representative of the 
executive power, Vitali Muha (who was subsequently 
sacked by the President, of course). 

Towards the end of September, the Russian Orthodox 
Church appeared on the political scene. Through its 
mediation it looked, for the first time in ten days, as if the 
militant confrontation and the politics of ultimatums were 
at last giving place ta negotiations. 

On October 1, at 0240 hours in the night, the 
plenipotentiary representatives of the two sides met at 
the Donskoi monastery. An agreement was arrived at 
upon certain measures to somewhat ease the tension. It 
was agreed, for reasons of safety, to collect and store 
supernumerary weapons which happened to be In the 
‘House of Soviets. Its storing was to be in the White 
House itself, under the supervision of joint control groups 
belonging to the Chief Department of Internal Affairs of 
Moscow and the Department of Protection of the House 
of Soviets. Simultaneous measures were also to be 
taken to reduce the force potential and the means of 
external protection of the White House. Immediate 
supply of electricity, central heating, etc. to be restored, 
as also a certain number of city telephone lines switched 
on. After the implementation of the first stage of the 
agreement, there was to be a second stage envisaging 
measures for complete removal of armed confrontation, 
legal and political guarantees, etc. 

However, the Parliament almost unanimously voted 
for a new delegation to open another round of negotiations 
with the government, and proposed conditions clearly 
unacceptable to the Yeltsin Government. Conditions 
such as: reinstallation of the Parliament and annulment 
of the Presidential decree of September 21. As also, 
replacement of the present Ministers of Defence, State 
Security, and Intemal Affairs by the respective appointees 
of the besieged Parliament. 

in the morning of October 1, the situation was back to 
square one. A last attempt was made by the Church and 
a meeting of the two sides arranged under the mediation 
of the Patriarch, Alexei Il. But to no avail. 

Meanwhile, the Moscow Regional Soviet, the 
headquarters for the next meeting of the Council of the 
Subjects of the Federation (CSF), was pushing ahead 
with the preparation for that meeting, to be held on 
Monday, October 4. |t sent out to all regions, the 
resolutions of the 62 Subjects of the Federation. The 
feeling was growing that the CSF is capable to take upon 
itself the responsibility to organise and control the 
election process of the President as well as the highest 
legislative organ of the Russian Federation. 

The piquancy of the situation consisted of the fact that 
the proposed status of the CSF practically coincided with 
the upper chamber of Parliament, as envisaged by the 
federal authorities. Said Ruslan Aushev, President of 


Ingusheti: the provincial elite was reminding the Centre... 
"that the regions, to speak in military terminology are 
entering the fight", " 
It seems the Church's mediation came rather late in 
the day. More armoured carriers and special police force 
appeared around the White House. More demonstrators 
in the streets of Moscow. October 2 saw flerce fist fights 
between the supporters of the Parliament and the law 
enforcement forces of the government in Smolenskaya 
Square, and In the historical Barrlkadnaya area (the site 
of the 1905 workers' uprising) near the White House. 
With the breakdown of the negotiations, the White House 
was once again plunged into darkness; candles, 
euphemistically called "Yeltsin's icon-lamps" by the 
Inhabitants, reappeared. 


+ 


OCTOBER 3 went down as yet another “Bloody Sunday” 
in Russia's history. 

At 1400 hours, a rally was held at the Oktyabrskaya . 
Square by the Labour Moscow organisers. Within half an, 
hour, the militant demonstrators had broken through the 
first special police (OMON) cordon in Krymsky Val. Tear 
gas and rubber truncheons were of no use in stopping 
the marchers. Shields and helmets flew into the river, 
and the "Labour Moscow" column moved on, smashing 
faces of several policemen, glasses of police trucks and 
buses. Another half-hour or so. The demonstrators break 
through the covering detachment in Smolenskaya Square, 
and rush along the Sadovoye Koltso (Garden Ring as 
Moscow's Inner Ring Road is called) towards the 
Novoarbat crossing. The OMON men are swept away by 
the crowd; their shields, helmets, and other equipment 
are taken away by the marchers. 

Around 4 PM the marchers tear open the final cordon 
lines of the OMON men; all barricades are swept away. 
The OMON men drop their shields and truncheons and 
take to their heels. Volunteers, who had kept the vigil 
around the White House and had remained within the 
punitive cordon lines, are seen to unite with the ~ 
marchers in a jubilant embrace. By then the crowd must 
have swelled to 15 thousand or so. It was a beautiful 
sunlit autumn afternoon. The balcony of the White House 
was jampacked with the Parliament members, officers, 
volunteers, those who have thrown their lot in challenging 
the President. Suddenly Rutskoi appears in their midst. 
Looking self-confident and aggressive, he snatches a 
megaphone from a guard and shouts his commands: 
women to step aside; men—to fall in battle-lines; 
object—to attack the Mayor's Office, the 'enemy's nest’ 
was there. And than to go and capture the TV centre. A 
military officers mind, It seems,: has assessed the 
situation and appeared determined to drive his advantage 
home. A TV shot showed for a moment Ruslan 
Khasbulatov, who goes one better. He asks the crowd 
to... storm the Kremlin. Indeed, the one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous was taken. 

After ramming their way into the Mayor's Office, 
militants of all hues, wielding their submachine guns, 
jubilant with their lightening victory, in their captured 
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armoured carriers, army trucks and buses, drove away 
to capture the TV centre. That was about 1730 hours. 
* And then, after a tense, and very strange two hours gap, 
news of carnage at the TV centre started pouring in. 
Stranger things were happening in fact. 

How was it that the capture of the Mayor's Office 
turned out to be a cake-walk for the militants, prominent 
among whom was the neo-fascist detachment of 
Barkashov? 

It was almost two hours later, when several vehicles- 
load of infantry arrived at the TV centre, and soldiers 
took up their positions. By that time a crowd of over ten 
thousand had already collected there. Then began the 
carnage, lasting well past midnight. If an excuse was 
being sought for what was to come the next day, 
October 4, its price in human lives was terrible. 

It was late into the night (2240 hours or so), when a 
State of Emergency was imposed in Moscow by a 
Presidental decree. But again, strangely: enough, 
Moscow's Mayor announced the places where it would 
.be safer for the people to assemble and express their 
- support to the President. 

First Vice-Premier Yegor Gaidar appeared on the TV 
to ask Muscovites to come to a meeting at the statue of 
Ivan Dolgoruki, the founder of Moscow, opposite the City 
Council (Mossoviet). Young, wel-dressed volunteers, 
belonging to the Party of Economic Freedom (leader: 
multi-millionaire Borovoi), with megaphones in hand, 
maintained order and boosted the audience’s morale for 
the defence of democracy. The first self-defence 
detachment of 120 military: servicemen was formed and 
sent at once to protect the central post office. To the 
shouts of ‘hurrah!’ from his listeners, the orator announced 
-that the battle at Ostankino TV centre has ended “in our 
favour’; that many units loyal to the President were on 
the march to the city. To voices in the crowd—"but are 
they loyal?”—Gaidar is reported to have said: “To be 
honest, today to rely only on the loyalty or the 
. faithfulness of our power structures would be criminal 
negligence and criminal naivety on our part. | earnestly 
request you to show all possible courage, firmness and 
organisational skill.” 

The First Vice-Premier would know what he was 
talking about. Later on (12-10-93), Pavel Felgenhauser, 
in Moscow Times, reported: 

To ensure the support of the military, President Yeltsin was 

forced to go to the general staff headquarters. He arrived 

there between midnight and 0100 hours. And he was there 
untl at least 0330 hours Prime Minister Chernomyrdin 
arrived there around 2 AM Many top generals were not 
sure on the night of October 3-4 that they had the right to 
attack the White House and the Legislature's leadership 

Inside The President had to negotiate for several hours 

and meet a series of conditions to win the army's support 

Among some firm guarantees the military extracted from 

the President before they agreed to act were: (a) there 

should be no demonstrators in front of the White House, 
otherwise they would stop their attack and retreat; (b) the 
military would conduct only one operation—the storming of 
the White House. After that, the army would limit Itself to 


guarding key strategic sites 


In fact, as regards the first, main condition, General 
Rutskoi himself had extended a helping hand to President 
Yeltsin, by despatching the supporters of the Parliament 
to storm the TV centre. Moreover, by appointing his own 
nominees to the three power Ministries, above all, by 
naming the hardline General, Vladislav Achalov, to the 
post of the Defence Minister, Rutskoi had allenated 
Defence Minister Pavel Grachev, and his generals, who 
were leaning towards genulne neutrality. As a military 
officer, Rutskoi ought to have known better than 
suggesting what amounted to a split in the army. 


* 


THE decks were cleared for the dawn of October 4. The 
crucial question concerning the army's role has been 
settled in the President's favour. But another equally 
crucial question has appeared on the agenda—that of 
the army's increasing role in politics. So far, despite the 
weaknesses of the political institutions, the army was not 
tempted to bargaln for political dividends In times of 
political crisis. It was perhaps due to (a) absence of 
traditlons, and (b) lack of experience in this field. The 
October 1993 developments taught the army quite a 
valuable lesson in political bargaining. A prolonged 
authoritarlan regime would have to take the army into 
partnership now. 

The Presidential decree of September 21, which 
dismissed the country's Parliament, was accompanied 
by a Presidential "provision" on elections. These are 
scheduled on December 12. The new Parliament will be 
called the Federal Assembly—a two-chamber body: the 
Council of Federation, and the State" Duma. For the 
elections to the Federal Assembly to be valid, participation 
of just 25 per cent of the registered voters would be 
enough. That means if there are three or four candidates 
for one seat, the first past-the-post candidate could get 
elected, even with a six or seven per cent of the 
registered voters' support from his constituency. Let 
alone the Ministers, even the Governors of Russia's 
regions, who are appointed by the President, are now 
given the right to become Parllament members. Whether 
that strengthens the Presidential support in the Legislature 
sufficiently, or weakens the vertical structure of the 
Executive, remains to be seen. 

In fact, a lot remains to be seen. What we have been 
seeing so far are perhaps stages in the disintegration of 
the totalitarian structures of the past—sometimes an 
advance, sometimes a relapse. 

In August 1991, Gorbachev chose to take a holiday, 
and bask in the sun, on the Black Sea shore. He missed 
the signing of the Union Treaty—for himself, and for 
history. 

in August 1993, President Yeltsin took no chances. 
He cut short his vacation—1o launch his ‘artillery fire’ in 
September. 

October 1993 has ushered in an authoritarian stage 
for Russia, it appears. Political democracy seems to be a 
long way. A version of Russian domino is being played 
out for the time being. 
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$ W. do not believe in a rigid autarchy, but we do want to make India self- 
» sufficient in regard to her needs as far as this is possible. We want to develop 
p international trade, importing articles which we cannot easily produce and 
exporting such articles as the rest of the world wants from us. We do not 
propose to submit to the economic imperialism of amy other country or to 
7 impose our own on others. We believe that the nations of the world can co- 
à operate togéther in building a world economy which is advantageous for all 
2 and in this work we shall gladly co-operate. But this economy cannot be based 
on the individual profit motive, nor can it subsist within the framework of 
imperialist system, It means a new world order, both politically and economically, 
and free nations co-operating together for their own as well as the larger good. `~ 


(October 4, 1940) 
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The Political Economy of Thrall 


SHIVATSA KHISHNA 


The battlefield of Development Economics has witnessed many a powerful feud on its virgin terrain. While 
the sixtles and the seventies witnessed the Agriculture-Industry face-off, the elghties was marked by the 
Inward versus Outward-orientation debate and now in the nineties and beyond, it appears to have been 
gripped by the States or Markets conundrum. 


Complimenting the theoretical debate, a vast number of nations across the globe are currently engaged in 
varying stages of economic reform. As the idea of liberalisation and reform become more commonplace 
enlightened studies ahd new prescriptions about the speed, sequence and content of various reform 
experiences would render a yeoman service to the relatively nascent field of Reform Economics. An 
international project called the IRIS (Institutional Reform and the Informal Sector), under the aegis of the 
United States Agency for International Development (USAID), seeks to achieve precisely this. 


IRIS is a global collaborative effort between USAID, University of Maryland at College Park, USA, and 
various national academic and research institutions. IRIS is all set to embark on a project about India that 
ls being mounted on a blockbuster canvas and seeks to eventually involve some of the premier institutions 
and think-tanks in the country. The Principal Investigator of the project is Prof Mancur Olson whose 
works—The Logic of Collective Action and The Rise and Decline of Nations—are regarded as 
contemporary classics in institutional economics. Much of the conceptual basis of the IRIS project can be 
traced back to these works. 


The main theme of the IRIS project is that: "Water flows downhill everywhere." In other words, it tries to 
show that the essential difference between the successes and the failures among nations is because of 
the quality of their institutions and the nature of their policies. 


The IRIS project has two main purposes: “Enlarging knowledge about the role of institutions through 
research and promoting institutional reform in the Third World and in countries undergoing transition by 
providing technical and organisational assistance. The premise of the project is that institutions In the 
unsuccessful economies of the Second and Third Worlds offer poor structures of incentives and often even 
force much economic activity into the informal economy." 


The essay that follows is an attempt to take a holistic yet novel look at India's political economy and is 


based in part on the work of Prof Mancur Olson. 


or underdevelopment. It is a political economy of 
thrall and indeed, a political economy in thrall. Individuals 
and institutions, the economy and the polity—are all in 
thrall to her own heterogeneous structure. And with 
every successive govemment this tweezergrip is tightening 
its pernicious hold over our future. Though the cause of 


IE ndia's political economy is not one of development 


India's political and economic crises lie In her profligate . 


ways and imprudent policies, their roots lie elsewhere. 
These lie deeply embedded in a deadly combination of 
"too much" and "too little" of state intervention. Too 
much of it in areas where governments usually should 
have no business to be in and too little of it where they 
alone are needed the most. This, in turn, is partly due to 
her colonial legacy but largely due to her pursuit of 
interest group politics within the confines of her 
heterogeneous structure and an open democratic polity. 

India's twin nemesis appear to be her colonial legacy 
and her unbelievable heterogeneity and unenviable 


The author is a Delhi-based ‘Economic Consultant 
and Columnist. 
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numbers. The legacy that India inherited at the time of 
her Independence was one of near political and economic 
bankruptcy. Thrown in was a sad and bloody partition—all 
of which left wounds on India’s psyche that only a 
paternalistic and benevolent state could heal. Indeed, the 
state alone could discharge the onerous duty of providing 
the benefits of a welfare state, by building up the 
necessary infrastructure and institutions. 

The myriad diversities that characterise Indla's state- 
societal relations and the dynamics of their complex 
interactions often render conventional logic profoundly 
false and what emerges is a bewildering array of 
relationships, Interconnections and mechanics that leave. 
any observer thoroughly confused, if not aghast. Not 
only are there divisions along the lines of caste, religion, 
language, sects and ethnic groups, but also there are 
numerous further divisions and sub-divisions within 
these—each group demanding from its members different 
and indeed competing loyalties! Add to this the fact that 
barely half the population is literate and throw in the 
calculations of murky electoral and party politics ‘and 
what emerges would even make the Shakespearean 
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witches' broth look transparent! 
Thus, largely for the above two reasons, coupled with 


- the exlgencies of idealism and Ideology, the state 


E. 


assumed for itself an enormously large ambit of operation. 
The indian state does have reasonably impressive 
achievements to flaunt, especially when seen against the 
constricting backdrop of a resource-constrained, illiterate, 
open democratic polity. However, with the passage of 
time this structure became ossified, inflexible and rigid. 
The state was seen as the princlpal panacea for almost 
everything that afflicted India. It almost became, not an 
avocation, but a vocation to ‘blame it on the government’! 
Indeed, the success of the Indian state carried the seeds 
of its own destruction. Its failures were too many and too 
grievous to be sacrificed at the altar of its modest 
successes, 

Yet, till recently, the roots of the malady afflicting 
India'a political economy remained well hidden to most 
observers. A society as heterogeneous as India's simply 
cannot withstand the embrace of centralisation. Inevitably, 
the principal or the Centre has to operate through a 
plethora of agents who are linked to it through long-term 
patronage links. Because the Centre has to depend on 
these agents for the inflow of information, it has to 
comply with their demands for conferment of power and 
privileges. The alternative, of course, is the clogging of 
the channels of communication and the subsequent 
decay and disintegration of the Centre. (Ashok Guha, "A 
Pacific Model for the Indian Economy?”, Journal of Asian 
Economics, forthcoming) Also the agents can set up 
their own goals in defiance to the principal's goals and 
this leads to further conflicts and systemic Inefficiencies. 

Furthermore, though there are numerous divisions in 
society, yet there is a conspicuous asymmetry in the 
number and power of collective organisatlons. What we 
have is a classic Olsonlan state, wherein because of the 


: imperatives of large size and the absence of selective 


incentives to reward or punish members, it is simply not 
possible to collectively organise most of these numerous 
groups. Thus there are no consumers associations or 
taxpayers councils worth their name. For, to organise 
such groups, someone has to bear the costs, while the 
benefits would invariably accrue to all—irrespective of 
whether they bear the costs of it or not. Hence, the 
incentive Is there for all to ride free, rather than having to 
individually bear the costs while getting to receive and 
share only a part of the benefits. 


* 


THE state then is permanently occupied with arbitrating 
and appeasing one or the other of the four dominant 
coalitions—the rich large farmer, the educated mlddle 
class, the big industrialist and unionised labour—the only 
prominent collectively organised coalitions in India. Almost 


all decisions— administrative, economic or political—are 
almost always tailored to suit the needs of one or the 
other of these coalitlons. In sum, the rationallsm of 
economics is completely sacrificed at the altar of the 
populism of politics, mimicking the gait of democracy. 

The primary function of institutions, as agencles to 
resolve conflicts, is to reduce the transaction costs of 
one individual dealing with another and to Improve 
allocative efficiency. But in India the relative inefficacy of 
other strong extra-bureaucratic institutions—like the 
judiciary, the press, the university apparatus and non- 
governmental organisations—further unbalances this 
political economy of thrall. The doctrine of countervailing 
power suggests that until and unless such institutions do 
not strengthen and balance the constitutive system, the 
polity and the bureaucracy could well assume authoritarian 
dispositions. 

In brlef, an inherently profound diversity in societal 
groups and their complex relations, the resulting inability 
of collective organisations to emerge and the relative 
ineffectiveness of extra-bureaucratic institutions are the 
three primary factors that are responsible for holding 
India's political economy in a thrall. Sadly, their grip is 
unseen and vicious and their consequences paralytic. 
The Indian state then is eking out an existence wherein 
its course is charted out due to the resulting vector of the 
above three major forces. 

Quite obviously, in such a scenario as the above, 
accountability, efficiency, competitiveness and productivity 
are treated as optional extras. For, relentless intervention 
leads to universal protection—such that, protection 
becomes not the means to an end, but an end in itself! 
Protection insulates from competition, stifles innovation, 
promotes non-accountability and inefficiency and in 
general ruins the economy. Also, protection creates 
rents and rents create corruption. And quite often, the 
state itself appropriates some of these rents. Hent- 
seeking, in one form or the other, Is a full-time and 
indeed a much coveted occupation! Also, the case for 
protection is like that of the famous infant-industry 
argument. Once an infant, always an infant; or in other 
words, once protected, it is usually a protection for life 
and it is very difficult to remove it thereafter, because of 
powerful vested interests behind each of them. Under 
such a system, the political economy in the short-run 
may appear to be quite salubrious, but in the long-run it 
steadily becomes moribund. 

The ruin then is complete and unmitigated. Chronic 
budgetary deficits, persistent balance of payments 


. disequilibria, abnormal capital-output ratios, increasing 


casuallsation of labour and galloping Inflation are merely 
the economic manifestations of this cancerous disease. 
What is paramount to be understood is that these are 
the effects and not the cause of the malady. Therefore 
the cure lies not in curbing these, but elsewhere—in a 
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complete catharsis of state-societal relations. 
* 


WORLD-OVER, the distinction between alternate 
economic systems is between either more of the market 
in place of the government or more government in place 
of the market. But then both markets and governments 
are susceptible to various kinds of well-known failures. 
Till such time that someone demonstrates that one is 
more costlier to society than the other, it would be inane 
to wish away any one of the two. Thus, the remedy lies 
not in choosing between the state and the market, but In 
arranging a non-invidious combination of the two, in 
order to foster development. Rather than trying to 
replace one with the other, each must be allowed to 
operate in its own respective area of comparative 
advantage. Markets alone can arbitrate in spheres such 
as industry, trade and price-setting and purveying of 
information, while the state alone can look after social, 
legal and human infrastructural development, law and 
order, and defence. Even, the World Bank, an avowed 
worshipper of the market, does not glve loans unless 
they are guaranteed by the government! That is why, 
simply wishing away the state or the market would only 
create more problems than it would solve. 

The second major remedy lies in strengthening the 
extra-bureaucratic institutions, in order to provide effective 
countervailing power. For instance, the increasing 
alienation of scrupulous and upright men, and women 
from public service poses a grave threat to our democracy. 
Thus, the Election Commission could be given greater 
authority by introducing a system of binary-voting (wherein 
a candidate must not only secure a certain number of 
positive votes but must also get the least number of 
negative votes—that is, he must be a truly representative 
candidate); or it could insist-on internal party electlons 
and compulsory audit of party accounts before granting 
them recognition. These could go a long way in curbing 
the pernicious effects of vote-banks and 'big-black 
money politics, Similarly, all the other consclence- 
keepers of our democracy—like the press and the 
judiciary—need to be invigorated as well. 

The third remedy lies in ensuring a permanent 
Increase in the size of the pie Itself, rather than merely 
redistributing the parts within, amongst the various 
interest groups. By putting the state and the market in 
their respective places, most of the rent-seeking activities 
can be stopped and the resources thus released can be 
transferred to more productive activities. But beyond 
this, it Is in the interest of any government itself, to not 
extend its coercive monopoly power—in the economic, 
social and political fields—beyond a certain zone of 
acceptance. For, once this threshold is crossed the 
government's own survival would be threatened both by 
rival claimants of power and by the citizens and 


institutions themselves (depending on their relative 
organisational efficacy and strength). Thus, though the 


state can become despotic under such a system, it won't. 


(or rather shouldn't) become one, for then its own 
survival will be in peril. 

Fourthly, it needs to be emphasised here that as 
distinct from economic decentralisation and increased 
marketisation, the arguments for political centralisation 
or decentralisation cannot be so clear-cut. For, as per 
the Olsonian contention there will be no country that will 
attain symmetrical organisation of all groups with a 
common Interest and thereby enjay optimal outcomes 
through comprehensive bargaining. This is essentially 
because some groups are inherently better organised 
and have greater bargaining power than others.Thus, the 
key question is not only as to how far the principal can 
discipline the agents but also as to how much the agents 
allow themselves to be controlled. For, because of the 
structure per se, the principle-agent relationship in the 


political arena Is susceptible to forces other than a~ 


simple conferment or withdrawal of authority. 

Under such-a structure only a strong principal or a 
strong Centre—-an all-encompassing national level 
organisation—can foster rapid development. A strong 
Centre does not necessarily mean greater centralisation 
of power, but a principal who is structurally strong vis-a- 
vis it agents and thus does not allow itself to be dragged 
Into the clashes between unequal agents. The merit of 
such an all-encompassing organisation—rather than a 
sectional or a regional one—is that it is in its own 
interests to think for the country as a whole rather than 
give in to sectional pressures. This is so because it 
would seek to maximise its own standing in the entire 
country and not with any particular section. Indeed, such 
a principal alone—if one ever comes to exist—holds the 
key to India’s destiny. 

In a nutshell, India’s political economy is in thrall to its 
own structure. Till such time that the limitations imposed 
by such a heterogeneous structure are not recognised, 
there Is no escape from this thrall. As such, India has 
been unable to create and appropriate economies of 
scale in the administrative, political and economic 
spheres. Future governments would do well to remember 
the famous Keynesian doctrine that the important thing 
for a government is not to do things which Individuals are 
doing already and to do them a little better or a lilttle 
worse; but to do those things which at present are not 
being done at all. Indeed, the state and the market have 
to be, not competitive, but complamemary to each other. 

Undeniably, while attempting to concoct her own 
mixture of socialism and capitalism, India appears to 
have got the worst of both. Yet the road from thralldom 
to freedom, though arduous, is not Impossible. It shall be 
paved by the wisdom of future governments and by the 
logic of history. - 
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Vladimir Mayakovsky: 


Poet of the Russian Hevolution 
RAVI M. BAKAYA 


We are publishing the following article as a mark of tribute to the outstanding revolutionary poet, Vladimir 


Mayakovsky, whose birth centenary was observed on July 19, 1993. 


ayakovsky is known as the greatest poet of the 
Russian Revolution. His centenary this year. (he 
was born on July 19, 1893) has come at a time 
when, following the collapse of the USSR, the very 
'necessity' of that Revolution is being questioned. There 
are many in Russla today who even refuse to term it a 
revolution and say that it was nothing more than a coup 
P'd'etat by Lenin and the Bolsheviks. No wonder, we do 
not hear much about the Mayakovsky centenary in the 
Russian media. The bimonthly programme issued by the 
House of Russian Culture in Delhi remembered the date 
in a brief write-up, but no evening was set apart to mark 
it even by way of a discussion of his life and work. It has 
so far gone almost unnoticed in our own media. 

And yet it is difficult to understand the Russian 
Revolution unless one seiously studies the creative 
literature of that period, the two most oustanding names 
in which remain Maxim Gorky and Vladimir Mayakovsky. 

In India perhaps the: first significant write-up on 
Mayakovsky appeared in Rahul Sankrityayana’s Soviet 
Bhumi, published in 1938, in which the great savant (who 
too was born in 1893) devotes no less than ten pages 
‘(including a photograph) to the poet’s life and work. 
However, it was Herbert Marshall's excellent compilation 
Mayakovsky and His Poetry, published in London first in 
: 1942, that really introduced the poet to the Indian reader. 
Perhaps no other single volume to date has excelled this 
early attempt to present Mayakovsky's poetry, his plays 
and his prose and his striking drawings to the foreign 
reader. Since then many books of Mayakovsky have 
appeared, including a three volume edition of his work 
published in Moscow in 1985-1987. He occuples a 
prominent place in the curricula of the Russian 
departments In all countries, though the approaches to 
this remarkable poet may differ radically. He has been 
adored, adulated, imitated, denounced and condemned, 
but could never be ignored. His suicide in 1930, when he 
was barely 37, was hardly discussed by Soviet writers, 
until the publication of Veronica Polonskaya's 
reminiscences—almost half a century after they were 
written in 1938. Mikhail Gorbachev's glasnost had at last 
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—Editor 


opened the way to the publication of hundreds of 
suppressed manuscripts. 


+ 


VLADIMIR VLADIMIROVICH MAYAKOVSKY was born 
on July 19, 1893 in Bagdadi village, Kutais province in 
Georgia, where his father Vladimir Konstantinovich was 
a forest ranger. He went to school first in his village, then 
in Kutais. When the Russo-Japanese War of 1905 broke 
out Mayakovsky, then only thirteen, was drawn into the 
revolutionary movement. His elder sister had arrived 
from Moscow and she gave him illegal leaflets to read. 
He wrote later: 

The word ‘proclamation’ appeared in Russian Proclamations 

were hung up by Georgians. Georgians were hanged by 

Cossacks. My chums were Georgians. | began to detest 

Cossacks 

Mayakovsky joined illegal study circles and read 
Marxist literature. In his own words: 

Socialism Newspapers. Derived from them only unfamiliar 

words and ideas. Demand of myself explanations. Littl 

white books In the shop windows... | bought them all. Got 

up at six. Read voraciously.. | was impressed for the rest 

of my life by the ability of the socialists to disentangle facts, 

systematise the world Was introduced to a Marxist 

circie .. | started counting myself a Social Democrat 

In 1906 Mayakovsky's father suddenly died of blood 
poisoning after he had pricked a finger while putting 
papers together. The result: 

End of prosperity. After father’s funeral we had three 

roubles left, Instinctively, feverishly, we sold our chairs and 

tables. Moved to Moscow. 

In Moscow Mayakovsky, his mother and two sisters 


lived in extremely difficult conditions: 


Eat badly. Ten roubles a month pension. | and the two 

sisters study Mama had to take in lodgers and cook for ' 

them Rotten rooms The students who lived were poor. 

Socialists. | remember the first Boshevik | met—Vasya 

Kandelaki 

At the age of fifteen, while stii at school, Mayakovsky 
joined the Russlan Social Democratic ‘Labour Party 
(Bolsheviks). He was arrested but released because of 
his age. In 1909 he was arrested again and this time 
spent eleven months in the Butyrski prison. He calls this 
a most important period in his life. He began to devour 
literary works. At first he read the latest writings—of the 
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Symbolists. Then started writing verses himself which he 
later did not rate high: 

Wrote whole copy-books of such verses. Thanks to the 

warders for taking it off me, when | was released 

Otherwise would have published it. After disposing of the 

contemporary wrrters, plunged into the classics—-Byron, 

Shakespeare, Tolstoy. 

After his release Mayakovsky joined the Moscow Art 
School where he studied painting, sculpture and 
architecture. Here he met David Burlyuk, a young 
Futurist poet: 

David had anger of a master who had outpaced his 

contemporaries, |, the fervour of a socialist aware of the 

inevitable doom of the old Thus we concelved Russian 

Futurism. 

Mayakovsky showed Burlyuk one of his poems and 
he immediately delcared Mayakovsky a genius: 

in the morning Burlyuk, introducing me to someone, 

trumpeted. “Don’t you know him? My genuis friend 

Famous poet Mayakovsky.” ! tried to stop him Burlyuk 

adamant Leaving me, he bellowed "Now write or you will 

make me look a regular fool " 

Mayakovsky and his Futurist friends published their 
first manifesto: A Slap in the Face of Public Taste. They 
were expelled from the Art School. They went on a tour 
of the country, reciting their poems, giving talks. 

When the First World War broke out, Mayakovsky 
very soon saw the real horrors of war. He wrote poems, 
including "Ah, close, close the eyes of the papers". He 
started writing for The New Satirikon, a popular satirical 
magzine of those days. 

in “A Cloud in Trousers” Mayakovsky saw himself 
"stalking the world, handsome, twenty-two-years-old" 
and "shaking it with the might of his voice". He sang of 
his first tragic love, but woven with his personal pain is 
the tragedy of humanity. He saw the Revolution coming 
and predicted it almost accurately, being just one year 
out: 

j 

jJeered at by tribal contemporaries, 

like a lanky 

discarded rhyme, 

see that which nobody sees, 

coming over the mountains of time 
There, where man's cut short of vision 
by the heads of the hungry that surge, 
in the thorny crown of revolution 

i see nineteen-sixteen emerge. 

He met Gorky to whom he read parts of "The Cloud": 

The deeply moved Gorky wept all over my waistcoat | was 

almost proud f 


e 


WHEN the November Revolution started in 1917, the 
question "to accept or not to accept" never arose for 
Mayakovsky: 

it is my revolution. Went to the Smolny. Worked Did 

everything that came my way. 

Mayakovsky was wholeheartedly with the Bolsheviks. 
His poems such as “Ode to the Revolution” and ‘Left 
March” became very popular. He threw himself heart 
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and soul into work—writing verses, drawing posters, 
caricatures, reading his poetry directly to the masses. In 
1919-20 during the difficult Civil War years Mayakovsky 
worked in ROSTA (Russian Telegraph Agency), drawing" 
posters and writing verse titles for them. He created a 
new kind of poster in which drawing and verse were. 
indivisible. 

Racalling this in March 1930, a few months before his 
death, Mayakovsky said:  . 

i remember the windows of ROSTA, that enormous canvas 

nearly a quarter of the wall in size, and | had to do such a 

"window" many times; about 400 diagrams, about 15 

posters in each, which means a total of some 5000 posters. 

How did we do tt? | remember that! went to bed at 2 or 3 in 

the morning, put a log under my head instead of a 

pillow .so as not to oversieep. . 

While working for ROSTA Mayakovsky wrote his 
poem “150,000,000” as a new heroic epic. The poem's 
hero ivan represents the 150 million people of Russia, 
aroused by the Revolution: 

Not for Lenin endearing verse comes from me. 
But for milhons in battle. 

The millions ! sing, 

the millions | see, 

for the millions my lyre-strings rattle. 

Mayakovsky was the first playwright of the Soviet era. 
Among his famous plays are Mystery-Bouffe (1918), 
written for the first anniversary of the Hevolution and 
directed by the talented Soviet director Vsevolod Myerhold 
(who was shot in 1938 during the Stalin terror years). He 
and Mayakovsky became great friends and Mayakovsky 
always rated Meyerhold very highly as a theatre 
personality. His other famous play, The Bedbug (1928), 
had its premiere at he Meyerhold State Theatre in the 
directors own production of February 13, 1929 with 
music by Dmitri Shostakovich. His third well-known play 
The Bath House was also produced by the Meyerhold 
State Theatre in March 1930. 

Mystery-Bouffe is an epic satire on the biblical model 
of the Great Deluge. The representatives of the Clean 
(Bourgeols) and the Unclean (Proletariat) find refuge < 
after the Deluge at the North Pole where they build 
themseves an ark to seek safety. After being twice 
duped by the Clean, the Unclean revolt and throw their 
opponents overboard. They visit Hell and triumph over it, 
leaving it to harbour the Clean. They visit the Paradise of 
the Gospels and desert it contemptuously as a hungry, 
joyless spot. The Unclean then return to Earth, repair by 
their own efforts the chaos left after the Great War and 
at last enter the Promised Land, the communist paradise 
of material plenty on earth. The play ends with the 
Unclean singing in chorus: 

With loving labour 
we'll tend the earth 
work-calloused, rude, rough-hewn. 
Fields, fill with grain, 
Factories, fume! 
Shine 
with glory, 
Our sunlit Commune! 
Once the Civil War was over and the country settled 
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down to the New Economic Policy (NEP) and later began 
to prepare to launch the first Five-Year Plan, Mayakovsky 
turned his attention to building the new society and the 


. ^new people it was giving birth to. To a reader today it Is 


surprising how while singing the glory of socialism in 
such of his famous poems as the epic "Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin" (1924), "Fine" (1927) and "At the Top of My 
Voice" (1930), Mayakovsky could discern the negative 
phenomena already raising thelr head In Soviet society. 
They were the targets of his biting satire in his plays, The 
Bedbug and The Bath House, and numerous satirical 
poems such as "The Rot", "Bribe-Takers", “Paper 
Horrors", "The Hooligan", "Office Bugs", "The Coward", 
"The Toady” and many others. In these writings he 
mocks at "Sovbureaucrats", the corrupt elements, the 
sycophants and other social pests. 


* 


THE attitude of the Party and government leaders 
towards Mayakovsky shows many interesting features of 
those days. In his essay on Lenin, written after his death, 
Gorky relates: 

He distrusted Mayakovsky and was even Irritated by him 

“He shouts, makes up some kind of crooked words, and ail 

of it misses the mark, | think,—it misses the mark and 1s 

itie comprehensible ifs all so scattered, and difficult to 

read. He is gifted you say? And very much so? Hm-mm, 
we'll live and see..." 

Unlike Lenin, Lunacharsky, the Minister for Education 
and Culture and himself an accomplished writer and 
critic, admired Mayakovsky, though not uncritically. The 
following notes were exchanged between Lenin and 
Lunacharsky on May 6, 1921, probably at a meeting both 
were attending. Lenin wrote: 

isn't it shameful to vote for printing Mayakovsky's 

"150,000,000" in an edition of 5000 coples? 

Nonsense, foolishness, crass stupidity and pretentiousness 

| think only 1 out of 10 such things ought to be printed, and 

in not more than 1500 copies for libraries and cranks. 

And Lunacharsky should be fiogged for Futurism. 

Lunacharsky replied: 

| too do not like this thing (poem) very much, but 1) a poet 

of the standing of Bryusov was camed away by it and 

recommended a printing of 20,000; 2) when the author 

himself read the poem, he had great success with it, 
especially with the workers. 

In her memoirs Nadezhda Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife 
and for long Deputy Minister In Lunacharsky’s Ministry, 
recalls: 

One evening Ilyich (Lenin) wanted to see how our young 

people lived in a commune. We decided to visit (the 

commune of) a state higher technical art school. It was, | 
think, the day of Kropotkin's funeral in 1921. It was a famine 
year, but the young people had a lot of enthusiasm In the 
commune they slept almost on bare boards; they had no 
bread to eat "But then we do have buckwheat," the 

youngster on duty said with shining eyes. They made a 

gruel out of this buckwheat for Ilyich, though they had no 

salt to put in it Ilyich looked at the young people, at the 
gleaming eyes of the young artists—boys and 
girls—surrounding him, and their joy was reflected in his 


face as well. They showed him their naive drawings, 
explained what they meant and plied him with questions 
And he laughed, hedged with his answers, replied to 
questions with counter-questions: "What do you read? Do 
you read Pushkin?” "Oh, no," blurted out one of them, "he . 
was a bourgeois, wasn't he? We read Mayakovsky.” llylch. ' 
smiled, “i think Pushkin is better.” But afterwards, ilyich 
softened towards Mayakovsky. His name reminded him of 
the art school youngsters, so full of life and joy, ready to die 
for Soviet power and not finding words in contemporary 
language to explain themselves. 

On May 5, 1922 the Soviet daily /zvestia printed 
Mayakovsky's satirical poem “Conference-Crazy”, the 
first poem of his to appear in a national daily. Not finding 
anyone in their seats in an office, the poet bursts into a 
room where they are in a conference: 

Into that conference 
| burst like a lava, 
with savage oaths the path is strewn. 
And see: 
people are sitting there in halves. 
Haavens above! 
Where've their other halves gone? 
"Slaughtered! 
Murdered!” 
Running like mad 1 shout. 
At such a picture | go out of my mind. 
Then | hear the calmest of clerks point out. 
"Th: y're In two conferecnes at the very same time." 

Next day, addressing a conference of metal workers, 
Lenin said: 

Yesterday, quite by chance, | read in /Zvestia a poem by 

Mayakovsky. ! don't count myself among the admirers of 

hls poetic talent, though i frankly admit my incompetence In 

that sphere. But it is a long time since | experienced such a 

pleasure from the pofitical and administrative standpoint. In 

this poem he laughs at conferences and makes fun of 

Communists because they are always in meetings and 

conferences. | don't know about the poetry, but as for 

politics, | can vouch for it that he is absolutely right 


+ 


MAYAKOVSKY travelled abroad several times, as an 
“envoy of poetry”, reciting his poems, telling people 
about life in the Soviet Union and the great cultural 
upsurge there. He visited many countries—Latvia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, France and the United States. 
His encounters with mass audiences abroad were a 
triumph of his poetry. He noticed both the bright side and 
the dark side of life in the West and wrote of his 
experiences in both verse and prose. His pride in his 
soclalist homeland was seen in his famous poem "My 
Soviet Passport" which frightened customs officials in 
the capitalist West “like a bomb, like a hedgehog, like a 
rattlesnake and a double-edge strapped razor". But the 
porter's eye gives a significant flick and he offers to carry 
his bags for nothing! The poet goes on to say: 
For mandates 
my respect's but the slightest. 
To the devil himself 
I'd chuck 
without mercy 
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every red-taped paper. 
But this... 
| pull out 
E of my wide trouser-pockets. 
duplicate 
of a priceless cargo. 
You now. 
read this 
and envy, 
I'm a citizen 
of the Soviet Socialist Unton! 
Returning from abroad In his poem "Homewards" he 
wrote: 
Here | fie, 
travelling over the sea, 
| feal 
I'm a Soviet factory 
manufacturing happiness. 
i don't want to be 
a wayside flower, 
plucked after work 
in an ide hour. 
| want Gosplan 
s lo sweat in debate 
assigning my output 
as part of the State... 
i want the pen 
to equal the gun, 
to be listed 
with iron 
in industry. 
And the Politbureau's agenda: 
item 1, 
To be Stalin's report on 
"The Output of Poetry". 


+ 


MAYAKOVSKY'S poetry is very personal, but he so 
identifies himself with the people that his "I" merges with 
the whole people. His poetry is also full of the tenderest 
verses about love. In his short life he loved several 
` women passionately, among whom Lily Brik was one to 
whom he dedicated all his poems, except his long poem 
"Vladimir Ilyich Lenin", written after Lenin's death, which 
he dedicated to the Russian Communist Party. His 
meeting with Lily Brik and her husband, Osip M. Brik, in 
July 1915, he marks In his autobiography under the 
heading "A Most Joyful Date". Although Mayakovsky 
never tried to hide his feellngs for the women he loved 
and spoke about them openly in his poetry, one sees a 
kind of guilty silence about this side of the poets 
personality In Soviet writings on Mayakovsky. It was only 
recently that Veronica Polonskaya's reminiscences about 
him were printed in the May 1987 issue of the literary 
magazine, Voprosy Literatury (Problems of Literature), 
with an introduction by S. Strizhineva. Polonskaya was a 
young actress of the Moscow Art Theatre when she met 
Mayakovsky in May 1929. She was introduced to the 
poet by Lily. Briks husband, whom she knew as she 
played a part in the film, The Glass Eye, produced by 
Lily Brik. Polonskaya was then 21 and was married to 
the actor and producer, Mikhail Yanshin. A well-known 


theatre critic, P.A. Markov, described her thus: 

Polonskaya was much loved at the Moscow Art Theatre, 

not only for her irresistible charm but also for her spontanelty, 

her youth and her cheerfulness. 

Polonskaya respected the elder Lily Brik and often 
went to her for advice. As early as in 1926 Mayakovsky 
feit the desire to leave the flat where he lived in one of 
the rooms with the Briks. In 1930 his relationship with 
Veronica Polonskaya convinced him that his decision 
was right. 

Veronica Polonskaya's reminsicences, written in 1938 
on the request of the then Director of the Mayakovsky 
Museum, remained unpublished for almost half a century. 
Referring to this, Strizhineva writes: 

Apparently the first and foremost reson for this is the 

tradition relatng to Mayakovsky's personality, narrow- 

minded and "chrestomatic" approach to the subject of the 

"private and the personal" to which, incidentally, the poet 

himself devoted many lines of lyrical verse, including the 

tragic motifs in the poem "About This"... 

The attempt to "close off’ the personal theme did not 

prevent a flood of slander, conjecture and gossip. After all, 

any sensible person must realise that Mayakovsky, full of 

Ife and passions, could not possibly be an incorporea! 

sketch like the ones which are sometimes presented in 

memoirs by people who sanctimoniously feared to see in 
him the common desire (and one he felt partcularty 
strongly ; to love and he loved. 


* 


MAYAKOVSKY'S love affair with Veronica Polonskaya 
was cut short by his suicide on April 14, 1930. Alexander 
Ushakov, who wrote the Introduction to the three-volume 
edition of Mayakovsky's works in English published in 
1985-87, throws some light on the complex reasons that 
led to the tragedy: 

A good deal has been written about Mayakovsky's sulcide 

both by Soviet and foreign critics. Not all the explanations 

of the causes of his death appear feasible. Some authors, 

Ignoring the actual facts of literary life in those years, 

stubbornly refuse to see that the cause of the poet's tragic 

death was not his discord with reality or an inner cretaive 
crisis, but a whole number of circumstances combined 

Among these we may mention the love-drama which 

Mayakovsky describes in his last letter, worsening relations 

with associates in LEF (Left Front of Arts of which 

Mayakovsky was a leading member until 1929—RMB), 

complloated by the poets entry into RAPP (Russian 

Association of Proletarian Writers), his constant persecution 

by the aesthelist critics, not lessening, but, on the contrary, 

Increasing with tho years, the disease that tormented the 

poet for many months. . 

On that fateful day Mayakovsky called for Polonskaya 
at 8.30 in the morning in a taxi. According to her, he 
looked very unwell. He said to Polonskaya's husband, 
Yanshin, that he had to have a talk with him the next 
day. He and Polonskaya arrived at the poet’s flat on 
Lubyanka Street. Polonskaya told him that she had à 
rehearsal with Nemirovich-Danchenko at 10.30 and she 
couldn't afford to be a minute late. He was very upset 
that she was again in a hurry to go to the theatre. 
Mayakovsky insisted on her staying on with him there 
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and then and said he would go to the theatre himself and 
explain to them as well as to Yanshin. They had an 
argument. Polonskaya told him she loved him and would 
live with him but couldn't stay without saying anything to 
her husband. 

| knew that Yanshin loved me and wouldn't be able to bear 
me leaving him in such a manner How could | leave, 
without saying anything to Yanshin, and go to live with 
someone else? | had sufficient love and respect for my 
husband as a person not to act kke that. And | couldn't 
leave the theatre and would never be able to. 

Mayakovsky insisted that she should come away to 
live with hlm there and then. When she did not agree, he 
asked her to go. When she asked him if he was not 
golng to see her off, he said: 

"No, my giri, go by yourseif...Don't worry about me .." He 

smiled and added “I'll give you a ring. Have you got money 

for the taxi?" "No." He gave me 20 roubles. "So you'll ring 

me?" “Yes, yes." | left and went several paces towards the 

front door A shot rang out. My legs turned to jelly, | 
shnieked and dashed up and down the corridor; | couldn't 
make myself go in. It seamed as though an age passed 
before | made the decision to go in. But it must have been 
only an instant because there was still a cloud of smoke in 
the room from the shot Vladimir Vladimirovich was lying on 
the carpet with his arms flung out On his chest was a tiny 
speak of blood | remember that ! rushed towards him and 
repeated incessantly: "What have you done? What have 
you done?" His eyes were open, he was looking straight at 
me and tried with all his might to lift his head. It looked as if 

he wanted to say something, but his eyes were already 

lifeless.. His head fell back and the colour gradually began 

to drain out of him. 

That Mayakovsky's suicide was no sudden, impulsive 
act was seen when in one of his notebooks of 1930 the 
following lines were discovered: 


744 Simple as “truth 


* ..Mayakovsky's revolutionary fervour, his 
powerful broken rhythm, his new down-to-earth 
metallic expressions, striking metaphors and his 
speech form moved us and fired the Imagination. 
Even in translation Mayakovsky's lines in one of 
his most famous poems, 7he Death of Lenin, 


We come 
to bury 
the earthlest man 
of all 
who on man's earth 
have come 
to live and die... 


sound as simple and effective as truth itself." 


Sajjad Zaheer 
(Mainstream, November 4, 1967) 





The boat of love has foundered on realty 
We've settled our accounts and there's no sense recalling 
The hurts we mutually caused 


Come now gaze at a universe at peace gem 


Night claims her fee from heaven in constellations 

in just such hours as these you rise and speak 

To centuries of history and to Creation. 

In his last letter Mayakovsky wrote: “Give the poems | 
have left unfinished to the Briks. They will sort them out." 

And his last will: "Comrade Government, my family is 
Lily Brik, my mother, my sister and Veronical Vitoldovna 
Polonskaya." 

Polonskaya was asked to renounce her claims to be 
Mayakovsky's heiress. First Lily Brik advised her to this 
effect. Then in June 1930 she was summoned to the 
Kremlin where she met a member of the All Union 
Central Executive Committee, Shiballo, who sald: “So 
Vladimir Vladimirovich has made you his heiress. How 
do you look upon that?” Polonskaya replied that it was a 
difficult question and perhaps Comrade Shibailo would 
enlighten her. The Party bureaucrat's replay shocked 
her: "Perhaps you would like a voucher to go somewhere. - 
Instead?" She left the matter at that and since then no 
one ever spoke to her about fulfilling Mayakovsky’s will in 
relation to her. 

Mayakovsky's own attitude to the Communist Party. 
and the Soviet Government was unequivocal. Polonskaya 
writes: 

Vladimir Viadimirovioh, despite not having a Party card, 

was the model Communist, and one of great purity and 

idealism... Mayakovsky was unable to perceive life and 
events from his own personal pomt of view. He literally 
suffered everything that went on In the country from big 
world events to trifing facts of day-to-day life . And with 

Vladimir Viadimirovich it was never for one minute a 

pretence as is often the case. No! It was the utmost purity 

of thought and strong feeling of principie. 

During the 7haw period Mayakovsky's popularity 
agaln soared, as it had done during the period of the 
anti-fascist war. On July 29, 1958 his statue was 
unvelled in Moscow. As B. Osipov recalls: ae 

At the end of the meeting several well-known poets read 

their vorses, and after the end of the official meeting many 

in the audience itself began to read their poems. The 

sudden and unexpected function (not planned by anyone) 

was liked by all. There were many who wanted to recite 
and night was approaching, and thus it was decided to 
gather near the monument in future 

Thus the tradition began of frequent meetings at the 
“Mayak” (popular short name for the Mayakovsky 
monument; in Russian “mayak” means “lighthouse”). 
The tradition also began of literary debates and 
discussions. 

Mayakovsky's work will remain as a talented poet's 
honest tribute to the Russian Revolution. He saw not 
only its heroism and its hopes but also foresaw and 
warned against the vices of bureaucratism, sycophancy 
and corruption whcih might be its undoing. Neither the~ 
poet's own suicide nor the demise of the USSR can spell 
the end of the dream to the realisation of which he gave 
all his extraordinary talent—the dream of a better’ world 
where man will be brother to man. x 
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We Are Humans First 
BENTO RODRIGUES 


K. Seth, writing on the Sahmat controversy 
("Challenge óf Communal Harmony", 
Mainstream, October 9, 1993, pp. 16-17), makes a 
statement which is most misleading. It is often taken 
for granted and it is bound to generate wrong attitudes. 
The statement 1 refer to is: "7hey (Muslims) should 
realise that they now live in a Hindu majority secular 
India where they are Indians first and Muslims 
afterwards." (emphasis mine) 

This statement raises two issues: 

a) As the majority of indians are Hindus, Muslims have to 

be Indians first and Muslims afterwards 

b) in any country, say France, those who live there shouid 

be first French and Christians afterwards. 

The statement, on both issues, Is wrong and 
misleading and pregnant with bitter communal feellngs. 
Note that the phrase— "Hindu majority secular India" — 
may give an Impression that India is secular because it 
has a Hindu majority. 

Going by the same logic Hindus in Pakistan are first 
Pakistanis and Hindus afterwards. It is bad logic to 
equate Hindus with Indians to the exclusion of others 
unless Indianness and Hinduism are one and the 
same. This to some extent may be right as religious 
principles, which perhaps are the same everywhere, 
develop and take shape in a particular culture as 
Hinduism did in India. In this sense religion Is man- 
made—a set of codes and rules in performing religious 
duties, a way of prescribed conduct and regular cult. In 
fact, all religious people, that is, followers of respective 
religions, are expected to rise above the man-made 
rellgious prescriptions. Anyway, thls is not the main 
issue. 

An Indian Is first an indian and always and 
everywhere an Indian and a Muslim is first a Muslim 
and always and everywhere a Muslim. In fact no one 
can stop (or suspend himself) at a particular polnt 
being what one is as we do with cosmetics. But 
nationality and religion are neither cosmetics nor 
fashionable clothes. 

There is no contradiction In one belng an Indlan or 
a German and at the same time being a Christian or a 
Muslim or a Hindu. A Hindu would not be a Hindu in 
Saudl Arabia. In these matters there can be no firsts 
and seconds. A boy is a son who gets married 
becomes a husband and when he has children 













Father Bento Rodrigues is one of the key figures 
behind the functioning of the Father Agnel Ashram 
and Father Agnel School in New Delhi. 






graduates to fatherhood. is he first father, son or 
husband? He Is all three at the same time and all the 
time. There Is no conflict nor contradiction. 


+ 


MARGARET ALVA had, some months ago, made a 
similar statement and that referred to Christians. 
Fortunately, there was discussion on the topic in the 
Catholic press. The popular quote from the Bible was 
quoted often: 

Render to Caesar what belongs to Caesar and to God what 

belongs to God 

Jesus is grossly misunderstood and, therefore, 
misquoted. Jesus never meant to separate rellgion 
from politics by this statement nor put the nationallsm 
on a higher pedestal than religion or vice-versa. If we 
translate it to the above-mentioned case of the son, 
Jesus would have said: | 

Render to mother what belongs to mother, to wife what 

belongs to wife and to children what belongs to children 

Being Indian does not mean that one should agree 
to every decislon and policy of the govemment. 
Opposition members would not be indians. We can 
oppose various decislons of the government and yet 
be true nationallsts. 

As stated earlier, all religions require their adherents 
to rise above these man-made religious shackles 
which bind us to one or other way of life that limit our 
unlimited godlyower to be humans. If at all, we have to 
state that, we are first humans and then anything else. 
in fact, when we become truly humans there would be 
no need to be anything else. We call ourselves 
humans but we have lost our humanity to limiting, 
binding laws and traditions which we consider more 
essential thereby giving rise to conflicts and narrow, 
parochial attitudes. We are Indians, Americans, Hindus, 
Christians, etc. etc. except humans. 

The fact Is that we belong and are part of a 
structure—the family, the village, the state, the nation, 
the human race, religious group. Instinctively, the. 
people concemed come together when the interest of 
a particular group is threatened; when a family 
property is being misappropriated by another person ` 
the family comes together and so on and so forth. It is 
a good and a natural instinct. But the unity of one 
should not threaten the unity of another nor should the 
unity of the smaller unit be a source of disunity of the 
bigger unit. A proper balance Is required which Is 
difficult; and we, all humans, throughout the ages have 
struggled to find this balance. And the struggle will go 
on. n" 
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Fetters on Freedom 
ILK. SHUKLA 


s Guemica a perfect work of art? Can't there be 
various opinions in respect of its artistic excellence? 
Supposing it were ‘perfect’ or ‘imperfect’, as a work 
of art, would it escape the official fury of Franco's Spain? 

Johnny Got His Gun (1939), a perfect work of fictlon by a 
progressive American novelist, Dalton Trumbo, did not 
escape the governmental wrath which did all it could to 
suppress it and persecute its author. Not because it was not 
a fully realised work of art, but just because it was one. It 
remains one of the most searing novels against war. Its 
writer was targeted for having shown the horrors of war, 
whereas warlords had purveyed war as not only glamorous 
and adventurous, but also mighty profitable for business. 

Inshallah, a novel by Oriana Fallaci, recently published, 
on the war-ravaged Lebanon, has been touted by the 
publishers and publicists as the best of its kind. Artistically, it 
is near perfect. But its bulk and its author's eminence fail to 
save it against lop-sidedness and a certain mediocrity. In it 
nearly all the noble deeds are done by the Italians-French- 
Americans. All the ignoble ones are the preserve of the 
locals. 

The Guerrillas by V.S. Naipaul is another example of 
tendentlous and tainted art. Even as a work of art it Is 
pedestrian and third rate. But it was promoted massively, 
only to show, as if in a documentary, that the guerrillas in a 
Latin American country are utterly dirty, stinking, and 
degenerate—shacking with the wives of the genteel 
millionaires. 

All the above snippets are occasioned by the furore 
caused in Bangladesh and India by Taslima Nasreen's 
novel Lajja (Shame) which depicts atrocities on Hindus 
there in the wake of the Ayodhya vandalism In December 
1992. The novel published in February became an instant 
best-seller, and was banned in mid-July. She has recently 
completed a revised and enlarged version. According to the 
PTI: 

A group of Maulanas demanded Friday September 17 that 

the 31-year old doctor-turned-wnter be hanged within 15 

days, her writings be banned, and announced a reward of 

Taka 50,000 for her head 

Undeterred by this renewed threat to her life, the writer 
pledged to "go on writing and expressing my views". 

Why is she in the path of the fundamentalist fire? 
Because she holds strong views of her own on man-woman 
relationship in Islam which are antipodally different from the 
orthodox opinions and diehard dogmas—dogmas which fly 
in the face of our times and new realitles. It sounds strange 
that these maulanas haven't been arrested as provocateurs. 
The maulanas employed this opportune ploy for another 
reason. Bangladesh's ruling party and almost all major 
Opposition parties have demanded a ban on fundamentalist 
Jamaat-e-Islami and its student wing—islamic Chhatra 
Shibir—in the wake of recent widespread violence in 
educational institutions across the country. 
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The writer, Ms Nasreen, rightly observed in respect of 
the maulanas' anima-dversion against her: "They did it to 
divert the public attention from the current countrywide 
movement against politics based on religion." If politics can 
be freed from the stranglehold of réligion, the maulanas 
would become permanently jobless and redundant, 
dispensable and useless. Hence their anathema on the 
novelist and resort to belligerency. 

Given these circumstances, we should be cautious in 
issuing our own literary fatwas against the novel, Lajja. It 
may be, may not be, a supreme work of art but it highlights 
a human tragedy which the maulanas would like to conceal 
Apart from the morality of such a posture on their part, it too 
is questionable if they have any monopoly on freedom of 


expression. The impudence in insisting that only their 


viewpoint is the final one is matched with an imbecility that 
other viewpoints don't exist, nor deserve airing. It is 
medieval and moronic both. 


* 


DISCUSSION of contemporary affairs in various art forms 
involves a social conscience and an artistic commitment to 
creative integrity. Just as this integrity refuses to be 
silenced, it also refuses to be tempted. It doesn't offer itself 
for sale. The literary or artistic quality can be endlessly 
debated since a creative piece can induce a variety of 
responses at the time of its appearance and in subsequent 
years. These responses need not occlude the intrinsic worth 
of a work which dares thematically to touch upon something 
topical, something temporal. The mere daring of a writer 
deserves celebration on such occasions. Perhaps ater, 
after the lapse of a few years a greater work of fiction may 
be produced on this theme. That would certainly be a 
‘literary’ gain. But it would be in a neutral terrain. Nobody 
would be ruffled, nobody hurt. And, it won't matter at all 
whom to blame then. 

Therefore, the question of aesthetic purity or the eminence 
of the writer should not be the paramount concems of 
criticism. Aestheticism can wait. It needs quiet and order for 
its dainty niceties to be displayed, delicately, to the delight of 
the cognoscenti. Sometimes such critical reservations 
become metamorphosed into poisoned barbs in the hands 
of the pseudo-religious and pseudo-literary rabble. This is 
the last thing a writer needs. All the seventy of criticism can 
be applied to a work of art when the circumstances so 
warrant. In extraordinary exigencies a little less fervour on 
behalf of aesthetic ideals would do. Oppression has many 
names. To narrate the truth (narrative art) becomes a crime 
in a regimented society Just a few weeks ago in Bangladesh 
a woman committed suicide having been whipped a 
hundred times publicly at the orders of a maulana who had 
accused her of prostitution. Women remain vulnerable in 
innumerable ways in a patriarchal (Islamic/Hindu) society. 
We ill serve life or literature by forgetting it. il 
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New US Outburst on Kashmir 
Clinton’s Bumbling Foreign Policy 


BATUK VORA 


f there Is one area in which President Clinton 
has taken maximum blows from the local and 
intemational critics, it Is that relating to foreign policy. 
Moral postures like human rights, prevention of 
proliferation, working for freedom and justice on global 
scale—ail this may sound attractive to a section of the 
American people, but It is not working in practice. The 
new line on Kashmir rejecting the very Instrument of 
Accession and with a view to play an activist role 
inside the Valley may also face the same consequence, 
if Indla plays its cards well. 

In reality, if one believes the recent Times Mirror 
Centre's poll that questioned some six hundred and 
fortynine leaders of nine groups (media, business/ 
finance, cultural, foreign affairs, security, etc.), to 
name which of the six 'dangers' facing the world was 
greatest, fiftyone per cent of scientists and engineers 
named population growth as the greatest danger. No 
other elite mustered even a 50 per cent vote for any 
other given danger! "America's World Role: Divided 
We Stand..." was a screaming headline of a report In 
the Los Angeles Times on this poll. 

The overall result of this poll showed utter confusion. 
Different elite groups found different challenges 
compelling. Glven this disarray nationwide here, whose 
advice should President Clinton follow? 

No surprise then that Ms Robin Raphael, polnt 
person for South Asia in the State Department, shot a 
polsonous arrow at India on Kashmir. She got this 
freedom because of such a nationwide confusion on 
foreign policy. She may have to retreat once. Clinton 
finds himself in a box. Others had to retreat on other 
Issues. Incidentally, the Clinton Administration’s 
fumbling on Kashmir is matched by the Govemment of 
India’s “no Kashmir policy". But this remains India's 
intemal problem. It Is a tragedy that has befallen on 
the Kashmiri people. 

Robert Okley was the point person in Somalla. As 
the State Department's counter-terrorism operator, he 
publicly embraced Mohammed Farrah Aidid last 
December, giving him the legitimacy. He called Aldid a 
leader. He stayed in a house rented from Aidid's 
financler—Osman  Otto—a man now held In UN 
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California (USA). 





custody as an accomplice of Aldid's crimes. He had to 
leave Somalia because of this and the US-UN tried to 
capture Aidid. The US faced disaster In the death of a 
few American troops. Suddenly the policy changed. 
Okley was brought back. He Is now busy again to 
make friendly gestures towards Aidid and other tribes. 
Another US official, April Glaspie, Is accused by 
some media here of showing sympathy with Aidid's 
opponents in Somalia. This is the same lady who in 
1990 had an exchange with Saddam Hussain, 
prompting him to think that the US would remain 
complacent towerds his Invasion of Kuwait 


* 


STRATEGICALLY It is true that Kashmirs Independent 
status, once the self-determination theory Is applied to 
It, may serve the long-term US interests. But this is a 
far-fetched idea and those in the State Department 
may have their own doubts over it. Poor understanding 
of the local situation and wrong perception of thelr 
“national Interests” have combined to create fiasco at 
other world spots. Once Clinton Is made to realise the 
dark prospects all around Kashmir once It Is allowed 
"self-detemmination", he will tum around without looking 
back again. 

In Haiti, Clinton tumed around a ship carrying 
American troops on a peace-keeping mission when a 
gang of thugs at Port au Prince raised a ruckus. He 
pulled another switch earlier. He had promised in last 
years election campaign to reverse a Gieorge Bush 
policy of forced repatriation of Haltian boat people. He 
adopted the Bush policy soon after the election! 

In Bosnia, Clinton strongly advocated alr strikes 
and military aid to embattled Muslims but backed off 
when European allles deciined to go along. He had 
realised there Is no vital American Interests there. But 
even then he has kept 25,000 troops on an indefinite, 
bloody, peacekeeping mission. 

In Russia, Clinton has repeatedly declared his 
support for Yeltsin’s type of ‘democracy’ because he 
saw the vital American interests in danger over there 
without Yeltsin. But so many contradictions have 
emerged In recent weeks. Only a few days ago, the 
National Security Advisor, Anthony Lake, declared that 
the foundation of American foreign policy was 
“enlargement” of democracy worldwide. But everybody 
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here sees Yeltsin as a despot, applying "restrictions" 
to democracy and not "enlargement". So many critics 
ask Clinton to abandon him. 

At present, it is Japan's fear on trade and investment 
front that leads Clinton to push forward the North 
America Free Trade Agreement with Mexico and 
Canada. The NAFTA is part of a new foreign pollcy on 
Latin America. Japan established a foothold in Mexico 
since the 1960s. For the US maybe the Pacific Rim 
extends up to the US West Coast, but for Japan and 
Talwan and China the Rim extends upto Latin America 
also. Peru and Chile are potential economic players in 
the region. Japan has penetrated Chile as its largest 
export market. Chile is exporting more to Japan than 
to the US. Peru under Fujlmon of Japanese descent 


DOCUMENT . — 





and Chile under Patricio Alwyn and Argentina under 
Carlos Menem have rejected the protectlonist trade 


policies and opened up their markets. Clinton is In. 


trouble to persuade his fellow Democrats why open 
markets as such could be bad and how the NAFTA 
can be a good way out for the Americans. 

Latest, a letter handed over to India's Ambassador, 
Siddharth Shanker Ray, by the US Under Secretary of 
Stato, Peter Tamoff, guaranteeing India's national 
integrity speak of such contradictions. It may not be 
impossible for Indla to get Robin Raphael sacked or 
replaced If it adopts more Intensive lobbying in 
Washington with material incentives. Paklstan, after 
all, achieved this feat only after spending a lot of 
money. Nothing moves here without cash. n 


New Delhi. Statement Towards an 
International Conference on Patent 
Rights and Obligations 


An International Conference on Patent Regime Proposed in the Uruguay Round was held in New Delhi on September 2, 3 
and 4, 1993. It was jointly organised by the National Working Group on Patent Laws (India); the Association Latinoamericana 
De Industries Farmaceuticas (Argentina); the Indian Drug Manufacturers Association, and the Canadian Drug Manufacturers 


Association The following is the statement adopted at the Conference. 


1. We, the partcipants In the Internatonal Conference on 
Patent Regime Proposed in the Uruguay Hound, met In 
New Deihi (india) on September 2, 3 and 4, 1993 to 
deliberate on the impact on New Patent Regime in TRIPS 
Text on national development We came from many 
countries. Our background represented diverse disciplines. 
But we ali shared one common concern, the welfare of the 
peoples worldwide ` 

2 The Conference gave us tremendous opportunity to review 
the experience of our countries conceming our national 
patent regimes We also discussed the current status of the 
Uruguay Round of Negotiations in GATT on Trade Related 
Intellectual Property (TRIPS) Issues We greatly" benefited 
from this mutual exchange of experience 

3. We are deeply rned at the grave threat posed by the 
Patent Regime proposed in the Agreement on Trade 
Related Aspects of Intellectual Property Rights of the Draft 
Final Act proposed by the then Director General of GATT 
on December 20, 1991 to the inalienable rights of our 
countries to design and operate national patent regimes, 
corresponding to our natonal genius and serving our 
national interests The views and broad conclusions, 
summarised below reflect this grave concern and inimical 
impact not only on the people worldwide but also on the 
chemical based industries including the pharmaceutical and 
agro-chemical industry and development of sclence and 
technology In our countries 


~— Ector 


I. BACKGROUND 


4 The unprecedented progress of science and technology 
has opened vast possibilities for promoting well-being of 
humanity everywhere But rts benefits have been very 
inequitably shared among the members of the world 
community As a result, the gap between the advanced and 
not-so-advanced has greatiy widened. 

5 Real possibilirtes now exist for closing this gap rapidly. I 
requires the widespread incorporation of the advances of 
science and technology in the production systems in the 
not-so-advanced economies There !s an acid test for any 
patent regime. is it able to respond to this urgent need of 
economies to leap-frog technologically, ot not 

6. Guided by these considerations, several countries revised 
thair national Patent Laws and Policies in the past few 
decades to serve the needs of thelr development They 
tried to establish a balance between the monopolistic rights 
of the foreign patent holders and their obligations towards 
promoting the development of their emerging economies 

7. However, the advanced nations led by the United States 
are now aiming at establishing a uniform patent system 
which serves only the interests of the multinational 
corporations The proposals enlarge the scope of the patent 
regime, give the same rights without discrimination whether 
products are imported or locally produced; expand the 
duration of patent term and abolish compulsory ficenstng 
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and licence of right They have virtually freed the patent- 
holder from any obligation to the country which grants the 
patents They do not even refer to any need for controlling 
abusive practices. 

These proposals of the advanced countnes wholly disregard 
the fact that the lesser developed economies are at 
completely different stages of development than theirs 
These differences require that the patent ‘systems of the 
latter should be more flexible in regard to the scope of 
patentability, the duration of patent grant, and more effective 
in regard to control of abusive practices, the system of 
compulsory licensing and licences of right 

All these proposals are included as a part of the new GATT 
discipline which would compel the countnes to accede to 
the demands The Multilateral Trade Organisation (MTO), 
the proposed successor organisation to the GATT, has 
been aimed with the powers of cross-retaliation akin to the 
Special 301 provisions that the US Trade Act provides to 
the US Trade Administraton and which is beling used 
against the weaker nations extensively 

These proposals are a complete reversal of the past 
commitments solemnly made by the developed countries in 
the long negotiations during the 1960s and 1970s. 
Commenting on the trend of international negotiations the 
South Commission had observed 

“This unbalanced and inequitabie approach can never 
command the willing support of the developing 
countries." 

It ts against this background that we have attempted to 
highlight below our conclusions and proposals for action. 


ll. MAIN DIRECTIONS FOR THE REVISION OF 
INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY SYSTEM 


We believe that any revision of the intellectual property 
system should take into account the fact that the larger 
public interests have precedence over commercial interests, 
and over the nghts arising out of the monopolistic protection 
granted to the holder of patent rights The TRIPS proposals 
aim at enhancing the rights of the owners of patents without 
any obligations towards the interests of the people, both as 
consumers and producers. 

That applicaton of new patent proposals to the emerging 
technologies will involve not only commercialisaton but 
also grant of exclusive monopoly rights to biological 
processes, naturally occurring substances, systems of 
logic and algonthms, etc. This would prevent the full 
realisation of the potential offered by these new technologies. 
The proposals to include Agriculture in the ambit of 
patenting would have serious implications for countries in 
which small farmers are predominant Patenting of seeds 
and plant varlehes would expose these farmers to 
exploitation by the commercial breeders, most of'which are 
the MNCs 

Moreover, new technologies are skill intensive, capital 
saving. They can be more readily copied; that Is why the 
developed countries are in rush to extend patent protection 
to them. But the development of the developing economies 


requires that there should be flexible approach for such . 


protection. 

The monopolistic hold of MNCs over these technologies 
would lead to distortions In the world development process. 
Rather than optimising the welfare of the peoples world- 
wide, the TRIPS proposals would legalise the 
internationalisation by the MNCs of their benefrts. The basic 
objectve behind patenting, viz of rewarding the scientists 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


and technologists engaged in the creation of inventions and 
Innovations would thus be lost. 
A strong universal patent regime would distort the ethos of 
world scientific community. The free flow of scientific 
knowledge and information within the scientific community 
would be severally restricted it would therefore obstruct the 
very development of scence and technology In public 
interest 
Privatisation of world's biogenetic resources is a senous 
threat that a strong patent regime introduces Geneto 
resources have been considered as a common heritage of 
mankind and this should be allowed to prevall. 
The new patent proposals aim at reserving the markets 
exclusively for the mulhnatlonal corporations. The proposals 
would arrest the promotion of indigenous technological 
capabilites. They would constrain research and development 
of frontier technologies in these countries. The educational 
and training institutions in these countries built up at great 
costs and time will end up producing graduates whom they 
will not be able to absorb The TRIPS proposals would 
strengthen the vicious circle of limited scientific and 
technological activites creating conditions for brain-dram. 
It follows that there can be no uniform set of standards and 
norms of equal valldity or relevance applicable to a wide 
range of developing countries which are obliged to respond 
to the imperative of their respectiva cultural and socio- 
economic needs The holding of a global monopoly of 
patents representing a massive stock of science and 
technology by a group of industrialised countries is no 
justification for common standards and norms to be 
demanded from the rest or a price for being admitted to a 
global multilateral system of trade and exchange. 
A rational international system of patent rights and obligations 
has, by defintion, to represent the interests and asplratioris 
of the people of each and every participating country Such 
a system must be based on the harmonisation of the entire 
spectrum of national laws enacted through national political 
will, aspiratons and processes The system must have 
maximum flexibility so as to enable It to realise specific 
development objectives of each country concerned. The 
key to flexibility in the patent regime lies in providing scope 
for the strengthening of the technological capabilites of 
developing economies 

For developing countries, In particular, it is essential that 

(a) the supremacy of national laws of patent protection 
be maintained in particular for adopting measures 
necessary to protect public health and nutrition and 
to promote public interest in sectors of vital importance 
to their socio-economic and technological 
development, 

(b In ther natonal laws on patent protection, the 
developing economies must balance nights granted 
to outside technology owners with adequate 
obligations on them Only then will they obtain much 
needed technology under fair terms and conditions 
in conformity with their public interest requirements, 

There is no connection between intellectual property and 

trade GATT is not the proper forum in which the question 

of intellectual property rights should be negotiated. In fact 
no bilateral or multilateral trade-related fora should have the 
mandate to take up the issue of intellectual property rights. 

Sclence has always been regarded as the common 

heritage of mankind. However, technology which is based 

on both scientific progress as well as accumulated skills 
and experience, has not yet been considered as the ^ 
common heritage of humanity. Technology ts, therefore, 
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being appropriated for private gains. We belleve that the 
diractions outlined above will open up the possibilities for a 
progressive decommercialisaton of technology, thereby 
enabling the developing economies to accelerate the pace 
of their technological transformation. 


Ill. PRAGMATIC APPROACH TO THE PATENT ISSUES IN 


24 


27. 


TRIPS 


As the Uruguay Round of Negotiatons enters its final 
phase, Governments of the countries affected by the 
proposed patent regime need to take a clear and unified 
stand on the basic issues affecting thelr vital interests and 
development aspirations. It is also imperative that they 
should resist the reversal of the normative principles and 
rules universally recognised in the context of the negobations 
on the New International Economic Order (NIEO) as well 
as the norms and standards enshrined in their national 
legislations, 
The Third World Governments and thelr Negotlators in 
Geneva should use the TRIPS Negotiations as a forum and 
an opportunity to present their own views and position with 
respect to Intelelctual property protection and improved 
access to technology To this end even at this late stage 
they should vigorously put forward counter proposals 
refiecting the public policy objectives underlying their 
national legislatons. These public policy objectives include 
the following. 

(a) | Recogniton of the importance for countries to adopt 
their "Patent Rights & Obligation Laws" to their 
special developmental and technological objectives 
and the imperative need to maintain a wide scope of 
flexibility for this purpose; 

(b The enhancement of the access of countries to 
foreign held technologies under fair and equitable 
terms and conditions tn order to promote their 
development and thus contribute to the growth of 
international trade, 

(c) X The control of abuses and abusive practices arising 
from the exercise of monopolistic patent regime 
which adversely affect the economies and restrict 
international trade, 

(d) The promotion of actual working of inventions and 
intellectual creations in individual countries and the 
encouragement of local innovative actvites and 
technological capabilities so as to satisfy at 
reasonable prices the pressing needs of the 
consumers; 

(e) The establishment of a proper balance between the 
rights of patent holder and thelr obligations to 
societies granting them such rights. 

A highly disturbing feature of the proposals made by the 

advanced nations is the total lack of any reference to the 

obligations incumbent upon patent holders towards socleties 
granting them such rights A system of rights without 
obligations is no system at all. Thus, it is of signal 

Importance that the nghts granted are balanced by obligatons 

of patent holders 


IV. TASKS FOR THE FUTURE 


In the light of the severe pressures on Third World 
Governments to accept the TRIPS proposals under the 
Uruguay Round, we urge governments, non-governmental 
organisations, sclentists, technologists, intellectuals, 


28. This International Conference on Patent Regime Proposed 
in tha Uruguay Round unanimously agrees that the patent 
regime must provide the following minimum provisions: 

Any agreement on IPR should have certain minimum 

provislons which. 

(ao) Guarantee to each nahon to frame its IPR Systems 
in accordance with its developmental needs, 
technological possibilities and socio-political 
imperatives; 

(b Recognise the right of nations to determina the 
criterla for granting or refusing mtellectual property 
nghts; 

(c) Prohibit the patenting of life forms and processes as 
it leads to commodifying the life itself and to 
engaging in unethical acts which reduce genetic 
diversity and threaten food security, 

(d) Achieve a balance between the rights and the 
obligations of right holders, 

(e) | Ensure encouragement of transfer of technology at 
fair and reasonable terms and condibons and the 
disclosure of full information on the subject of patent 
grants; 

(f) Do not recognise importation as working of the 
patent; 

(g) Provide appropriate compensation to creators and 
innovators, 

(h)  Prohibit the protection of trade secrets; 

(I) Provide for a fair, equitable, transparent and effective 
enforcement of intellectual property rights, and 

(j) Nurture the innovative talents of the peoples of all 
nations. : 

B.K. Keayla 
Convenor^ 
International Conference on 
New Delhi Patent Regime Proposed in - 


September 4, 1993 


industnalists and consumers to set before themselves, 

among others, the following objectives for vigorous action. 

(ao) To generate and spread awareness of the issues 
relating to national and global intellectual property 
systems, and their impact on development of the 
countries facing inimical prospects Particularly 
important In this connection is the grave threat 
posed by the proposals of the advanced nations on 
patent issues in Trade Related Intellectual Property 
(TRIPS) in the Uruguay Round of Negotiations in 
GATT, 

(D To promote dissemination of information and 
discussions on the implications of these proposals 
on the scientific and technological development and 
the legitimate aspirations of the people, particularly 
in the developing economies, 

(c) To influence the decision-making processes in the 
developing economies in order to ensure that science 
and technology shall serve as the common heritage 
of mankind open to free access for the benefit and 
welfare of ail peoples all over the world. Free flow of 
scientific and technological information is the key to 
future development 


—" 


V. ASPIRATIONS FROM THE PATENT REGIME IN TRIPS 


the Uruguay Round 
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* Investment M from Wealth Tox 
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* Ehgiblefor investment by Non-Government Provident 
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CORPORATE HIGHLIGHTS 


* A Government of Indio Undertaking 
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the country 
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* Consistently Profit Making C 
* Proh Alter Tox of Rs Bas 57 Cro for the Year 
ending March 31, 1993 
* Average PIF of NTPC Plants is 70% against the 
Nokona! average of 57 DS te juo 99293. 
* Power requrement of 142,000 MW by the year 
2007 agains! o present instolled copoaty ol 
72,000 MW 


Investors may note that in case of oversmbecription 
a SER] nominated Public Representative shall be 
associated in the process of finalisation of the 
Basis of Allotmant. In cose of an oversubecription, 
the allotment would be mode prorat: the number 
of Bonds applied for unless otherwise suggested 
by the Stock Exchanges where listing hes been 
proposed. The basis of allotment shall be finalised 
by the Company in consultation with the Delhi 
Stock Exchange. 

CREDIT RATING BY CRISIL AA+ [Pronounced as 
*Double A Pios") indicales high solah of timely 
pope of interes! ond principal The rating 
differ in safety from “AAA” issues only morginolly 
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BOND HIGHLIGHTS 


REGULAR RETURN BONDS 

* interest exempt from Income Tax 
under Section 80 L of the Income Tax 
Act, 1961 

* Interest payable @ 165% p.a. at Half 
Yearly Intervals 


* Redeemable at par after 7 years. 


* Buy back at par after One year from 
the date of allotment to individual 
bondholders who are onginal allottees 


and hold Bonds upto Rs. 40,000/-. 


TRIPLE MONEY BONDS 


* Matunty Value of Rs. 303008) at the 
end of Seven years. 


* Early redemption option to the 
Bondholders at the end of Three years 
with maturity value of Rs. 161008). 

* Buy Back at par after One year from 
the date of allotment to individual 
bondholders who are original allottees 
and hold Bonds upto Rs. 40,0004 

(Subject toadjustment of Tax deduction 
at source. 
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INTEREST 
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shot! refund the entire subsonpkos omouatwihin 128 days with interes! O 15% p a, for 
delay beyond 78 doys from the dole of closure of the ios. i there i a delay in refund of the 
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be koble io repay rhe amount due by way of refund wath maras! @ 15% p a’ for the delayed pertod 
beyond 78 days from the dole of odual dosure of the sos 
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RISK FACTORS 


The Power projects are highly capital intensive Timely 
ndertaking 
amount 


own intemal resources, through 
intermatonal Capta! Markets The World Bank has 
recently approved the first tranche of USS 400 mion 
loan Kwrmmg part of a Time Sice Loan of US $ 12 błon 
to be to the Company m three tranches 
Under thes joan. Vindhyachal-ll and Rihanddi have 
been identified as pnorty pi Further, the 
Overseas Econom Cooperation Fund (OECF) of Japan 
have atso pledged the first Tranche of Loan towards a 
part of the funds required for financing Fandabad GPP 
Stage | (400 MWI The total fnanong by OECF for 
Fandabad Proact s expected to cover upto BOBS% of 
Datons with the Asian 


completing the ongoing proyects n trne and also for 
undertaking now proects 

* Delays i payments by State Electncity Boards for 
power suppied to them fromNTPC stations ss likely to 
affect operabons of the Company For ensunng 
realisabon of dues at a satstactory level, the Company 


However, based on provsons n. the buk power supply 


inadequate Fuel (Coal/Gas) suppbes as compared to 
fuel in However, #3 per the tar! system 
the fxed cost component of the twrf the 
canta! cost of the project and alod components of 
tart) are fully recoverable in the case of coal based 
op Las ner i 

i Company has made deposits vath Andhra Bank 
Financial Senaces Lid. (Rs 24 50 crores) and Canbank 
Franca! Sorcas Lad Rs 155 cores} These deposits 
have not been repad by them on the due dates 
However intheoonon ofthe these deposits 
mcluding interest thereon aggamg v Rs 21051 
crores ate good and fully recoverable 

* Attention of the investors ts drawn to the para on 


"Outstanding Iitigations" 


sere ende) ang mix 


National Thermal Power 
Corporation Limited 


(A Govornmmoet of Ind a Enterprise] 
Registered Office NIPC Bhawan, Scope Complex, 
7 Inshlulioeal Area, Lodi Road, New Debu 110 003 
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Administrative Reform in Indla 
Prof S.H. Maheshwari 


* 
Administrative Reform in India makes a comprehensive study of the past, the present and the 
future of administrative reform in India. It goes into a detailed history of administrative reform, 
the achievements and constraints. In the light of this experience, it analyses the reasons for 
slowness and fallures, and makes eminently praticable recommendations for future direction in 
administrative reform. — 


Administrative Reform in India has been written to serve as a standard work on the subject, to 
be of value to policy-makers, teachers and general readers. !t should be indispensable 
reading, especially considering that the original reports on administrative reform are not easily 
available. 


"[he arguments are lucid, yet powerful, and the book is sprinkled with rích insights from reform 
experiences from many parts of the world and also from the author's personal experience as a 
reformer... The book contains valuable insights and lessons...' (Mainstream, October 2, 1993) 


Rs 230 


indian Administration: An Historical Account 
Prof S.H. Maheshwari 


Indian Administration : An Historical Account is a pioneering work, in the sense that it traces 
PA the evolution of Central Indian Administration through Committees and Commissions which 
have been set up to examine, and report on, it. It mainly covers the government committees 
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UY though rt also takes note of these constituted by non-governmental! organisations. However, to 
7 Ws, make the account continuous, coherent and comprehensive, Important developments in the 
A A constitutional frame-work of India have also been analysed. The attempt throughout has been 
Yo, to cast the net wide so that a reader may gain familiarity with the various streams of 
7A administrative thought that have contributed to the making of Indian Public Administration. The 
Yi, work spans more than two cenuries, the closing year of the account being the year 1993. 
Yo A The work seeks to trace the genesis of each committee, describe and analyse its major 
EG proposals and to indicate, where possible, their eventual outcome. The reports have been 
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taken upon chronologically but Paul H. Appelby's two reports submitted in 1953 and 1955 are 
discussed in succession. The author has made it a polnt to quote rather liberally from reports 
of these committees to illustrate or elaborate what they had to say. These quotations wherever 
they appear in the book are from the report of the committee under discussion unless 
otherwise indicated. As many of these reports are not readily available today, this should add 
to the value of the book. The work meets a long-felt need of the students and teachers of 


Yi Indian administration. 
7 Rs 370 
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A JAWAHAR PUBLISHERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
Yip, 62/2, Ber Sarai, Opp. J.N.U. Old Campus, New Delhl-110 016 
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ES Ali those hours of hard work, over the Instant credit: You can get an instant Easy to withdraw: In case you need 
years, to earn your money And whats credit facility on cheques up to Rs 5000/- money before the deposit matures, you 


your money doing for you? Put it to work Nomination facility: Banks offera ~ can withdraw quickly and easily 
in à Public Sector Bank There are alotof ^ nomination facility so that your savings go Transfer facility from one branch to 








advantages . ` to your loved ones another without any loss of interest, rs P 
Safety: Your hard-earned a50 availapig 
fety: Your money ms Good returns: You are assured of timely T 
absolutely safe And to keep your returns On long-term deposit schemes Over 42,000 branches’ You don'thave 7 
valuables, lockers and safa custody you can get a return of up to 19 6% And to go out of your way to save There are z 
facility are avaiable with the additional your deposits continue to eam interest as V! 42.000 branches So, theres sure 
facility of nomination long as they remain with us to be one near your home or place of = 
: work as well = 
Deposit schemes to sult your needs: Tax benefits: Income from interest up to T 
Choose any deposit scheme from a Rs 7,000 per annum ts exempt from You too must save in a Public Sector E 
vanety of different packages, e g Income Tax No wealth tax on deposts Bank Its a great way to do your own bit & 
Reinvestment, Fixed Deposits, Pension ? without feeling the pmch £ 
Plans. Recurn Loan facility: You can taka a loan of up to " 
ans, Recurnng Depoaits,*etc " 
75% of your deposit. So, you'll never be z 
stranded without money . & 
28 MEMBER BANKS 
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You have the best 


of both worlds 


COVERAGE 
and 


EXPOSURE 


Intensive coverage in a potential market b 
and better exposure of your advertising 
message. 

The Tribune Publications, 


Chandigarh 


The Tribune, 
Punjabi Tribune and 
Dainik Tribune 
offer you a unique opportunity to 
send your message across a vast 


territory at the most competitive 


rate viz. Rs. . 3207- per column 
centimetre. 
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functions from 
the most modem, 
‘well equipped factory 
in South East Asia. 
With products exported 
oven to the 
developed nations of the world. 





_ GE Apar Lighting 


GE APAR LIGHTING PVT. LTD 

Head Office : Maker Chambers No Ul. Kt Floor. Jamnalal Bag Road. Nanman Point. Bombay-400 021, 
Tel. 220409. 2872164, 2872194 e Gram  'INSULAST' e Telex 0131-82726 e Fax No 0091-22-283543) 

Regd. Office & Works : Dhormsinh Park. National Highway No 8, Post Box No. 3, Nadiad-387 001. 

Tel 23322, 23522. 24018 e Grom ‘PROJECTS’ e Telex 0171-209 e Fax No.: 0091 (0268) 24965 


= | W CEMA. THE ENERGY: EFFICIENT LIGHTING LEADER 
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Can you look to Technology transfer took a new direction when ABB India exported an 
India as a source of indigenous circuit breaker innovation back to Europe 8000 employees 
new technology : in 16 marketing anis and 10 manufacturing units, with extensive R&D 
facihties, place ABB at the leading edge of achievement 
And look at ABB India's exports. Sophisticated powerline camer communications to 
Australia Low cost erection and engineering services to Sri Lanka Software exports to 
Sweden Breaker Drives to Sweden, Switzerland and USA. As a leader tn electrical 
engineering for the generation, transmission and distnbution of power, and industry and 
transportation. ABB 1s committed to industrial ecological efficiency worldwide. ABB 
transfers its know-how across borders with ease. Yet in each country, the ABB local 
operation is decentralized and flexible Which means that we are close at hand to help 
Yes, VOU Can). our customers reply swiftly and surely to technological challenges which stretch the limits 
of the possible. Like creating a new technology source within one of the world's most 


ancient cultures, India. 


Asea Brown Boveri Ltd., 15-16 Qutab Institutional Area, New Delhi-110 067. ABB ] : 


Y 


397 93 
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LJ ‘a 
Saena 


Today, Dasturco is a name synonymous with Libya Visakhapatnam Steel Plant— India's first 
steel plant expertise Worldwide From concept coast-based integrated plant Alloy Steels Plant, 
to completion—over 200 projects successfully Durgapur Special Steels Plant, Salem Tata 
engineered to date Steel and Rourkela Stee! Plant modernisation. 
Prestigious projects handled by Dasturco Sunflag Iron and Steel Plant—india's first 
include Misurata Iron and Steel Complex in composite DR-EAF plant 


DASTURCO 
B Weed d 


Total Engineerimg— 
Concept to completion 


M. N. DASTUR & CO LTD 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA 


Bombay € NewDelhi € Madras € Hyderabad *€ Bhubaneswar @ Bangalore 
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A view of the Webel Telematik factory at Saltlee — eco VEEE eat cea 


Imagine voice, text, data anc video communication — being simultaneously transmitted via 
Siemens Public Switching System all over the country ! Its a revolution ! And it's taking place right 
here at Salclec Where Siemens has launched its manufacturing facility Based on che success of Webel 
Telematik, the first Webel-Siemens joint venture, Siemens Ltd cakes a major step forward ar Saltlec 


India s first fully integrated electronics complex is today alive with activity. A Standard Design 
Factory with Gateway Switch for World Telecom linkage. National Level Electronics Research Centre. 
National Test Laboratories. The chosen site for an International Electronics 
Vocational Training Centre. A wealth of technical experience and 
engineering skill that is hard to match. And big names, national and 


international, creating success stories. Pahannigar S Like 
Setor- V, Cakurn - 700 091 


HSL Adhana) © Hose Road, Calcucra - 700 020. Phones 247-2635'02H2 0223, 40-1981 2915 


W he | WEST BENGAL ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LIMITED 
C C A-2011 W'BEC IN. CARL a^ EID IN Cable BENTRONICS Fax 031401981 
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Haryana has achieved a record foodgrain 
production of 102 65 lakh tonnes during 1992-93 
which Includes highest ever production of 18 69 
lakh tonnes of rice and 70.83 lakh tonnes of 
wheat. 


Our State has secured second position in the 
country by contributing about 44 lakh tonnes of 
foodgrains to the Central Pool this year. 


Haryana has given the highest ever price of Rs. 
60 per quintal to the sugarcane growers. 


85 Industrial plots were allotted to the NRIs and 
671 entrepreneurs have fled memoranda for 
setting up thelr projects In Haryana during this 
period 


Government of India has Issued 108 letters of 
intent and 20 Industrial licences to various 
entreprenaurs for setting up projects having 
investment of Rs 1,248 crore In Haryana 


During this period 13,962 small Industrial units 
have been set up 


Haryana's own power projects of Panipat and 
Faridabad have generated 54 per cent more 
power during the last two years. 


Total Installed capacity of power has been 
increased from 2229.5 MW to 2285.6 MW In 
Haryana. 


x 


The demand charges of Rs 4 per horse power 
per month as leviable In the electricity bills of 
pumping sets have been abolished which will 
venelit the farmars of the tune of Rs one crore 
annually 


Under Low Cost Rural Sanitation Programme 
1,23,394 individual latrines at a cost of Rs. 25 
crore were constructed during the last year 
against the fixed target of one lakh latrines. 


Piped water facllity has been extended to all 
villages of Haryana on 31st March, 1992. 


Most of the damaged roads have been repalred In 
the State and the work on four-laning of the State 
and Natlonal Highways Is belng pursued 
vigorously 


7 40 lakh senior citizens are being given pension 
at the rate of Rs. 100 per month 

Girl's education upto graduation level and 
technical education for them have been made 
free in the Stale. 

The State Government is committed to do away 
with tho detestable practice of carrying nightsoil 
on their heads by the scavengers 


Route-permits on link roads will be given to 
cooperative societies of 5 unemployed youth In 
the State In order to generate more employment 
opporiuniies for them 


Crossing all barriers 
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CAN YOU IMAGINE WHAT THE WORLD WOULD BE LIKE 
IF PEOPLE DIDN'T SPEAK OR LISTEN TO EACH OTHER? 


No voices. No laughter. No messages. No 
information No telephone calls. 

It’s unimaginable and thanks to companies 
like Fujitsu tts impossible as well 

Takeacloserlook  ' 

In the heart of Punjab, at Eltop, 1s the 
beginning of one of the most advanced 
telecommunications manufacturing facilities 
in the world 

ARs 110crore joint venture between Fujitsu 
of Japan, and PSEDPC of Punjab, the facility 
will build the advanced FETEX-150 Digital 


| . Electronic Switching Systems 
Complete with 2,40,000 subscriber lines, . 


60,000 trunks, 24,000 traffic (Erlangs), 


- 12,00,000 calls (BHCA), and 780 operator 
pbsitions, the FETEX-150 ıs everything a state. 


of the art switching system should be 
Yet despite using the most advanced 
technology available, the FETEX-150 is very 


r 





simple to operate, maintain and expand, as your 
requirements grow 

(After all, what good is advanced 
technology if it's difficult to use?) 

Which brings us to what Fujitsu technology 
stands for worldwide "What mankind can 
dream, technology can achieve’ 

It's a belief that makes the FETEX-150 
a pathbreaking system 

Its a belief that will make Fujitsu India 


. Telecom Limited a pathbreaking company 


And it’s a beliefthat will never allow people 
to stop speaking or listening to each other 


FUJITSU INDIA TELECOM LTD. 


A yunt vennue between PFujtsu of Japan and PSEDPC, Pungab 
Udyog Bhawan, 5th Floor, Sector 17, Chandigarh 
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NOVEMBER.20, "S 
Though it has to be admitted that in the 
medieval age ithe Brahmin Ramananda was 
the first to give voice to the cry of unity, 
which is India's own, and in consequence lost: 
his honoured privileges as a Brahmin guru, . 
yet it is none ithe less true that most of our 
great. saints of that time, who took up this 
cry in their life and teaching and .songs, 
came from the lower classes, one of them 
being a Muhainmadan weaver, one a cobbler, 
and several coming from ranks of society 
whose touch! would pollute the drinking 
water of the respectable section of Hindus. 
And thus the living voice of India ever found 
its medium even in the darkest days of our 
downfall, the Voice which proclaimed that he 
only knows Truth who knows the unity of all 
beings in the spirit, 
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Can happen to anyone, 


anytime, anywhere ... 


Make sure 
you have the 


NEW INDIA'S 
Personal 
Accident 
Policy 


_ Accidents come without any warning. Sometimes causing 
4 serious injury. Sometimes leading to disablement. 


While no amount of precaution can prevent an accident, it 
helps to take a Personal Accident policy from New India. 
Just a small step to take the financial sting off the accident. 


New India's Personal Accident Insurance Policy covers you 
against death, loss of sight/hearing or disablement of any 
kind and weekly compensation for temporary total 


disablement due to an accident. All this at a payment of a 
nominal premium. 
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With additional premium you could cover against Medical 
expenses following an accident. 


You can even avail of a family package discount on the 
premium when you cover your family. 


For further details contact us at our nearest office. We have 
over 1200 offices 


NEW INDIA ASSURANCE 
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(A subsidiary of General anes Corporation of indra) 
H.O. 87, M.G. Road, Fort, Bombay - 400 001. 


india's largest General Insurance Company 
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Every Indian manufacturer of 


passenger and commercial vehicles 


is participating. 


Ashok Leyland, Telco, DOM Toyota, the Eicher 
Group, Swara Mazda, Baa; Tampo, Mahindra 
& Mahindra, Escorts, Marut Udyog, Hindustan 
Motors, Premier Automobiles, Bary Auto, the 
Hero Group, Kinetic Engineering, LIAL and the 
TVS Group, will be there 


The Auto Expo '83 wil offer manufacturers of 
automotive components, &ccessones and other 
allied products an ideal platform to market their 
products to tha OEMs 


Basxies, the presence of manufacturers of 
automobaes and automotive products from 
abroad would offer excelent prospects for 
exports, point ventures and technology transters 


So, book your apace at the Auto Expo '83 now! 
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» Tractors & farm machinery 
» Earth moving equipment 





> Off-road vehicles 








» Auto air- conditioners 
» Tyres 
> Batteries 
> Automotive paints 
» Auto elactncais 
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With the news put together by over 400 correspondents 
who give you the best in investigative journalism, 


Indian Express has always been crusading 
for a better quality of life. | 
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PEERLESS 
ATTUNED TO ALL RHYTHMS OF LIFE 
ATTUNED TO NATIONAL PRIORITIES 


Æ| With an impressive track record spanning over 60 years, w7 
Xu i PEERLESS is today serving the Nation through many 
E o aet A. 
E EA new avenues of growth, having consolidated its 
ee 4 i . . l 
ann wa main business to a great extent 
"s PEERLESS ABASAN FINANCE LTD. 
For easy housing loan. 


PEERLESS DRIVE LTD. 
For oil exploration. 


PEERLESS FINANCIAL SERVICES LTD. 
For money & capita! markets. 


PEERLESS DEVELOPERS LTD. 
For consumer market expansion 
& house building. 
PEERLESS HOSPITEX HOSPITAL & 
RESEARCH CENTER LTD. 

For health care. 


PEERLESS HOTELS & TRAVELS LTD. 
For promoting tourism. 


* PEERLESS TECHNOLOGIES LTD. 
For computer software exports. 

















Easg 1932 


i| THE PEERLESS GENERAL FINANCE &2& 3 


INVESTMENT COMPANY LTD. WE | 





"PEERLESS BHAVAN" dut 3 
3, Esplanade East, Calcutta- /00 069 a A` 
E INDIA'S LARGEST NON-BANKING SAVINGS COMPANY. 
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Eenadu, you will be 
missing out on nearly 


One Million Andhras. 





ANDHRA ISN’T ANDHRA 
... WITHOUT EENADU 


"Eenadu's total Urban Daily Readerstup in 


AP is 2,000,000 








The marketplace. j 
As seen by ITC, India's largest exporter. 
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[TC is one of India's leading private- products and marine foods to mouth-watering 
sector companies Its annual group turnover, [Indian cuisine at Bukhara restaurants abroad 
in excess of Rs 4000 crores, is drawn from From exquisite handicrafts, carpets, garments 
several businesses tobacco, cigarettes, hotels, and leather goods to paper, board and printed 
edible oils, packaging and printing, paper, packaging. From tailor-made computer systems 
board, computer software and and software to contemporary 
financial services comforts at the Sheraton- 

Eighty-three years of affiliated Welcomgroup hotels 


operating throughout India in India 

and access across the world With offices stationed 
make ITC the ideal trading around the world, ITC's 
partner. And, as the country's International Business Division 
largest exporter, it offers a is. always at hand to procure 


vanety of value-added products and deliver quality merchandise 
and services So, if you wish to do 


From branded vegetable business with India, talk to us 
seeds, tea, coffee, spices, We've made the world our 


oilseed extractions, tobacco marketplace. 


New horizons, new hopes. 


INDIA TOBACCO DIVISION e INDIAN LEAF TOBACCO DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
AGRI-BUSINESSES DIVISION # PACKAGING AND PRINTING DIVISION » WELCOMGROUP—HOTELS 
DIVISION e INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS DIVISION e TRIBENI TISSUES DIVISION 
FINANCIAL SERVICES DIVISION e ITC BHADRACHALAM PAPERBOARDS LIMITED 


! I T.C. Limited, Registered Office Virginia House, 37 Chowringhee, 
Calcutta 700 071, India, Phone 00 91 33 295610, Fax 00 91 33 296523 
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THE HINDUSTAN TIMES, 
HINDUSTAN, 
EVENING NEWS. 
.KADAMBINI, NANDAN. | 
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THE HINDUSTAN TIMES GROUP 
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EDITORIAL. 
The New Perspective 


zg ne more year has passed in Mainstream’s chequered fife. Completion of thirtyone years in the face of heavy odds has not been am^ 
(a) easy task for a modest venture like this publication, bereft of the power and strength of the moneybags. This Is not grasped In full 

a measure by many Including some of our well-wishers. Nevertheless, that there is a general consensus among large segments of our 
Intellectual community over the positive role this weekly has been playing for over three decades in moulding public opinion on the diverse 
politcal, economic, social issues and problems before the nation and the world at large without any allowance to narrow outlook, prejudices 
and attitudes Is In itself a tribute to its existence and a source of inspiration for its sustenance in the days ahead. 

The year that has passed has thrown up one of the most formidable challenges before the Indian polity since our achievement of 
independence from foreign yoke more than fortysix years ago. At a time when ethnic conflicts and refiglous confrontation are assuming 
menacing proportions on the global plane, this country has undergone the trauma of a majoritarian onslaught on one of the solid pillars of 
our pluralist national identity: secularism. And on a scale seldom experienced in the past. Although the dress rehearsal of such an offensive 
had been going on for quite some tirne—since 1989-90 to be precise—it began in right earnest with the demolition of the 400 year old 
structure at Ayodhya, a mosque named after Babar, the founder of Mughal rule in Indla, on the specious pretext that a temple dedicated to 
Lord Ram had stood at that very spot. The question is: was It necessary to demolish the structure to propltliate Ram? Was the mosque In 
any way obstructing the devotees from offering prayers and worshipping Him? The motive was not religious but political. And the objective _ 
had become more than transparent much before the destruction of the Babri Masjid was carried out by fanatics. to instigate communal 
tensions countrywide in a bid to realise the stirring call of Hindu fundamentalism—'Hinduise india and militarise Hindulsm"—^whlch strikes at 
the very root of Hindu religion and culture as also Indian nationhood. 

The communal carnage In large parts of urban India that followed the vandallsm at Ayodhya last December was a grim reminder of the 
days of partition when freedom from allen rule was punctuated by savage riots which cast a lasting slur on our subcontinental civilisational 
history. The role of the Union Government and the ruling party at the Centre was that of a passive onlooker—if not an indirect abettor—of 
the crime. But worse, secular forces outside the ruling party establishment did precious little in terms of mobilising public opinion and offering 
active resistance. Of course, stray demonstrations, rallles and conventions—and notably the Bombay citizens’ spirited Intervention during 
the Shiv Sena sponsored anti-Musilm pogrom—did contribute towards rallying concerned intellectuals against such attempts to reverse the 
character of our secular democracy; yet an overall counter-offensive on the ideological plane was missing precisely when such an 
endeavour was the crying need of the hour. Instead thoughtless moves by the Central authorities (in dismissing the BJP run State 
Governments) and overenthusiastic "secularists" in adopting steps that could easily be exploited by the forces of communal fanaticism to 
further their nefarious designs only aggravated the situation on the communal front and Intensified the majoritarian onslaught. 

Alongside this onslaught the Union Government's handling of the Kashmir problem has complicated conditions In that trouble-torn State 
as the secessionist movement there gains ground. No doubt the Idea of secession has been encouraged by both Pakistan and the US, with 
the former betraying time and agaln through its actions the impression that its very existence rests on the foundation of hatred towards India 
{something springing from the time-worn two-nation theory which was daalt a body blow with the birth of Bangladesh). But its active 
Intervention in support of Kashmiri secessionism cannot obliterate the fact that Islamabad is dead set against genuine independence of 
Kashmir as its sole interest lies in the region's integration with Pakistan. it Is in this setting that an innovative approach on the part of India 
far from the beaten track—and distinct from the course of third party mediation advocated by Washington—can result In a genuine political 
resolution of the vexed problem by granting maximum possible autonomy to Kashmir within the Indian Union. The peaceful end of the 
Hazratbal slege without any damage to the shrine is of course a victory of the commendable restraint shown by the authorities and the 
security forces. However, the South Block occupants are still too Indecisive and reluctant to take bold initiatives in Kashmir. 

While drift has become the hall-mark of the dispensation in power at the Centre, there is an unholy alliance among all constituents of our 
political spectrum In perpetuating the status quo. At the same time the democratic rights of citizens are under attack with the aid of money 
and muscle power. This is most pronounced wherever the deprived sections are effectively rallied In asserting their identity and demanding 
their legitimate due. 

In the economic sphere the globalised market-friendly approach of the Finance Ministry is causing havoc to our time-tested strategy of 
self-rellance. The public sector Is being systematically dismantled abandoning the Nehruvian vision. Instead of debureaucratisatlon of the 
state enterprises their assets are being Indiscriminately sold off for a pittance thus undermining the overriding national interests. And the 
open door policy towards multinationals (In such areas as food and beverages having little relevance to our priority concerns) is only 
helghtening anxiety over the essence of the Centre's much-touted economic reforms: to subserve the interests of the domlnant economies 
of the West. The Increasing reliance on the World Bank and IMF for assistance is inexorably pushing us Into the debt trap. The 
consequences of such a sulcidal path—as also the uncritical acceptance of the Dunkel proposals—would become evident in the near future. 

This being the daunting scenario Mainstream is striving to project in this forbidding backdrop a new perspective, a perspective almed at 
successfully combating the concept of "militarised Hinduism" alias the Hindutva of the Sangh Parlvar now making a decisive attempt to 
selze power at the Centre, strengthening seif-rellance both in the political and economic flelds, and reversing the current trend of the South 
Block kowtowing to the sole superpower which is hellbent on exercising its "sovereign" right to trample underfeet the soverelgnty of the 
developing states (by virtue of Its milltary prowess when the weakness of its economic calibre is becoming apparent with every passing day). 
This “sovereign” right of the White House In Washington Is the most potent threat to global peace and International security In the present 
period as is borne out by actual experience In iraq and Somalia in particular. 

The new perspective upheld by Mainstream Is based on the values of freedom, independence of thought and action, as well as justice 
this journal has espoused since its birth in 1962. Its projection of such a perspective as It steps into Its thirtysecond year Is in effect Intended 
to focus attention on the imperative need to return to the princlples and tenets of our freedom struggle rooted in unalloyed nationalism, 
secularism and democracy; and thereby ensure our self-rellant and confident progress amidst all adversity. 

November 17 S.C. 
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RIDING THE WINDS OF CHANGE 


A new surge of industrial energy is charging 
the country. The waves of a freer economy are 
making their presence felt. The challenge of 
competition, enterprise and exports is more exciting 
than ever before. This is the climate of businesg that 
inspires Tata Steel to break new frontiers and seek 
uncharted horizons. 


The pioneering steel company that signalled 
India’s advent into the industrial age is, today, 
striving to make the nation globally competitive with 
the inputs of world-class technology and quality. 

It has undertaken a modernisation drive, now in its 
third phase, worth crores of rupees. Its 
collaborations with international front-rankers like 


Morgan, Korf, Thyssen, Davy-Mckee and 

The Timken Company, have helped it to assimilate 
expertise and experience across a wide spectrum of 
products and process know-hows. 


By the turn of the century, Tata Steel, through 
its continuing export thrust, targets to earn over a 
thousand crores in foreign exchange. Today, it is 
poised to set yet higher goals for itself and seize the 
opportunities of tomorrow. 





TATA STEEL 


The first and still the foremost 


HTA 4641 
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ae oe see C odi Pit 


THE HINDU Group of Publications brings you news 
from all over the world Keeping you informed on 
literature, music, business, science and technology, 
sports and entertainment The best way to keep 
pace with the world | 


THE HINDU: Trusted for its commitment to 
quality journalism. 

THE SPORTSTAR - The colourful sports weekly for all 
ages Giving an exhausuve coverage of national and' 
international. sports 
FRONTLINE : The fortnightly news magazine covering 
politics, international business, finance, art and wild life 
Frontline 1s extremely popular for its exclusive 

photographic journalism 2 
THE HINDU INTERNATIONAL EDITION . A digest of 
a weeks news for readers abroad 
The Hindu Group of Publications — patrons of 
fine arts for over a century. 








PRESIDENT 
REPUBLIC OF INDIA 


MESSAGE 


"s 
/ 
It gives me pleasure to extend 


felicitations to "MAINSTREAM" on completion 


of 31 years of publication. 


I wish all those who are associated 
with the Weekly continued success in increasing 
national awareness about the manifold tasks 
of economic and social development which 


engage the energies of our people. 


(SHANKER DAYAL SHARMA) 


i * LEN 


m New Delhi 


November 16, 1993: 





PRIME MINISTER 


MESSAGE 


I had just completed my first few months of ministerial office, 
in Andhra Pradesh, when Mainstream began and it was not until it 
was already a few weeks old that I came to chance upon it. We have, in 
our own ways, grown up together. As a refreshing departure from the 
beaten track, Mainstream brought together what its Editor thought was 
worth saying on issues which he thought were important enough to be 
commented upon. This was not surprising given the fact that the Editor 
was Nikhil Chakravartty. For the reader, there were many encounters 
with scholarship, which stirred within him that magical chord of 
discovery. 


Mainstream has also chosen to keep its distance from the 
whims and commerce of the market place. No reader can but respect the 
intellectual integrity of an Editor who allows his style and imprint to 
determine his readership, rather allow it to happen the other way 
around. This could lead to some kind of isolation but on the whole, it is 
good that at least some journals deliberately choose simplicity and 
unostentatious presentation, depending solely on solid content. It is a 
desirable if rare alternative to the glamourous run that one finds in such 
abundance today. This is an accessible alternative, which frees the 
mind to venture into the more secluded byways of thought, debate and 
concern, and allows itself to be enriched by their environs. 


It is this very alternative that all of us who think about, care 
about and worry about our nation and our world seek. In the event, it 
has vindicated its name and its mission. My heartiest compliments on 
the occasion. 


New Delhi 
November 5, 1993. 


as 


MES SAGE 


I am happy to know that Mainstream is bringing out its annual number in 
November. It has been my privilege to send to my friend Nikhil Chakravartty my 
greetings and good wishes on such occasions in the past. Nikhil is a rare 
species of journalist with firm convictions on the socio-economic issues that 
confront the nation. Mainstream has been the medium through which he has put 
forth fearlessly his views on the current economic problems. 


Mainstream has during the long years of its existence espoused the cause of 
the weak, underprivileged and deprived sections of society. It had never 
faltered in exposing the subterfuges adopted by the rich and the influential to 
corner a larger share of the national product for a smaller section of the 
community. It has maintained at all times high professional standards in 


journalism. 


In the current context of our national affairs constructive journalism has an 
important role to play. We cannot allow the Mandir-Masjid dispute to destroy the 
basic harmony that exists between the Hindus and Muslims in the far-flung 
villages of the country. Misuse of religion for gaining electoral advantage to 
the detriment of national solidarity is a crime that our progeny will not 
forgive us. Bartering away India'a economic sovereignty for the sake of 
temporary relief from foreign financial and multilateral institutions will take 
its toll sooner than later. The self-respect of a nation enhances in proportion 
to its self-reliance. 


After the first flush of euphoria over our independence, our democracy is 
threatened with instability. Since 1989 there has been no firm Government with a 
majority in the Lok Sabha and the trends do not indicate any improvement in this 
direction. On the contrary it appears that a single party majority in the Lok 
Sabha will soon pass from fact to memory. The nation has to devise measures to 
meet the contingency betimes lest events overtake us and go beyond redemption. 


In these and other acute problems, Mainstream has to serve as a Pole Star to 
the ship-wrecked mariner. 


I wish Sumit Chakravartty every success in the responsible work he has 


Madras-28 o (R. Venkataraman) 
2.11.1993 Former President of India 


undertaken and Mainstream continued success. 





FULFILLING PEOPLE'S ASPIRATIONS 


Andhra Pradesh, under the dynamic leadership of Chief Minister Sri Kotla 
Vijayabhaskara Reddy, is marching on the path of allround development, 
fulfilling the hopes and aspirations of the people. A number of far-reaching 
Schemes and programmes are under implementation in the State with 





active participation of the people. 
Some Highlights: 
* Launching of Pattadar Pass Book Distribution Programme from November 1, 1993 for the benefit of 
farmers. 


X Sale and consumption of arrack banned throughout the State from October 1, 1993 with the 
objective of ensuring the well-being of the poor. 

* A record investment of Rs 949 crores proposed for power sector during 1993-94 and additional 
power generation of 820 MW is expected. 

* Sanction of Southern Gas Grid is a milestone in the efforts for maximum power generation in the 
region. 

3»* Foundation laid for 200 MW gas based power plant at Jegurupadu in private sector: 1000 MW 
thermal power stations proposed at Visakhapatnam and Krishnapatnam (Nellore District). 

X A Rs 1902.26 crores agricultural development programme drawn up to usher in a second Green 
Revolution and develop agriculture In ralnfed and dry lands. 

 — Remunerative support prices ensured for different crops and fertilisers being supplied at subsidised 
prices. - 


% 1993-94 declared as “Minor Irrigation Year" and action plan with outlay of Rs 300.84 crores 
proposed to be implemented. 

* — A record number of 1.24 lakh agricultural pump sets energised last year; the slab rate on power 
consumed by farmers reduced to Hs 75 benefitting 14 lakh farmer families. 

% 1.50 lakh pumpsets to be energised this year. 

% Coal linkages assured for the Thermal Power Stations of Ramagundam, Kothiagudem, Visakhapatnam 
and Krishnapatnam from Singarini Colleries. 

X* irrigation sector provided Rs 537.02 crores (28 per cent of the total budget) in 1993-94; a number of 
projects taken up for the speedy development of backward areas In Rayalaseema and Telangana. 

* Foundation laid for Narasimha Raya Sagar Reservoir at Gorakallu in Kurnool district costing Rs 260 
crores and providing irrigation to 2 lakh acres. 

* Central Water Commission gave clearance to 8 Medium Irrigation projects to irrigate 33,838 HA of 
land to be implemented during the Eighth Plan. 

* Irrigation facility proposed for 5.28 lakh acres land belonging to 3.59 lakh SC families and 
Horticulture to be developed in 40,000 acres belonging to SC farmers. 

* Quantity of subsidy rice to White Card holders increased to 20 Kgs from 16 Kgs benefitting over 4.56 
crore population. 

* Andhra Pradesh is in the forefront In weaker section housing programme; 4.42 lakh houses 
proposed to be built this year. 

X Central clearance received for the scheme to supply drinking water to Hyderabad and Secunderabad 
from Nagarjunasagar. 

* Hyderabad to be developed as Mega City at a cost of Rs 913 crores. 


A Government Dedicated to the Welfare of the People 


ISSUED BY THE COMMISSIONER, INFORMATION & PUBUC RELATIONS, HYDERABAD 
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For a New Strategy of Development 
K.R. NARAYANAN 


The author, the distinguished diplomat, educationist and Vice-President of Indía, delivered an address at 
the Annual Day of the National Council of Applied Economic Hesearch sometime ago. This contribution is 


based on that address. 


H uman-centred development is the major theme 
in contemporary national and international 
thinking. it is now realised that people are the 
centre-piece of economic development. "The process 
of economic development,” sald the Report of the 
UN Committee on Development Planning, "is coming 
increasingly to be understood as a process of 
expanding the capabilities of .the people." The 
UNDP's Human Development Heport 1990 came to 
the conclusion that "growth with equity is the 
optimal combination for generating good macro- 
conditlons needed to achieve human development 
objectives". Thus, the basic objective of development 
has been spelt out as creating a conducive 
environment that enables people to lead a long and 
healthy life, to be literate and knowledgeable, and to 
maintain a reasonable standard of living through 
satisfaction of their wants. However, in the midst of 
pre-occupation with GNP growth rates, savings and 
investment, imports and exports, policy-makers and 
economists in developing countries have tended to 
give diminishing attention to basic human needs 
and concerns. While these are important factors in 
development, it is now realised that the focus must 
be shifted to human resources and expanding the 
capabilities of the people for the next stage of 
development. 

There are distinct echoes in this new economic 
thinking from the days of the Indian nationalist 
movement and early planning after independence. 
Mahatma Gandhi's concept of the development of 
India was based on the people, their basic needs 
and their self-reliant efforts. His vision of an ideal 
Indian village was one that was constructed to lend 
itself to perfect sanitation, with cottages with 
courtyards enabling people to plant vegetables and 
to house their cattle, with lanes and streets free of 
avoidable dust, with wells accessible to all, with a 
village common for grazing cattle, with a cooperative 
dairy, primary and secondary schools where industrial 
education was imparted, with panchayats for settling 
disputes, etc. This vision contains almost all the 
elements of human development that is today 
expressed in the learned language of economics. 
Gandhi's was not by any means a retrogressive 
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outlook, but a progressive one. Gandhi had an 
obsession with health care, passion for literacy with 
the result that he advocated conscription of teachers 
for a mass campaign, and he believed that swaraj 
will have no meaning if people remained unemployed 
and idle. 

After independence the democratic system and 
the path of development we adopted constituted 
some kind of a new experiment in soclal engineering. 
As far as democracy was concerned, it was an 
unprecendented attempt to work a parliamentary 
system in a desperately poor, illiterate and 
undeveloped society. As for development there was 
also no parallel In history of attempting it through 
democratic processes within a parliamentary 
framework. The result, in social and economic 
terms, was a partial and not all-out response to the 
basic needs of the people and a somewhat slow 
process of capital formation and investment. It was 
a delicate balancing between the needs and 
demands of the people in the present, and the long- 
term requirements of development. That the human 
factor was a dominant consideration in this approach 
was clear from the following statement in the First 
Five Year Plan document. It said: 

...economic planning has to be viewed as an integral part 

of a wider process aiming not merely at the development of 

resources in a narrow technical sense, but the development 

of human faculties and the bullding up of an institutional 

framework adequate to the needs and aspirations of the 


people. 
¢ 


IN the Introduction to the Third Five Year Plan, 
written by Nehru himself, it was stated: 
Although planning involves material Investment, even more 
important is the investment in man. Basically the task is 
one of developing the natural and human resources of the 
country through the widest use of knowledge and technology 
and improved organisation. 
Later In 1962 Nehru stated: . 
We can measure success or failure in development by 
certain. physica! standards and statistical methods. But 
those standards and methods Ignore certain immaterial and 
immeasurable things, which ultimately count for more than 
anything else. Success means raising the material, moral 
and spiritual level of the people. 
This statement goes a little beyond the tangible 


parameters of human development spelt out by the 
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UNDP and the more thoughtful of modern 
economists. My purpose in going back to some of 
the central Ideas behind our plans for development 
Is to show that most of the new thinkings on the 
subject are not brand new discoveries. 

For us, the rub lay in implementation, and in the 
lack of resources for effecting "investment in man" 
and investment in industrial infrastructure and in 
material factors of development at one and the 
same time. Economic equality and socia justice, 
the core of human development, were conceived as 
an inevitable gradual process, as economic 
development itself was looked upon in the prevailing 
objective conditions of the country in spite of an 
underlying passion for change. 

That was obvious from the following statement in 
the First Five Year Plan itself, which said: 

.. & hasty implementation of measures intended to bring 
about economic equality may, in the short run, affect 
savings and the level of production adversely; it may even 
make it difficult to effect a smooth transition to the type of 
planned economy that we envisage. This does not mean 
that existing conditions have to be continued. The rate at 
which progress may be made in the direction of equality 
has inevitably to be adjusted to the requirement of the 
present econorric situation. 

This pragmatic or conservative socialism, if | may 
use that phrase, was buttressed by another argument 
Nehru used in the First Plan itself and repeated 
innumerable times later: 

The elimination of poverty cannot, obviously, be achieved 
merely by distributing exlsting wealth. Nor can a programme 
aiming at production remove existing inequalities. The two 
have to be considered together; only a simultaneous 
advance along both these lines can create the conditions in 
which the community can put forth its best efforts for 
promoting development 

The result of this balanced approach was the so- 
called “Hindu rate of growth” on the one hand and 
the lagging behind in human development on the 
other. 

One consideration behind this slow approach 
towards human development was the view of the 
planners that the whole of India was a vast 
underdeveloped area, and that general development 
has to take place first, the people beginning to taste 
the frults of development and the country possessing 
some infrastructure before sectional and regional 
disparities could be given special attention. It is, 
perhaps, thus that planned efforts for human 
development such as Minimum Needs Programmes, 
anti-poverty programmes, desert area development, 
drought-prone area development, programmes for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, for women 
and children, for supply of drinking water, literacy 
campaigns, health for all programmes, etc. could be 
undertaken only much later on a natlonwide scale. 


| believe that it is only on the basis of our past 
achievements and realisation of our past 
shortcomings and mistakes that we can move 
forward without throwing the whole system into 
chaos. Obviously, there had always fallen a dark 
shadow between the plan and Its implementation. 
The bureaucratic deformation of the planning and 
administrative process, and the emergence of 
corruption as a major phenomenon, had the effect 
of distorting the developmental process and defeating 
some of its objectives. It is with this in mind that |! 
sald on a few occasions in the past, with a lot of 
exaggeration, that we are a people more planned 
against than planning. 


+ 


YET we have made some significant progress. The 
rate of GNP growth crossed the Lakshman Rekha 
of "the Hindu rate" of growth. Though some of our 
economists now bewail the crossing of this 
sacrosanct line, | believe that without progressive 
increase in the growth of the GNP no human 
development programme could be sustained. We 
have built up a sizeable industrial and technological 
infrastructure including an impressive sclentific- 
technical pool. We have achieved basic food 
sufficiency. We have avoided major famines during 
the last four decades, while in some other countries 
famines occurred during this period taking a toll of 
millions of lives. While health and literacy rates are 
poor, the average expectatlon of life has gone up to 
58 or 60 years from 32 years which is not an 
inconsiderable achievement. Parts of India have 
shown spectacular growth in literacy and average 
expectation of life and population control. One 
major fact that we emphasise today Is the growth of 
the middle class to the size of 250-odd million 
people. Now, this massive educated middle-class 
did not come out of the head of Brahma, but from 
our developmental process, ironically from some of 
our socialistic policies. 

Poverty, though it exists in colossal dimensions, 
has come to around 27 per cent from above 50 per 
cent in the past. These are still very inadequate 
achievements, especially when we make compari- 
sons with other developing countries. In this context 
it is not inappropriate to point out, as the UNDP 
Heport has done, that in the United States of 
America after 200 years of economic progress, 
nearly 32 million people, about 13 per cent of the 
population, are still below the official poverty line. 
That is: no justification. for- our failure, but it Is 
worthwhile to bear this in mind to understand the 
enormity of the problem, and to place in proper 
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context our new economic liberalisation policy and 
its concomitant emphasis on human development. 

In the past if human development had to wait for 
some degree of economic growth, today any further 
significant economic development can take place 
only if human resources are trained, mobilised and 
applied. Social sciences and socíal scientists have 
an important role to play in this. Intellectuals and 
economists like Mahalanobis, Pitamber Pant, 
Dandekar, K.N. Raj and others had contributed 
significantly. to our developmental ideas and 
strategies. The well-known United Nations study on 
Kerala undertaken by K.N. Raj and his associates 
from the Centre of Development Studies, Thiru- 
vananthapuram, eventually led to the emergence of 
the basic needs paradigm In development theory. 
Particularly the role of women’s literacy In population 
control and the general welfare of the family and 
society, came clearly out of this study. Another 
study by Prof T.N. Krishnan of the same Centre 
undertaken for a Harvard seminar brought out the 
importance of social intermediation in health transition 
as a developmental factor. | must confess here that 
not only the benefits of economic development, but 
even potent ideas of development do not easily 
"filter" down in our society or spread in our country 
horizontally with facility. 

Social scientists in our country have to, in my 
opinion, first of all, go deeply into our experience in 
human development and into the ideas, philosophies 
and methods that prevailed in our country. Secondly, 
we have learned by experience that measures 
targeted for the poor hardly reach them as the 
majority of them do not participate In the formal 


activities and institutions through which we try to . 


~ reach them. Through micro-level studies can we 


identify the socio-cultural and economic factors that 
act as constraints to their participation in the 
development process? Can the social scientists 
suggest to policy-makers and planners the type of 
policies and interventions that are necessary? More 
extensive and intensive studies are required as to 
how women can be associated with the 
developmental process. A major field of research 
could be directed to overcoming the unavoldable 
financial contraints by exploring alternative methods 
of delivery systems in the areas of literacy, health, 
sanitation and water supply. One useful area of 
exploration could be how science and technology 
could be applied at grassroots levels of socio- 
economic operation in order to upgrade traditional 
and existing technologies, and get more out of 
every developmental project, while at the same time 
introducing a new vitalising element of modem 
knowledge. It may be recalled here that the Science 





Policy Resolution drafted by Nehru had talked of 
the application of technology to make up, to some 
extent, for the scarcity of capital and other resources. 
in sum, social scientists can make a crucial 
contribution by focussing on relevant Issues and 
suggesting ways and means of integrating human 
development Issues into our development plans. 

In a particularly insightful passage In his 
concluding notes to the General Theory, John 
Maynard Keynes wrote, parts of which | quote: 

. Ideas of economists and politica! philosophers, both ` 

when they are right and when they are wrong, are more 

powerful than is.commonly understood Indeed, the world ts 
ruled by ittie alse. Practical men, who believe themselves 

to be quite exempt from any intellectual influences, are 

usually the slaves of some defunct economist... | am sure 

that the power of vested interests is vastly exaggerated 

"compared with the gradual encroachment of ideas. Not, 
indaed, immediately, but after a certain mterval; for in the 
fiekd of economic and political philosophy there are not 
many who are influenced by new theories after they are 
twentyfive or thirty years of age, so that the ideas which 
civil servants and politiclans and even agitators apply to 
current events are not likely to ba the newest But, soon or 
late, it is ideas not vested Interests, which are dangerous 
for good or evil... 

| have tried to show that the ideas of human 
development today are not the newest, but they are 
ldeas whose time has come. The social sclentists 
have to grasp them and project them into a new 
developmental strategy. g 


sta Appeal 
Dear Friend, 


The Peoples’ Rights Organisation (PRO), a Delh-based human 
rights body, is convening a one-day Convention on ‘The Protection of 
Human Rights Ordinance 1993’ on Sunday, December 5, 1993 at the 
JNU City Centre, 35 Ferozeshah Road, New Delhi 110001 to be 
followed by a Press Conference on the next day, that ts, December 6, 
1993 at the Press Club of india, 1 Aalsina Road, New Delhi. 

Mrs Aajni X. Desai, Convener, All India Federation of Organisations 
For Democratic Rights (AIFOFDER) has kindly consented to inaugurate 
ths Convention. Represertatives of various active civil liberties and 
democratic rights organisations from ail over india as also some wol- 
known parltamentarians, jurists, journalists, academies and social 
activists have also agreed to address the Convention. 

Neediess to mention, such a major venture will need people's 
participation in a big way as also a huge monetary outlay both of which 
are way beyond the capacity of the PRO—a non-party, non-funded 

organ;sation—oh He own. We, therefore, appeal to you to 
kindly participate effectively in tha Conventton as also to coninbute 
generously in ths cause which will symbolise your sympathy and 
support for human nights, 

Contributions may be made m cash or by cheques/DDs eic. AN 
cheques/DDs may kindly be drawn in favour of "Peoples! Rights 
Organisation”, 

Thanking you. 
AUROBINDO GHOSE 
General-Secrelary 

PEOPLES' RIGHTS ORGANISATION 
C-2/111-C, Lawrence Road, Delhi 110035 


Ms LATIKA LAHIRI 
President 
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Overall Impact of 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal 


JYOTI BASU 


The following is the speech by the author, the Chief Minister of West Bengal, at a function organised by the 
Nehru Centre of the Indian High Commission in London to observe the bi-centenary of the Permanent 


Settlement of revenues in Bengal (1793) on September 21, 1993. 


T wo hundred years have passed since the 
historic Permanent Settlement of the revenues 
of Bengal Presidency under Cornwallis, which had 
such a profound impact on the economy and 
society of that region. Two hundred years are 
perhaps long enough for us to look back at those 
tumultuous times and reflect on the paradoxes 
wrought by history, with some attempt at objectivity. 
It Is arguable, for example, that the inequitable and 
unjust rural social structure which the Permanent 
Settlement created for the ordinary cultivators was 
the basis for a strong peasant movement that 
emerged later. It is also arguable that while the 
Permanent Settlement had a profound impact on 
the economy and society of Bengal, it had also a 
very important impact on the economy of Britain, 
though this is much less publicised and indeed 
hardly acknowledged by historians. | would like to 
share my thoughts with you today on these two 
aspects of the Permanent Settlement. 

Part of the paradoxical way that individual and 
even collective actions affect historical events is 
that the final results of these actions are seldom 
- Identical with their original intentions. Neither Philip 
Francis who formulated the concept of the 
Settlement, nor Lord Cornwallis who put it into 
effect, intended to create the permanent basis for 
an unjust and parasitical social order when almost 
unlimited powers were conferred on the zamindars 
of Bengal vis-a-vis the ryots or cultivators by 
recognising the former as the sole landed proprietors 
under the Settlement of 1793. On the contrary, they 
thought that this would be a first step towards these 
proprietors turning Into ‘improving’ landlords on the 
English model, investing in their estates and 
exhorting their tenants to do likewise. The 
‘permanent’ element of the Settlement referred, of 
course, to the fact that the cash revenue demand 
on the proprietors, once determined, was fixed 
forever. Because it was to be unaltered for all time, 
the initial revenue demand of 1793 was pitched at 
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an extremely high level at just over 90 per cent of 
the estimated rental at current prices that each 
estate was capable of yielding. 

Any elghteenth century English landlord would 
have justifiably considered it a penal system: in 
effect, it demanded of the Bengal zamindars a high 
degree of staying power, the ability to scrape 
through the first few years on accumulated savings 
or on borrowed money or by immensely increasing 
the exploitation of the ryots and extracting more 
surplus from them by forcing them to lower their 
consumption. Under the new, dispensation the 
fallure of a zamindar to pay up and run Into revenue 
arrears would result in the unprecedented action of 
seizure of the zamindar by the Company and its 
sale by auction to the highest bidder in order to 
realise revenue arrears. With the introduction of the 
Permanent Settlement the village community no 
longer remained the owner of village'land. Proprietory 
fight over land was henceforth vested upon the 
erstwhile tax farmers of the locality called the 
zamindars. 

. This arrangement would kill two birds with one 
stone, according to its advocates. First, it would 
mean that there would be no fall in the revenue 
flowing into the Company's coffers, despite the 
unrealistic nature of the demand of over 90 per cent 
of the rental; since there were enough moneyed 
people in trade and in the Company's own service 
who could be expected to go in for auction 
purchases from the traditional zamindars who 
defaulted. Secondly, the auction sale of the 
defaulters' estates would mean that the improvident, 
extravagant type of feudal landlord (who by definition 
were improvident and extravagant since they had 
falled to pay the revenue on time) would be 
replaced by the more money-minded and ‘efficient’ 
landlords Interested in managing their estates well 
since they had pald hard cash and had not inherited 
the property. The auction system was treated as 
creating a market In landed property. 
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Cornwallis came himself, as did most senior 
colonial soldier-administrators at that time, from a 
background of English landed proprietorship; and 
as the historians inform us, in the eighteenth 
century England was undergoing a social and 
economic upheaval with the state-sponsored 
enclosure of open fields. Capitalist relations were 
replacing the remnants of feudal relations and it 
was the prospect of profit which motivated the 
researches Into new crop rotations of a landlord-like 
‘Turnlp Townshend’. The concepts derived from 
their own developing capitalist conditions back 
home in England, with which they were familiar, 
were applied wholesale by the East India Company's 
administrators, including Comwallis, to the vastly 
different conditions of Bengal. | 

A very large number of auction sales did take 
place in Bengal and many estates did pass to 
moneyed people without a traditional link with land; 
but they refused to become 'improving landlords' on 
the English model, for the simple reason that it did 
not pay them to be anything other than parasitic 
rentiers under the conditions of stagnation for 
Indian entrepreneurs, created by the Company's 
policies. About 45 per cent of the landed property in 
the country changed hands within the first two 
decades of the next century. This happened owing 
to the fall of the traditional landed families who lost 
their estates on default. 


+ 


THE real reason for the ‘permanent’ element in the 
1793 Settlement of Bengal lay not in the stated 
rationalisations about promoting landlord Investment. 
The reasons lay deeper, in two factors: first, the 
fact of the greed and rapacity of the Company 
leading to over-exploitation of Bengals peasants 
and artisans after Clive obtained the Diwani of 
Bengal in 1765. This had created famine conditions 
and a devastating famine in 1770 had finally carried 
off nearly one-third of the cultivators and reduced 
sown area to a similar extent. Stable revenues 
clearly required a stable and not excessive rate of 
exploitation, and the cultivated area: had still to 
recover to old levels even as late as 1790. In the 
long run, it would not pay the Company to again kill 
the goose that laid the golden eggs and limiting the 
revenue demand to a fixed amount was sensible 
from this point of view. Burke's impassioned rhetoric 
in Parliament in condemning the oppression of the 
peasants and artisans of Bengal while impeaching 
Warren Hastings, is to be seen as an implicit 
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demand for a rational exploitation of these same 
peasants in the interest of a long-term securing of 
taxes from them. From the turn of the century as 
sown area grew and prices started slowly rising, the ^ 
surplus from the zamindaris also grew while the 
cash revenue payable to the colonial government of 
course remained fixed under the terms of the 
Permanent Settlement. The zamindars who had 
managed to stay the course or the nouveau riche 
who had purchased estates, could afford to become 
urban absentees living in Calcutta in luxury. 

Secondly, the Bengal Presidency alongwith the 
coastal areas adjoining Orissa (the Telugu-speaking 
Northern Circars of the Madras Presidency which 
also was permanently settled), was the first 
substantially large agriculturally rich ragion where 
the Company had acquired a tax base for launching 
on its expansionist drive across the rest of India. 
For this project the political support of a class of 
landed proprietors, the creation of the Company's 
rule, was vital. In no other part of India which was 
later annexed from the second decade of the 
nineteenth century onwards, was a permanent 
settlement of revenue ever made. Although the 
zamindars and talukdars were made proprietors in 
North India as In Bengal, the Company felt 
sufficiently secure by this time to go in for a 
temporary settlement under which every 25 to 30 
years or so the revenue demand would be raised. 
From the political point of view the initial policy of 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal certainly paid 
dividends; for in 1857 when North India and the 
Bombay Deccan rose in revolt against the Company's 
rule, the Bengal zamindars remained its loyal 
comprador supporters. 

From the point of view of the toiling cultivators of 
Bengal the economic and social conditions, created 
by the combination of the Settlement and colonial 
policles, were an unmixed evil. One of the significant 
results of the 1793-scheme of revenue settlement . 
was the erosion of the self-sufficient village. The 
new laws were explicitly class-biased In favour of 
the landlords and gave the zamindars the same 
kind of arbitrary legal powers over the working 
people as the landed gentry in Britain enjoyed. A 
ryot who could not pay rent on time even for no 
fault of his own, could have his meagre assets 
seized and be himself physically tortured and 
thrown into prison. On the other hand, there was 
not a single traditional obligation such as maintaining 
the irrigation tanks, which the zamindars were 
required legally to fulfil under the new system. Over 
time throughout much of Bengal the traditional 
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irrigation systems fell into disrepair and disuse, and 
the traditional high productivity of this region started 
to decline. Those administrators like William Hunter 
who were knowledgeable noted this trend and were 
disturbed by It without realising the reason which lay 
in the forcible introduction of private property and 
legally enforceable contract in a soclety hitherto 
ruled by tradition. 

Sub-infeudation was a major burden on the ryots, 
imposing a huge rent on them out of which many 
layers of rentiers maintained themselves. There 
were at least two reasons for sub-infeudation. First, 
as the rent per estate rose over time and the share 
of the government revenue in it fell, the economic 
basis was created for parcelling out the rent- 
collecting right by the zamindar to sub-rentiers on 
condition of themselves getting a certain large fixed 
amount which enabled them to live in urban luxury 
free from any further interest In the source of their 
income. 

Secondly, the land-man ratio started altering in a 
more unfavourable direction and since local 
handicrafts declined under colonial policles and 
trade was monopolised by the Company, a relatively 
larger share of workers were thrown into agriculture 
for a living. The total work force employed in 
manufacturers, mainly of cotton yam and cloth, in 
Gangetic Bihar fell from 18 per cent to seven per 
cent during this period. Skilled artisans were 
displaced into cultivation, because colonised India 
was forced to be the most ‘liberalised’, open 
economy in the world, facing intematlonal competition 
without any protection. (The British economy, on 
the other hand, had protected itself against the 
import of Indian and Persian textiles since 1719, 
when Parliament banned the wearing of imported 
textiles on penalty of very high fines. In a protected 
market the English cotton textile industry could 
develop after 70 long years during which a serles of 
mechanical methods were found to imitate and 
finally surpass the skill of Asian artisans.) 
Lancashire's machine-made yarn and cloth started 
flooding into Bengal after 1813. The displaced 
artisans were forced to revert to cultivation and 
helped to bid up rents further from already high 
levels, because there was no other way of making a 
living. 


* 


' LET us tum now to the impact on Britain of the 


Permanent Settlement of revenues ín Bengal. In 
1790 the population of Britain was a mere seven to 


eight million and the per head annual income was 
about £ 20. In the Presidency of Bengal and in the 
Northem Circars the revenue-collecting right was 
being exercised by the Company over a population 
at least four times as large. Even assuming that the 
per head income in Bengal in terms of purchasing 
power was only one-eighth that of Britain, this 
meant that the Company collected taxes from a 
region at least half as large as the home country in 
economic terms. À portion of this large tax revenue 
was used to purchase goods which in turn were 
consumed directly in Britain as wage-goods for 
workers or as raw materials; the rest, mainly textiles 
whose direct consumption was banned in Britain, 
was re-exported to the countries of Continental 
Europe and North America against the imports of 
vital naval supplies (iron, timber, pitch, and tar), as 
well as corn and cotton. 

There are two points to be noted about this: first, 
the goods from India were obtained free; and 
second, whey amounted to a very large fraction of 
Britain's capital formation during the period of the 
Industria! Revolution. Regarding the first point, we 
should be clear in what sense Britain got free goods 
from Bengal as there Is a great deal of confusion on 
this. The peasants and artisans of Bengal sold in 
the local currency, in rupees. But they themselves 
had contributed those rupees as tax to the 
government. Since their own money came back to 
them as payment for the goods they sold, in effect 
these goods were the commodity equivalent of the 
tax they paid. The economic situation was the same 
as though they had paid tax in kind, in goods 
directly without receiving money in return. This 
commodity equivalent of tax was maximised by the 
Company by systematic underpayment for the 
goods, at prices below market rates. Thus even the 
officially recorded value of the goods purchased 
was an understatement of the real amount extracted. 

From the point of view of the Company, getting 
the tax-collecting right over the population of the 
most prosperous region in India was the most 
amazing bonanza in the history of any traditing 
company. Earlier the Company like any other trader 
had to invest its own capital in purchasing exportables 
and it made its profit by selling at a sufficiently 
higher price in Europe to leave a margin over the 


- sum of purchase of cost and transport cost. Now 


the Company did not have to advance its own 
capital at all in purchasing since the goods were 
purchased out of local taxes of which the land 
revenue was the most Important. The entire value 
of the goods sold in Europe minus the transport 
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cost was profit, or more accurately, a transfer. What 
we are talking about is the normal working of the 
colonial mechanism of transferring part: of the tax 
revenues to Britain through an export surplus from 
India, which went on systematically for 180 years 
from Bengal and for a somewhat shorter length of 
time from other parts of India. 

The physical form of the transfer was an 
immense volume of valuable tropical products 
flowing into Britain and the Continent. Within Britain 
the typical consumption basket of the workers and 
the gentry alike was transformed and the sunrise 
industries, notably cotton textiles, could develop on 
the basis of an entirely imported raw material 
without causing balance-of-payments problems, since 
the transfer financed it. 

This transfer of a substantial part of the revenues 
in the form of an unrequited export surplus had, on 
the other hand, a debilitating effect on the economy 
and people of Bengal. However large the elephant, 
a continuous haemorrhage of its life-blood Js bound 
to show its effects. Levels of investment were 


depressed since the ryot was too heavily exploited . 


to retain any economic surplus while those rentiers 
who lived off the surplus he produced, had no 
Interest in improving cultivation. The colonial govern- 
ment itself having fixed its tax demand forever, had 
no incentive to construct irrigation works since its 
revenues would not benefit from increased 
productivity. Bengal, which had earlier ranked at the 
top amongst all regions in land productivity (that is, 
yield per unit of area sown), had sunk to the near- 
bottom position by the 1930s. The bulk of the state 
irrigation works from the tum of the nineteenth 
century were constructed in Punjab which had a 
temporary settlement, and irrigation works were 
also executed in the temporary settlement areas of 
Madras and the North Indian Doab; but none at all 
in Bengal. 


+ 
SIR WILLIAM HUNTER compiled a significant 
statistical exercise published in 1873 under the title 
Famine Districts of Bengal in which the local 
population of a number of districts in the Presidency 
were classified according to their occupations. The 
labourers and poorer artisans were considered to 
be vulnerable to famine; a schedule of actual rice 
prices was drawn up, and a second schedule of 
hypothetical, higher rice prices constituted the 


threshold above which mass famine and starvation 
deaths would take place. The Floud Commission on 
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revenue stated that so poor were the peasants that 
it was impossible, by any statistical method, to get 
the peasants income per day to equal even the 
casual labourers wage rate. Once the world 
agricultural depression had set in from 1926 the 
position of the peasants worsened further and 
vulnerability to famine increased. The rents which 
had been raised In cash terms but were payable In 
produce, during the two preceding decades, imposed 
an intolerably heavy and increasing real burden as 
all product prices fell by 50 to 60 per cent. 

The inter-War period saw the rapid awakening 
and organisation of Bengal's peasantry as part of 
the nationalist and anti-imperialist struggle which 
was sweeping the country. The demands of the 
Kisan Sabhas started with the reduction of rents 
and soon developed into the demand for the 
abolition of the zamindari system. From mere 
objects of exploitation the tenants emerged as 
conscious subjects making their. own history. The 
great Bengal famine in 1943-44 convinced us in 
independent India that such a situation should 
never be allowed to arise again, and that a 
combination of self-sufficiency in food production 
and putting purchasing power in the hands of the 
poor should be the overriding goal. 

We as elected representatives of the people of 
West Bengal have gone some part of the way today 
in reversing the historical wrongs of the Permanent 
Settlement. Zamindars and the layers of interme- 
diaries went a long time ago, but sharecropping 
remained and through 'Operation Barga' these poor 
tenants have been registered and secured from 
eviction. According to recent studies, more land 
which is surplus over the ceiling, has been distributed 
to the landless in West Bengal than. in four other ` 
large States combined. The extension of rural credit 
is allowing even the labourers to take land on 
seasonal lease on reasonable rentals. The political 
empowerment of the rural poor is a substantial 
reality owing to the regular holding of panchayat 


' elections, as nowhere else in India, which represents 


the decentralised ahd democratic process. Public 
funds for investment in rural projects are now to a 
large extent managed through these local elected 
bodies and the nature of the projects is determined 
by them. There is a new sense of dignity and 
confidence among the labouring people in the 
villages, and all this is reflected in economic 
indicators as well. Despite a higher rate of population 
growth than before indepedence, the per capita 
food output has been rising in West Bengal. The 


(Continued on page 30) 
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“Thought ‘Movements 


There have been crowds 
Ovations overwhelmed me 
/ rejoice 

Yet in my secret space 
Alone I dance 

To the gaze of the unseen. 


Dreams are fleeting 
Across the mirror 

Of my soul 

Awake, their shadows 
Trouble me. 


Upon my heart 

A song resounds 
Alas I cannot capture 
The haunting tune. 


7houghtlessly man 
Axed the tall tree 

He knew not 
That he split my heart 
Asunder. 


There is darkness 
Upon the earth 

/ search in vain 
For a spark. 


The voice lingers 
He whom I loved 
left me 

his song. 
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Nostalgia shakes me 
As | gaze 

Upon the quivering 
leaves 

Of the peepul tree. 


The dark clouds 
Cling to the storm 
Moments before 
They are shattered. 


In the whirlpool 
Of Dance 

I find my 

Still centre. 


My love 
Between us 
Only silence 
Speaks. 


Yesterday's memories 
Gift me 

the prornises of 
Tomorrow. 


Sadly I say goodbye 
To the cool breeze, 
of winter 

And turn to find 

The first fragrance 
of Spring. 


Mrinalini Sarabhal 
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Hindutva in Perspective 
RAJNI KOTHARI 


A year after December 6, 1992 | should like to 
recapture in brief the argument that | had 
developed in several articles published in Indian 
newspapers since the demolition of the Babri Masjid 
and try to dwell deeper inio how we have allowed 
ourselves and our culture—most of all, the "Hindu" 
culture—to be hijacked by Hindutva.’ 

My basic argument has been two-fold: that the 
upsurge of Hindutva represents a complete distortion 


of Hindu tradition and way of life and that it hides : 


the power struggle within the Hindu society reflected 


in the backlash of upper caste Brahminic social . 


groups against the of late upwardly mobile lower 
castes and communities (the Dalits, the Adivasis 
and the Backward Classes). 

| have long argued that thanks largely to the 
composite culture evolved In the Inter-mix of race, 
ethnicity and belief systems, we have developed a 
unique cutlural blend of pluralism and that for us 
pluralism was not a mere political construct for a 
functioning democracy; it was basic to our very 
conception of a social order. Whenever | had 
written along these lines | had felt proud and 
positive about the democratic fibre of our society. In 
fact | had argued that this is why there was such a 
“perfect fit” between our inherited culture and our 
adopted institutions. ! still think there is something 
unique about us, about the inherent diversity of our 
beings in a world becoming so uniform and 
homogenous. December 6, of course, has rudely 
upset this applecart of ideas and vision. It has 
thrown up the most serious challenge to the 
democratic forces in our society, more serious than 
anything we have faced so far. 

The Issue we face now is: what is the spiritual 
content of this pluralism? Wasn't the argument of 
the "perfect fit" based on a certain conception of 
Hindu tradition itself, the fact that it was an 
intemally pluralistic culture that was then extended 
not just to the operation of modern institutions but 
also to other social segments (the Muslims, the 
Christians, the Parsis), that its basic character 
consisted in belng a non-centralising, non-unitary, 


The author, a noted political scientist, is a former 
Member of the Planning Commission. 
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non-homogenising unity, a real unity, organic and 
eclectic, unlike the facile unities of the modem 
Semitic world? And, more than all this, that it was 
thanks largely to such a character of the core 
culture, that the Indian state too had acquired a 
pluralist character. 

December 6 has changed it all—the nature of the 
Indian polity of course but also the nature of Indlan 
culture, even more the nature of Indian conceptions 
of religion and religiosity. Hinduism too has suffered 
a coup d'etat, a profound about-turn, an erosion of 
both substance and form. December 6 has dealt a 
mortal blow to a long-nurtured culture that has so 
often been described as a "way of life" (precisely 
the way democracy is described) in which the only 
religious forms were a whole variety of rituals, the 
chanting of mantras, the holding of a whole varlety 
of festivals and celebrations in which a unique 
interplay of very diverse and oten disparate streams 
of thought and erudition was brought to the people 
at large, the versatile spontaneity of it all, diverse 
voices getting submerged into one continuous 
exploration of the unknown. 

How far should one allow this undermining of a 
"great tradition"? And that in the name of religion? 
A large number of critical reactions to December 6 
have come from modern "secular' Hindus who 
neither understand Hinduism nor have any clear 
conception of secularism. They do not belong to the 
"great tradition"; they have been for so long 
allenated from it. Hence the accusation of "pseudo- 
secularism” by L.K. Advani is not by itself ill-placed. 
What is ill-placed is Advani's own conception of 
Hinduism which amounts to pseudo-Hinduism, a 
clear violation of the basic tenets of a tradition that 
is at bottom so humane, so pluralistic, so enormously 
anti-Semitic, clearly rejecting a centralising and 
homogenising (“unifying”) sectarianism. Advani's 
pseudo-Hinduism affirms precisely this other mode 
of sectarianism that genuine Hinduism has all along 
rejected. 


* 


BUT December 6 also represents something 
deeper—a power struggle within Hindu soclety. It 
has often been argued by those who have kept in 
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touch with the BJP leadership and the thinking in 
the RSS that the acceptance of the Mandir (Ram 
Janmabhoomi) platform emerged as a calculated 
reaction against Mandal (this refers to the federal 
Commission that recommended reservation in 
government Jobs to socially disadvantaged people). 

Those who interpret L.K. Advani's rath yatra by 
the BJP and everything that followed it as a mere 
effort to get more votes underestimate the fact that 
this reaction was more social than political. The 
MSS in particular has been dominated by upper 
caste Hindus and has had in more ways than one a 
"Brahminic" mission. It has been a mission to 
provide the Indian state with both a philosophy and 
a social purpose and enable it to acquire a strong 
and "hard" body to itself. 

Given this orientation, it is not surprising that at 
certain times the RSS preferred to back Indira 
Gandhi than the Jan Sangh or the BJP. It is also 
not surprising that it was not quite at ease with 
either the Jan Sangh joining the Janata coalition 
after the Emergency (though the RSS cadres were 
very active against the Emergency) or the later 
support extended by the BJP to the National Front 
Govemment or even the attempt by the BJP when it 
left the Janata Party in 1980 to project itself along 
secular and "Gandhlan socialist" lines. Even so, it 
had reconciled itself to the idea of complementary 
but distinct roles for the RSS and the BJP and was 
also looking forward to the BJP's rise to political 
power and to the running of governments—and 
ultimately the government at the Centre—as these 
would help provide conditions for carrying out its 
basic mission. 

What it could not take or swallow was the 
adoption of the Mandal Commission Report by the 
National Front Government which was till then 
supported by the BJP. This is when the pressure 
from the VHP on the hardliners in the BJP and RSS 
to ditch the National Front Government and move 
along a distinctly different path—broadly described 
as Hindutva—was mounted. For this the so-far 
dormant issue of constructing a Mandir at Ram 
Janmabhoomi at Ayodhya was rekindled, reviving 
the old memories of demolition of temples by the 
Moghul rulers. 

In short, the Mandir reaction to Mandal was no 
less than a Brahminic backlash against the lower 
and the backward castes. But it simultaneously 
became a backlash against the Muslims both 
because of the traditionally anti-Muslim stance of 
the RSS after the partition of India, now revived by 
the proposed building of the Mandir by removing the 
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Babri Masjid, and because of the politicians 
associated with the Mandal movement who had, 
sometimes overplaying their act, courted the support 
of the Muslims, particularly in UP and Delhi, as well 
as elsewhere. 

That the middle class reaction against the 
Mandal proposal came down particularly on the 
Dalits (the Scheduled Castes) made the backlash 
one of pitching the Brahminic and upper caste 
sections against the Dalits, the backward castes 
and the Muslims all together. The full play of this 
came out in the brutal killings in Bombay where the 
lower caste and slum-dwelling Hindus became as 
much targets of Shiv Sena assaults as were the 
Muslims. 

Brahminism by itself can be a very elevating, 
scholarly and even "otherworldly" pursuit. That is 
what it was supposed to. So is the "saffron" colour 
with its renunciatory message. That today all this 
has given way to a set of symbols bent upon 
undermining the essential pluralism and eclecticism 
of Indian society and of Hindulsm itself is, of 
course, a result of the evident failure of "secular" 
politics of the Congress party, and of other Opposition 
parties, many of whom have also nurtured communal 
and obscuranist elements. No less responsible is 
the thoroughly mindless fanaticism of segments of 
the Muslim leadership and the continuous growth of 
terrorism in various parts of the country which has 
also thrived on religious symbolism. 

It would be wholly erroneous to blame the Hindu 
fundamentalists alone for the growth of obscurantist 
politics in the country. And yet, if one were to meet 
the challenge of December 6, one must go into the 
social dynamics that lies behind the increasing 
tendency to use so-called "secular' politics for 
promoting sectarian and communal ends, a tendency 
that has today lent so much legitimacy to the 
movement branded as Hindutva. 


* 


DECEMBER 6 would not have sent the shock 
waves it has if it had been an isolated act of 
desecration, vandalism and fanaticism. However 
heinous the act of demolition of the Babri Masjid, it 
is not as if there have not been such other acts in 
the history of mankind. For some of us—and not 
just the Muslims of India and the world—it may be 
more than we can take but if we are to properly 
grasp the full import of the event, we need to ask 
how we allowed ourselves to be brought to this 
pass and we ought to do this by going beyond mere 
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fault-finding even of the most horrid kind such as 
the carefully planned desecration by sections of the 
Sangh Parivar (many of whom continue to defend— 
even rejoice at—the sacrilege commited by them, 
often with alacrity), the complicity of the leadership 
of the Centre, the neglect and apathy of the 
"secularists" and their being taken for a ride by 
false and fraudulent promises by the Kalyan Singh 
Government. 

The causes of the desecration may have to be 
found outside and beyond the collective neurosis of 
Hindutva that has afflicted the polity and the 
society. A more comprehensive understanding of 
the irresponsible drift of the “ship of state” and 
wanton undermining of the democratic pluralist 
order commited to a self-reliant polity and economy 
and its hijacking by both outsiders and insiders 
towards wholly new and alien directions is needed. 
These latter consist of colonising or recolonising the 
country based on the seductive chimera of a golden 
future through globalisation of not just the economy 
but the culture as a whole (on the one hand) and 
forcing it towards a monolithic "rashtra" through 
mind control and spread of a fear psychosis vis-a- 
vis the social and religious diversity of the country 
(on the other). We need to think of all this if we are 
to come to grips with the post-Hindutva polity and 
evolve a strategy to decisively deal with it. 

| have elsewhere laid out the picture of erosion of 
institutions, alienation and marginalisation of large 
sections of society, growing polarisation resulting in 
the phenomenon of “two Indias’, the build-up 
towards a theory that the poor are dispensable, a 
no less powerful build-up of the theory that “there is 
no alternative” to the dominant corporate capitalist 
model (the TINA hypothesis), the virtual end of a 
pluralist perspective on social and economic policy, 
the rise of a hegemonic thrust provided by the new 
version of the Bretton Woods institutions and the 
new model of a “world order” and, in and through 
all this, the growth of and preference for a 
hegemonic structure of both thinking and governing, 
undermining the complex interplay. of a civil soclety 
that had crystallised over centuries and paving the 
way for a new ideology of crypto-nationalism 
preached from a combination of the Pulpit, the 
Market, the University and the Electoral Machine. 
Through them all | have tried to propose the thesis 
of a fundamental loss of structure in the 
arrangements of both civil society and the state, a 
loss of structure that has gone hand in hand with 
the outburst of raw passion, violence and fanaticism 
based on hatred and contempt for the "Other", 
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producing a deep vacuum in civil society, a vacuum 
that is then used and abused by largely if not wholly 
new forces, the full understanding of which may 
continue to elude us for a long time to come. 


+ 


ONE way of comprehending these forces could be 
by seeing and understanding that we are being 
visited *by completely new visions, each of them 
meant to correct structural distortions and ideological 
constructs that are impeding progress towards a 
more stable and secure future, a future that is more 
rooted and in keeping with the Indian genius, at 
once more authentic and anchored in Indlan tradition 
and heritage and capable of reordering the whole 
national enterprise. In short, converting the count 
into something else. Something we have not kno 
so far or contemplated because we were hesitant to 
do so. This was because of the continuing hold of 
liberal values, the pseudo-secularism that had been 
ingrained in us and our incapacity to be hard- 
headed and put diverse segments of society, 
especially the minorities and the militants from 
recalcitrant regions like Punjab and Kashmir, Assam 
and the North-East, in their place. 

Such a vision of the future based on a new 
resurgence of nationalism is, interestingly, not 
counterposed against the advocacy of globalisation 
based on integration into a “world order’, a world 
marketplace and a world strategic and security fix 
that are being handed down to us from Western 
think-tanks. Nor does this vision leave any scope 
for or any expansion of spaces to civil society, 
indigenous cultures and traditions, our knowledge of 
ecology and our long nurtured expertise in things 
like land and water management. In fact the 
Westerners are being assured that the new economic . 
package—and its technological wherewithals—will 
continue in full form under the BJP. There is also a 
downplaying of things like swadeshi and resistance 
to multinationals. 

The fact is that neither the vision of globalisation 
nor the vision of Hindutva is based on any clear 
theory of social change that is rooted in our own 
history. Neither of them has emanated from the 
historical process that has been shaping over the 
last two hundred years or more. Both are 
unconcerned about existing parameters of human 
endeavour, available institutions, or any basic 
understanding of either structure or process, 
producing deep uncertaintly and anxiety about how 
things are likely to shape, a widespread feeling of 
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instability and, as far as the vast masses of people 
are concemed, little scope in the arrangements that 
are being envisaged for them and their children, the 
coming generations of the poor, the backward, the 
tribal and such others, the young mothers and the 
women left to fend for themselves. Traditional caste 
and tribal identities are being undermined while no 
new "civic" identities are being generated and 
nourished. 


© 


MEANWHILE, major efforts—institutional, ideological, 
moblilisational.—that were at work at the grassroots 
and in intellectual thinking for moving out of 
hegemonic structures and patterns of domination 
have been weakened, in parts undermined, and to a 
considerable extent delegitimised. One reason why 
these "movements" have failed to generate a truly 
alternative combination of theory and praxis and the 
reason Why "new visions" seem to be casting some 
spell on the middle class mind and large sections of 
the mass media may lie in what needs to be clearly 
grasped and boldly stated—the failure of major 
theoretical constructs (often called "paradigms") of 
historical change that have ruled the roost for a long 
time now. These range from modem science which 
lies at the root of the promise of the European 
Enlightenment, the modern state which was 
supposed to liberate the human spirit from both 
tradition and states of conflict that had for long held 
back the human potential from realising itself, class 
' and class consciousness which were supposed to 
deal with the inequities and injustices produced by 
the role of certain vested interests that had taken 
control of the state and through it the scientific and 


knowledge components of it and, In recent decades, 
the theoretical construct of “development”, principally 
economic development but social development as 
well, that was to catalyse the human urge to 
prosper and excel and accumulate through the 
mechanisms of the state and the market, in the 
process mobilising the high towers of modern 
science. 

Powerful as the grand theory and vision that 
emerged out of these various constructs was, it 
failed to provide the basis of social transformation, 
and of identity. Science got degenerated Into a 
monolithic, homogenising, elitist technological fix in 
the hands of a class of technocrats and experts and 
economists. The state became a corrupt bureaucratic 
enterprise which also failed to carry out its original 
mission of controlling strife and criminalilty. 

As for class and class consciousness, instead of 
steering the full dialectic of human history through 
the instrumentality of modern science and technology 
as had been envisaged by Marx, these got 
sidetracked into an apolitical vision of “development” 
which has been hijacked by a bloated and parasitic 
presence of a middle class (the only world class 
that there is) which, unwilling to stand the rigours 
and discipline of the diverse states that had 
assumed charge of post-colonial societies, has 
moved to accept globalisation as a way out against 
which the theorists of class conflict find themselves 
groping—if not already defeated by a powerful 
combination of the multinationals and the regimes in 
much the most of the formerly sociallst and Third 
World countries. 

This is the background of the present vacuum in 
which the forces of Hindutva are making a powerful 
dent in Indian polity. H 





Jvon Basu : Permanent Settlement in Bengal 
(Continued from page 24) 


immense potential for minor irrigation is being 
tapped. The economists tell us that the highest rate 
of growth in the whole of Indía, of value addition in 
agriculture during the last ten years, has been in 
Bengal which has surpassed Punjab on this indicator. 
All this does not add up to anything approaching a 
soclalist revolution: rather, it is a degree of 
stabilisation of the small peasant production and a 
guarantee of their basic livelihood. 

Lord Cornwallis believed that since the prosperity 
of the zamindars was bound up with that of their 
ryots they would, for the sake of their own interests, 
always look after the welfare of the ryots under 
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them. But his expectations were bellied. In records 
we find numerous letters, petitions, memoranda 
from collectors, judges, magistrates, missionaries 
about the zamindar! oppression. So, whatever the. 
theory and principle of'the Permanent Settlement 
might have been, the zamindars never relaxed their 
tyrannical hold over the ryots. This was borne out 
by the great renaissance figure Raja Rammohan 
Roy who, when called upon to record his evidence 
before a Committee of the Parliament, stated: 


when grain is abundant, and therefore, cheap, they are 
obliged to sell their whole produce to satsfy the demands 
of thelr landlords, and to subsist themselves by thelr own 
labour. .In short, such ts the melancholy of agricultural 
labourers, that it always gives me greatest pain to allude it. 

Nu 
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Swaraj on the Cross 
V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


W hen Tilak demanded ‘Swaraj is my birthright’, 
he would hardly have apprehended that Free 
India of his dream would be occupied by corporate 
armies under guise of investments and imports or 
that Delhis moghuls would surrender to Fund-Bank 
conditionalities fatalistically. Mahatma Gandhl, who 
shared the anguish of the lacerated lives of the rural 
millions, led the masses to militant unity and 
struggle for independence, beholding the brown 
rulers of Bharat and yuppie-type middle classes of 
towns and cities, would have gone on a fast unto 
death. But with one difference: now, he would, with 
unconcern, be allowed to die a swadeshi/ death! 

Jawaharlal, if he reincarnates, will be stunned to 
discover a different India ready to scuttle the 
fundamentals of self-reliance ‘and repudiate the 
strategy of a strong public sector base, willing to 
anathematise all socialistic goals and betray with 
Judas finesse, the Nehruvian vision and jettison 
India’s anti-imperialist and NAM stance, using the 
facility and felicity of double-speak diction like 
privatisation, market-friendliness, liberalisation, 
globalisation and what not. A new regime has come 
willing to genuflect bhaktifully before Dollar Almighty 
and the high priest in the White House! Indiraji, 
proud to unbend before US bully tactics and 
implementing an agenda of nationalising key 
industries, banks, insurance and coal, will, if back to 
life, be shocked at the sombre spectacle of 
dismantlement of the public sector, humiliation in 
foreign policy and nonentitisation within the NAM. 
More galling is the role of the International mendicant, 
getting Yankee-kicked over human rights record, 
Kashmir policy, space rocketry technology with 
Russian collaboration, and nuclear self-respect. 
Even Rajiv Gandhi's ghost, with the spirit of Bharat 
Mahan, would have protested against the intimidatory 
Super and Special 301 of the US Trade Law and 
interference with our sovereignty even on matters 
like despatch of goods to Cuba and trade with 
countries allergic to the US. 

Those who struggled for independence and 
played a creative role to build a brave new Bharat, if 





The author, a former Judge of the Supreme Court 
of India, is one of the leading champions of human 





rights in our country. 
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risen from the grave, will find a creamy layer in 
power addicted to the ‘West is best’ cult. The MNCs 
have drugged the Indian elite with Western pleasures 
and Bofors spin-offs—rather, Westoxication— 
abandoning all concern for the girl child instantly 
Killed on birth, the tribal maid sold in weekly fairs, 
the pariahs and panchamas drowned or driven out 
in the name of Development ( and the rural 
agrestics and urban shantie masses dismissed as 
non-persons. The Founding Fathers and freedom- 
fighters and the great architects of Bharat like 
Nehru and Patel would not have thought, even in 
their most pessimistic mood, that their successors 
in power who now ‘strut and fret the hour would 
make cash corruption and rigged election the most 
ubiquitous political industry. More tragic is the 
Nehrucidal reversal of socialist policy, foreign policy, 
nationalisation strategy and the creation of an 
egalitarian social order founded on self-reliance and 
the fighting creed of eradication of poverty. 

"The most unkindest cut of all' is this irreversible 
change, wrought by the Narasimha Rao rule within 
five years of the Nehru centenary. During that year, 
the whole nation, led by Delhi's Ceasars, quoted 
Nehru, praised him to the high heavens and painted 
hís words and deeds as the founding philosophy of 
Bharat. But today Nehru has been demonetised, 
the Jawahar passion for the socialist pattern has 
been struck out of the official lexicon. Antony's 
oration comes to mind: 

But yesterday the word of Caesar might 


Have stood against the world, now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 


* 


A requiem for swaraj in less than half a century is 
too treacherous, if true—and that Is the charge the 
silent masses, not the noisy Party mafia and the 
lapdog media, make. No institution of democracy is 
inow free, what with the strong post-modern winds 
of change blowing from Washington, the super- 
capital of the unipolar world; and vassalage Is writ in 
invisible ink where once Gandhi quietly sald: ‘Quit 
India’, and the Congress of then militantly gave the 
call to ‘do or die’. Today, Indian humanity is 
alienated from the blessings of Independence. The 
age of the Gandhians and Nehruvians is gone. 
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"That of sophisters, economists, and calculators, 
has succeeded’. The honest intellectuals, the 
disillusioned masses, the have-not children and 
terrorised Dalits and tribal sisters are dumb while 
the dominant mafia in politics and business, the 
bureaucracy, the police and the underworld are 
strident about privatisation alias predation, libera- 
lisation alias lawless exploitation, market friendliness, 
that is, pick-pocketing as a fundamental right of 
foreigners here, and globalisation which, in glorious 
newspeak diction, hides the fact that Gargantuan 
multinationals and cartels, facing recession at home, 
are being welcomed with garlands to invest, import, 
Inseminate our culture with violence, noxious 
pollution and the invisible terrorism of America Inc.! 
After the Union Carbide disaster and the warrant 
against Anderson remaining unexecuted, it is obvious 
that foreign corporations are beyond Indian Justice 
and jurisdiction and yet they play with the lives of 
the poor, with social control laws proving impotent! 

Development is now a dangerous word and 
spells doom to the weaker sector. ‘Progress’, 
through Pepsi-Coca Cola and other exploitative 
giants and native compradors, is hastening the 
process of recolonisation. But times will change; 
people will awake; farmers will agitate; Cargills will 
quit and the Bastille will break. Burke once said: 

Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the 
field ring with their importunate chink, whilst thousands of 
great cattle, reposed beneath the shadow of the British oak, 
chew the cud and are silent, pray do not imagine that those 
who make the noise are the only inhabitants of the fleki, 
that, of course, they are many in number, or that, after all, 
they are other than the litte, shrivelled, meagre, hopping, 
though loud and troublesome, insects of the hour. 

Do our parliamentarians realise the peril to the 
Indian people if foreign domination over our aviatlon 
industry, pharmaceutical production, agricultural 
development and environmental protection, controls 
our lives and if foreign firms from countries with 
military might and diplomatic threats occupy our 
economy? Please remember that even in the US 
the great cartels, with carnivorous appetite and 
profit hunger, contro! government rather than be 
controlled by it. 

No one has dealt with these matters more bluntly 
than Woodrow Wilson. 


During his first campaign for the Presidency he’ 


said: 

The masters of the government of the United States are the 
combined capitalists and manufacturers of the United 
States. . An 

It is written over every intimate page of the record of 
Congress, rt is written all through the history of conferences 
at the White House, that the suggestions of economic 
policy have come from one source, not from many 


sources The government of the United States at present 

18 & foster child of the special interests. 

(Amenca, Inc. by Morton Mintz and Jerry S Cohen, page 

Today, after Reagen and Bush and during the 
Clinton era stung by market recession, the industrial 
giants are dead set to exploit us and Manmohan—a 
man with spotless integrity—offers our market as a 
gift. 
The future will Impeach the present rulers and 
when a radical restoration of the value-set our 
Founding Deed had inscribed on January 26, 1950 
takes place, some Indian Edmund Burke may (as 
J.P. Narayan in ill-health mildly did) rise to say: 

! Impeach him in the name of the people of India, whose 

rights he has trodden under foot, and whose country he has 

turned into a dasert Lastly, in the name of human nature 
itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name of every age, 

in the name of avery rank, | Impeach the common enemy 

and oppressor of alll 

This is all futurology of which Gandhiji had a 
premonition when he was asked for a message 
when Indian Independence was dawning. Mahatmaii 
quietly said: ‘| have run dry.’ Fortysix years later, hls 
feeble voice is echoed everywhere in the provinces, 
hills and valleys amidst security scams, lawless 
denationalisation and entry of private corporations 
and foreign banks with dubious credentials. 

Will our legislative sovereignty be surrendered 
under pressure and nationalisation of banks, 
Insurance, air travel and even basic industries be 
abandoned to placate Clinton and Capitol Hill? 
What a fall, my countrymen! | conclude with Dr 
Ambedkars intriguing speculation and prophetic 
worry when he told the Constituent Assembly in his 


final address: 
But my mind [s so full of the future of our country that | feel | 
ought to take this occasion to give expression to some of 
my reflections thereon. On 26th January, 1950, India will be 
an independent country (Cheers) What would happen to 
her independence? Will she maintein her independence or 
will she lose It again? 


The point is that she once lost the independence she had 
Will she lose it a second time? It is this thought which 
makes me most anxious for the future What perturbs me 
greatly is the fact that not only has Indla once before lost 
her independence, but she lost it by the infidelity and 
treachery of some of her own people 


* 


WILL Dunkel be signed under Yankee diktat? Will 
the law of patents be rewritten to order? No drinking 
water for tens of thousands of villages! But the 
North Block is busy about import of scotch for five- 
star consumers! Look at the inhuman scenario 
realistically painted by Usha Hai, with none to 
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protest. Let me quote her: 


As Macdonaids, Coca Cola, Tobleron and Mars chocolates, 
Cargill seeds and all the goodies of the West flood the 
indian market, as multinatonals move in and economic 
liberalisation has cash boxes tinkling, my heart cries for the 
liberalisation's forsaken child. 

He was 14 or maybe 15 He had no legs, so he dragged 
himself on his hands, his bare bottom scrapping the tarred 
road of New Delhi Palnfuily he hauled himself between 
cars at the traffic junction as dust and pofluton choked an 
early winter twillght 

Maruti 1000s, slinky Mercedez and three-wheelers, carrying 
the crty’s upper crust, rolled past largely oblivious But 
compelled to stop by the traffic light, some did lower the 
windows of their alr-conditioned cars. 


Another day, another traffic light, it was another teenager. 
He was suffering from a terrible skm disease caused by a 
deficiency Instead of being given medical care and food he 
was made to stand naked to evoke the kind of pity which 
opens purse strings. 

For several weeks a man with a shrivelled stump of an arm, 
hanging out of his shirt, has been dangling his infirmity 
before cars In a desperate bid to pick up a few rupess for 
those who will determine if he has eamed enough to get a 
night meal. 

Last year at the height of winter when everyone was 
wearing a sweater plus a coat a man who had no legs was 
left naked to beg with a loin cloth to protect him. Even when 





a shirt was given, he was stripped of it and made to beg 
again at another intersection. 

India's market economy had left these dregs of humanity 
untouched The Bill to make beggars responsible citizens 
was gathering dust in some bureaucrat’s shelf in Shastri 
Bhavan it did not merit the attention of those opening up 
incha’s market economy. But the parasites who thrive by 


peddling human misery were making their pile as Imported 
cars rolled past and overfed kids munched on joint-venture 
chocolates. 

(Inkan Express, October 27, 1993 at p. 10) 


NEP 'red in tooth and claw' indeed! 

How come Narasimha Rao, with a long nationalist 
tradition and experience under a socialist 
Constitution, suffers from amnesia on his ascent to 
the high office of the Prime Minister? Is it a riddle 
wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma? Why 
should Bharat be a soft state? Dear Narasimha 
Rao, see the writing on the wall. The people must 
and will rise when they realise their united power. 
Humans matter, not dollars and marks and yen for 
yen. Victor Hugo's words are a caveat: 


There is one thing stronger than all the armies in the world: 
and that is an idea whose time has come. 


The Indian people's demand for social justice Is 
the militant idea that struggles to be born. B 


Timely Documents in the Current Context 
NEW FROM THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FOR HOUSING RIGHTS (NCHR) 


1. DRAFT PEOPLE'S BILL OF HOUSING RIGHTS—A Proposed Constitutional Amendment to make 
adequate housing a Fundamental Right, and a detailed *Housing Righte Bill" to give that teeth. 

Released in July 1992 after a six year process of workshops, consultations and discussions in many parts of the country, 
at all levels from the village and basti to the national, and among many sections of society, the Housing Rights Bill attempts 
to give concrete form to the People's Bill of Housing Rights that was envisioned when the NCHR was set up In July-August 
1986. It has been drafted by a Legal Working Group set up by the NCHR, with Justice V.R. Krishna Iyer as the Chairperson 
and Justice P.S. Poti as the Chief Draftsperson, and with members coming from many different backgrounds. 

The document released is the first public draft, and is released towards generating a further round of all-India debate of 
this important people's issue, especially in the current context, and towards critical examination, of the draft before 
submission to Parliament as a PEOPLE'S BILL. The first rouud of feedback to the NCHR is requested by the end of this 
year. 
26 pp, English, Rs 30/US $ 6 per copy, plus post and packaging. Subsidised version available to genuine individual 
activists, students, small non-funded organisations, etc. Other language versions, and popular booklets, under preparation. 
Write to enquire. 

2. Sapping India—SAPPING THE INDIAN PEOPLE: The Impact of the IMF Structural Adjustment Package 
on Housing and Living Conditions in India. 

A 64 page, heavily-illustrated booklet, full of tables. The NCHR lays out why and how housing and living conditions are 
being severely affected by the current economic policies--and how this particular process is serving to severely sap the 
economic, social and political life of local communities and of the country as a whole. And therefore why this aspect requires 
special attention. 

Rs 15/ US $ 5, plus post and packaging. Subsidised version available, as above. Write to enquire. 


Available From: 
NCHR Campaign Secretariat, 
Flat 117 Bldg no 8, Dr Baliga Nagar, Jasmine Mill Road, Mahim (East), 
Bombay 400 017, India 
Also available from regional contact addresses—write to enquire. 
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MAKING CONTROLS 
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A Fascinating Study of 
Fundamentalisms 


I.K. GUJRAL 


T he American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
with the financial support from John D. & 
Catherine T. Macarthur Foundation, has sponsored 
a very fascinating study about the global spread of 
fundamentalisms. Some 150 scholars have by now 
authored three of the six projected volumes: The 
Fundamentalisms Observed; The Fundamentaalisms 
and Society; and The Fundamentalisms and State. 
The core group comprises of a Sikh political 
scientist, a Shia legal expert, an Egyptian historian 
and an American feminist. 

A media review says: 

Together, various authors have analysed fundamentalist 

groups that are often at odd with one another but unified In 

ther pursuit of political power Usually (thier quest) ts 

peaceful, but occasionally their ‘fight-back' philosophy 

leads to riots, terronsm and death 

Since 

..averything in the fundamentalists’ world is We versus 

Them, god versus Satan, Black versus White...to be 

persecuted or spoken against is a sign (that) they have the 

Truth... 

It Is interesting to note—though sadly—that 

. in the tumult of india, half a world away, hundreds of 

Muslims and Hindus de during the week of riots, when a 

sacred mosque is destroyed .. 


The scholastic team believes that such riots or 
be it the Rescue protest and picketting of the 
abortion clinics, “both are tied to fundamentalism, 
one of the world’s fastest-growing religious 
movements”. All such movements, despite thelr 
inter-se differences, “want to change society, and 
they believe (that) that and they alone have the 
answer...”. Even while all these religious zealots 
“emphasise non-violence” they can always find an 
escape hatch: 

a statement in a holy bock, a teaching of a guru (that may 

say) when the faith. Itself is under moral attack, one must 

pick up the sword.... 

And when they do so they frequently make 
headlines “to cause excitement and encourage 
irrationality”. The examples are several: 

Radical religious Zionists who have pushed for (territonal) 

expansion; Islamic groups in Egypt, whose disciples were 


The author, a prominent political figure, was the 


Minister for External Affairs in the National Front 
Government (1989-90). 





convicted (some were recently executed) or tryping to 

topple the Govemmant ... 

A disturbed opinion in the United States was 
blaming a blind Mullah—Sheikh Omar Abdul 
Rehman—for his preachings that may have caused 
the World Trade Centre explosions. The Adminis- 
tration has thought it expedient to arrest him on 
charge of making a mis-declaration in the immigration 
visa application that may result in his expulsion 
from the country. 

Prof Marty, Director of the study, has told the 
media that a lot of motivational resemblance between 
these activities and those of the 

. Vishwa Hindu Parishad, the cultural arm of the Hindu 


nationalist party, tied to the destruction of Muslim mosque 

and nots last December.. 

He added: 

Fundamentalism is one of the world's two fastest growing 

religious movements—(the other is pentecostalism)-—(that) 

thrive in turbulent times. an the midst of upheaval. when the 
regular regime can't fulfil thelr promises, funadmentalisms 
have great opportunities. they make promises and they fill 

the void . 

As often seen, the fundamentalists are "...very 
savvy politically...they are shrewd observers and 
imitators of secular politicians...". Even when their 
messages are obscurantist and outdated "they 
think modem communications and technology are 
perfectly fine to be manipulated for the glory of 
(their) God....". 


* 


IT is important to differentiate between the 


fundamentalists and the religious cults. 
.. A cult usually anses around one chistmatic figure or 
family...and the cultists tend to be apocalyptic (who say), 
we aro in crisis, we are the chosen and the end is coming. 
But the 
. fundamentalists are not focussed on tomorrow as the end 
of the world, they want to rebuild society In the image of a 
sacred Nation or a homeland. 
Even while 
the funadamentailsts may not share a religious doctrine, 
they seek to create a world that fits one profile: it is 
patriarchal or ant-feminist, so God ts always male and the 
man in the family ts the ultimate authority, it is anti- 
pluralistic, anti-liberal, so freedom only makes sense In the 
context of sacred. . 
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The fundamentalists 

..heed scapegoats.. an opposition a foil...personification 

of a force coming on all the time, so they are fighting 

against a world operated by rational principles whether that 

Is market economy, human rights...or a Government that 

accepts the separation of religion and politics... 

The fundamentalists are always “averse to any 
compromise” since they believe that “if we give up 
anything, we'll lose everything...so for them there 
are no negotiations...”. 

What has the future in store for them and the 
rest of the society? Prof. Appleby—a coordinator of 


the team—predicted that 
the fundamentalists’ hardline athtude will shake the world In 
upcoming decades. They are going to ripping up 
Governments. They will win some Governments. They wili 
change some Constitutions. There will be a lot of turmoil . 
But apart from this study one notices that such a 


A Demolition Pre-Planned 

Death, Destruction, Displacement 
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Published by : 
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prospect is already horrifying even for a conservative 
regime like the one in Saudi Arabia. Perhaps in 
panic some leading members of its ruling elite went 
to the extent of recently inviting a leading Egyptian 
Marxist, Lufti Al Koull, to deliver serles of lectures. 
He told a highly placed audience—that included the 
Crown Prince Abdullah Ibn Abdulaziz and other 
members of the Royal family that "worldly values 
beyond islam should be components of contem- 
porary Arab culture". While he pleaded that "there 
are elements of Arab civilisation that lie outside 
Islam...", a zealot from the audience cried: "Mr Lufti 
repent to God." But he was shouted down by others 
in the audience. 

Here it must be understood that traditionalism is 
not a synonym of fundamentalism. 

..Slnce militant Islam (ists) not only denounces Arab 

nationalism but (also) demand that good Muslims—above 

all, the Saud! Government—should renounce all contacts 
with the world of Ideas... 

As an editorial in the Middle East International 
said: 

.. the Saudi Royals see this as a threat, not only to their 

own position but to all hopes that the Arab and Muslim 

world will ever be able to match the power and achievements 

of the West 

Such a prospect also galls them since they see 
that 

. iran, while attempting to undermine them by denouncing 

thelr moderation and softness towards the West, is (itself) 

trying to rebuild its economy with Western help . . 

Yousseff M. Ibrahim writing recently in The New 
York Times, pointed out that 

The phenomenon of questioning the motives, aims and 
methods was evident this winter in the Cairo Book Fair, 
where terrorism and fundamentalism were topics of multiple 
debates and round tables, and where Islamists often found 
themselves on the defensive. 

Obviously, the identity debate has come to 
acquire a lot of attention. Prof Hamad Al Turki of 
the King Saud Unviersity pertinently says: 

. The cnsis we live in is a vicious struggle between 

Individuals, organised groups and Arab regimes over the 

answers to fateful questions that deal with ‘who we are. are 

we Muslims? Are we Arab nationalists? Or are we ail of 
this, or parts of it?” 

This, in no way, implies that any consensus has 
emerged. But two important issues are drawing a 
great deal of discussion: one, of course, being the 
relationship of the Arab regimes with the West 
(described as evil) that brings in the issue of religion 
and culture; and two, whether the pluralistic Western 
values were an attack against their religion. A 
learned Professor of Theology in Jeddah University, 
Sheikh Abdullah Bin Biyah, has argued that “the 
notion that majority should rule and the notion of the 
political party are all Western notions...”. E 
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Kashmir: The Quest for Independence 
AMHIK SINGH 


hould J&K have gone with India, Pakistan or 

been an independent state? This was a live 
issue even in 1947. If Maharaja Hari Singh did not 
opt to go with India or Pakistan, one reason might 
have been, as is generally believed, that he was 
indecisive. An equally important reason was that he 
as well as a large number of people in that state 
seriously entertained the notion that once the British 
leave, Kashmir should be independent. 

Maharaja Hari Singh had himself entertained this 
notion. Sheikh Abdullah was a little more realistic 
insofar as he recognised that his first priority was to 
seek release from the iron control of the Maharaja 
and this particular aspect of independence could be 
taken up a little later. That is why it was after the 
Maharaja had been made to abdicate that the 
Sheikh started talking of an independent Kashmir. It 
is not possible to go into details in regard to how the 
idea was put forward tentatively, then projected 
seriously and ultimately led to the ousting of Sheikh 
Abdullah from power in 1953. 

In Pakistan too this proposition did come up for 
discussion in 1947. In his detailed article in the 
Frontline of November 19, 1993, A.G. Noorani has 
given details as to the kind of discussions that were 
then held in that country in regard to J&K becoming 
an independent state. In India this idea was 
regarded with horror and that is why Sheikh 
Abdullah was ousted from power. In Pakistan too it 


“was regarded with equal horror but then, as far as 


Pakistan was concerned, there was no occasion for 
her attitude to be made public or formal. 

That happened much later, more or less as a 
prelude to what has been happening currently. 
When the 1965 fighting did not lead to what was 
anticipated, the question arose: what next? It was in 
that background that the JKLF which had existed on 
paper for sometime was given closer attention than 
before and helped in a variety of ways. For about 
two decades, this particular outfit received extensive 
patronage from Pakistan. 


The author, who spent a life-time as an educationist, 
is a former Vice-Chancellor of the Punjabi University 
and an author of several books on education. He is 


also the long-time Editor of the Indian Book 
Chronicle. 
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During this period, fundamentalism was growing 
apace in Kashmir. Apart from Jagmohan’s book 
there is enough documentation available to provide 
the requisite evidence and it should not be necessary 
to repeat it here. The turning-point, however, came 
when Sheikh Abdullah died in 1983. As long as he 
was around, he knew how to handle his people and 
he did it superbly. In terms of political skills, he was 
not only unmatched, he was simply outstanding. 
The way he dominated that State for almost five 
decades bespeaks political sophistication of the 
highest order. 

Things started changing after his death. And 
within five years they have, changed to thís extent 
that while, at one point, the bulk of the people were 
for India, now they have become anti-India. Some 
people would question the statement whether people 
were genuinely pro-India. As long as Sheikh Abdullah 
was around, one can presume that that was so. 
Once he had gone, the situation began to change. 

His son and successor did not have that kind of 
competence and political astuteness which would 
have prevented the people from turning hostile to 
India. Whatever he could not accomplish was 
accomplished by Indira Gandhi in the manner in 
which she handled that difficult State. Between the 
two of them, Farooq Abdullah and Indira Gandhi, 
they more or less made sure that the people got 
alienated from India. The situation during the last 
few years has brought this fact in the open and 
given it that militant edge which has led to so much 
killing and bloodshed. 


EVEN though the JKLF was a politically friendly 
group, Pakistan did not wish to tae any chances. 
Therefore, Pakistan patronised and promoted the 
Hizbul Mujahideen and a large number of other 
splinter groups also. Numerically speaking, these 
are about a hundred but in actual effect the two 
prominent groups are the JKLF and the Hizbul 
Mujahideen. Other groups are also occasionally 
used, and armed and manipulated as and when 
found convenient. Broadly speaking, the people of 
Kashmir are divided into these two main ideologies. 
The JKLF does not wish to go either with India or 
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with Pakistan but stands for independence. But the 
Hizbul groups want to go with Pakistan. 

To start with, both groups were helped by 
Pakistan but not in a lavish manner. Till Jagmohan 
appeared on the scene, the state was in the 
process of withering away. Through his exertion, 
and organising ability, he was able to stem the tide 
of militancy in a manner of speaking. But then, 
guided by certain ideological predilections, he started 
stumbling. In any case, hostility to him as a person 
was as much a factor as some of the mistakes that 
he made. Nonetheless, looking back, it is possible 
to see that it was on the foundation laid by him that 
further consolidation could take place. Figures in 
regard to the people crossing the border, entry of 
arms into J&K, arrests of militants and all such 
details point to one thing. By 1991 the tide had 
begun to turn. 

All this while, the two scenarios, independence of 
the Valley and accession to Pakistan, were the two 
items on the agenda. Continued accession to India 
was ruled out. In fact the tomb of Sheikh Abdullah 
had to be guarded against desecration. He was the 
man who was seen to have been the architect of 
Kashmir's accession to India. In the era that began 
in 1990, this single act was regarded as an act of 
supreme folly, even betrayal. No wonder he was 
absued, derided, scandilised and what not. it was 
clear to most people that but for the kind of lead 
given by Sheikh Abdullah, J&K would not have 
acceded to India. It may be recalled that one crucial 
reason why the Muslims of Kashmir acceded to 
India in October 1947 was the fact that the National 
Conference was most definitely for such a step. 

Within the first few weeks of the partition on 
August 15, 1947, several leading political leaders of 
the National Conference, including Mohammad 
Sadiq, had gone to Lahore and explored the 
possibility of some kind of an arrangement with 
Pakistan whereby J&K could be independent. That 
proposition was not agreed to. When they returned 
empty-handed from Lahore, it was clear to the 
National Conference that the dream of independence 
could not be realised. | 

What to do in that situation? Everyone was 
looking for an answer. With the tribal attack on 
Kashmir, master-minded as it was by the 
Government of Pakistan, the situation underwent a 
qualitative change. It was in that context that J&K 
acceded to India with the full and unqualified 
support of Sheikh Abdullah. 

There is also an additional reason which must 
never be lost sight of. Sheikh Abdullah's perception 
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of things before 1947 was that while power was 
excercised in the State by the ruler, his chief 
instruments were either Punjabi Muslims or Punjabi 
Hindus. A few of the local Dogras were also a part 
of this set-up but mostly at the junior level. The 
Kashmiri Muslims were hardly anywhere in the 
picture. Proud as he was of his heritage and his 
identity, this bothered him a great deal. 

Being governed by Punjabi Muslims was 
something that the Sheikh could not accept. It 
would have amounted to replacing one set of rulers 
with another. What he wanted was that the Kashmiris 
should be able to control their own destiny and rule 
their own State. This was his dream. But it was a 
dream which could not be fulfilled for reasons 
beyond his control. 

Had Pakistan agreed to Kashmir remaining 
independent, the problem would have been greatly 
simplified. To say that it would have been solved 
would be,to claim too much. Once access to 
Kashmir had been granted to India by a last minute 
change in the Boundary Award given by Radcliffe 
more or less through the intervention of Lord 
Mountbatten, India would not have accepted this 
decision unquestioningly. This is not to suggest that 
India would have mounted a military campaign as 
Pakistan did; this point need not be stretched too 
far, however. Furthermore, the Maharaja too might 
have displayed his proverbial indecision even in 
respect of opting to be independent. What emerges 
from all these details is that independence for 
Kashmir was never far from the agenda all this 
time. In a sense, Sheikh Abdullah was for it and so 
were his colleagues though he was not particularly 
decisive. And then when the tribal attack came, a 
decision had to be made and was made. And that 
was to accede to India. 


ONE other thing needs to be mentioned at this 
stage. When Sheikh Abdullah thought of 
independence for his state, he did not think 
particularly -either of Jammu or of Ladakh or the 
other areas which had a distinct ethnic identity of 
their own. He was aware of his own identity as a 
Kashmiri. Indeed he was so committed to it that he 
thought of the future of Kashmir only In terms of the 
Valley and not of the various other regions, including 
Gilgt and so on. They too had, an identity and a 
history of their own. How the State came to be 
constituted in a particular way was partly a matter 
of history and partly of expediency. The whole of it 
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was never one distinct, cultural unit. This unique 
distinction belonged only to the Valley; incidentally 
the most populous region of the State. Since he 


~ hailed from the Valley, he looked at things in terms 


of his own background and commitments and did 
not think very much beyond it. 

The issue, however, got forced after the tribal 
attack and the fighting that took place in the year or 
more that followed. When the matter was agitated 
before the UN and ultimately a ceasefire was 
agreed to, Sheikh Abdullah saw to it that the 
ceasefire was enforced at a point of time when no 
part of the Valley remained under Pakistan's control 
and it was only the Punjabi-speaking parts of 
Kashmir which were left with Pakistan. Once again 
there is ample evidence available to prove this 
point. What needs to be both underlined and 
understood is the fact that the Sheikh was acutely 
aware of the ethnic dimension of the problem. 

Not many people realise that the ethnic dimension 
of the Kashmir problem is as important as the 
religious dimension. In terms of religion, the Muslims 
are in a majority both in Pakistan and Kashmir. But 
in Pakistan, the bulk of them are Punjabi and are 
ethnically and culturally different from the Muslims 
of Kashmir. It is not possible to elaborate this point 
except to refer to the manner in which the ceasefire 
line had been agreed to. 

The Sheikh more or less made it sure that even if 
the ceasefire line was not favourable in military 
terms, it was favourable in ethnic terms. 

To put no more gloss on it, the Sheikh was a 
Kashmiri patriot to the fingertips on his being. This 
comes through convincingly not only from his 
autobiography which is now available in an abridged 
form in English but also from a dispassionate study 
of his political career. Whatever else he might be 
faulted with, he cannot be blamed for being untrue 
to the soil from which he came. 

In fact one can further say that Sheikh Abdullah 
could have been a key figure on the Indian political 
landscape, more particularly in the second half of 
his career, had he not chosen to stand by his 
commitment to the Valley. There is something 
ironical therefore when, during the last few years, 
he has been projected by some people as anti- 
patriotic. To a substantial extent, this is a comment 
on how things have become topsy-turvy in Kashmir. 


IV 


TO come back to the starting point: can Kashmir 
become indepedent? For the last few years, this is 
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precisely what has been projected insistently. But 
one thing has become clear during this phase of 
militancy. India is determined to stay in J & K and is 
prepared to pay any price. After an initial setback of 
more than a year or so, India has recovered her 
position. Today she holds the land though the 
people are against her. Of this there should be no 
doubt. 

In order to hold on the land large-scale security 
operations have been mounted. By and large those 
have been successful and militancy has been 
contained Some people claim that the security 
forces have got the upper hand. Whether this is so 
or not, this much is definite that on the whole the 
security forces have given evidence of considerable 
staying power and remarkable capacity to go on the 
offensive, as and when required. 

But at what cost? The people are alienated. 
What is worse, large-scale human rights violations 
have been committed and continue to be committed. 
In fact since the beginning of 1993 these violations 
have become decidedly counter-productive. By the 
end of 1992, it had become clear to most people 
that Indian forces could not be thrown out. To some 
extent, therefore, some people had begun to feel 
that continued militancy was not likely to succeed. 

What has kept militancy going, however, is the 
manner in which excesses continue to be committed. 
Each one of them feeds the feeling of anger and 
helplessness which the common people in the 
Valley have. 

Is that the way to win friends? Can India win 
friends by being ruthless and vindictive? The BSF in 
particular has been guilty of all kinds of violations of 
human rights though the army mercifully has 
conducted itself as a disciplined force. To put it 
somewhat strongly, what has given a long lease of 
life to militancy has been the manner in which the 
security forces have, on innumerable occasions, hit 
out at random, committed arson and murder when 
what was called for was a restrained and effective 
use of force.‘ 

Another factor which without question weakened 
the functioning of the State was its Inability to 
administer the State in a civilised and orderly way. 
Rules continue to be violated all the time and no 
one questions this fact. Even such an obvious and 
simple thing as the existence of a grievance 
redressal machinery at any level does not exist. 

Grievances, arise for two reasons. One, because 
the state as an organisation which ensures order 
and justice does not exist. And secondly, because 
the security forces commit excesses all the time. 
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Therefore, crises to blow up every now and then 
and add to tension and alienation. 

The administration (largely controlled by Delhi) 
failed to see through the game being played in 
1992-93. In certain cases, the Administration played 
into the hands of the ISI. For instance, at one stage 
a large number of militants connected with the JKLF 
were caught. The general impression was that the 
State administration was being efficient whereas 
the fact of the matter was that the Hizbul was 
feeding the intelligence sources with information 
about the activities of the JKLF. The militants 
connected with this group were being arrested one 
by one; and that was exactly the game. The ISI 
wanted the JKLF to be decimated and that is 
precisely what happened. Nonetheless, the JKLF 
has continued to be popular. 

Hardly any attention was paid to the toning up of 

the administration. Some cases of corruption which 
were unearthed in 1993 had actually occurred a 
couple of years earlier. But such was the lack of 
vigilance that nobody took notice of what was 
happening. There is a good deal more to be said in 
this behalf but to do so would not help the basic 
political situation being defined more clearly. 
. That situation may be defined briefly in this way. 
It has become clear to militants as also to everyone 
else that it is necessary to put an end to the rule of 
the gun. Indiscriminate killing has led to those 
inevitable evils which are an inseparable part of 
insurrection anywhere. Anti-social elements 
penetrate the patriotic outfits and begin to play their 
nefarious games. A kind of revulsion therefore set 
in against unending militancy. That was somewhere 
In 1993. 

People wanted a change in the situation but they 
did not know how to go about it. Over the years, 
political leadership had virtually got extinguished. 
Meanwhile, a new kind of leadership had arísen. 
The Indian government was, however, was not 
prepared to come to terms with this new leadership, 
nor did it know how to identify it. [t was still banking 
upon the old leadership but that was a total 
misreading of the situation. 

One thing should be understood clearly. The 
preceding half decade has been a period of 
profound turmoil in the Valley. Old norms broke 
down and so did old values. At one time the people 
from Kashmir where looked upon as passive, 
lacking in initiative and guts and prepared to put up 
with endless privation. But when the storm broke, it 
swept everything aside. This was, however, possible 
only with the rise of a new, militant leadership and 
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the Valley did throw up that kind of leadership. 

Not only hundreds but thousands of people laid 
down their lives. A substantial number of them have 
given evidence of resourcefulness, qualities of 
leadership, the capacity to plan for all kinds of 
contingencies and to take risks. Those who do not 
know need to be told that a whole new mythology of 
political struggle and sacrifice has been born in that 
Valley. 

Scores of new heroes have emerged. Some of 
them died fighting, others are still fighting and there 
are legends in circulation about each of them. In 
brief, the entire fabric of the Muslim society in the 
Valley has been tom asunder. (With the Kashmir 
Pandits having had to leave, nothing else was 
possible.) 

If anyone from the old leadership has survived, it 
would be more or less a miracle. 

To put it no more strongly, unless the full import 
of this new movement is understood, nobody would - 
be in a position to work out a new future for the 
Valley. Things would never again be what they 
were. But what precisely should be the contours of 
the new set-up is something that is not clear to 
anyone at the policy-making level in India. Most of 
them were still talking in terms of old perceptions. 


V 


WHILE it is difficult to say with any degree of 
precision as to which group is stronger and more 
representative of public opinion, this much is more 
or less definite: the general sentiment is in favour of 
independence. Those who have a fundamentalist 
outlook or are acting at the behest of the ISI 
certainly do not belong to this school of thought. To 
put it another way, Hizbul is a strong force partly 
because it is well organised and largely because it 
is very well armed. But in terms of public 
acceptability, the JKLF is distinctly ahead of all 
other groups. 

The JKLF, however, will not be able to carry the 
day in the current situation. People are afraid of the 
gun. Therefore, they do not speak out. Nor is there, 
an occasion for them to do so. The political process 
has come to a stop. Feeble attempts have been 
made to restart the political process but given the 
complexity of the situation, no initiative taken so far 
has worked nor is it likely to work. 

India is caught in a cleft. The political process 
can work provided India is prepared to accommodate 
the Kashmiri sentiment. But there are two hurdles 


to be overcome. One is the devitalisation of the . 
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Congress party and is consequent emasculatlon as 
an agent of change. The other is the aggressive 
., posture of the BJP which Is not at all prepared to 
~“ compromise with the sentiment in Kashmir. Were 
the BJP to have its way, war with Pakistan would 
become almost inevitable and the issue, more likely 
than not, would be the future of Kashmir. 

As to Pakistan, each political party feels so 
strongly about this issue that no one would have the 
courage even to bring down the temperature. In 
other words, the domestic situation of Pakistan is 
as much of a factor in regard to the resolution of the 
Kashmir problem as is the domestic situation in 
India. 

Meanwhile, what is happening to the people of 
Kashmir? As anyone can see, they are suffering. 
Equally tragic, they are likely to continue to suffer. 
One opinion heard quite often in Kashmir is that 
, Pakistan would fight India to the last Kashmiri. The 
* point of this remark is that as far as Pakistan is 
concemed, she would and she can keep the 
cauldron boiling for as long as she wishes to. As far 
as India is concerned, while she would be prepared 
to reach a settlement, she would meanwhile hold on 
to Kashmir. In this process, it is the people of 
Kashmir who are suffering and there appears to be 
no end to their suffering. 

If the people of Kashmir want to be independent, 
as they undoubtedly wish to and as they are entitled 
to, there is one prerequisite for their independence. 
That is that both India and Pakistan, and possibly 
the UN also, must guarantee the fact that neither 
India nor Pakistan would subvert the independence 
of Kashmir. . 

Would both these countries accept such an 
arrangement? Divisions between the two are so 
deep-rooted that it would require statesmanship of 
the highest order in both countries for such a thing 
to come to pass. When in 1972 it was proposed to 
Bhutto that the ceasefire line might became the 
permanent boundary between the two countries, he 
did not dispute the cogency or the rationality of the 
proposal but he took the position that he could sell it 
to his country in that situation after the division of 
Pakistan into two different countries. 

Was he right In saying this? He was right but 
what he stated was tactical rather than truthful. As 
soon as he went back after the visit to Shimla, he 
started talking in a tone opposite to the one he had 
» adopted in Shimla. 

While this is a cofnment on the character of a 
populist and a politician, the truth of the matter is 
that Pakistan is much too emotionally involved In 
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the future of Kashmir to sit back and watch Kashmir 
become independent. This is not to suggest that 
India is prepared to see Kashmir become 
independent either. 

One can, however, visualise a situation when, 
after some years, India might adopt a relaxed 
attitude and agree to Kashmir becoming independent, 
more or less on the Bhutan model. But Pakistan is 
not at any stage likely to agree to any arrangement 
which falls short of total absorption into Pakistan. 
To say, therefore, that the people of Kashmir are 
destined of suffer, and suffer mercilessly for years 
to come, would not be a plece of exaggeration. 
Instead it would be a recognition of the painful 
reality that Kashmir is today. 

Kashmir can be the Switzerland of Asia without 
question provided both these countries do not 
compete with each for the control of the Valley. 
Instead they should agree that Kashmir can be left 
to herself and it would not really matter. For such a 
devoutly wished for consummation to occur, both 
countries would have to be sure of themselves. 
Equally important, they would have to have a clear 
sense of the direction in which they wish to go. Do 
we see any such thing on the horizon? E 


Kashmir : The Pak Stand 


..By the very tenets.of the so-called two- 
nation theory—which forms the ideological 
platform for the existence of Pakistan— 
Kashmir with its Muslim majority population 
contiguously located must belong to the 
state of Pakistan. This is precisely the 
reason why the Pakistan authorities are 
dead set against the JKLF which wants 
independence for Kashmir; because, any 
acquiescence to the demand for independence 
of Kashmir would be a body-blow on the 


two-nation theory. Further, the right of 
Kashmiris as a distinct ethnic group to 
independence, is a matter of utmost threat 
for the very integrity of Pakistan. Once the 


Kashmiri people are allowed to be 
independent because of a distinct ethnic 
identity, how could the claims of the 
Baluchis, the Sindhis and the Pakhtoons be 
denied? And if that is permitted to happen, 
Pakistan will be reduced to a bloated Punjabi 
Suba, and nothing more... 


Nikhil Chakravartty 
(“Kashmir Crisis”, Mainstream, September 5, 1992) 
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. Hindutva and Constitutional Amendment 


K.G. KANNABIRAN 


So also it is for us who happen to be in a majority to think 
about what the minorities feel and how we in their position 
would feel if we were treated In the manner in which they 
are treated. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


y the Eightieth Constitutional Amendment we 
are declaring as part of the Fundamental 
Rights Chapter that ine Indian State shall have 
equal respect for all religions. By another provision 
in the same chapter Parliament is empowered to 
pass a law which may provide for banning an 


. association or a body of individuals who denigrate 


any religion or promote enmity or disharmony 
among various religious groups (Article 35A). If the 
legislators and the Members of Parliament after 
subscribing to the oath or affirmation shall make 
use of religious symbols, religion, etc., he/she shall 
suffer disqualification under Article 102 or Article 
191 as the case may be. 

This amendment is to fight the BJP. The 
background is the demolition of the Babri Masjid. 
The statement of objects and reasons does not 
explain anything. It declares that despite the 
safeguards provided in the Constitution, communalism 
has taken roots and is posing a threat to the secular 
ideas on which our society is based. P.V. Narasimha 
Rao, who was lotus eating until he became a Prime 
Minister, discovered that the custodians of law have 
turned into killer squads; that what is professed is 
not practised; that criminalisation of politics has 
taken place on a wide scale; and last but not the 
least that the BJP has no faith in secular values and 
the Rule of Law. The last was the latest of his 
realisations. He attempted to prevent the destruction 
of the Babri Masjid and he failed. He dismissed the 
BJP Governments on insufficlent grounds and 
invited an adverse decision from the Madhya 
Pradesh High Court. Communal riots spread all 
over the country and quite a few thousands were 
killed and lakhs of people rendered homeless. 
There was hardly any attempt to prevent or later 
control the escalating violence. That is because 


over the years the institutions of governance have 


The author, a senior advocate of Secunderabad 
(Andhra Pradesh), is a distinguished civil liberties 


and human rights leader. 


become overtly communal and the incumbents 
openly display religiosity as representatives of the 
government and such display is always at the 
expense of the public exchequer. Such vulgar 
display by almost all constitutional appointees has 
reduced the secular claim on the basis of the 
Constitution to a farce. 

The Congress party which has given up its 
populist rhetoric found itself wholly inadequate to 
contend with the rhetoric of Hindutva of the BJP. Its 
electoral politics strengthened the caste system and 
handed over the minority community to the most 
reactionary leadership. Thus communal violence is 
the immediate offshoot of adversarial politics whose 
goal is not linked to even the minimum transforming 
role assigned to these parties under the constitutional 
scheme. l 

In reality religions are not contending; they are 
being used and abused for political purposes. In the 
absence of a pervasive radical movement for social 
transformation, religion continues to be, in Marx's 
celebrated words, the heart of a heartless world, the 
opium of the suffering masses. It is unfortunate that 
the Left politics of this country took no steps which 
could have led to dispensing with this illusion or 
even to limit the area of operation of this illusion. It 
was not even realised that compelling the 
government to strictly enforce the Directives would 
have led to minimising the political role of religion in 
politics. Ambedkar, while the Directives were being 
attacked as useless, pointed out: 

it is not a contrivance to Install any particular party in power 

as has been done in some countries. Who should be in 

power is left to be determined by the people, as it must be, 

if the system is to satisfy the tests of democracy. But 

whoever captures power will not be free to do what he likes 


with it. In the exercise of it, he will have to respect these 
instruments of Instructions which are called Directive 


- Principles. He cannot ignore them He may not have to 


answer for thelr breach in a court of law But he will 
certalnly have to answer for them before the electorate at 
election time. What great values these Directive Principles 
possess will be realised when the forces of the Right 
contrive to capture power. 


+ 


THIS lesson in insurgent Jurisprudence Is lost on us. 
The Directives came in handy as populist rhetoric 
between 1969 and 1976 and were alive for a few 
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years thereafter, in courts. The concepts of human 
dignity, social, economic and political justice have 
ceased to be relevant because even the mandatory 
minimal agenda for social transformation is 
abandoned for the new economic policy, and after 
the collapse of the socialist world the world view 
that is being pushed through has been de- 
emphasising the welfare role of the state and the 
abandonment of egalitarian goals that inspired the 
world during the first half of this century. The result 
is that there is a sudden depletion in political 
vocabulary and the rhetoric is too anaemic for 
manipulating the masses. The teneis of the new 
economic policy and structural readjustment are not 
going to aid these parties to produce another 
illusion which can be used to manipulate the 
masses. 

Religion, a longstanding and the only illusion in a 
hearlless world, is appropriated and used to 
annihilate the poor by the poor In communal 
confrontations; and in adversarial politics it has 
become a contentious issue. Hindutva is the new 
name for Indian nationalism. The major thrust is to 
subordinate all lesser identities to its claim to 
political sovereignty. Nationalism has staged a 
comeback despite the disappearance of classic 
colonialism. While this trend may or may not be a 
rallying point for fighting incursions made by the 
multinationals, banks and other forms of new 
colonialism, the Hindutva principle may make heavy 
inroads into the political life of the country by taking 
advantage of the presence of religious minorities. It 
will summon past injustices to fuel its politics to 
fruition. It is already announced that political stability 
can become a reality if Hindutva is accepted as a 
ruling principle and a major premise of all our 
constitutional arrangements. A theocratic basis to 
politics will at once relegate the minorities to second 
grade citizans, and the principle of equality and 
justice will have no role to play in the management 
of the affairs of society. 

The Constitution represents the majority's 
assurance to the minorities that their claims to 
equality and dignity will be respected. Equality has 
been the major premise of all written arrangements 
of goverance of societles and this when extended to 
the minorities would not only mean one person one 
value, it would also include the rights of the 
minorities as. collectives to maintain thelr identity In 
dignity and extend them a sense of participation in 
the management of the affairs of society. Implied in 
this claim for equality are the right to treatment as 
an equal and the right to equal treatment. The latter 
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deals with the formal aspect of equality. The right to 
treatment as an equal has in it the transforming 
content, which is so very necessary to realise the  : 
objectives set out in the Preamble. What was 
absent in our society was set out as objectives. In 
the Indian context secularism is not limited to 
religious tolerance. It means the abolition of the 
caste system which is an affront to the dignity of a 
person and is, therefore, a negation of the concept 
of equality. Secularism implies more than religious 
tolerance. It includes the recognition of various 
categories of minorities, thelr identity, their right to 
claim treatment as an equal. This right to treatment 
as an equal is fundamental. This perception of | 
Ronald Dworkin is ‘indispensable in understanding 
the content of equality as a concept in the Indian 
setting. This understanding would have perhaps 
prevented us from using such expressions as the | 
creamy layer or ‘appeasement’ to pejorate the , 
latter's claim to equality. The' creamy layers squatting 
on the Bench heckling at the creamy layers among 
Dalits; as if the growth of a middle class among 
these is an affront to the creamy layers in the 
majority community. 

Ambedkar, more than anybody else, visualised 
vividly what we are witnessing today when he 
submitted a Memorandum and Draft Articles on the 
Rights of States and Minorities. This broadly sets 
out the position taken by hlm on the question of 
Dalits and minorities. The Draft Articles inform us of 
the Dalit experience within the Hindu system. His 
understanding of the Hindu system was so complete 
that he anticipated the claim to ‘a divine right’ of the 
majority to rule the minorities according to their 


wish. According to him, any claim by the minority _ 


for sharing power is called communalism, while the 
monopolising of the whole power Is called 
nationalism. This atitude which Ambedkar found all 
through his life and set out in his explanatory note 
before the subcommittee of the Constituent 
Assembly, continues into the last decade of the 
twentieth century. This trend found its sharpest 
expression in the anti-reservation stir and the 
Ayodhya rath yatra of Advani and its aftermath, the 
demolition of the Babri Masjid. 

In the whole of the discussion secularism is . 
nowhere debated as one's approach to religious 
issues. In fact the Draft Article 45 reads: 


The state shall promote internal peace and security by the 
elimination of every cause of communal discord. 


This was dropped without much debate. This 
may be due to the realisation that progress towards 
realising the objectives of justice—social, economic 
and political—may eliminate all reasons for 
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communal violence. Secularism makes sense only 
if it is understood in terms of equality among 
, various groups living together. In. fact at the 
A. Haripura Congress session (February 1938) it was 
declared that it was its 

primary duty as well as its fundamental policy to protect the 

religious, linguistic, cultural and other rights of the minorities 

In India so as to assure for them in any scheme of 

government to which the Congress may be a party, the 

widest scope for their development and thelr participation In 

the fullest measure In the political, economic and the 

cultural life of the nation 

Pandit Gobind Ballabh Pant moving a resolution 
for the setting up of an Advisory Committee on 
Fundamental Rights, Minorities, Tribals in Excluded 
and Partially Excluded Areas stressed the importance 
of the issue of the Minorities when he told the 


members of the Constituent Assembly: 

The question of minorities everywhere looms large in 

constitutional discussions. Many a Constitution foundered 

on this rock. A satisfactory solution of questions pertaining 

to minorities will ensure the health, vitalaity and strength of 

the free state of India that will come into existence as a 

result of our discussions here. The question of the 

minorities cannot possibly be overrated It has been used 
so far for creating strife, distrust and cleavage between 
different sections of the Indian Nation. Impenalism thrives 

on such strife. Itis interested In fomenting these tendencies. 

So far the minorities have been incited and have been 

influenced in a manner which has hampered growth of 

cohesion and unity But it is necessary that a new chapter 
should start and we should all realise our responsibility 

Unless the minorities are fully satisfied we cannot make 

any progress, we cannot even maintain peace in any 

undisturbed manner. 

All the time the members have been alive to the 
Indian reality, but the perception has always been 
that of the majority. The minority community can 
always misbehave and spoll the effort of the 
majority community to build a cohesive society 
where peace will prevail. The minorities are a 
problem, the Dalits are a problem; and the majority 
community which holds power in almost all the 


institutions of the state have never been a problem. 
* 


IT was again Ambedkar who expressed 

apprehensions about the majority's capacity to be 

fair and just. In hls explanatory note he pointed out: 
to be brief, the administration In India is completely in the 
hands of the Hindus. It is ther monopoly. From top to 
bottom it is controlled by them There is no department 
which is not dominated by them They dominate the police 
The magistracy, and the revenue services, indeed any and 
every branch of administration. The next point to remember 
is that the Hindus in the administration have the same 
positive antrsocial and inimical athtude to the untouchabie 
which the Hindus outside the administration have ahgument 
Their one aim is to discriminate against the untouchables 
and to deny them not only the benefits of law but also of the 
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protection of the law against tyranny and oppression. The 

resuit is that the untouchables are placed between the 

Hindu population and the Hindu ridden administration The 

one committing wrongs against them and the other protecbng 

the wrong doer, instead of helping the victims. 

He also pointed out that 

& communal majority will be free to run the administration 

according to ts own ideas of what is good for the 

minorities. . 

"Such a state affairs," he pointed out, could not 
"be called democracy. It will have to be called 
imperialism.” We have witnessed the Hindu 
administration function during Ayodhya and the 
aftermath. Kalyan Singh as the Chief Minister of the 
State was not willing to re-enact the Jallianwala 
Bagh. But it was privatised and unleashed all over 
the country where thousands were caught between 
the Hindu crowds and the Hindu administration. 

But the response to this situation is not a 
constitutional amendment and yet another repressive 
law thrown into the Ninth Schedule. Considerations 
based on religion have been banished from social 
practices under the existing constitutional scheme. 
Anti-social caste practices have equally been 
banished. Yet after four decades of the Constitution 
all social practices banned, declared illegal and 
penal not only survive but have become effective 
weapons in the contest for power and position, and 
this should inform the government that something 
more than legislating is required to tackle these 
distortions which have assumed grotesque forms. 
Penal statutes cannot act as correctives of social 
disequilibrium. The State's intolerance expressed 
through such legislative measures can only lead to 
communal intolerance, where majority intolerance 
will assume a political role, minority intolerance will 
be treated as a law and order issue; in these 
circumstances any attempt to project a secular view 
will be looked upon as promoting religious hatred. 
To promote secularism by criticising the obnoxlous 
religious practices, the out-of-date customs and 
traditions or criticising the personal laws would be 
looked upon as violating one's fundamental right to 
religion. Sahmat trying to promote secularism was 
looked upon as promoting religious hatred! Shah 
Banu's deprivation of her right to maintenance 
under a very secular law and the obsevation by 
three judges of the Delhi High Court that to permit 
Article 14 into the family is like letting a bull into a 
china shop illustrate the practice that has been 
legislated by the proposed constitutional amendment. 

What is needed in this country is a cultural 
renaissance and this cannot be brought about by a 
penal code even if it has a constitutional status and 
the apex court is conferred the jurisdiction of a first 
class magistrate. Such amendments will transform 
the Constitution into a manual for maintaining law 
and order. m 
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“Gandhiji and European Women 
who Helped him in South Africa 


E.S. REDDY 


andhiji led a seven-year long stuggle in South 
Africa from 1907 to 1914 for the security and 
dignity of the Indian settlers in that country who 
were subjected to humiliations by the White rulers. 
In his account of that struggle, Satyagraha in South 
Africa, he makes special mention of three European 
women who "never missed an opportunity of doing 
a good turn to the Indians"—Emily Hobhouse, Olive 
Schreiner and Elizabeth Molteno. 

Gandhiji wrote this book in prison, entirely from 
memory, not as a definitive history of the satyagraha, 
but as a guide to his followers in India. It contains a 
few errors and many omissions. Little is said, for 
instance, on how these women helped the Indian 
cause. Not a single letter from these women to 
Gandhiji in the crucial period of 1913-14—and they 
wrote many—is available in the Indian or South 
African archives. There is little information on their 
assistance in books on Gandhiji, except for some 
references, partly erroneous, in the memoirs of 
Prabhudas Gandhi and Raojibhai Patel. 

But in my research on Gandhiji and South Africa, 
| was able to find some unpublished letters by 
Gandhiji, through the kind courtesy of the University 
of Cape Town Librarles, the South African Library 
and the University of Witwatersrand Library. These 
letters and further information | obtained from 
various sources Indicate that thé Intervention and 
assistance of these remarkable women was crucial 
in enabling Gandhiji to secure a settlement with 
General Smuts and return triumphant to his 
motherland. 

The three women—Emily Hobhouse was British 
and the other two South African—belonged to 
influential families. They were pacifists, feminists 
and, indeed, socialists in their outlook. They had 
courageously opposed the barbarous war launched 
by British imperialism against the Boers in 1899, 
and had become intimate friends. They were 
distressed when peace led to an alliance of Britons 
and Boers against the Africans, Coloured people 
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and Indians, and responded to appeals by Gandhiji 
for justice to the Indians. 

Two other women assoclated with them also 
deserve recognition: Alice Greene and Ruth 
Alexander. 


Gandhiji’s Acquaintance with the Women 

Gandhiji came to know Olive Schreiner, Miss 
Molteno and Miss Greene during his tireless efforts 
to secure understanding and sympathy among the 
Europeans. (He was specially interested in friends 
of the Boers who could use their influence on.the 
regime in the Transvaal and later of the Union of 
South Africa.) He met Emily Hobhouse and Ruth 
Alexander only in 1914. He admired these 
courageous women of principle, not only for their 
unqualified and unhesitating support of the rights of 
the Indians, but also for their convictions and 
sincerity. They too understood and admired him as 
few Europeans did, and became his Intimate 
friends. 


. Emily Hobhouse (1860-1926) 


Emily Hobhouse, daughter of a churchman in 
Britaln, dedicated herself to the movement in Britain 
against the Anglo-Boer War. Her visits to the 
concentration camps in South Africa where Boer 
women and children were confined—and thousands 
perished—and her campaign in Britain to help the 
victims of this dirty war had much to do with the 
ending of the war. She eamed the reverence of the 
Boer people and the great respect of Boer leaders 
like General Louis Botha and General Jan Christiaan 
omuts. 

She had a great regard for India. She had met 
many indians at the home of her uncle, Lord 
(Arthur) Hobhouse, who was a Law Member of the 
Council of the Government of India and later of the 
Privy Council. She was, therefore, distressed that 
the Boers, who had heroically fought for their 
freedom, joined with the British South Africans after 
the war to oppress the Indians. 

She arrived in South Africa in December 1913 to 
attend the unveiling of a memorial to Boer women 
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in Bloemfontein, but was forced to remain in Cape 
Town because of illness. That was the time when 
Gandhiji most needed help and she provided it 
without hesitation. 


Olive Schreiner (1855-1920) 

Olive Schreiner was not only the most prominent 
South African writer of the time but a woman of 
advanced views. Her writings on the future of South 
Africa reads even today as the most perceptive and 
prophetic and can well be an inspiration for all those 
who seek to build a non-racial democrat.c South 
Africa. 

During her stay In Britain in the 1880s, she 
developed friendship with Havelock Ellis, Eleanor 
Aveling, the daughter of Karl Marx, Edward 
Carpenter, the socialist whom Gandhiji admired, 
and many other intellectuals. 

She vehemently oposed the Anglo-Boer War of 
1899-1902 and was virtually interned by the British 
authorities. 

I do not know when Gandhiji first met Olive 
Schreiner—it may have been in 1907 when she 
moved to De Aar—but he was proud of the 
friendship. /ndian Opinion, in an editorial note on 
January 2, 1909, probably written by Gandhiji, had 
highly commended her for a letter she wrote on the 
race problem, commenting that she was of "greater 
permanent value to the world than a continent of 
Napoleons". 


Gandhiji said in his speech on South Africa at the. . 


Kanpur Congress In 1925: 

| claim the privilege of having been a close fnend of that 

great poetess and philanthropist and that mos self-effacing 

woman—Olive Schreiner. She was a friend of the Indians 
equally with the Natives of South Afnca She knew no 
distincbons beween White and Black races. She loved the 

Incian, the Zulu and the Bantu as her own children... Such 

precious men and women have also been born and bred in 

South Africa 

In 1909, when Gandhiji was leaving on a 
deputation to Britain, Olive Schrelner went to the 
ship in Cape Town with her sister and, in defiance 
of the racist authorities, shook hands with Gandhiji 
and expressed sympathy for the Indian cause. 
Gandhiji was thrilled. He wrote: 

She performed this ceremony most heartily in the presence 

of a huge crowd and both the sisters were quite for a few 

minutes with us. Fancy the author of Dreams paying a 

tribute to passive resíistance.' 

She was instrumental in persuading her brother, 
W.P. Schreiner, a prominent liberal parliamentarian, 
to support the Indian cause. 

The admiration of Gandhiji to Olive Schrelner 
was reciprocated. She told Mrs Sarojini Naidu in 
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London in 1914: 
Tell your young Indians that Mr Gandhi is the greatest spint 
that has ever come to South Africa; he is the Mazzini of the. 
Movement ? 


Elizabeth M. (Betty) Molteno (1852-1927) 

Betty Molteno came from a very prominent South 
African family. Her father, Sir John, was the first 
Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, and her brother 
was the first Speaker of the South African Parliament. 

Tired of riches and leisure, she took to teaching 
and became the Principal of a girls’ school in Port 
Elizabeth. She was forced to leave her job because 
of her opposition to the Anglo-Boer War. She 
supported Emily Hobhouse and developed a close 
friendship with her. 

She was not happy at the developments after the 
war and went to England. She met Gandhiji in 
London in 1909. 

Heturning to South Africa in 1912 she visited the 
Phoenix Settlement. "Your sweet Phoenix is a 
poem--a dream of loveliness,” she wrote to Gandhiji. 

She bought a cottage at Ohlange, a mile or two 
from Phoenix, and was there during the crucial 
phase of the satyagraha, lending invaluable moral 
support which no European of her standing could 
conceive of. 

Visiting the Phoenix Settlement in November 
1913, when Gandhiji was in prison, she saw 
Soorzai, an invalid Indian worker, brought there by 
his family and colleagues after he was brutally 
flogged by his estate manager on suspicion of 
leading a strike. Soorzai was subsequently jalled 
and died in prison on December 10. Miss Molteno 
went to see the dead body in the hospital, joined 
the funeral procession organised by the Natal 
Indian Association in Durban, and later testified at 
the inquest.? 

she spoke at an Indian meeting in Durban on 
January 4 to welcome the Reverend C.F. 
Andrews—Gandhiji was among the other 
speakers—and called on Indians to identify with 
Africa: 

Only as you learn to call Africa your Motherland can you 

become worthy children of her sacred soll.‘ 

Indian Opinion (January 7, 1914) quoted her 
speech as follows: 

... After the Boer War | saw that Boer and Bnton would have 

to unite, but would they try to do it at the cost of their dark 

brothers? Broken-hearted | went to England. For eight long 

years | remamed away from Afrlca—in body—never in soul 
. and spint And England and Europe have sent me back 
with this message to White South Afnca ‘Open your 


hearts—your souls—to your brethren of colour.’ We are in 
the 20th century. Rise to the heights of this glorious 
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century. Try to comprehend the words of DuBols—that 
grand and sympathetic soul: "The 20th century wil be the 
century of colour.” And | say It is also the century of the 
women She, too, is divine and supreme. She, too, must 
play her God-appointed part—and in this 20th century her 
part will ba a great one. 

On January 12, 1914, she spoke at a meeting to 
welcome Mrs Sheikh Mehtab and Hanifa Bibi, the 
two Muslim women passive resisters, on thelr 
release from prison. On January 20, she spoke at 
another meeting to welcome a group of women 
passive resisters from the Transvaal, and expressed 
the hope that In the future multi-racial South Africa, 
women would take a prominent part. 


Alice M. Greene (died 1920) 

Alice Greene, friend and companion of Miss 
Molteno, came from another distinguished family. 
One of her uncles was head of the Admiralty in 
Britain. Her brother, the Principal of a public school 
- in Britain, was the father of Graham Greene, the 
famous novelist. 

She was the Vice-Principal of the school in Port 
Elizabeth of which Miss Molteno was the Principal. 
She too opposed the Boer war and was an 
advocate of womens rights. 


Ruth Alexander 

Ruth Alexander deserves mention in this group 
though she arrived in South Africa after the Anglo- 
Boer War and was not Involved in the anti-war 
campaign. 

Daughter of an American Jewish scholar, Ruth 
married Morris Alexander in 1907 at the age of 19 
and went to South Africa. Advocate Alexander—a 
relative of Herman Kallenbach, an assoclate of 
Gandhiji—was a Jewish leader and liberal 
parliamentarian who had been helpful to the Indians. 
Ruth soon became an admirer, disciple and frien 
of Olive Schreiner. ` 

Gandhiji first met her in Cape Town in February 
1914. He and Kasturba stayed at the Alexander 
home on their last night in South Africa in July 
1914. e g 


Course of the Satyagraha and the Situation in 
December 1913 

Gandhiji launched the satyagraha in the Transvaal 
against the Aslatic Registration Act in 1907. Five 
hundred Indians courted imprisonment from among 
the small Indian population of less than ten thousand 
in the province. Through the intervention of Albert 
Cartwright—a journalist respected by the Boers for 
his opposition to the Anglo-Boer War—a provisional 


agreement was reached with General Smuts and 
the prisoners were released at the end of January 
1908. 

But there were misunderstandings on the 
agreement and the satyagraha was resumed later 
that year. Two thousand and five hundred persons 
defled the law by 1909, but the movement seemed 
to be petering out with no success. Gandhiji went 
on a deputation to London that year but found the 
British Government unwilling to intervene. He moved 
to the Tolstoy Farm in 1911 and seemed to be 
whiling away his time. He alone perhaps held firm to 
the faith that true satyagraha, even by one individual, 
cannot but succeed. 

Jail-going was suspended to give time for talks 
with the Government of the Union of South Africa 
which was formed In 1910. Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
visited the country in October 1912 and obtained 
assurances from General Botha, the Prime Minister, 
and senior Cabinet members (General Smuts and 
Patrick Duncan) that action would soon be taken to 
meet the main Indian demands. Gandhiji closed the 
Tolstoy Farm and moved to the Phoenix Settlement 
in Durban in the hope of returning to India soon. 

But again, the agreement broke down and 
satyagraha was resumed in September 1913. This 
time women were allowed to join the satyagraha, 
since the Courts had refused to recognise Indian 
marriages and the government refused to validate 
them. Work stoppage by mine workers was also 
envisaged, but only on the issue of the three 
pounds tax on Indian labourers who completed 
indenture and became free. 

Gandhiji's wife, Kasturba, insisted on joining the 
satyagraha, despite her poor health, and was in the 
first batch from Natal which crossed the Transvaal 
border in defiance of the law. Two of their sons, 
Manilal and Ramdas, also went to prison. 

Gandhiji expected less than a hundred 
satyagrahis, but the participation of women electrified 


-the atmosphere. Thousands of workers in the coal 


mines came out on strike in response to appeals by 
the women, and Gandhiji led a "great march" of 
4000 workers from Newcastle, Natal, towards the 
Transvaal border. He was arrested and sentenced 
on November 11 to nine months' hard labour. 

Gandhiji had not intended to extend the strike, 
but in his absence, it spread spontaneously to the 
municipalities and plantations. It soon involved 
some sixty thousand Indians in the largest general 
strike that South Africa had seen. 

The government mobilised police and the army 
and together with mineowners and plantation 
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managers, attempted brutal supression of the strike. 
Several workers were killed; some were stabbed by 
Zulu guards, on orders from the managers; 
thousands were brutally assaulted in mine 
compounds turned into prisons—but the poor, 
illiterate workers stood firm in thelr resolve: 

When Gandhi Mahara] is in jail for us, when the queen and 

the princes are in prison for us, we will not go to work 
_ The brutality against the women and the workers 

aroused opinion in India, and led to protests all over 
the nation. Contributions for the satyagraha poured 
in, not only from professionals and students, but 
even from princes, including the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
Ratan Tata, the industrialist, made a munificent 
donation. The Reverend C.F. Andrews and several 
British residents (missionaries and civil servants) 
contributed to the fund. 

The Indian and British Governments were obliged 
to act. Under pressure from them, the South African 
regime appointed a Commission to investigate the 
Indian grievances and charges of violence, and 
released Gandhiji and his two European colleagues 
(Hermann Kallenbach and H.S.L. Polak) on 
December 18. With its usual duplicity, however, it 
appointed to the Commission one judge and two 
notorious anti-Indian agitators. 

On Gandhij's advice the Indian community 
pledged to boycott the Commission unless the 
` community was consulted and one or two members 
acceptable to the community were appointed to the 
Commission—failing which the struggle would be 
resumed with a march on New Year's Day. 

Leaders in India and Britain who had pressed for 
an investigation could not understand the seeming 
intransigence of Gandhiji. Frantic appeals came to 
him from Gokhale, his mentor, on behalf of Lord 
. Hardinge, the Viceroy, who had publicly expressed 
sympathy with the satyagraha; and Lord Ampthill, 
who headed a committee of supporters In Britain. 
But Gandhiji would not budge from his vow. He was 
set to go into wilderness. 


intervention of Betty Moiteno and Emily 
Hobhouse 

Kasturba was released from prison on December 
22. She had been on a fruit diet before arrest but 
the prison authorities deliberately refused her fruit. 
She came out in shattered health. A huge welcome 
procession planned in Durban had to be cancelled 
and she was taken to Phoenix to recuperate. 

Miss Molteno went to see her and was shocked 
to hear of the prison treatment. She could not 
understand why the government had to, be so cruel 
to the frail woman. She wrote about Kasturba and 
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the Indian struggle to Alice Greene in Cape Town 
and requested her to speak to Miss Hobhouse. 

On December 27, Gandhiji received a telegram 
from Miss Hobhouse, whom he and the Boers 
admired so greately, appealing to him as a “humble 
woman” to postpone the march for fifteen days. 
Gandhiji consulted his colleagues and agreed 
because of his esteem for her. 

This Is how Alice Greene described the origin of 
the telegram: 

She (Miss Hobhouse) was sitting up on her couch .. and 

round her shoulders .. was your littie indian shawi from 

Durban, which | gave her yesterday and which she has, 

worn since. It suited her beautifully Directly | told her | had 

sent off a telegram to Gandhi and that you had suggested 
her sending one too. She Instantly took pencil and paper 
and wrote down a long telegram which ! sent off. She sent It 

to Maritzburg to catch him at the mass meeting this 

afternoon it was to the effect that her personal sympathy 

was intense but that she wouid venture to advise patience. 

It would'not do to alienate sympathy and even endanger the 

very cause itself. Could he not wait until the meeting of 

Parliament before having recourse to further resistance? 

Even-yet English women had not achieved full freedom. 

She used much gentler language than this, but that was the 

gist of It She told him also that everything was being 

followed with much sympathy and feeling 

She then wrote a long letter to General Smuts 
recalling her special connection with India through 
her uncle. She said that as a woman without a vote, 
she sympathised with other voteless folk as the 
Indians. She then pressed him to meet and talk to 
Gandhiji: 

You see January 15 is the date now proposed for another 

march. Before then some way should be found of giving 

private assurance to the leaders that satisfaction Is coming 

to them. Their grievance is really moral.. never will 

governmental physical force prevail agalnst a great moral 

and spintual upheaval Wasted time and wasted energy, 
' dear Oom Jannie... 

General Smuts could not possibly ignore an 
appeal from her. Gandhiji was Invited to Pretoria 
and negotiations began on Janaury 13. The 
Reverend C.F. Andrews, who accompanied Gandhiji 
to Pretoría, wrote: 

There can be no doubt that during the days that followed 

the influence of Miss Hobhouse with the Boer leaders did 

much to pave the way to a reconcillaton While we were In 

Pretoria she wrote again and again both to Mr Gandhi and 

' myself. She thus kept herself in touch with the whole 
otlations and took part in them.* 

Gandhiji was suprised to see a great change in 
the attitude of General Smuts and that was 
undoubtely due to Miss Hobhouse. A provisional 
agreement was reached on January 22, 1914. 


Gandhiji in Cape Town 
Gandhiji and Kasturba went to Cape Town in 
mid-February to bid farewell to the Reverend C.F. 
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Andrews and to follow the developments on the 
Indian question. Kasturba's condition deteriorated 
and gave cause for grave concern. l 

Miss Molteno, Miss Greene and Mrs Alexander 
frequently visited the Gandhis, at the home of Dr 
A.H. Gool where they stayed, and enquired about 
her health. The aristocracy of South-Africa was thus 
visiting and paying respects to a simple woman 
from India and her husband! 

Miss Molteno was busy introducing Gandhiji to 
influential personalities. Gandhiji wrote to Kallenbach 
on February 25, 1914: 

What is happening just now is that | am becoming a society . 

man and Miss Molteno js the instrument. She is 

undoubtedly a tactful peacemaker.’ 

Miss Molteno not only took the Gandhis to the 
palatial Molteno estate, but arranged for them to 
meet Miss Hobhouse who was now staying at 


Groote Schuur, the residence of the Prime Minister, 


as the guest of General and Mrs Botha. There they 
met Mrs Botha—as well as Mrs Gladstone, the wife 
of the Governor-Generalt—who were both friendly 
and considerate. 

Gandhiji had written many times to General 
Botha for an interview but without success. But a 
few days after meeting the Gandhis, Miss Hobhouse 
invited Gandhiji again for a discussion at Groote 
Schuur—and General and Mrs Botha joined them. 

When Miss Hobhouse died, Gandhiji wrote In an 


obituary in Young India on July 15, 1926: 
She played no mean part at the settlement of 1914... 
Let the women of india treasure the memory of this great 


Englishwoman. 


Continuing Friendship 

Gandhiji cherished the friendship of these women 
and tried to maintain continuing contact. 

When he went to London in August 1914—and 
he soon fell il-—Ollve Schreiner was already there 
and rather ill. They kept in contact through Hermann 
Kallenbach. 

Ollve Schreiner, as a pacifist, was very upset 
when Gandhiji decided to raise an Indian Volunteer 
Corps during the First World War. But she continued 
her friendship and spoke at a farewell meeting on 
the eve of his departure for India. 

Also in London, Gandhiji visited Miss Hobhouse 
who was equally opposed to the War. 

Mrs Schreiner died soon after the end of the War 
and | am aware of no letters by her to Gandhiji after 
1914. But Gandhiji and Miss Hobhouse continued 
correspondence until her death. 

Mrs Ruth Alexander sent a letter to Gandhiji on 
April 4, 1926, through the Reverend C.F. Andrews. 


bh 





She wrote: AE" 
Dear Mr Gandhi, | am touched more than ! can tell you 
when | look back at the time when you. did me the great 
honour to stay with me and to talk with me, and remembered 
how patent you always were with me, how uncondamning 
even of things you must have disapproved It was wonderful 
of you. l 
Let me tell you, for the pleasure it gives me, that you have 
always been, since | knew you, and always will be until | 
die, one of the three great souls with whom | Ive from day 
to day, beyond those who speak to me from the printed 
pages. My father and Olive Schreiner are the other two... 
Please remember me to Mrs Gandhi, whose gentle courage 
! have never forgotten... 


Pacifist, Feminist, Socialist 

| have stressed that these women were pacifists, 
feminists and socialists: the commort ideology 
which brought them together explains their affinity 
to Gandhiji. 

Gandhiji believed in non-violence and was a 
pacifist though he supported recruitment to the 
army until the end of the First World War because 
of his faith in the Empire and his feeling that Indians 
must learn to fight before they could embrace true 
non-violence. i 

He had great interest in feminism and his 
success in encouraging the participation of women 
in the political struggle was no accident. When he 
went to London in 1909, he met Miss Emmeline 
Pankhurst, the leader of the suffragettes, and 
attended many of their meetings. He wrote often In 
indian Opinion about equality of women and the 
role of women in the struggle for justice. 

Gandhiji also believed in socialism. He came in 
contact with socialist thought during his student 
days in London. Socialism had not then become 
rigid or doctrinaire. His thinking was similar to that 
of Edward Carpenter and others who were 
concerned not with mechanisation and rising 
production and consumption, but with equality, 
quality of life, and protection of the environment. 
They believed that man should not be enslaved by 
machine and alienated, and should not shun physical 
labour. 

Gandhiji knew socialists in South Africa and 
spoke at least twice at the Socialist Club in 
Johannesburg. 

In 1912, when Gokhale was visiting South Africa, 
J.T. Bain, a socialist, met them and the question 
came up as to their attitude to socialism. Gokhale 
said he was a socialist “to some extent’, but 
Gandhiji delcared himself an "out and out socialist". 

The satyagraha of 1913-14, with the herolsm of 
the poor working men and women, strengthened 
the conviction of Gandhiji that they were the "salt of 
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the earth" who would free India. He identified 
himself in dress and living habits with them. 
The convictions of Gandhiji explain the bond 


: which linked him to the European women who 


helped him and his cause. They understood him, as 
did the Indian labourers in South Africa and later 
the people of India. But those critics who tried to 
place him in their pre-determined categories— 
moderate and extremist, for instance; those who 
assumed that he must be a reactionary if he wore 
peasant clothes or professed rellgion; and those 
who called him an agent of Gujarati capitalists 
because he did not advocate class struggle and 
tried to unite the Indian community in the struggle 
for its dignity and honour—could not understand 
Gandhiji nor the admiration he evoked among the 
greatest men and women of this century. .! hope 
that the new information which is becoming available 
will persuade scholars in India and South Africa to 
reconsider their assumptions and understand the 
real Gandhi. B 


Some Unpublished Letters of 
GandhijP 


Letter of January 5, 1914, to Miss Emily 
Hobhouse” 


Dear.Miss Hobhouse, 

It was a perfect pleasure to have received your very 
kind and generous letter. Had | known how to approach 
you before, | would undoubtedly have endeavoured to 
enlist your large heart in our behalf. It was during the 
Boer war that | came to admire your selfless devotion to 
Truth, and | have often felt how nice it would be if the 
Indian cause could plead before you for admission; and it 
ia evident to me that your first telegram uttering a note of 
warning was an answer to that yearning. | am loath to 
write to you on this question, as Miss Molteno has told 
how feeble you are now in health. She was good enough 
to read to me a part of Miss Greene's letter, telling her in 
most pathetic tones how it was the duty of those who 
loved you to refrain from imposing fresh burdens on you. 


. | am, therefore, torn by conflictíng emotions. But, as 


Miss Molteno, who knows you better assures me that to 
expect you now not to interest yourself in our cause Is to 
misjudge you and to aggravate your illness, because you 
would, she says, fret about us without being enabled by 
us to render your assistance effective. 

If your health permits and if the climate,on the North 
Coast of Natal would not be too trying for you, 1 would 
esteem it a privilege if you could take rest on the little 
settlement at Phoenix where /ndían Opinion is published. 


"Miss Molteno knows the settlement well. it is situated 


about eighty feet above sea-level and Is exposed to 
certain winds which sweep across the hills that overlook 


5th January, 1914 


the settlement and purify the atmosphere. The scenery 
around is certainly very charming, the site is beautifully 
isolated, there is no bustle or noise, it is two miles from 
the nearest station and | venture to think that you will 
find loving hands to administer to your wants, and: 
nothing would give me personally greater pleasure than, 
if | were free, to be able to wait upon you and nurse you. 
You will, | hope, ‘consider this offer as coming from the 
heart without the slightest hesitation accept it if you can. 

| will not weary you with copies of correspondence 
and detalls about the question. | enclose the telegrams 
exchanged between General Smuts and myself, which 
speak for themselves. We have always accepted what 
we could get in matters of detail, but, in this matter of the 
Commission, we are solemnly bound to sacrifice ourselves 
for the principle of consultation. In striving to secure this 
recognition of elementary right, f we must, for the time 
being, forfeit public sympathy, we must be prepared to 
do so. Knowing that the truth is on our side, past 
experience will enable us to have patience, and, as days 
go on, the mists of ignorance will be removed, the cloud 
will lift and | have no doubt that Truth will conquer. What 
we have asked for is the smallest measure and, if the 
Government obstinately refuses to grant that measure of 
justice, surely it will be an indication of their disinclination 
to recognise the status of British Indians throughout the 
Union. Indeed, through my twenty years’ experience, | 
have been able to gather many an indication of the same 
spirit and it is really against that we are fighting. In those 
matters to which Passive Resistance Is directed, | hold 
there can be no compromise. Could Danlel have 
compromised by bowing to one of the laws of the Medes 
and Persians and not to others, or would the whole body 
of those laws have represented the influence of Satan 
and, therefore, been unacceptable in toto? 

The last paragraph of your letter seems to assume 
that we are following the tactics of the high-souled 
militants of England. May | say that we have not only not 
copied them, but, wherever it has been necessary, | 
have drawn a sharp distinction between their methods 
and ours. Indeed, | used to have long discussions with 
the followers of the great Mrs Pankhurst on this very 
question. At no stage, do we believe in the use of 
physical force, but | am free to confess that we have 
certainly been encouraged, in the hour of our weakness, 
by the noble example of devotion to duty and self- 
sacrifice that the militants have set, though we condemn 
their methods and tactics as suicidal and beneath the 
dignity of woman. 

| hope that God will restore you to health and spare 
you for many a long year to continue your noble and 
unassuming work in the cause of Humanity. 
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| am, 
Yours truly, 
Miss Hobhouse, 
The Cottage, 
Kenllworth, 
Capetown 
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Letters to Miss Elizabeth M. Molteno 


7 Buitencingle 
Capetown 
23rd Feb 1914 
Dear Miss Molteno, 

My impression is that | said we would call on you 
tomorrow (Tuesday), but Dr Gool does not remember. 
Not to make any mistake we shall be coming there 
between 3 and 4 tomorrow and take our chance. 

The visit to Miss Hobhouse was entirely successful. It 
was a perfect pilgrimage for me. Mrs Botha was all you 
described her. She was most kind to both of us and most 
loving ‘towards Mrs Gandhi, Thank you for all this. 
Incidentally we met Lady Gladstone too...Are you not 
pleased? 

With our regards to you and Miss Greene 


| remain 


‘Yours sincerely . 


M.K. Gandhi 


7 Buitencigle 
24th Feb 1914 


Dear Miss Moiteno, 

| am sorry to have to inform you that Mrs Gandhi has, 
had a relapse and she is at the time of writing lying in 
bed. She wants me therefore to say that whilst she 
would try her best to keep the appointment for tomorrow, 
she might not be able to go out at all. | thought that | 
should let you know this. In any case | shall expect you 
tomorrow afternoon and we shall be able to discuss. If 
she is very ill, | would also have to remain In to be by her 
side. It is a great pity events have turned out so. But 
man proposes? 


| am 
Yours sincerely 
M.K. Gandhi 


7 Buitencingle 
Capetown 
27th Feb 1914 


Dear Miss Molteno, 

How nice of both of you to have come yesterday! | 
was out seeing Miss Hobhouse at her request. She 
wished to discuss the marriage question with me. | am 
deeply grateful to you for having brought me in contact 
with that noble soul. To be with her is a spiritual uplifiting 
for me. 

We meet on Monday. 

With regards from us both to you both 


lam 
Yours sincerely 
M.K. Gandhi 


7 Buitencingle 
Capetown 
8th March 1914 


Dear Miss Molteno, 

| am sorry both of you had to rush away yesterday. | 
was in the act of shaving when you were announced. 
You had hardly gone when | came out of the bath room. 

You will be glad to learn that Mrs Gandhi is decidedly 
better today. | had a most anxlous week but if today’s 
condition continues the danger is over for the time being. 

| enclose for your acceptance and Miss Greene's a 
copy of Mr Andrews’ lecture. If you want more copies or 
if you want me to send copies elsewhere please let me 
know." 

With regards to you both from us both 


| am 
Yours sincerely 
M.K. Gandhi 


Phoenix 
19th May"? 
Dear Miss Molteno, 

| know that | owe you a letter. But since leaving Cape 
Town J have passed through so many trials that | have 
not had the time or the inclination to write really to 
anybody. Mrs Gandhi had a very serious relapse and 
she absorbed all my time. Then followed a disciplinary 
fast of 14 days—the severest trial of my life. The fast 
was broken on Saturday last and | am feeling much 
better today. Mrs Gandhi too has responded to the 
careful nursing and today for the first time after my 
return to Phoenix | am at the Press working at the desk 
having just left Mrs Gandhi to her household work. 

Now | know you will excuse me why | should not have 
written a line to you after that very serious conversation 
we had. Do please let me hear from you. 

| had a very sweet letter from Miss Hobhouse this 
week. | am not replying just yet but may do so next 
week. 

Mrs Gandhi often recalls your love to her and thinks 
of the kind friends in Cape Town. 

Manilal is still in Johannesburg with Mr Kallenbach. 

With our united regards to both of you 


| am 
Yours sincerely 
M.K. Gandhi 


20:7:14?? 

Dear Miss Molteno, 

| had your two letters. | am sorry we were not able 
to meet to say goodbye to one another. Mrs Gandhi 
and | cannot forget the affection you and Miss Greene 
showed us during our stay in Capetown. May God 
reward you for it. 

Do please write to me occasionally. My address will 
be Rajkot via Bombay. 
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With our united regards to you both 
Yours sincerely 
M.K. Gandhi 


Letter of Olive Schrelner to Gandhiji, August 15, 


1914" ; 
30 St. Mary Abbotts Terrace 
'Kensington 
London W. 
Telephone 3350 Western 
Saturday 

My dear Mr Gandhi 
| have at last got your address from the Steamship's 
Company. | want much to see you. Could you and Mr 
Kallenbach perhaps come and see me here, or could | 
meet you anywhere. | was struck to the heart .this 
morning with sorrow to see that you, and that beautiful 
and beloved Indian poetess whom | met In London some 
months ago" and other Indian friends .had offered to 
serve the English Government in this evil war in any way 


t they might demand of you. Surely you,’ who would not 


^ take up arms even in the cause of your own oppressed 
people cannot be willing to shed blood in this wicked 
cause. | had longed to meet you and Mr Kallenbach as 
friends who would understand my hatred of it. | don't 
believe the statement in the paper can be true. 


Yours very sincerely, 
‘Olive Schreiner 
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THE MAHATMA’ S PERCEPTION 
OUR TRADITION. 


UBI was greatly gratified to have the esteemed Mahatma Gandhi Inaugurate Its Registered 
Office at Apollo Street. Immensely Inspired by his words, UB] zestfully set about dedicating Itself 
to the service of the nation. 

UBI's performance has always been consistent and Its commitment has been true. With the 
confidence acqulred through past performance, UBI wil now strive to achieve a far more 
successful future. 


Now serving the Nation with a Network of over 1870 Branches: 
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Which is the 
Most Acclaimed 
TV Serial??? 


The Bold and "m 
m. [j| The Beautiful |] Humraahi 


If you ticked Humraahi, you're right on target! 








Recently, Humraahi All this while tackling an over 2,000-year-old social problem 

completed 52 episodes - the status of women in India. And through this, the 

with global appreciation: problems of overpopulation, child marriage, etc. 

9 The Earthsavers Today, judging from the tremendous response from our 
Grand Crystal Award, viewers - the letters are still toming in - Humraahi seems 
rei sins E to have struck a positive chord among all audiences, 

rural and urban. 
9 U.N. Award for the 
Best Public Service But we're not resting on our laurels... 
ae So, what’s next? 


9 IPRA Golden World j . eo 
Award South-Africa: Burson: Marsteller Roger Pereira Communications 


May 1993 47, Whitehall, 143, A.K. Marg, Kemp's Corner, Bombay - 400 036 
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Dilemma of the 


Communication Revolution 
H:Y. SHARADA PRASAD | 


W: e are well into the last decade of the 
AAA twentieth century. In the few years left, the 
century may still spring surprises, although 
humankind seems to have run out of its capacity for 
being surprised. It would be in order to undertake a 
valedictory assessment of the last hundred, years 
and to líst its achievements. 





The Retrospect 

It has been an eventful century, a century which 
. has witnessed the collapse of the European empires 
that had held the various continents’ under their 
sway, a century in which another empire rose, and 
fell.—the Soviet Union, a century In which the atom 
was split and its awful potential demonstrated, 
proving that the smallest of small can be more 
powerful than the biggest. But the nuclear; bomb is 
not the only symbol of the century. There is yet 
another—the microchip, also small, also potent, 
which bears out the poet’s averment that the world 
can be seen in grain of sand and PSU held in the 
palm of one's hand. 

The technologies of Information and communi- 
cation have made Impressive advances. To say that 
they have marched with seven-league boots is to 
betray the inadequacy of our vocabulary and store 
of metaphors. 

"^. The Information Revolution did not begin in our 
century. It began when the hunter painted pictures 
of animals on the walls of his cave. It took a step 


forward when speech was invented and a further ` 


. one when early societles carved symbols first on 
stone, then on pottery, papyrus, palm leaf, birch 
bark, cioth and paper, to record individual 
impressions and feelings. Then came printing by 
wooden blocks and later by movable types and 


identical copies could be prepared of communica-. 


tions and books: 
The power of books was recognised quite early. 
The Vedas were books, the Dhammapada was a 


The author, who was Information Advisor to the 
Prime Minister in the seventies and eighties, is 


currently the Vice-Chairman, Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations, New Delhi. 
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book, the Bible was a book, the Koran was a book. 
They bore out what Bacon said of books—that 
"they cast seeds in the minds of others, provoking 
and causing infinite actions and opinions in 
succeeding ages". The book was not the vehicle 
only of safe and comforting ideas but ideas that 
could challenge and subvert authority and prevalent 
norms. That is why the Church and the State 
devised censorship and book burning even before 
books were mass produced. by the simple machines 
that Gutenberg and his followers conceived. 

The communication glant grew up in the 
nineteenth century with the advent of the telegraph, 
the telephone and the camera alongwith the 
development of the automobile. (The steam 
locomotive had been assembled a century earlier.) 
But it is in our century that the giant leap was made 
into the sky with the help of the aeroplane, radio, 
television, satellite communication and planetary 
travel. Man can now hear, speak and see at the 
speed of lightning. He has at his command machines 
which have extended the capacity of his memory 
and his speed of recall a million times. Entire 
libraries which normally would have required multi- 
storey buildings can now be stored in a cabinet. 
The most complex sums can be solved in the wink 
of an eye. 


The Impact of New Technologies 

lf information technologies have enabled the 
scholár to provide more voluminous footnotes, they 
have helped the state even more, not only vis-a-vis 
other states but vis-a-vis its own citizens. Bugs 
which ile hidden in sofas and picture frames pick up 
all that is spoken in a chamber (often forcing 
statesmen at one-to-one summit meetings to hold 
their most important talks while pacing up and down : 
their gardens), even though six hundred years ago 
Geoffrey Chaucer had said that fields have eyes 
and woods have ears. Eyes in the sky photograph 
every military position of foe and friend alike, in fact, 
anything that is more than two metres In size. 
Information whets.the appetite for more information 


and the reports of intelligence agencies are filled 
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with trivial data jostling with significant facts. The 
irresistible urge to scoop recoils sometimes on the 
person in whose aid espionage Is undertaken as it 
did on President Nixon. His story is reminiscent of a 
demon king in Indian mythology who had eamed 
the power to destroy whatever he touched and who 
-touched his own head in a bit of absent-mindedness 
and thus perished by his own hand. 


Use and Misuse of Mass Communicatio ` 
Radio and television have been praised for their 
contribution to making. participatory democracy 
meaningful. But in their early years, they also 
presented a temptation to the State to use them for 
the implantation of qualities and attitudes that it 


considered most desirable. The attitude most 


desired, whatever the complexion of the State in 
terms of its objectives, was docile acceptance. 
Hitler and Goebbels used radio to propagate 
doctrines of one race, one nation and one leader. 
And in the eastern end of Europe, the Communists 
used their radio and television for thought control, 
evoking in George Orwell the terror and the 
nightmare of the Big Brother watching every citizen. 

Thirtyfive years and many million deaths after 
Orwell wrote his Nineteen Eightyfour came the real 
1984 and found the Blg Brother sadly sapped of his 
certitude. And In another six years he was gone. 

Political analysts are still debating how with all 
the mammoth apparatus of thought control and 
espionage, the Big Brother had been unable to 
'reform' the citizen. They are equally baffled how 
the West, with its paraphernalia of intelligence, had 
falled to forecast how quickly the Soviet system 
would disintegrate. Evidently, intelligence is not as 
Intelligent as generally supposed. It becomes a 
victim of an inability to sift the peripheral from the 
essential. 

The larger question is what caused this 
disintegration. The cause obviously is the failure of 
the economic system of the Eastern bloc to provide 
the goods to meet the needs which no amount of 
propaganda could cover up. In making the citizens 
aware of this failure of their masters, satellite 
communication had a major role to play. Once 
satellite television began to rain down pictures of 
everyday life in the “decadent” capitalist countries, 
Soviet citizens could not but compare what they 
had been told with the évidence of their own eyes. 
Satellite communication made censorship and travel 
restrictions Infructuous. The success of the Soviet 
educational systern (in striking contrast to the failure 
of its economic system) had meanwhile produced 


millions of people who could think for themselves, 
although they lacked the courage to speak out what 
they thought. And now satellite technology enabled 
even the child to proclaim that the emperor wore no 
clothes. Communication today is the ultimate 
empowerer whom no emperor can withstand. 

It is not to be imagined that television has always 
and invarlably been the good angel carrying the gift 
of freedom. Nor has it turned out to be the universal 
educator that some of its pioneers had hoped it 
would be. In our country, and in a large number of 
countries, television like its elder sibling, the cinema, 
has been the seller of impossible dreams. If it 
provided only escapist fare, the indictment would be 
mild. What it does, unfortunately, is to extol a 
violent way of life and also to foster an Insatiable 
consumerist appetite. 

Media organisations claim that their function is 
information, education and entertainment. But the 
mix changes depending upon the seriousness of a ^ 
particular institution. Totalitarién states (including 
the larger number of fundamentalist societies, 
which burn books and issue decrees for jailing and 
killing authors), do as the medieval Christian Church 
did, ordaln a totally political role for the print and 
electronic media. 

In democracies, the media are free to criticise 
established Institutions and they assist the process 
of open self-examination which Is the essence of 
self-government. But in a world in which 
communication technology is becoming increasingly 
expensive, journals, radio and television are 
becoming steadily more dependent upon blg money. 
The cost of production of a newspaper today is 
several times more than the price at which it Is sold. 
The difference plus the profit have to be earned 
from advertisements. (And advertisements are not 
an ally to self-examination.) A few newspapers of 
known standing may be able to withstand the 
pressure of the advertiser, as well as of the State, 
but the weaker, the needier and the more 
opportunistic go along. 

Television is more glaringly involved with big 
money, having largely become a ‘part of big 
entertainment rather than of enlightenment. An 
American tycoon was candid and picturesque in 
proclaiming that a television franchise was just a 
licence to print one's own money. Because of its 
emphasis on diversion, television, in the opinion of 
some social scientists, is engineering a new kind of 
literacy of the literate, to whom a five-minute 
treatment of a problem gives the illusion of adequate 
knowledge and discourages any effort at a more 
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painstaking study. 

Instant sight may provide a familiarity with 
marked roads but not with the uncharted paths or 
basic causes. Too many images piled upon one 
another only create a blur. This is the price modern 
civilisation pays for speed. There is no time to stand 
and stare and think. Even think-tanks are obsessed 
with the next plane to catch. 

Likewise the availability of machines that store 
information and disgorge it at the touch of a button 
subtly alters one of the basic functions of 
memory—of internalising ‘facts’, ee prioritles 
and m insight. «n 


+ 


NS. uc i : 

TELEVISION has been called the chewing gum: for 
the eyes, the phenomenon of the bland leading the 
bland, the triumph of equipment over. the mind. It 
has:been accused of not trying to produce a better 
mousetrap but a worse mouse. These wisecracks 
illustrate the condescension of book culture towards 
non-book culture. The same. charge was levelled 
earlier. at films. Yet we know that serious. cinema 
has produced great works:.of imagination. It has 
even been said. that cinema.is the creative medium 
of.our century, as novels were. of the nineteenth. 
But if. we praise. books, we ‘should be ready, to 
concede .that very few books, in fact, are the 
precious: life. blood .of master. spirits. Nine-tenths.of 
the books that make their way.to the best-seller. fist 
are the: monuments to the triviality of: popular ,un- 
taste. Yet the chewing gum:theory sums up .what 
happens: when. a medium of ‘culture contents itself 
with being a medium of entertainment. It has:been 
pointed.out that the three major.television networks 
of: the: United States—CBS, NBC and ABC—--have 
not sponsored a-Shakespeare play or, even a series 
like Kenneth, Clark's 'Civilisation^in fifty years. Yet it 
is another ‘television: organisation, : BBC, whichcis 
praised. for doing so... Therefore, the failure: should 
not (be, put:-against the medium -as . such -but..the 
attitude -of-.the. ;managementsi~of certain; media 
institutions: "A former: President of CBS; is said-cto 
have remarked: don't. wantany seamy sociological 
scripts. Gioddarriit! |.wantshappy endirigs.'^:o:1 oos 
<. A cultural Gresham's Law has : operated:; :A 
“medium which permits. millions ofvpeople.to- listen 
tothe- same joke. at the :same;time:and yet-remain 
lonesome” has emerged. The words in quotes are 
from T.S. Eliot. The anomaly of high-technology 
communications” is" that*“instead - of” Te G 
communities it contributes ! ta’ ‘disqulets..” — DE 


Yet it would be dishonest to deny the power to 
television (and documentary films) to perform the 
job of reportage and enable it to be an eye-witness 
to history in the making. The same American 
networks which have been criticised for their 
neglect of mind-enrichment have shown (and 
aroused) intense concern for social problems like 
racial disparities and community neglect. Television 
ranks alongside of.the press in being a political 
watchdog. The same relationship that exists between 
politics and the face press exists between politcs 
and television. The importance of a free press for 
the functioning of democracy was underscored by 
Thomas Jefferson when he declared, long before 
modem newspapers with a mass reach had evolved, 
that if he were asked to choose between government 
without newspapers and newspapers without 
government, he would choose the latter. Millions 
today seem to have actually made that choice. 

. Television seems tobe conditioning the very 
nature of political discourse, not always along 
beneficial ways. The recent Presidential election in 
the United. States provided an example of the 
implications of decision through: television. The 
candidates had to look well-groomed and athletic 
and resemble: dress models, if not film stars. They 
had to be ready with short answers to questions 
hurled at them by panelists at rapid-fire speed. The 
format of television debates where the citizen 
confronted the candidates with the aid of media 
moderators might suggest the modern equivalent of 
Athenian democracy, but it hides the fact that know- 
all candidates do not know all. It is a format that 
does not bring out the importance of reflection. It 
does -not' let -a. candidate tell the electorate that 
between black and white there are several shades 
of grey. It reduces politics to acrobatics. A political 
scientist rightly ‘wondered’ whether the clipped 
answers given by Clintori and:Bush led to any real 
enlightenment of the voters as'thé Lincoln-Douglas 
debates had dona in the middle of the last century: 
The idea .of government by one-liners cannot 
replace the doeorplló of idm) as iic 
Dy. discussion... "" 
|. Also. worth noting -. is the. fact that dn many 
technologically. advanced, societies, in:spite- of. total 
literacy and the ubiquitousness of the media; voter 
turn-out 'is' not very.much higher than in a‘country 
like ‘India. One ‘reason’ for: it is, perhaps, that. by 
bringing ‘political debate into people's “homes, and 
making thém watch" election-related programmes; 
television gives "hem the feeling that they have 
dohe their’ political duty. |n the recent American 
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election, the candidates exhorted the voter to go out 
and vote. Not all bothered to do so for the oplnion 
polls had already told them who would win. If X was 
going to win and Y was losing anyway, why should 
they stand in long queues in rain or snow and vote 
for a sure winner or a sure loser? 


The Prospects 

We have entered an age in which suddenly there 
are no large causes, no sense of new moral fields 
to conquer. Our pantheon is empty, as all gods 
have failed. It is this very thought that is encouraging 
the spread of fundamentalism. The amount of 
poverty and disease and dirt that exist ought to 
trouble the human conscience. But development 
has become a tired word. Many young see it as a 
threat to conservation, a cause dear to them. 


To Our Subscribers... 


Dear Subscribers, 

For the last few months we have been getting 
numerous letters regarding non-receipt of or delay in 
receiving Mainstream. 

While It Is our duty to apologise to our subscribers 
for the erratic supply of Mainstream, we would also like 
to apprise them of certain facts. 

As all registered joumals, Mainstream has been 
allotted a day in the week to post bulk coples at the 
CPSO, New Deihl. Should we fail to post on the allotted 
date/day we forego the postal discount offered to us by 
the postal authorities. Then we pay four times as much 
to post the coples to our subscribers—an eventuality 
which is not economically feasible. 

To make things clearer to our readers we request 
you to tum to the back cover of Mainstream. On top on 
the extreme left you will find two dates, for examples, 
October 15/16, 1993. We have to despatch our copies 
on either of the two dates. Normally our despatch is 
done on every Friday moming. If you fall to receive 
your copy on time, | am afraid, the postal authorities 
and their coordination with the rallway authorities must 
take the blame for It. 

We have taken up the matter with the postal 
authorities at the CPSO, New Delhi, have shown them 
your letters and are awaiting a response from them. As 
soon as we hear from them we shall put it In 
Mainstream for the benefit of our readers. 

Meanwhile, we appeal to our subscribers to keep 
faith with us. The mere fact that we get agitated letters 
when a copy does not reach on time shows us how 
they look forward to receiving Mainstream and we on 
our part shall always endeavour not to disappoint them. 


Manager, Mainstream 





The major positive point of the communication 
revolution is that it has brought peoples together 
and fostered a feeling of a global village. : 

Some of the minus points must also be taken : 
note of. The very trend towards the internationali- 
sation of the human being provokes fears that 
identities are being effaced, that specific cultures 
are in perl. The same technology of satellite 
communication which has been the bearer of the 
message of personal freedom seems as a fomenter 
of fissions in many societies. 

The dilemma of the phenomenal advances of 
communication is at one level to find out how much 
of entertainment and consumption produce true 
contentment and, at another, to discover how much 
of Information yields true wisdom. 

Is it right to regard modem communications as a 
blessing which has turned into a burden? Is there 
anything that can be done? Of course, there is. The 
starting point is to transfer television, at least 
partially, from a boredom-killing but money-making 
business to the realm of education, which is 
universally accepted as a social responsibility. 
Governments have proved inept in using television 
for this purpose. Private enterprise does not care. 
There must be a more serious attempt to devise 
organisational forms. Public Broadcasting Systems, 
which are under real popular and not governmental 
control, which are charged with the task of using 
television for enlargement of people's minds, which 
are endowed with adequate resources to perform 
that function, which have links with the Universities 
and the Arts, and which run parallel to commercial 
television but are not measured by the mundane 
actuarial yardstick. 

It is difficult to forecast, or even speculate in H.G. 
Wells’ manner, what new discoveries the next 
century might bring in the various realms of 
Science. It is an even more daunting task to indicate 
how the hound that has been unleashed can be 
controlled again. As the awareness grows that 
technology and the way of life it has ushered in will 
pauperise the non-renewable resources of the 
world, science has lost its overweening self- 
assurance. Only a Micawber would assert that 
something will turn up to replace all the metals and 
minerals now serving man. Realism may force us 
all to adopt what the sages have all along 
counselled—that a sure way to human happiness is 
the simplification of wants. Ig 


(Published originally In Towards a New Global Order—a volume 
presented to Dr L.M. Singhvi on his sixtieth birthday. Reprinted 
with the permission of the editor and Har-Anand publishers.) 
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Journey to the Past 
New Phase of Revivalism and Obscurantism 


A. RAHMAN 


uch noise has been made about the 

establishment of the so-called Islamic Courts 
to settle disputes within the Muslim community 
based on the Muslim Personal Law. The 
controversies which have erupted ignored three 
basic issues. It may be worthwhile to briefly mention 
them before a detailed discussion of these Courts is 
undertaken. 

Frist, the judicial system has become very 
expensive and time-consuming on the one hand, 
and the people have lost faith in its judiciousness on 
the other. As a result of the latter, the people are 
looking for alternatives which could remedy the 
situation and provide them with just; less expensive 
and less time-consuming machinery and systems. 
In this context religious groups are presenting an 
oversimplified and a rosy picture of the past 
machinery and systems and their operations. The 
past is increasingly being presented to the people 
through the audio-visual media as well as through 
literature and speeches of leaders, as a rational, 
just and highly moral society based on religious 
values operating smoothly as a well-oiled machine, 
providing succour to the needy and bringing in 
prosperity. After having painted such a picture, ‘it is 
suggested that if the older institutions are revived it 
would solve the problems of individuals and reform 
the society. 

Secondly, the government such as the one that 
exists today, unable to grapple with the problems it 
has created, not being capable of meeting the 
promises made to the people, and failing to cope 
with the rising aspirations of the public, has been 
diverting their attention to marginal issues and 
directing it to the past. it is painting a rosy picture of 
the past by projecting a terminology with an emotive 
appeal, like Ram Hajya. it is also making an effort 
to revive the past institutional frameworks like the 
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Panchayati Raj, overlooking the social contradictions, 
caste and other conflicts inherent at present in rural 
and urban socleties. In doing so it is also ignoring 
current developments in social and natural scientific 
knowledge and the application of this knowledge to 
the solution of contemporary problems. In fact it is 
keeping this knowledge for the benefit of the elite 
society as an instrument of control and exercise of 
power. The ethos which it has created is of the 
dominant Hindu religion in its conservative 
interpretation. This has been taken over by the 
opposing political parties to create the Hindutva 
psyche. This has alienated other religious minorities 
of the country who, in order to assert their identity, 
have resorted to doing the same. They have also 
been looking to their separate past, and making an 
endeavour to revive the old or establish new 
institutions of their own. Of such institutions the 
Muslim Islamic Courts is one, and others would 
follow. 

Lastly, the main point to consider is: why are 
people looking to the past? 


* 


THE dynamics of the contemporary soclety is 
governed by change, and the rate or change. The 
latter, as the day passes, becomes increasingly 


‘faster. The new knowledge, both of natural 


phenomenon as well as of societies, is creating a 
new understanding and perspective, opening up 
new possibilities which were not even thinkable 
before. The newer technologies, which are now 
available and are being developed, are changing 
human and social relationships and providing new 
and more opportunities to the people. To come to 
grips with the problem and to realise these 
opportunities, in order to make the people understand 
the problems, work for possible solutions and 
participate in decision-making in a democratic 
society, diffusion of knowledge to the people and its 
continuous upgrading is necessary. It also requies a 
body of scientists, who could work out the possible 
implications of the knowledge and the likely impact 
of technologies on human society, environment and 
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resources, and make it known to the public at large. 

This is not being done. What is more the people 
are being deprived of both the knowledge as well as 
the gains of progress which is cornered by a small 
section of the population. Consequently, a large 
number of people feel threatened with each new 
development. They do not see hope for the future. 
In such a situation the deprived sections of the 
population tend to reject the new knowledge and 
the technologies and start looking to the past. The 
process of presenting the past as a solution is really 
what Fatima Mernissi has pointed out. According to 
her, Man 

turns to the past in order to draw from it the strength the 

present denies him — he looks (to the past) for everything 

that he has trouble in mastenng the present! 

The process is aided by the government and 
promoted by religious groups who feel increasingly 
marginalised by the new development. Since the 
political parties, as these exist today, have neither 
an ideology.nor a vision of the.future, and hence fail 
to provide an alternative, religious groups create 
new social spaces by painting the past as a rosy, 
idyllic society in which there was harmony and all 
disputes were settled amicably. In this context.they 
interpret the past to suit the contemporary framework 
of the present society and. pick up its weak points, 
shortcomings and the degenerate dimensions and 
pose the alternative of the past. In doing SO they 
use religion and. justify and legitimise practices, 
particularly those connected with, womeh, „such as 
sati and/or the Shah Bano case. This is quite similar 
to what the government is doing to legitimise unjust 
social and economic issues in the name of science. 
Further, the religious: groups take strong: objection 
to any''analytical approach: to the -past based on 
archaeological,‘ historical Knowledge. ‘This became 


clear in the case of the Babri ‘Masjid dispute as*well 


as the Sahmat -exhibition,: ‘or 'in" the" cáse' ‘of 
reinterpretation of Muslim Personal’ L.aw;tand other 
similar issues. ‘These’.groups; in: other . words, 
censor-any "süch effort’as heresy! and' threaten 
those’ who try to undertake:innovations."* «ir: 
‘With this: ‘background let tis examine a: little more 
closely ‘thé Islamic! Courts and what. they : ‘would 
attempt todo: ^ `í GRO NR AE y 
via r baut Aea iT 
hi us, di Wc addis UMS Ras 
E on. | Say Ge Feb E AME CUP ` fu wg 
THE :so-called sisters: Courts | would > confine 
themselves: to’cases connected" with: the. Personal 
Law, that-is, cases regarding.marriages and divorce. 
They may occasionally also consider cases. covering 
inheritance and ‘share of inheritance ‘amongst 


UAL E Ree Sane de OTRO 
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different relations. Despite these people may also 
go to the Civil Court. However, one does not know 
the number of cases settled by /marate Sharia, 
Patna, and how many of these were those connected 
with problems of women. The total objective of the 
move appears to be, the curtailment of women's 
rights in the context of contemporary human 
relations. It is contended by the proponents of the 
Muslim Personal Law Board, and the scheme of the 
Islamic Courts that cases would be decided based 
on the Sharfa. In this context two points require 
some consideration. | 

First, there are different schools amongst the 
Muslims in' India. Apart from the major divide 
between the Shias and the Sunnis, with the former 
following figahe jfaffria, there are the Hanifis, the 
Hanbalis, the Malkis and the Shafiis. Each Imam 
has interpreted the Sharia differently. In India there 
is a major difference between the Barelvis and the 
Deobandis. In addition; those who call themselves 
Ahle Hadith, that ` is; those who strictly follow the 
sayings and practices of the Prophet, have different 
interpretations of the Shari'a. This became evident 
recently thróugh the controversy 'generated in 'the 
way talaq (that Is, divorce) ‘becomes effective. 
According to the Deobandis, divorce becomes 
efféctive if talaq is sald In one go, while thé Ahle 
Hadith maintain that: it 'is.not-so. They say-that it 
should be expressed over a ered, without anger or 
other such factors." ' d 

“Moreover, if we'look at the practices followed by 
the Muslims:one may notice that thé Interpretation 
alsó depends pon! the culture and: practices followed 
by’ the people of a’ ‘région ‘oF ethnic’ group. "owe. 1 
"Further, if ohe examines the ‘course of develop- 
ment: of' Islam in"its different phases, -one may 
notice the evolution of different attitudes” and 
prejudices’ ‘against ‘women; ‘and ‘also’ the’ endeavour 
of women ‘to’ assert ‘their independence and claim 
equalstatus to’ that- of- men! Let us, for example; 
take the’ case of’ segregation of women and thé 
observance of purdáh' which is ‘being noes on 
Muslim women’ nowadays. '' 

^ Thé Prophet wanted'to bring out a totál revolution 
with regard ‘to the Status 'of' women’ in thé “Arab 
society: And in: ‘résponse to the question raised’ by 
Umma ‘Salama, wife of (he Prophet, “Why are‘inen 
mentioned in Koran s why-not we?” the. answer 
was! c. arn : 
D pesos Abi Ras Sed n ha BOOK Pene Um 
| unto Allah, and women who surrender, men who believe 
t and 'women who belleve „ Allah had, prepared for their 
forgiveness ahd vast rewards. 
| Andif one looks at that period; women were free 
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to move about and participate in the activitles of the 
community, in decision-making as well as military 
campaigns. A'yesha, the wife of the Prophet, led a 
military campaign against the Fourth Caliph, A!li 
since she felt A’ll had not punished the murderers of 
the Third Caliph, but had also enlisted them in his 
group. The segregation was imposed on women 
after the battle of Uhud in Medina when the social 
conditions were chaotic and women were harassed, 
to begin with on the wives of the Prophet. This was 
done as a result of the pressure of the Immigrants 
from Mecca, under the leadership of Urnar, who 
later became the Second Caliph. In other words, it 
was a practice which was adopted under a set of 
Social conditions, in a particular period of the 
community, and was the result of two different 
trends within the community. -In order words, it 
cannot be suggested as a permanent practice and 
social code for women. " 


+ 
WITH regard to the endeavour of Muslim women to 
assert their equal status to men, and their freedom 
vis-a-vis men, the example of _Sukayna, the great 
granddaughter of the Prophet, is most relevant. To 


assert her individuality she rejected a number of 
offers of marriage:from noblemen and others. Later 


she married through her own choice a number of _ 


times, and in each of her marriage contract she 
asserted her independence of action, of-not obeying :: 
her husband and rejected aar husband's right t to 


polygamy. 5 "e es 


Taking these Siusilons. and factors. vinto, . 8h 


consideration and examining the :various individual- 
cases which have been extensively discussed and | 
analysed by Fatima Memissi, Professor of Soclology ^: 


$ 
- 


environment in which it was evolved and it does not 
take into account the environment in which it is 
being applied. 

The proponents of this mode! do not seem to 
realise that modern society is an open society, 
where ideas and actlon of men and women are 
subjected to scrutiny, and the mass media highlights 
both the issues as well as actions and their impact, 
and the public opinion begins to judge individuals as 
well as communities on that basis. 

Secondly, as a result of new knowledge and 
capabilities on the one hand and possibilities on the 
other, there is a lot of experimentation as well as 
innovation in human relations, changes in existing 
structures and insitutions, as well as establishment 
of new structures and institutions. As a result of this 
experimentation and innovation, the old barriers and 
hierarchies are breaking down, if they are not 
already removed. Similarly, the status and the 
differences which went with it and the privileges 
established therefrom are vanishing. Consequently, 
old methods, which were successful in earlier 
societies, have become dysfunctional. 


1 L ' 
' B : > 
t . " 


THE structure, EE and functioning of the 
coritémporary “society requires ‘women to take 
active part In the production ‘system, in services—as 
doctors, lawyers, jüdges, teachers, nurses, architects, 
engineers, designers, advertising, travel services, 
as well as in administrative services. If they have to 


. ¿ take, part, they can, do.so.as equal to men. Why 


should they be considered as inferior to men as is 
_ being suggested? In , addition, if women are also, 

esides ‘earning ‘through’ proféssional activities, 
. contribute to domestic services, cleaning the house; 


in the Morocco University, in her book, Women and - „cooking and child bearing, why should they be just 


Islam, one can say that what is'being presented as.’ 
the Shar?'a today is really based on an oversimplified, 
picture, with a narrow and. limited framework in-fact 


based on an ossified ‘outlook? ‘and ‘without ‘any’ 


“divorced at the. whim. and fancy of men and given a 
- 'pitíarice of mehar ahd the cost of their services not 


' “worked oüt and paid for at the time of divorce and 
separation? This should be taken into account even 


perspective. In doing so, what these interpretations, ~~, When. they, are not, earning through professional 


as they are being promoted, are asserting is the . 
dominant position of men, and denying women their 
freedom and equal status in society. 

These interpretations also totally ignore «the... 
contemporary developments 
techniques of analysis, and changes in human and, : 
social relations as a result ‘of ‘technological 
developments and means of production. 

‘If the cut-and-dried picture which Is ‘being 
presented as a model is , emphasised, it may be 
found to be ‘too’ restrictive, confined and ‘harrow... 


in. knowledge; ~., 


c Tie 2 ^C V 


_ Work. 
' In a. itibal culture, in’ Which Islam evolved, every 
member: of the ‘tribe, "including women, was the 
, neepopsloliy of the tribe.'When during war women 
, Were. captured as. booty, the aristocratic ones. at 
‘least weré redeemed by paying ransom. The others 


-> Were converted as Slaves, or turned into prostitutes. 


. In ihe industrial itp when even the family 


"iu. 


^ single sien unit Is:being: established;-the question 


Further, it is. self-referential. It. is. cut. off. from the .. 8 pening. after old parents and ee relations has 
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become a serious problem. In this context the 
problem of uneducated divorced women, or those 
divorced because they did not bear children or had 
become old, or those who were not earning and 
happened to be dependent on men, and were 
contributing through their services in the house, 
becomes quite acute. Who is to look after them? 
What happens to them? 

The manner in which the Sharfa is interpreted 
and applied does tremendous injustice tc women. 
Perhaps it would be worthwhile for the Ulemas to 
collect data on the cases of divorce of Muslim 
women, under which condition they were divorced, 
the role of men, their anger, lust for younger 
women, and their effort to subjugate and enslave 
women, and in what conditions these women are 
living or existing. On the basis of the data collected, 
they should arrive at some rational conclusion, and 
interpret the Shari'a, the basic feature of which was 
to give equal status and respect to women and to 
enable them to participate In social, cultural and 
political activities. 

Taking recourse to the collection of data, analysing 
it, and coming to a rational conclusion would be in 
line with their tradition. When the collection of 
Hadith began, there was no methodology and 
analytical techniques available to collect the sayings 
of the Prophet and the recording of his practices. 


The early Imams developed the techniques and 
methodology to sift the fake and fabricated ones 
from those which were true. Secondly, on the basis 
of the information collected, verifying not only the 
veracity, but also the character of the person who 
narrated the Hadith, and taking into account the 
context of what the Prophet had said and took the 
specific action, an explanation and true meaning of 
the Hadith was given. In doing so, different verstons 
were mentioned, as well as possible explanations 
indicated, leaving it to the reader, or those who 
came late to come to their own conclusion. 

Today, the Ulema have forgotten the knowledge 
revolution brought about by islam and the knowledge 
tradition established, and the methods and 
techniques to develop knowledge, and they limit 
themselves to pedantic jugglery. And the Shara, 
and the concept of Islamic Courts, as it is being 
propounded, constitute the negation of the 
revolutionary role of Islam. Ghalib expressed these 
practices in a beautiful couplet: 

We are unitarians (muwahhid), our practice is 

to discard traditions 

When communities decay traditions become a 

basic element of faith. | 


Reference 
1. Fatima Mernissi, Women and Islam, Kall for Women, 1993, 
p. 14. 
















to usher in better days. 


Towards New Horizons 


The United Democratic Front Government of Kerala completed 
two eventful years in power. 
A Government that keeps its promises, a Government that works 


@ to arrest the alarming rise in prices, 

@ to make the civil supplies more effective, 

e to reach the benefits of development to all, 

€ to open up many more avenues of employment, 
@ to make the entire administration corruption-free 


Yes, all this requires hard work, 
consistent and systematic work 
and that work has been on... 


And with well-defined programmes 
the United Democratic Front Government 
put the State on a path of stability and progress... 


The U.D.F. Government forges ahead 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, GOVERNMENT OF KERALA 
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Multinationais versus Swadeshi 


RUDDAR DATT 


T he Congress-| Government headed by P.V. 
E Narasimha Rao accelerated the process of 
economic reform initiated earlier by the former 
Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, in 1985. The Industrial 
Policy of 1991 laid down ‘clearly that in order to 
invite foreign investment in high priority industries, 
requiring large investments and advanced 
technology, it was decided to provide approval for 
direct foreign investment upto 51 per cent foreign 
equity in such industries. With a view to injecting 
the desired level of technological dynamism in the 
Indian industry, the government provided for 
automatic approval of foreign technology agreements 
related to high-priority industries. Simllar facilities 
were made available for other industries as well, if 
such agreements did not require the expenditure of 
forelga exchange. The government went as far as 
to say that it would permit 100 per cent forelgn 
equity if the entire output is exported. 

All this overbending towards foreign capital was 
made with the belief that in order to take advantage 
of the computer and electronics revolution that has 
brought about a revolutionary change in the 
technique of production, import of technology was 
essential so that Indian industrial products become 
competitive in the world. Consequently, the Finance 
Minister started the process of woolng foreign 
capital so that more and more of foreign direct 
investment could be procured. According to the 
Economic Survey (1992-93), 

the early results from the new policy are encouraging. in 

the period August 1991.to December 1992, the government 

approved 2154 foreign collaboration proposals inctuding 

894 cases with foreign equity participation. The total value 

of equity in foreign investment proposals approved is 

Rs 4290 crores, more than three times the Rs 1270 crores 

of foreign Investment approved in the last decade (1981- 

90). Nearly 80 per cent of the approvals are in the priority 

sectots. 

A break-up of the foreign Investment approvals 
between August 1991 and July 1993 confirms the 
fact that nearly 79 per cert of the foreign investment 
approvals are in the priority sectors and only 21 per 
cent are in the non-priority sectors like food 
processing, hotels and tourism, glass and ceramics, 
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, etc. There is no doubt that the government policy 


on foreign investment has yielded to international 
pressure and has opened up areas which are of 
frivolous and luxurious consumption and do not fall 
in the ambit of the priority sector; yet nearly four- 
fifths of the total epprovals are in the priority 
sectors. The sectors which have received bulk 
share in the priority areas are power (Rs 2014 
crores—nearly 25 per cent, and fuel and oil 
refineries (Rs 1748 crores)—nearly 22 per cent. - 
Other areas of importance are chemicals (Rs 662 
crores), electric equipment and electronics (Rs 604 
crores) and metallurgical industries (Rs 576 crores). 
Besides this, transportation, industrial machinery 
(including agricultural machinery), — telecommuni- 
cations and medical appliances account for a total 
Rs 736 crores in foreign investment approvals. 
Since all these areas are such In which the country 
is short of investment required to reach the targets 
of production, apparently the government policy, by 
and large, seems to be moving in the right direction. 
The only criticism which is valid against the 
government is that it is recklessly entering into 
foreign collaborations even In areas where domestic 
capabilities have been sufficlently developed. 


Break-up of Foreign investment Approvals 
(August 1991 to July 1993) 
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(1) dedi Sectors Rs Crores % of total 
Power 2013 82 25.1 
2 Fuel & Oil refineries 1747.70 21.8 
3. Chemicals 661.67 8.3 
4. Electrical equipment 
and electronics 603.49 7.5 
5. Metallurgical industries 575.87 72 
6. Transportation 324.01 4.0 
7. industrial machinery* 218.57 2.7 
8. Telecommunications 134.70 17 
9. Medical appliances"* 58.16 0.7 
. Sub-total (i) 6337.99 79.1 
(f) Non-priority Sectors 
- 10. Food processing 1128.77 14.1 
11. Hotels and tourism 260.49 3.3 
12. Glass & Ceramics 105.72 1.3 
13. Commerolal equipment 67.67 0.8 
14. Others 109 91 1.4 
Sub-total (8) 1672.56 20.9 
Grand Total (i + il) 8010.55 100.00 
* Includes agricultural machinery 
** Surgical sclentific instruments, etc. 
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K. Ashok Rao, President of the National 
Confederation of Officers’ Associations. of Central 
Public Sector Undertakings, has in an open letter to 
the Prime Minister (February 11, 1992) drawn 
attention to the following startling facts about the 
crisis in the power industry generated as a 
consequence of the govemment policy towards 


foreign investment. In a very revealing st\tement, 


he mentions: 

In india it has been proved beyond doubt that bilateral aid 

(where there Is no bidding) in the power sector has cost the 

country at least 40 per cent more than in the multilateral aid 

projects (where international- competitive bidding is 
compulsory) For example, Rihand |-2x600 MW (an imported 
set based on bilateral aid) cost Rs 16,600 per KW, whereas 
the BHEL sets Sigraull 1I-2xX500 MW (order obtained on 

' International commercial bidding based on multilateral ald) ' 

-cost Rs 7248 per KW; similar examples are the imported. 

sets Hamagundam-l and Taicher cost Rs 9568 per KW and 
. Rs 14,040 per KW respectively as against the BHEL sets 

Sigraul-! and Chandrapura cost Fis 4471 per' KW and Rs 

' - 8020 per KW respectively. 'Many. more such examples can 
_ be cited. Notwithstanding this overwhelming and conclusive > 

. evidence, a joint equity venture ia being set up on the basis, 
of suppliers credit where the 'suppliàr would jointty own a 

- "utflity. Not ‘only Would there’ be no competitive bidding, ^ - 
; instead the er would be in a position to dictate terms 

, on. the basis of joint ownership of the utility, — . 

.. Thus, we may have the notional Satisfaction’ of 
having. obtained foreign investment with the help of 
multinationals, “but we run the risk of (a). signing. on 
the dotted line at an. „exorbitant p price; (b) complete 
lack of standardisation resulting in vulnerability in 
after sales problems besides having, to. “maintain a 
high inventory of. Spares using precious foreign 
exchange; (c) uridor-utilisatlon of the ‘built-up 
manufacturing capability: «^ 20%. ^» =a 

In this context, it really oe one's comprehen- 
sion why the “Government of India::continues to 
invite foreign | investment in setting up power plants 
Ona 100 per cent equity basis arid at'a 16 per cent 
guaranteed ‘profit to be remitted in foreign ‘exchange. 
Such a policyzweuld soon result imthe:clesure of the 
BHEL due to lack of orders. It is in this setting that 
óne must understand the need' tor emphasising 
swadeshi as against powerful, multinationals. It Is 
one thing to ‘invite direct foreign: investment while 
using developed domestic capabilities and it is 
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another thing to invite foreign. Investment, to: the. 


detriment of sdomestic capabilities -at- exorbitant 
costs under preSsure from and on diotated terms by 
recession-hit power equipment rriaríutáctürers | ‘and 
their supporters.in the World Bahk, that would p prove 
disastrous inthe long run for, the, country. On the 
one; hand they- would cost much more in terms of 


foreign exchange-and the. poor people, of. India will. 


have to pay for it, and on the-other they would kill. 


ee 


domestic capabilities. 
* 


IN post-independence India, in the early phase of 
our development, with our emphasis on self- 
reliance, every single project was designed and 
built exclusively by Indian engineers. Even when 
the Russians wanted to send Soviet engineers to 
build Rourkela, we insisted on using the indigenous 
capabilities of our engineers and thus saved foreign 
exchange worth Hs 200 crores. Even in the case of 
Idukki, where the project was largely financed by 
the Canadians, it was executed entirely by Indians. 
We seem to be rapidly forgetting this primary lesson 
taught to us by our founding fathers of planning like 
Nehru and Mahalanobis. Now even small projects 
like Chimera and Dul Hasti are completely handled 
by foreigners. ‘This would result in the development 


of a dependency syndrome in our country and lead - 


to an erosion.of:confidence among Indian engineers 
resulting 'in a: process of rapid de-skilling., Is this 
type of foreign ves ein coe with our goal 
of self-rellance? ' ;' 

Despite the fact that the Industrial Policy el 1991 
clearly: demarcated - the priority areas for direct 
foreign investment and import’ of -technology, the 
government under pressure from foreign investment 
lobbies and mültinationals-is adopting an operi deor 
policy.: Consequently, we- have: ‘opened the door for 
the: multinationals -in consumer goods. of ` elitist 
consumption. ` Earlier -Pepsi -Cola’ was -permitted. 
This was: followed by Kellog to cófne -in ` bákery 
prodücts. The latest-ifi the series is"the^tie-up of 
Paile's with the American mültinatioriàl, Coca Cola’ 
Ramesh Chauhan had no option’ but to-sell Parle's 
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years. (1 991.93) aggregate to Rs, 1129, crores—s14 
per cent "of: all "approvals. ‘To add'to: it are the 
approvals for hotels and tourism aggregating Rs* 261 
crores...Tàken together, these two areas Which:go 
largely to meet the needs of elitist sections would 
cost:the;:natiomiRs 1890verores--17.4:per-cént- of 
total foreign'investmenLapprovals! ^os seme ied 
1.1 &Globalrinvestors -are^very: keen *to':enter- áreas 
whichSpromise.: quick. returns:.and high. profit- with, 


Short gestation';period; his: explains the rush and, 


pressure jinithese.areas.because the total investment. 
can be repatriated in.a period of one to two years In. 
he form ofhigh. dividends: If this trend continues, , 

ery soon the invasion-will take place-on soaps ‘and: 
detergents and Nirma and Tata's Hamain wilt | Soon, 


— momo T mte Semen 
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get a thrashing at the hands of powerful 
multinationals. Godrej has already been given a 
rude shaking by Proctor and Gamble. 

The proponents or liberalisation advance the 
argument that a few individuals representing the 
State have. no business to decide what people 
should consume. The State has no right to decide 
what should be produced and what should be 
consumed. The Market is the best arbiter and so 
long as there is a demand for a product, Its 
production should follow the dictates of the Market. 

Such pseudo-arguments cut at the very root of 
the concept of a welfare state, not to speak of a 
democratic socialist society. They simply deny the 
state the right to lay down priorities. This is patently 
unjust because there is conclusive evidence to 
prove that the market is not the best allocator of 
resources and the market does not lead to 


 maxlmisation of benefit to the society. 


] + 


GANDHIJ! propagated the idea of swadeshi to 
emphasise production by Indians so as to exclude 
foreign goods from the Indian market. The basic 
premise of the swadesh/ movement was to develop 
indigenous capabilities so that domestic resources 
could be processed with domestic labour and 
technology. Basically, it aimed at ending economic 
exploitation by the foreigners. Gandhiji warned us 
that foreigners will not only dump foreign goods, but 
would also dump foreign industries and thus in a 
very sophisticated manner develop a stranglehold 
over the Indian market. He, therefore, pleaded for 
swadeshi as an instrument to achleve economic 
self-reliance. Even after attalning political 
emancipation, the need for securing economic 
emancipation from the foreigners will still remain, 
the latter being more dangerous and longer-lasting. 

This important instrument is now being voluntarily 
mortgaged by the Indian Govemment under the 
new slogan of globalisation. What the Government 
of India does not seem to realise is that globalisation 
does not mean free imports or free flow of foreign 
investment. This may lead to domination by the 
multinationals through fierce competition supported 
by highly pressurised advertisement of their brands. 
For the newly industrialising natlons like India, 
globalisation should lead to hi-tech transfer from the 
developed to the underdeveloped country. Free flow 
of foreign capital does not ensure technology 
transfer. This is evidenced by the record of the 
multinationals who are keen to capture the Indian 
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market without permitting any technology transfer. 
To sum up, the open door policy of the 
Govemment of india to woo foreign capital and 
permit its entry in all kinds of areas—priority or non- 
priority—is not in the interests of the nation. In the 
priority areas, it must ensure that wherever domestic 
capabilities are already developed and are under- 
utilised, direct foreign investment should not be 
permitted. Secondly, the free flow of direct foreign 
investment in the consumer gd6dds_ sector is 
inconsistent with our Industrial Policy as it permits 
the foreigner to have control over the Indian market 
and thus enable quick returns. Such a policy goes 
against the spirit of swadeshi which is the pillar for 
attaining economic self-reliance. The government 
should, therefore, work out a selective approach 
towards foreign investment, rather than blindly and 
indiscriminately permitting the proliferation and 
expansion of foreign capltal to dominate the Indian 
economy. = 
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APPEAL FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 
. FOR EARTHQUAKE RELIEF 


The devastating earthquake that struck Latur 
and Osmanabad districts of Maharashtra on 
September 30, 1993 has killed thousands and 
shattered the lives of tens of thousands more. 
__.Most of those affected belong to the poorest 
sections of society. T 


Social activists, media persons, academics 
and concerned citizens of Delhi have set up a 
Bhookamp Peedith Sahayata Manch to provide 
financlal and logistical support to social activists 
and relief organisations working in the earthquake 
affected areas. 


Contributions by A/C Payee cheques/drafts/ 
money orders drawn in favour of Bhookamp 
Peedith Sahayata Manch may be sent to the 
Manch offices at: 


17 Vithalbhal Patel House, Rafi Marg 
New Delhi-110001 Telephone : 3325571 


12/3 Sarvaprlya Vihar, New Delhi-110016 
Telephone: 657532 
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DEAR DOCTOR, 


A close examination of how the. 
Professional Indemnity Policy can benefit you.. 


Consider a case where bodily 
injury or death is caused due to 
error or negligence that occurs in 
the course of rendering your 
professional services to a patient. 

If that aggrieved person 
should go to court and you are 
held legally liable to pay compen- 
sation, the Professional Indem- 
nity Policy covers you and your 
qualified employees who are 
named in the policy against.this 
liability. 

You are also covered for 
directly relevant legal costs. 


Professional Indemnity Insurance 1s also 


available for medical establishments, engineers, 


architects, chartered accountants, financial/ 
management consultants, lawyers, advocates, 
solicitors, counsels, etc. 








Certain important points 
therefore arise. 
» You should be a qualified 
Medical Practitioner, registered 
with an appropriate authority. 
> The bodily injury or death 
should have occurred in the 
course of rendering professional 
services to a patient. 
> Legal liability to pay com- 
pensation should have arisen due 
to a civil case filed against you or 
your qualified assistants (who are 


"apt Obss Semmes t$ 2 che ett Roem ORE BE 


named in the policy) for the 
above mentioned injury or death. 
> The cost of legal defence 
should have a diract relevance to 
an admissible claim. 

> The total liability to pay 
compensation, defence costs, fees 
and expenses under the policy is 
the insured limit. 


The Professional Indemnity 


Policy, because, 
To err is human 
To insure is prudent. 


For details please contact any Regional 
Office of oar pod Subsidiaries. 
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Taming of Capitalism 


The Historic Compromise 


SURENDRA J. PATEL 


lE he upheavals of the recent past have been 
T extraordinary. There has been a total collapse of 

communist rule in Eastern Europe and the USSR. 
The Soviet Union has simply ceased to exist as a 
country. The collapse of Soviet communism has been 
widely interpreted as a historic victory of capitalism. It is 
taken as a vindication of the success of piivate 
enterprise and market forces in promoting econormnic, 
social and political development. The role of national 
planning for ‘development is in consequence being 
ridiculed. Countries are being advised to discard it and 
leave the process of development to capitalist enterprises 
and the market. 

| would like to suggest that historic reality Is never that 
simple. | pointed out in a lecture in Halifax, Canada, in 
1990 that what has collapsed was not socialism.’ It was 
oppressive Czarist communism, imposed in the name of 
soclalism. it created a highly inefficient economy. Its 
resources were squandered on armaments for the Cold 
War. it failed to deliver the goods. What people say has 
succeeded is not old-fashioned capitalism, which had to 
be tamed in bitterly fought out struggles by several 
generations past. Mass struggles had to subdue many of 
the very vicious features of the nineteenth century 
capitalism. In the process capitalism was forced to make 
many a historic compromise, incorporating into its 
systemic functioning several elements of socialism itself. 

The process of the taming of capitalism and extracting 
compromises from it was long and difficult. But since 
social memory is short, this is readily forgotten. Many 
persons, even very Intelligent ones, have been busy 
writing obituaries for socialism. This may have been 
premature. Systemic transitions are spread over a long 
time. They involve many swings, back and forth, of the 
social pendulum. 1 intend to review here past historical 
changes. This will underline that there was not only one 
yesterday. There were many yesterdays and what 
happened during them is of critical significance for our 
understanding of the future evolution of social systems. 

This study is devoted to the process of the taming of 
capitalism. It is divided into four parts. The first part 
deals with the process of the emergence of capitalism. 
The second part describes the new forces for social 
transformation which were released in the process. | 
have then take up, in the third part, the rise of the violent 
imperialistic capitalism in the nineteenth and early 
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twentieth century and its subsequent collapse. The 
second and third quarters of the twentieth century are 
discussed in the third and fourth parts. | conclude with 
some reflections on the broad directions of changes 
ahead. The discussion throughout attempts to sketch in 
very broad strokes the sweep of history over the last 200 
years and the back and forth movement of the pendulum 
of time. 


‘|. Emergence of Early Capitalism and Sociallsm 

We are the children of the world's three revolutionary 
ideas. The first was the Science and Technology 
Revolution. Its child was the idea of progress and the 
Industrial Hevolution, led by capitalism. It Increased our 
ability to produce more efficiently and improve our 
economic conditions. The second revolutionary idea 
concerned liberty, the participation of people in changing 
governments and in manning the administration of 
societies. It rejected the notlon of the hereditary transfer 
of power to a king's son, or the divine rights of kinghood 
and feudalism. Instead the people began to participate in 
deciding in an orderly fashion change from one 
government to another. They began to be involved in 
social administration at all levels—villages, cities, districts, 
States and the Centre. The third revolutionary idea dealt 
with equality and social justice. It called for the reduction 
of economic, political, social and legal inequalities. Its 
central alm was to replace the existing unequal, unfair 
and unjust social arrangements by an equal, fair and just 
order. The idea found its most forceful expression in the 
evolution of socialist thought and action. 

Democracy, development and socialism were born of 
these three revolutionary ideas. The Interactions of this 
trinity has shaped over time the world that we have 
today. Each of them has become an integral part of the 
world we want. Our thoughts, our actions, the life around 
us, our literature, our technology, our levels of living, 
relations among classes within countries and among 
states in the world have all been influenced by these 
three great revolutionary Ideas. It is beyond the scope of 
this study to expound this theme in detail. But | hope to 
give you'a flavour of how these ideas influenced 
subsequent social change. 

Our search for social change, both past and future, is 
guided by them. Tolstoy had a delightful story for 
children about such a search. A young Russian had lost 
& gold rouble on the bridge of the Moscow river. He was 
looking for it. Soon several passersby joined in the 
search. But the coin was not found. One curious fellow 
then asked the young man: "Show us the exact place 
where the coin was lost so that we can focus our search 
on that point." The young man replied: "The coin was 
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lost there", pointing a few metres to the left. "But it was 
so dark there that | found it easier to look for it here 
which is lit up by this street lamp." Much of the search 
for social change follows this story: looking where the 
light is, not where the change began. 

Capitalism is a relative newcomer on the world stage. 
Its beginning in a rudimentary form and on a limited 
scale is dated 400-500 years ago. But its real expansion 
became possible only after the flowering of the Science 
and Technology Revolution led to the Industrial Revolution 
and early capitalism. Immense possibilities of economic 
growth were then opened up. New products, new 
machines, new techniques made their appearance. New 
classes were born—capitalists who owned the factories, 
and workers who laboured in them. Most of this is so 
recent that the very word capitalist or capitalism was not 
used in popular parlance only 150 years ago. So much 
has been written on the subject that | need not dwell on 
the story in detail. But two points may be singled out for 
special attention. 

In the first place, the soclal condtlions of workers 
were very brutal under early capitalism. These have 
been amply described eisewhere.? There is no need to 
read volumes on history and statistical reports and 
surveys to find this out. Great novelists of that age—for 
instance, Dickens, Hugo, Gorky and others—have 
described vividly how terrible these conditions were. 

The wage system was portrayed in simple terms as a 
see-saw. lf profits went up, wages went down and if 
wages went up, profits went down. The interest of the 
capitalists was, therefore, to keep the wages down as far 
as possible; and the interest of the workers was to 
struggle to raise them. Low wages limited domestic 
demand very low. Too often there was overproductlon of 
goods far above what the domestic market could absorb. 
There was then a succession of economic crises during 
which factorles were closed down. This caused widespread 
unemployment and ‘much misery, which led to mass 
discontent, conflictscand social upheavals. 

The second point follows from the first. When the 
output could not be disposed of in the domestic market, 
there was great pressure to find markets abroad. Half-a- 
dozen Western countries colonised most -of the world. 
There were conflicts among these rival imperial powers, 
mostly about the colonies to be conquered. When no 
more countries were left to colonise, there were wars 
among the imperial powers for a redivision of thelr 
colonial possessions. All these added to the social 
conflicts at home described above. This combination of 
domestic and overseas colonial conflicts was to exercise 
a decisive influence on the evolution of social systems 
over the next century-and-a-half. 


* 


THE emergence of capitalism in the eighteenth and the 
early nineteenth century was accompanied by much 
social dislocation and conflicts. No wonder it was also 
the period of the birth of utopias, looking for new social 
arrangements without the evils of capitalism. Dreams 
were being dreamt which were never dreamt before. The 


centre point of these dreams, thes utopias, was to reject 
the greed, the avarice, the exploitation and the oppression 
of people under Individualistic capitalism. The utopians 


wanted to build new, more effective systems which ^. 


stressed the social, the cooperative, the collective nature 
of human beings. Some of them aimed at establishing 
enclaves of new social units within the existing capitalist 
environment. Others saw the impracticability of such 
endeavours. They called for a quick replacement of the 
capitalist society by a fundamental restructuring of social 
relationships, often in a revolutionary manner. 

These new thinkers included Moore, Godwin, Owen, 
Babeuf, Blanqui, Fourrier, St. Simon, Sismondi, Proudhon 
and many others. We need not go Into details of the 
shades of differences which divided them. Whatever 
their differences, they were all united on one point: the 
new society was to be more cooperative in work and 
more egalitarian In sharing the fruits of its labours. They 
were all some sort of socialists—again a word which 
entered the English dictionary only during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Most schemes of social reform 


following the French Revolution have their origin in these . 


ideas. They supplied the vague aims and objectives for 
the revolutionary waves during the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century—the waves of whlch Alexie de 
Toqueville was warning Europe's ruling circles that they 
were "sitting on a volcano". 
~ These currents of thought were summarised In the 
most well-known booklet issued only a few weeks before 
the great revolutionary wave of the spring of 1848 shook 
the whole of Europe. The historic pamphlet was the 
Manifesto of the Communist Party, jointly written by Karl 
Marx and F. Engels, and more popularly known as 
simply The Communist Manifesto? |t opened with the 
ringing words: "A spectre is haunting Europe—the 
spectre of communism.” The Manifesto severely criticised 
the utopians and the so-called reactionary socialists of 
the feudal, the petit-bourgeois, the German, the bourgeois 
and the utoplan varieties. It ended with a battle- call for | 
the forcible overthrow of all existing social conditions. Let 
the ruling classes tremble at a communist revolution The 
proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win Working men of all countries, Unite! 

The fear of thls battle call for the communist 
revolution has dominated social thought and action since 
it was issued in 1848. It has constituted the most radical 
and organised rallying point for a fundamental restructuring 
of society. Subsequent history is mainly a record of the 
push and pull this call has exercised over both the 
supporters and the opponents of capitalism. In the 
process, the system itself was partly reformed—a bit at 
one extreme, more fundamentally at the other and 
somewhat In-between in the middle. 

| have called this process the “Taming of Capitalism: 
The Historic Compromise". With this background, we 
can now turn to the second part of this lecture dealing 


with the. motive forces which propelled this social . 


transition—the forces which worked towards the taming 
of capitalism and imposing on it the necessity to make 
far-reaching compromises. By the compulsion of time 
our discussion will have to be rather brief. 
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li. Motive Forces for Social Transformation 

Capitalism, which had first taken roots In the tiny 
triangle in Great Britain, began to spread rapidly to other 
countries integrating the whole world into one economy. 
In the process, existing economic, political and social 
structures were radically transformed. These very 
transformations were also to alter the structure and the 
operation of capitalism itself. We will review here quickly 
several of the main factors in such transformations. 

1. The first factor in the transformation was the most 
important and is, therefore, described in greater detail. 
The rise and the spread of capitalism was the direct 
consequence of the Science, Technology and Industrial 
Revolution. Up to 1850, its real roots were only in 
England. Within a hundred years from 1850 onwards, it 
spread from England to Germany and the United States, 
France, Italy, North, Central and Eastern Europe, far 
away Canada, Australia, New Zealand and Japan; since 
1950, it has also spread in parts of many Third World 
countries, including India. The population living in industrial 
countries rose twenty-fold—from less than 50 million in 
1800 to around 1000 million. 

More striking than its spread in space was the pace eat 
which it raised the total volume of output or what the 
economists now call the Gross Domestic Product (GDP). 
The total real GDP of the industrial countries (adjusted 
for increase in prices) rose between 1850 and 1990 
some forty times. But the population of these countries 
tripled during this period. The rise in the real per capita 
incomes was, therefore, twelve to thirteen-fold.* 

Just to give an impression of the magnitude of this 
increase, | might add that the per capita incomes, as 
Keynes had pointed out In his "Economic Possibilities for 
our Grandchildren”, could not have increased more than 
two to three times in the 6000 years preceding 1850.5 
The expansion of output since 1850 was simply 
spectacular, unprecedented. Besides its fast pace, it 
was, on the whole, sustained over time. 

Karl Marx and F. Engels, the most systematic and the 
sharpest critics of capitalism, had recognised the 
productive potential of capitalism even at its very dawn. 
In a glowing tribute in their Communist Manifesto (1848), 
they wrote:® 

The bourgeoisie, during Its rule of some one hundred years, 

has created more massive and more colossal productive 

forces than have all preceding generatons together 

Subjection of nature's forces to man, machinery, application 

. of chemistry to industry and agriculture, steam navigation, 
rallways, electric telegraphs, clearing of whole continents 
for cultivation, canalisation of rers, whole populations 
conjured out of the ground—what earller century had even 

a presentiment that such productive forces siumbered In 

the lap of social labour? 

By raising the pace of the real per capita output from 
no more than 0.1 per cent per century in the preceding 
6000 years to 2.00 per cent per year it had harnessed 
the force of compound rate to economic growth. As any 
good Gujarati would know, compound growth over a 
hundred years raises the volume 7.2 times at two per 
cent, 19 times at three per cent, 132 times at five per 
cent and by the spectacular figure of 14,000 at 10 per 


- 


cent! The fairy god-mother of compound rate was now 
hitched to the locomotive of economic growth. 

Keynes had dramatically illustrated this by the story of 
the treasure brought back by the pirate Frances Drake 
from the capture of the Spanish Golden Hind in 1580.7 
Of it Queen Elizabeth got £40,000 as her share for 
sponsoring Drake's adventure. With that sum the Queen 
paid England's entire external debt and balanced its 
budgets. Very wisely she invested in the Levant Company 
which prospered. The profits from it were then reinvested 
in the East India Company. Keynes had calculated that 
each of those £40,000 increasing annually from 1580 to 
1931 at 3.45 per cent would have grown 100,000 times 
to become £4,000,000,000, or equal to all the British 
overseas investment in the 1930s. 


* 


2. The second factor, like the others described later, was 
closely related to the first. Capitalism not only raised the 
overall output; it also created from the ruins of the 
peasantry and artisans the mass of the workers, 
designated by Marx as Its "gravediggers". Thelr living 
conditions in the early nineteenth century were, as 
described earlier,.plainty horrible. The entire history of 
capitalism was marked by the struggle of the 
workers—sporadic earlier but becoming more and more 
organised later on—to improve thelr conditions of life, to 
share in the gains of economic growth. 

The existing legal system and institutlons were 
against the workers. They could not organise; they could 
not strike; they had no voting rights. It is said that a few ' 
decades earlier, if a coal miner was crushed to death by 
a falling wall in a coal mine, his wife was required by law 
to fulfil the quota of coal which the miner had originally 
agreed to deliver. If the miner had agreed to mine five 
tons of coal, for example, and he mined only two tons 
before-his death, the wife had to fulfil the quota of the 
remaining three tons. The law gave compensation to the 
mine owner, not to the worker who died-and his helpless 
surviving wife and children! -. 

The workers' struggles were to change such punitive 
laws;-to win the rights to organise unions, to strike, to 
reduce long hours of work; to prohibit children and 
pregnant women being worked to death; to obtain higher 
wages and improve working conditions; to secure 
unemployment benefits, old- age pensions, facilities for 
education, training and health care, paid vacations, 
women's maternity leave and other safety net provisions. 


" The history of these struggles is a long one.* Many had 


to sacrifice much before the system was forced to bend, 
to make compromises, to open some space for workers' 
improvement. Marx's model of continuing impoverishment 
of the working class was bent by these struggles which 
his own message had' helped so much to fortify. 

In the process, the workers' hours of work per week 
fell from over 65 to around 40. Real wages per hour rose 
some six to eight times—in line with the rlse in the per 
capita consumer expenditures. An extensive social 
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security network, first Introduced in the 1880s by 
Bismark to take the wind out of the sails of the rising 
vote of the Social- Democratic Party, had become 
established. The right to vote was won. The right to 
education,: health, housing, paid leave and old-age 
benefits was obtained. 

The success in taming capitalism varied from country 
to country. The greatest advances were made where the 
workers were strongly united; where they had their own 
political parties; where the fear of revolution was the 
greatest, particularly after Soviet Revolution in 1917; and 
where the capitalist system as a whole faced a breakdown 


either because of economic crises or wars among rival . 


capitalist countries or because of defeats by the colonial 
liberation movements. The Welfare State was born, first 
in the Scandinavian countries in the early nineteenth 
century. It then spread in the post-Second World War 
period to most of industrial Europe. Even the conservative 
United States had to bend during the Great Depression 
when President Roosevelt introduced the New Deal. 


Even then, the compromises forced from the capitalist. 


system did not become irreversibly a permanent part of 
the economic and political system. Many of them often 
were too reversed In the wake of election victories of 
conservative forces, particularly after the late 1970s as 
discussed later. 

3. The third major force in changing the capitalist 
society was urbanisation. Even in England, the pioneer 
workshop of the world and the seat of the largest empire 
where the sun never set, the share of the urban 
population was by 1851 no more than a bare one-half its 
population—51 per cent to be precise. In France and 
Germany it was then less than one-fifth. Nearly half a 
century was to elapse before it reached to one-half in 
Germany. In France, this change had to wait until the 
first quarter of the twentieth century. Urbanisation was to 
act as the key factor in facilitating the organisation of 
trade unions and political parties. The movements to 
obtain concessions from the capitalist system were 
thereby greatly strengthened. i 


+ 


4. A decisive political influence was to be exercised by 
the fourth factor—the victory of the struggle for one 
person, one vote. The achievement of universal secret 
franchise spanned the whole of the nineteenth and most 
of the twentieth century. The spread of democratisation 
spurred by the American and French Revolutions widened 
the reach of the process of the taming of capitalism. It 
should not be forgotten that capitalism and democracy 
which high-pressure propaganda sells as synonymous 
rarely occurred together in their birth, development or 
spread. At the time of the French Revolution in 1789, a 
sort of a democratic form of government existed only in 
little Switzerland, and—with serious blemishes of 
slavery—in the United States. All other countries were 
ruled by kings with hereditary rights: 

Two hundred years after the French Revolution we 


now have to look hard at the world map to find countries 
where hereditary kings continue to rule and govern. 
Those that still have kings or queens preserve them 
mainly as decorative pleces for public amusement. Even 
then, the process of democratisation has not yet spread 
fully from the Centre to the States, districts, cities and 
even villages. 

Democratisation did not come about, earller or now, 
without prolonged struggles. Anyone familiar with history 


knows that the first Reform Act In Great Britain, the 


"mother" of parliaments, was won only in 1833; and 
even then, no more than two per cent of its population 
was given the right to vote. Extension of that right was to 
prove a slow process everywhere. The male dominated 
society did not consider women worthy of voting rights 
until the early twentieth century. Even in Great Britain 
women had to wait until 1928 to win this right. 

This is not the place to examine the strengths and the 
weaknesses of the process of democratisa-tion, 
particularly the forms of government and the system of 
periodic elections which has come to be taken as the 
very substance of democracy. We know now how the 
formal equality of one-person- one-vote is vitiated by the 
very real —and very substantial—inequalities of income, 
assets, financial power, media access and by the 
persistence of traditional, religious, ethnic,. class, caste. 
and communal constraints. 

5. Of no less a profound influence was the fifth 
factor—the spread of the Age of Enlightenment to the 
vast masses of the people in the industrial countries, 
particularly in the twentieth century.’ In eighteenth 
century Europe, not even five per cent of the population 
was literate. Untversal primary education, even in Great 
Britain, was Introduced only towards the end of the 
nineteenth century— through the historic clash between 
Gladstone and Disraeli for the popular vote, enlarged by 
the sucessive Heform Acts. The spread of secondary 
education had to wait until the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Wider access to universities and institutes of 
higher education was available only during the post- 
Second World War perlod. 

The increasing universalisation of primary education 
and wider spread of secondary education were a great 
leap in comparison with the education doled out in 


" homeopathic doses to the mass of the people during the 


early third part of the nineteenth century. It raised the 
level of political understanding of the population, expanded 
the organised network of political parties (discussed 
below), and improved the skill profile of the population. 
The spectacular growth of education In the industrial 
countries led to a much wider spread of the ownership of 
human capital. According to my quick estimates, the 
capital value of skills embodied in the trained workforce 
in several countries has now become larger than that 
embodled in factories, plants and infrastructure. Such 
human capital is very mobile, with its owner carrying it 
with him as a snail carries its own house. It usually 
appreciates over time rather than depreciate as does 


'physical capital. It has become more equitably distributed 
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than flancial and physical assets. It has formed the 
backbone of the rising white collar workers, the modern 
middle class. 

6. The sixth major force in the process of social 
transformation was the arrival of new political parties on 
the scene. The world in which kings decided the fortunes 
of countries and citizens, at best in consultation with a 
handful of courtiers, has receded further into the past in 
the developed countries. Political parties of all shades 
and combinations—Conservative, Liberal, Christian 
Democratic, Labour, Social Democratic, Sociallst and 
Communist—came into existence. There is much to be 
said about the working of those parties, particularly their 
claims of serving the interests of the people they are 
supposed to represent. But there is little doubt that they 
provided the alternative to replacing unpopular politicians. 
In order to be elected, they had to listen more attentively 
to the pressing demands of the people, particularly as 
discussed later in times of crises. 

The popular possibility of displacing the existing 


~\ parties from power has played a decisive role in the 


“taming of capitalism during the Great Crisis following 
1929 and in the post-Second World War period. The 
aspirants to political office had then to attend to the 
sufferings of the people. Once elected, they had to follow 
up with some credible action. 


7. | now come to the seventh major force contributing 
to the transformation process. The factors described 
earlier had together exercised a profound influence on 
the structural transformation of output and employment. 
The nineteenth century was the world of commodities 
and the blue collar workers. The post-Second World War 
period was to witness its increasing replacement by the 
service sector. The commodity producing sector has 
continued to shrink over the last hundred years. The 
political line-up was also to reflect this change. 

jhis process accentuated during the post-Second 
World War period. In this sense, the development of the 
Welfare State under the liberal, social democratic, 
socialist or mixed leaderships ran parallel to the structural 
shift in national output and employment. But a further 
continuation of this shift was to lead to a reversal of this 
trend in the late 1970s and 1980s. The liberal, social 
democratic and socialist governments in the Western 
countries were displaced by conservative regimes of Mrs 
Thatcher In Great Britain, Reagan in the United States, 
Kohl in West Germany and Nakasone in Japan. The 
consequences of this reversal are discussed in the 
concluding section. 

| should perhaps add a qualification to the use of the 
phrases such as the service sector and the middle-class 
or the white collar workers. The decline in commodity 
output was caused mainly by the saturation, at the given 
degree of inequalities of income, of the population's 
effective demand for goods. It did not mean that the 
basic needs of the people under the poverty line in these 
countries had ben satisfied. The shift in the structure of 
employment was also influenced by the mass entry of 


> 


women into the workforce at relatively lower wages and 
Into less skill-intensive occupations. An additional influence 
was a greater division of labour, separating thereby 
several non-commodity producing operations which were 
earler carried out under the umbrella of one single 
manufacturing enterprise. For these reasons, the phrase 
middie «lasses or white collar workers needs to be used 
with ca. e. 


8. The eighth and the last :actor was the change In 
the organisation, structure, ownership and management 
of private enterprises. Adam mith had extolled the 
virtues of the pursuit of self-interas: when he stated: "It is 
not from the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or 
the baker that we expect our dinner, but from their 
regard to their own interest." The world of small 
entrepreneurs competing flercely in 'the market had 
changed beyond recognition with the growth of new 
technologies and economies of scale. The size of 
business enterprises had increased enormously. The 
new entrepreneurs took over directly in economic crises, 
or ruined through competition the smaller en'erprises. 
Mergers and takeovers had multiplied. As Marx and later 
Veblen had underlined, economic power began to be 
concentrated ín the hands of an increasingly diminishing 
number of very large enterprises. Moreover, a new form 
of business organisation had begun to spread—the joint 
stock company with limited liability. It could reach out to 
the savings of a much larger number of people, and was, 
therefore, not limited to resources of one Individual 
family. The development of commercial banking, and 
stock exchanges helped the process of concentration. 


* 


THESE factors had a decisive influence on the ownership 
and management of enterprises. The private entrepreneur, 
extolled by Adam Smith and in his somewhat altered 
version by Schumpeteur later, no longer remained the 
sole, or even the main, owner of his enterprises. 
Partnerships, joint stock companies, holding companies, 
consortia and very large transnational corporations 
began to take his place. Their dependence on banks for 
financing their fixed and working capital needs increased. 

In the process, there was a distinct differentiation 
between the actual ownership of an enterprise and the 
needs of its efficient management. Managers began to 
have an increasing say in the formulation and 
implementation of the enterprise strategles. The influence 
of actual owners or even the Board of Directors 
diminished in proportlon. Galbraith has in his The New 
Industríal State drawn attention to the influence of this 
change on creating a new link between the small 
member of very large enterprises and the government. 

In addition there was the post-War emergence of the 
transnational corporation. (TNC), which had its 
headquarters In the mother country but which worked in 
many other countries, often having different economic, 
social, political and legal environments. The TNCs 
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marshalled under one direction enormous operational, 
marketing, financial, technical and research and 
development resources. 

Their operations were closely interlinked with the 
government power structure, particularly the defence 
establishment. Perhaps the most important contribution 
of Eisenhower as the US President was to coln the 
phrase "the military industrial complex" and to warn of 
the dangers it posed. This complex was to spearhead 
the retreat from the taming of capitalism which gathered 
momentum since the late 1970s under Prime Minister 
Thatcher in Great Britain, Presidents Heagan and Bush 
in the United States, Chancellor Kohl in Germany and 
Prime Minister Nakasone in Japan. 

This part can now be concluded. There were several 
forces at work in the capitalist society, acting singly or in 
combination with others, which were responsible for 
bringing about major economic, political and social 
changes. These forces operated in many areas: the level 
and distribution of output and employment, the fast pace 
of urbanisation and relative decline of agriculture; 
democratisation of the process of transfer of power from 
one government to another; the extension of the Age of 
Enlightenment to increasingly wider and wider segments 
of the population, formation of new political parties 
especially of the Left; strengthening of the labour force's 
demands for an equitable share in national output, a 
continued improvement in working conditions and the 
establishment of social security guaranteeing full 
employment and the rights of unemployment 
compensation, health, housing, protection against sickness 
and benefits in old age; and finally, changes in the 
organisation, structure, ownership and management of 
private enterprises. 

These forces together played their part in the taming 
of savage capitalism. But we still need to know under 
what set of circumstances did this process advance? 
Why was the resistance of capitalism to it not as 
successful as before? Was it slmply because of the 
aging of the capitalist ideology? Or were there some 
factors in operation which undermined, at least in part 
and for limited periods, capitalism's resistance and 
strengthened the hands of its opponents? What were the 
limits beyond which there would be a backlash by 
regrouped capitalist forces? Here are questions which 
have a vital bearing on how new systems, new social 
relationships grow within the interstices of the existing 
systems and how they bring about widely varying 
transitional and overlapping forms. The next section 
addresses some of them. 


lll. Taming of Capitalism: The Historic Compromise 
1. Social Systems in Transition 

There are several questions about transition from one 
social system to another which have never been 
satisfactorily answered. What propels systemic 
transformation? How is the old system displaced by the 
new one? is there only one royal road for this transition, 
or are there several different routes? Is the transition 


directly from one system to another, or are there in- 
between several sub-systems or over-lapping transitional 
formations? İs the transition invariably revolutionary, or... 
gradual and orderly? 

Surprisingly, there is considerable discussion on the 
transition from the earlier social systems—as, for example, 
from primitive communal system to feudalism and from 
feudalism to capitalism. But it remains incomplete. Few, 
if any, of the questions raised above are adequately 
answered by it. Even more surprising Is the near total 
absence of any serious discussion of the question of the 
greatest topical interest—the transition from capitalism to 
any other form, including socialism. Marxists have simply 
contented themselves by the assumption that the 
contradictions of capitalism will inevitably lead to a 
revolutlonary explosion. They, therefore, busied 
themselves simply with the strategies and tactics of the 
revolution. The changes taking place within capitalism 
were Ignored. 

But we know that the transition from feudalism to 
capitalism in what may be called a revolutionary manner , 
took place in only three countries—the Netherlands, 
Great Britain and France. In all other countries, it was a 
gradual process involving the evolution of various sub- 
systems, sub-phases, transititional forms and overlapping 
formations. They involved non-revolutionary systemic 
accommodatlons and compromises among contending 
classes. The question that the transition from capitalism 
to socialism, or any other different form of systemic 
arrangement could also be gradual, a protracted process 
over time, involving serious class compromises as in so 
many instances in the past, has not been seriously faced 
in historical analysis. A Fabian, or a gradualist approach 
to this was contemptuously dismissed by the Communists 
as reformist, and therefore counter-revolutionary. 

And yet, Marx in his earlier, as well as later, writings 
had expressed views on the subject which could be 
interpreted in several ways. In his Preface (dated July 
25, 1867) to his Capital he had discussed the. 
possibility—then considered imminent—of the transition 
to communism in Europe." Whether the developments 
on the continent of Europe will take’“a form more brutal 
or more humane”, depended, he stated, on “the degree 
of development of the working class itself" and “the 
removal of all legally removable hindrances to the free 
development of the working-class”. (my italics) He 
added: “One nation can and should learn from others.” 
He referred to several signs of the change in relations 
between capital and labour and capital and property in 
land. “They do not signify that to-morrow a miracle will 
happen,” he concluded. “They show that, within the 
ruling classes themselves, a foreboding is dawning that 
the presen: society is not solid crystal, but an organism 
capable of change, and is constantly changing." This 
perspective, cast aside in the exclusive concentration on 
the revolution, needs to be resurrected to explain more 
satisfactorily the transition from capitalism. 

Marx and Engels had listed in some detail already in 
their Communist Manifesto (1848), the steps which the 
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victorious proletariat would have taken when it came to 

power. Those steps were characterised by them as “the 

most radical rupture with traditional ideas". In thelr 
^ . Manifesto, they stated: 

' . These measures will of course be different in different 

countries. z 

Nevertheless, in the most advanced countries the following 

will be pretty generally applicable. 

1. Abolition of property in land and application of ali rents of 

land to public purposes. 

2. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 

3 Abolition of ail rights of inheritance 

4. Confiscation of the property of ali emigrants and rebels. 

5. Centralisation of credit In the hands of the state, by 

means of a national bank with state capital and an 

exciusive monopoly. 

6. Centralisation of the means of communicabon and 

transport in the hands of the state. 

7. Extension of factories and instruments of production 

owned by the state; the bringing into cultivation of 

wastelands, and the improvement of the soil generally in 
accordance with a common plan. 

8. Equal obligation to work. Establishment of industrial 

. armies, especially for agriculture. 

-> 9, Combination of agriculture with the nianufacturing 
Industries; gradual abotition of the distinctton between town 
and country, by a more equal distribution of the population 
over the country. 

10. Free education for all children in public schools. 

Abolition of children's factory labour in its present form. 

Combination of education with industrial production, etc. 

Even a quick reading of these ten steps suggests that 
many of them, considered by Marx and Engels in 1848 
as "the most radical rupture with traditional Ideas", have 
in a very large measure been incorporated In the working 
of nearly all the advanced industrial countries and even 
in several developing countries. This applies particularly 
to step numbers 1,2,3,5,6,7,8,9 and 10. Of course, the 
degree by which they have become part of the functioning 
of the developed capitalist economies varies from 
country to country. But their very systemic incorporation 
would suggest that a movement toward "the most radical 
rupture" with the traditional functioning of capitalism has 
in varying degrees taken place. This is what | have 
broadly called the process of the “Taming of Capitalism". '5 


2. Collapse of Capitalism. 

it is now wholly forgotten that capitalism practically 
collapsed during the first half of the twentleth century. 
We may, therefore, quickly review here the main 
currents which caused this collapse. The events are, in 
general, famillar, but have so far not been treated as 
integral parts of a process. We will take up here at least 
six such currents paying much closer attention to the 
first—the economic crisis—in view of its strategic role in 
the collapse and discrediting of capitalism as a system. 
The other five will be briefly mentioned. 

1. To begin with, capitalism has several fatal flaws In 
its working. Among them, the most important one was its 
recurrent economic recessions, depressions and crises. 


Capitalism's development has always been plagued by . 


ups and downs, variable In intensity and duration and 


affecting different countries in different ways. Schumpeter 
has called the long waves of about 50 years the 
Kondratievs, the intermediate ones, of seven to eight 
years duration the Juglars, and the short ones of two to 
three years the Kitchins, following the names of the 
authors who had first pointed to thelr cyclical recurrence.” ' 

Each Kondratlev contained abeut five Juglars, and 
each Juglar some three Kitchins, or recessions as they 
are now termed. Over the 200 years of capitalist 
industrialisatlon, there were four Kondratiev waves, 20 
Juglar cycles and some 60-65 Kitchin recessions. 
Obviously, the development of capitalism was never 
really smooth. 

Each of the downturns was marked by a decline in 
output, closure or bankruptcles of enterprises, rise in 
unemployment, and mass misery. Three af them have 
been rather severe. Two Long Depressions (1872 to 
1896) and the Great Depression following the 1929 
crash of the American stock market. The third was by far 
the most severe. It burst !ike a tropical cyclone almost 
unexpectedly, at least for the politicians. President 
Coolidge In his last State of the Union Message to the 
American Congress sent on December 4, 1928 was 
euphoric abut the heaith of the American economy. In it 
he declared:" 

No Congress of the United States ever assembled, on 

surveylng the State of the Unlon, has met with a more 

pleasing prospect than that which appears at the present 
time. 

In less than a year after this message, the US stock 
market was to suffer its most severe crash. in that Black 
October of 1929, as it has come to be called, the stock 
value feli by the largest margin in history, losing more 
then one half the value of its shares.'? In the depression 
that followed, US output fell by nearly one-fourth. 
Unemployment soared to 20 to 25 per cent of the 
workforce, Shareholders died by jumping from the 
skyscrapers and the unemployed from starvation. Nearly 
one-third of the population had to be fed by charity or 
public soup-kitchens. Capitalism had produced a national 
shame. Professor Galbraith has written a moving account 
of the disaster in his celebrated book, The Great Crash. 

All the-industrial countries were to be engulfed in the 
crisis—in the Great Depression, as It came to be called 
because of its severity. It affected everybody in every 
country. it was the first and the sharpest world economic 
crisis. The confidence in capitalism as an efficient, viable 
system was uprooted. Keynes wrote his famous General 
Theory sharply questioning past economic theories; his 
new theory proposed an enlarged role for the government 
In guaranteeing full employment through a massive 
public works programme.'* President F.D. Roosevelt 
introduced the New Deal to counteract the crisis. But the 
recovery everywhere was sluggish until the preparations 
for the Second World War created a strong demand for 
armaments. The outbreak of the .War resurrected 
capitalism from its coma, but its foundations had 
collapsed. The disgust for it was plainiy universal. 

! would like to quote here the judgements P! two of 
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the most famous economists of the period——J.M. Keynes 
and J.A. Schumpeter—on the fallure fo capitalism as a 
system. Disappointed at the failure fo his Times Articles 
on ‘Means to Prosperity’ to persuade the policy-makers 
at the 1933 World Economic Conference, Keynes wrote 
in despair.” 

| sympathise, therefore, with those who would minimise, 

rather than with those who would maximise, economic 

entanglement among nations. Ideas, knowledge, science 
hospitality, travel—these are the things which should of 
ther nature be international. But let goods be homespun 
whenever it is reasonable and conventently possible, and 

above ali, let finance be primarily national. . 

The decadent International but individualist capitalism, in 

the hands of which we found ourselves after the war, is not 

a suocess. It is not intelligent, rt is not beautful, it is not just, 

it is not virtuous—and it doesn't deliver the goods. In short, 

we dislike it, and we are beginning to despise it... 

We do not wish, therefore, to be at the mercy of world 

forces working out, or trying to work out, some uniform 
. equilibrium according to the ideal principles, if they can be 

called such, of a laissez-faire capitalism. We wish. . to be 
our own masters, and to be as free as we can make 
ourselves from the interferences of the outside world 

Schumpeter had long been Impressed by his hero, 
the business entrepreneur, and had placed him in the 
drivers seat of the engine of economic expansion. 
Writing his account of the post-First World War 
developments, he stated with a noticeable air of sadness:? 

Capitalism and its civilisation may be declining, shading off 

into something else, or tottering towards a violent death 

The writer personally thinks they are. 

Discussing vanishing investment opportunities, he 
concluded: i 

In this sense, stabilised capitalism is a contradiction in 

terms. 

These verdicts may appear harsh, especially as they 
came from friends—even defenders—of capitalism. From 
then on, the Great Retreat from capitalism had begun. 
The ranks of its critics swelled until almost every worker, 
intellectual, artist, poet, scientist, even public figure had 
joined the flood tide. To state a few names at random: 
Sydney and Beatrice Webb, Harold Laski, Bertrand 
Russell, J.A. Schumpeter, J.M. Keynes, Pablo Picasso, 
Romain Rolland, Thomas Mann, Habindranath Tagore, 
Pablo Neruda. The list of honour was very, very long, 
cutting across countries, professions, races, occupations. 
it became an abuse to be called a "capitalist". Everyone, 
or nearly everyone, fell into one or the other shade of the 
rainbow called socialism. The process of the tarning of 
savage capitalism had begun in earnest. 


$ 


2. We may now quickly refer to some of the other 
landmarks. The second landmark, no less important than 
the first one, was the systemic recurrence of wars, each 
one becoming more and more destructive, The 
technological revolution was now hamessed to the mass 
destruction of people. It is estimated that the wars for the 
conquest of colonies in the first phase and for their 
redistribution in the second led over the last four 


centuries to a staggering death toll of some 149 mlllion 
people!” 

Humanity has a cruel streak in its very making. But 
never was [t more effective In mass murder than In the 
wars waged by the capitalist states. The First and the 
Second Worid Wars were the political mirror images of 
the systemic failure of capitalism during the Long and the 
Great Depression. Capitalism came to be regarded not 
only as a high Inefficient system, but also as a 
murderous political arrangement. The disgust of the 
people with it was total. 

3. The third contributory factor In the collapse of 
capitallsm was the rise of totalitarian regimes in the 
capitalist countries. The Right-wing response to the 
economic and military crises was given by the rise of 
Franco, Salazar, Mussolini, Hitler and Tojo to political 
power. Even the fig-leaf of the pretence of capitalism's 
association with democracy was thereby swept, away. 
Fascism and Nazism by their brutality and naked 
aggressiveness alienated even the last surviving liberals. 
The flicker of the legitimary of capitalism was thereby 
blown away by the swelling tide of opposition to it. It was 
not easy for anybody with a conscience not to be 
revolted by the Spanish Civil War, the invasions of 
Manchuria and China, of Ethiopia, and of Czechoslovakia, 
Austria and Poland among others. The bruta! annihilation 
of the Jewish people simply attenuated the universal 
disgust. 

4. The fourth factor of considerable significance was 
the nature, size and spread of the various forms of 
opposition to capitalism. This varied from country to 
country. It took different forrns. It ranged from a liberal 
critique to the workers’ determined struggles to protect 
their livelihood, to the first ascent of labour, social 
democratic or socialist political parties to power, to the 
successful-or failed insurrections, rebellions, revolutions 
(for instance, the Paris Commune, the Russian Revolution 
and the Chinese, the Cuban and the Algerian revolutions). 
These streams of opposition combined to form the flood 
which finally eroded the very foundations of capitalism as 
a system of social governance. To the earlier popular 
disgust was now added the force of Red fear. 

5. These conflicts within the capitalist camp were to 
be reinforced by the movements for colonial liberation. 
The struggles for national or regional assertion had 
begun almost from the very start of colonisation. In fact, 
colonisation could be imposed only by strangling the 
massive resistance of the people. Liberation movements 
consolldated themselves In the inter-War perlod. All their 
leaders were critics of capitalism, which had enslaved 
their countries. Many—like Nehru, Nyerere, Sukarno, 
Naser, Kwame Nkrumah, Ben Bella and others—were 
openly socialists. Others—like Mao and Castro—had 
become Communists. They launched, in the post- 
Second World War period, their final offensive against 
Imperialist powers already weakened by the War. Empires 
larger than built ever before crumbled like so many 
houses of cards. The Third World had made its 
appearance on the world stage. New nation-states were 
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born. New countries began to dot the world map. 

6. in the crumbling credibility of capitalism, several 
other currents of new opposition also began to flourish. 
They covered a wide diversity of concerns, and their 
specific objectives and thrusts varied from one current to 
the other. But all of them contributed to swell the tides of 
opposition to capitalism and to weaken further the last 
vestiges of the legitimacy of capitalism as a tolerable 
system. Among them must be included struggles against 
racial discrimination, for the assertion of ethnicity and 
gender equality. 


3. Taming of Capitalism 

These are the currents which merged together to 
form a tidal wave against the systemic fallues of 
capitalism. That is how the power to tame capitalism was 
born. The process of taming took many forms. But its 
central outcome was altering the very functioning of the 
system. In the current euphoria of victory over socialism, 
it is now too readily forgotten how the systemic failures 
of capitalism, the fear of soclalism and the massive 
struggles of the people the world over had all combined 
together during the first three-quarters of the twentieth 
century to wrest from the old fashioned capitalism 
several historic compromises. Let me list some of the 
main features of these compromises, which were to be 
reversed by the return to power, since late 1970s, of 
conservative governments In the West. 

1. In the first place, the most remarkable change was 
in the nature and operation of the government machinery. 
Until the Great Depression, the typical government in the 
West had few functions— maintaining internal "law and 
order’, making wars and resorting to diplomacy when 
wars failed. Its revenues were small——around about five 
per cent of the national output. Its bureaucracy was tiny. 

The taming of capitalism Imposed many new functions 
on these governments. A new system of social security 
had to be built up. It was to provide for unemployment 
compensation; insurance against sickness and accidents; 
old age pensions; maternity benefits; children’s 
allowances; a public health care system; a fairly free and 
universal educational system; regulation of hours of work 
and paid holidays; public housing for mdidle and low 
income groups. Above all, a national consensus for full 
employment was bulit up in most capitalist countries; and 
macro-economic management aimed at controlling the 
severity of the economic cycle of boom and bust was 
assigned to the governent. The capitalists "right" to 
dispose their earnings and fire their employees was 
seriously undermined. 

The share of the government in national expenditures 
rose to unprecendented heights—from only five per cent 
earlier to as much as some 30 per cent of the total to the 
United States and Japan, to about 50 per cent in West 
Europe and nearly 55 per cent in the Scandinavian 
countries, where the Welfare State had made an earlier 
beginning. 

The tax net had to be cast very wide to raise the huge 
resurces needed for the Welfare State and the social 


safety nets it provided. income taxes became steeply 
progressive. Death duties were introduced. The cepitalists' 
proverbial right to use their profits and transfer their 
property as they pleased was curtailed—more séverely 
for profits than for property. The governments themselves 
were made to engineer through their fiscal machinery, a 
transfer of 10 to 20 per cent of the national output, taken 
away mainly from the top income brackets, to the lower 
income groups. Reckless savagery of the earlier capitalist 
system was tempered by a more caring social 
governance. Thus, income distribution flows were 
increasingly sociallsed, even when the production of 
goods remained mainly under private ownership. 

2. The new functions of the state were not limited just 
to providing social security. They were also extended to 
undertaking many new forms of social investments, 
going way beyond the conventional public development 
of transport and public utilities. The reach of education, 
health facilities and housing was widened to cover 
almost the entire population. A very large infrastructure 
involving heavy public investments had to be built up. 

The Public sector began to play an active role in 
several enterprises producing a wide variety of goods 
and services. lt also had to take over, or subsidise, some 
of the sick industries (coal, textiles, etc.) which were 
ruined by reckless private management. 

The public sector thus not only became the channel 
for rearranging the flows of conventional income 
distribution; but it was also called upon to alter significantly 
the production of services supplied to the population at 
large. Socialists, and particulalry their Marxist variant, 
had anchored socialism firmly on taking over the 
ownership of the means of production for physical 
goods, or commodities as the classical economists 
called them. This fitted well the composttion of output in 
the early nineteenth century, which consisted mainly of 
physical commodities. Production of services then was 
marginal; most of it was limited to the household as 
domestic services. But in the post-1950 economies of 


the Industrial countries, service output (or payments to 


be more precise) had already begun to surpass the 
production of goods. By the 1970s, the service sector 
had come to occupy as much as 60 to 70 per cent of the 
total national output. Increasing the social provision of 
services and the social ownership of the output facilities 
for the provislon of these services must be regarded as a 
departure of historic significance. But socialists, alas, did 
not keep up with the vast changes in the composition of 
output which had come about. An insistence on public 
ownership of goods supplying facilities failed to take into 
account the new departures which had come about by 
the dominance of the public sector In the provision of a 
much enlarged service sector. 


* 
3. The third notable change was in the distribution of 


national output, and to a lesser extent, in the ownership 
of assets. Under early capitalism, profits, dividends and 
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interest payments showed a rising trend, and the share 
of wages correspondingly a declining trend. As Professor 
Kuznets had underlined, a regressive change in income 
distribution during the early phase of capitalism served to 
raise domestic savings and investments.” But the 
organisation of workers into strong unions had led by the 
second quarter of the twentieth century to a stabilisation 
of the relative shares of property and labour in national 
incomes as well as of the shares of the top and lower 
income brackets, which broadly speaking reflected the 
property and labour income flows. ` 

The taming of capitalism, particularly the direct 
transfer of resources to the lower income groups, 
brought about a significant change in this stability of 
income distribution. The share of labour, or broadly 
speaking of income of the lower income group, began 
actually to rise, making the income distribution including 
its secondary redistribution system increasingly 
progressive, reversing its earlier regressive character 
under nineteenth century capitalism. The current flows of 
income have not been systematically analysed to reflect 
this change. We can, therefore, only give an 
immpressionistic image of this change. It would seem 
that as a broad order of magnitude nearly one-third of 
the profits of the capitalists were transferred as higher 
wages, another third as social security transfers and 
social investments, and only one-third was left to be 
used by them in a rather regulated market. Such a big 
change connot be easily dismissed as just marginal. 

There was also a parallel, though less marked, trend 
in the ownership of assets. This has been demonstrated 
in the recent findings of Professor Charles Feinstein for 
Great Britain.“ From 1670 up to the first decade of the 
twentieth century, only five per cent of the adult 
population owned a constant 80 to 85 per cent of Great 
Britain's total stock of marketable assets (land and 
buildings, shares, building society deposits, cars and 
durables minus debts and mortgages). There was a 
small decline in this share following the First World War. 
But a rapid progress towards a wider distribution of 
wealth was to come between 1950 and 1976. That share 
was to be pushed down from 80 to 85 per cent to below 
40 per cent by the 1980s. 

Even more revealing of the change may be the trends 
in the distribution of human capital as measured by the 
estimated capital values of skills embodied in individuals. 
A massive extension of education to wider circles of the 
population must have significantly increased the share of 
the human captial embodied in individuals who otherwise 
owned only a small share of physical assets. Like the 
emergence of a dominant service sector in national 
output, that of human cepital has now become a new 
factor in the overall distribution of national assets.* 
Moreover, unlike other physical assets, human capital is 
mobile, moving like a snail's house, with its owner, lasts 
much longer and appreciates rather than depreciating 
over time. 8 

4. Finally, the collapse of colonialism and the 
emergence of new independent nations reinforced the 


trends outlined above. There was a decline thereby in 
the space where metropolitan captial had a decisive say 
on redirecting the flow of investment, output and foreign 
trade. 


IV. Some Concluding Reflections 

The central thrust of this essay may be briefly 
summarised here. It starts with the simple notion that all 
social systems change over time as they face their 
inherent contradictions. This process of change is 
generally called systemic transition, or systemic 
transformation. 

While much has been talked about such systemic 
changes, there has not been so far an adequate analysis 
of the process and the trajectory of such changes. It has 
generally been accepted that a given system, as it 
changes in response to forces opposing it, gives rise to 
several sub-varieties, sub-phases, transitional forms and 
overlapping formations within itself. It is not clear when 
these new varieties or sub-formations become integral 
parts of the system. But when that happens, it could be 
said that the earlier system has now become significantly 
different. 

There has been much debate among scholars about 
the possibilities of a gradual or a revolutionary way of 
systemic transformations. Since the Soviet Revolution 
(1917), the idea that a revolution was the only way of 
bringing about fundamental changes in a social system 
came to be accepted widely. The possibility of a gradual 
protracted change in systems was ruled out as a near 
Impossibility. The gulf separating the reformists, the 
gradualists, the Fabians on the one hand,. and the 
revolutionaries on the other became very wide. In the 
process of its evolution, capitalism, faced with severe 
internal contradictions, was forced to make historic 
compromises. The degree, the soctal significance and 
the durability of these compromises has varied from 
country to country. |, have called this process the 
“Taming of Capitalism”. The motive forces, the main 
directions, the basic features and the major consequences 
of the process of “taming” have been described in 
details in this essay. There is, therefore, no need to. 


repeat them here. 


| should perhaps add that the transition from feudalism 
to capitalism assumed a revolutionary form in only three 
couhtries—the Netherlands, Great Britain and France 
(1789). Thereafter, the transition was accomplished 
through a long-drawn out complex process involving 
compromises among the contending classes. It led to the 
evolution of sub-systems and overlapping formations. 
But nowhere was the triumph of capitalism in the 
industrial countries brought about by a major, decisive 
revolution. The trumph came about through sharpening 
conflicts and compromises among the contending classes. 

Unfortunately this process of the taming of capitalism, 
with all the rich eivdence it has produced, has not been 
studied seriously. In contrast, the intellectual attention 
given to the transition from feudalism to capitalism, and 
the printed space occupied by discussions on this 
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transition are voluminous. But not so with the change 
from capitalism. The time, energy and printed pages 
devoted to the latter are insignificant in comparison with 
those to the former. And yet, the question of the 


transition from capitalism to socialism or to any other , 


system was clearly of the utmost importance for social 
strategy and struggles. 


n. e 


| have suggested here that the taming of capitalism was 
the most important factor facilitating its unprecedented 
growth in the thirty years (1945-1975) since the end of 
the Second World War. Some have rightly called it the 
Golden Age of Growth. The rate of economic growth 
during this, period was over 4.5 per cent per year or 
almost twice the historic rate of growth under the earlier 
century-and-a-half of capitalism. 

Much progress was made during these thirty years. 
The total ouput increased nearly four-fold, and the per 
capita output by as much as two-and-a-half to three 
times. Public policy In the Industrial countries came to be 
guided by a national full employment censensus. 
Unemployment was kept well below five per cent of the 
total labour force. Capital formatlon was raised from 14- 
15 per '!cent of the GDP to 20-30 per cent. THe reach of 
education spread widely, particularly for the third level of 
leaming. Health security spread widely. 

Human capital, owned by a large number of individuals 
(in contrast to physical capital owned by a much smaller 


number of capitalists), multiplied manifold. The share of. 


commodities In the total output fell below that of services 
for the first time In history. There was a spectacular 
building up of Infrastructure—roads, railways, financial 
institutions, communications, energy supply, etc. A 
massive social security network—protection against 
unemployment, sickness, old age, etc.—was created. 

The Welfare State was born. Nearly one-third of the 
incomes of the rich were transferred through progressive 
taxation to the lower Income groups. The share of state 
expenditure rose from under 10-20 per cent to 30-50 per 
cent of the GDP. At no time in the preceding one 
hundred and fifty years of the development of capitalism 
was there ever a parallel to such an unprecedented pace 
and spread of the development process. 

No wonder the occurrence of sharp periodic economic 
crises was also tamed. The fluctuations in output and 
employment were smaller, though perhaps more frequent. 
But at no time did the level of unemployment reach the 
heights experienced earlier during the Great Depression. 

The degree and the duration of the historic 
compromises varied from country to country. This was 
dictated by the relative balance of forces of the 
contending classes, the pressures from outside and the 
strength and vulnerability of the countrles concerned. in 
view of these differences among countries, it would now 
seem absurd to lump all the OECD countries, from the 
United States at one extreme to the Scandinavian 
countries at the other, under one single undifferentiated 


name. 

There is little doubt that several sub-systems and 
overlapping social formations had indeed emerged. 
These may be termed as capitalism (C) in transition. The 
different sub-systems may be characterised as C1, C2, 
C3, C4, etc. (A similar characterisation will also need to 
be introduced while dealing with socialism—as, for 
example, S1, S2, S3, S4, etc.) And the different sub- 
systems will have to be studied separately and carefully. 
We are plainly past the age of social dinosaurs—monolithic 
capitalism and monolithic socialism. —  , 


+ 


DID this taming of capitalism bring about permanent 
structural changes in its functioning as a system? Would 
these changes be sustained? Was the appearance of 
sub-systems and sub-formations of such significance as 
to suggest that the old fashioned capitalist system had 
changed for the better? Debates have raged and will | 
continue to rage on this subject. This essay ls meant to 
be a contribution to those debates. 

At least two points stand out. First, all the predictions 
of the radial Left that capitalism will lose in its competition 
with Soviet communism have: failed to materialise. 
Indeed, it was Soviet communism which had already 
begun to show in the late 1970s a serious ‘deterioration 
in its competitive power as well as universal appeal. And 
now it has simply collapsed. 

There is also second point which merits some 
mention here. The first signs of a reversal of the process 
of the taming of capitalism were already visible in the late 
1970s and early 1980s. Conservative regimes came to 
power in Great Britain, the United States, Germany, 
Japan, Canada and even in the Central European and 
Scandinavian countries. Many of the changes which 
were accomplished during the process of the taming of 
capitalism then began to be reversed. The degree of 
reversal varied from country to country. But there is little 
doubt that the social pendulum did begin to swing 
back—both in ideology and in practice since the early 
1980s. if the first half of the twentieth century can be 
called the taming of capitalism, its fourth quarter must be 
considered as the untaming of the tamed capitalism. 

Will the social pendulum swing back all the way to the 
raw, untamed capitalism of the nineteenth century? To 
that there Is no need to hedge an answer. There appears 
to be no way an untamed capitalism can sustain itself as 
the tamed capitalism did in the first thirty years of the 
post-Second World War history. 

It is now clear that even a little bit of untaming of 
capitalism has resurrected those very evils which led to 
its collapse as a system, and its subsequent taming. 
Even a partial untaming of capitalism in the recent 
decades has already brought about the sharpest post- 
War recession in the early 1980s and the longest 
recession in the 1990s, which is still continuing. it has 
also spread economic disaster to many countries in the 
South. The crisis has become universal, engulfing the 
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East, the South and the West. It has affected economic, 
political, social and environmental spheres. Quite clearly, 
it has become a profound global systemic crisis. 

The levels of unemployment in the Western countries 
have reached to 10 per cent or over in recent years. The 
losses in the GDP from the decline in the growth rate In 
the OECD countries from over four per cent per year 
during 1950 to 1980 to two per cent or less could be 
estimated to be as high as $ 15,000-$ 20,000 billion 
during the 12 years between 1980 to 1992.7? 

The sum of the estimated losses from the systemic 
failure in the West is simply staggering. It Is over 300 
times the annual net bilateral flows from the: DAC 
member countries to the developing countries during the 
1980s (not countring the net transfers from the Third 
World to the West). The sum is more than enough to 
eliminate the massive poverty in the South, to rebuild the 
cities and infrastructures in the West and to reconstruct 
the East! 

The economic and social of just a little untaming of 
capitalism has been plainly too enourmous. No society 
can afford it for long. Nor will the people tolerate it. No 
wonder, there is already an upsurge everywhere in the 
West against the disastrous consequences of this 
untaming. The social pendulum, it now appears, is set to 
swing again this time the other way with Bush out, Major 
fumbling in darkness, and Kohl drowning in the tlde of 
massive disenchantment. As everywhere else the people 
in the West also are crylng out for a systemic change. 
The little untaming of 1980s is beginning to be tamed 
again. l m 
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Secularism has only been on our lips. 
In its most modern form, 

It says not what it does 

And does not what it says, 


When Gods are abused,- 
Blinded, and usefully blended, 
When they are imprisoned 
They are as good as dumped. 


In away, they are being banished 
Having been tried for ages 

They are no better then sages, 

And their little importance is ravished. ` 


Man had discovered Gods 

For a mere solace, 

But not for eternal importance 
Gods are man's shrouded impotence, 


They are grounded battle-ships 
With lure of gold of the yore, ` 


But totally lacking in adventure, 
Mutely moulded matter for worships. 
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An alibi for ultimate truth 

And an apology for consciousness, 
When convictions are in a mess 
They are hypocrisy s real worth. 


They don t fight battles any more 
Nor do they swear by Jupiter or Jove 
For they are nearly dead 

And gone on Vathalla's tread. 


` The once we have are accursed, — 
‘The Ocean of Nectar at Amritsar 


‘Was subjected to Operation Bluestar, 
“The story of Ayodhya was not afar. 


Even God s children are accursed 


Bosnia is only an instance, not an end. 
‘Somalia and Ethiopia have experienced 
What it is to be a living dead. 


_ Man's collective consciousness 


- Runs riot when stripped 


.. Of reason, and at journey s end. 


When culture is consumed at religion s cross-road 
In the name and altar of righteousness. 


S. Chandrasekhar 
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Nehru on the Adventure of Building a 


New India 
SAYED S. SHAFI 


On the occasion of Jawaharlal Nehru's one hundred and fourth birth anniversary (November 14) we are 
publishing the following article which is the Introduction of the book Nehru On Building A New India (an 
anthology of Nehru's views on art, architecture, heritage, cities and city planning around the human habitat 
in its myriad settings within the broad spectrum of Nehru’s vision of building a new India). 


The author, a noted cityplanner, has prepared this piece with support provided by a team specially formed 
at the National Institute of Urban Affairs (NIUA) which published the book. The team included the former 
NIUA Directar, Om.P. Mathur, and Dr Madhusree Mazumdar who coordinated the research and compiled 


various quotations from the known and not-so-well-known works of Jawaharlal Nehru. 


modern beautiful India, making up the master plan 

for his land and people has been an enduring 

vision that Jawaharlal Nehru nurtured for his 
country till his end. For Jawaharlal Nehru, it was a 
passion and he called it a "great adventure". One can 
discern that passion In his famous “tryst with destiny" 
speech he gave on the midnight hour when India 
became free. That speech concludes with an open 
Invitation extended to all "to join and take part in the 
great adventure of building a new india". 

He envisioned a future India befitting its great past but 
planned anew based on the complex mosaic of its 
unparalleled diversities and wherein every region and 
cultural stream contributes its share to the grand design. 
it was a constant refrain throughout his life; from his 
student days to the gradual crystallisation of his ideas 
which he expressed agaln and again and which inspired 
the young generations during his lifetime. His writings 
and speeches bear testimony to that noble quest. His 
Autobiography and Díscovery of India and the number of 
letters he wrote from prison to his daughter, sisters and 
nieces, and later to his friends and to the Chief Ministers 
after becoming India’s first Prime Minister, reveal his 
enduring passion and romance for a new India, modern 
yet reflecting the finest tradition of an unique past. 

A scanning of his writings and speeches makes It 
clear that while Nehru did not perceive urban India per 
se (for he seldom used the word urban), nevertheless, 
the living habitat, be it rural or urban, was Integral to his 
perception of a new, vibrant and progressive India. He 
was one of the few among the great galaxy of leaders 
that india had the good fortune to have during the 
freedom struggle, who had a rare vision and perspective. 
Indeed he liked dreaming and occasionally exhorted the 
young people to dream and dream of lovely, beautiful 
things about their country and its diverse peoples: 

Pm called a dreamer! | wish you're called dreamers too, but 

your dreams should have some relation to reality. 

And If youth wilt not dream, who else would? Do you expect 

those crabbed and aged people to dream? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru had the innate desire, a passion to 
see India attain greatness, grace and beauty. It is 
remarkable to find that unlike others, his perspectives 
were all-encompassing. His was not a one-sided 
fragmented design or linear imagination; rather it was a 
complex, comprehensive and an integrated one. Yet he 
was not a self-righteous egoist and conceded: 

All of us, | suppose, have varying plctures of our native land 

and no two persons will think exactly alike 

Deeply concerned about the way the Indian people 
live and their habitats and, given his formidable historic 
perceptions, Nehru did not consider urban and rural as 
two different things: to him they were two faces of the 
same coin—interdependent. Conscious of the crucial 
role that cities play in the life of a nation, he was equally 
concerned about the rural habitat: 

| like to take many of the cultural advantages that the city 

life provides and | like some of the things which the village 

stands for. | like the city to approach the village and the 

Village to approach the city 

And believed: 

Nothing really mattered in india that could not be measured 

In terms of the village. 

His journeys into India's past gave him rare insights. 
Books fascinated Jawaharlal Nehru and, as indira 
Gandhi points out in the Foreword to the Glimpses of 
World History: 


he was extraorainanly senstive to literary beauty... He was 
a luminous man and his writings reflected the rachance of 


his spirit, 

A many-sided personality, Nehru's major contribution 
has been in the realm of ideas and his reliance on the 
scientific temper In a country particularly prone to be ` 
overwhelmed by blind faith and superstition. 


* 
A major theme, the human habitat in its myriad settings, 
was an integral part of his quest for a better and more 


beautiful India; while the operative ideas concerning the 
planning of the habitat towns, villages and cities, as also 
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his ideas about the tasks ahead, the “work that remains 
to be done" in the field of social change and transforming 
the living conditions. In a sense, it was something 
"beyond the pen and the hand” because it dealt with the 
state of mind and commitment to values and causes that 
remained near and dear to Jawaharlal. It is surprising to 
discover that these have an astonishing relevance in the 
present context. Indeed they should not be forgotten; for 
they can light the path in any serious endeavour to make 
India with its teeming villages, cities and towns, a decent 
place to live and work, relfect and relax. 

Human habitat became a very lively concern of 
Jawaharlal Nehru who was personally associated with 
the planning of cities like Allahabad, Bhubaneshwar, 
Chandigarh and Delhi; and to a lesser extent, Bangalore 
and Calcutta. 

Pandit Nehru was particularly Involved in the planning 
and development of India's two new State capitals, 
Bhubaneshwar and Chandigarh. As the records indicate, 
he was initially rather apprehensive about the building of 
a new capital for Punjab; however, later he became on 
ardent exponent of Chandigarh and supported the ideas 
that that effort unveiled. His enthusiasm and the 
egocentricity of Le Corbusier, it would seem, meshed 
together rather well! In his own words, Chandigarh was 
"to be symbolic of a new India, unfettered by the 
traditions of the past—an expression of the nation's faith 
in the future". These are well known to the city planners. 

At the other end of the city spectrum was Delhi, 
India's traditional Capital, a city that has witnessed the 
making and unmaking of history. With its unique history 
and heritage and representing that elusive ethos of 
India—of repeated incarnations and re-incarnations: 
birth-death-and-rebirth and like India, its uncanny ability 
to renew itself, Delhi was a great personal concern to 
, Jawaharlal. To him Delhi was like no other city in India’ 

an epitome of India's history with its succession of glory 

and disaster, and with rts great capacity to absorb many 
cultures and yet remain itself.. A city where even the stones 
whisper in our ears of the ages of long ago and the air we 
breathe Is full of the dust and fragrance of the past, as also 

of the fresh and piercing winds of the present . We face the 

good and bad of India in Delhi city which has been the 

grave of many empires and the nursery of a new republic 

(from the Address grven to Delhi University, 1959) 

Nehru was close to the planners of Chandigarh and 
even more so in Delhi. He spent hours together with the 
city planners and was deeply interested in knowing thelr 
mind and to learn their strange language. He was 
genuinely committed to the planned development of the 
nation's Capital and other cities as well. 

Jawaharlal Nehru had an exceptional regard and 
affection for the town planners. Alone among his Cabinet 
colleagues, he asked questions on things that provoked 
his intellectual curiosity. A few examples: he wanted to 
know how the “age-sex ratio is relevant to the planning 
of cities"? And what is meant by “day-time and night- 
time population’? What is height-zoning? And what are 
all these non-conforming uses; and what is that planners 
call as “origin-and-destination” survey? Besides, what on 
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earth, are the so-called "desire lines"? How | remember 
these and other questions that provoked his curiosity 
and which furnished that wonderful feeling of appreciation 
and desire to know and learn from the young planners. 
He could really empathise with us. | vividly recall when 
he came to see the draft plan for Delhi and its metro- 
region, which was displayed for his preview in Vigyan 
Bhavan. We were told that his schedule permitted only 
20 minutes to be with us. But as it happened, he spent 
practically the entire morning with the Delhi Planning 
Team. | remember what he said taking leave of the 
planning team. He asked the most important question: 
"Well, what next? Where do we go from here? What is to 
be done to get this plan get going?" 

Though occasionally impatient and at times 
temperamental, we found him never to be condescending. 
An orator, he was an avid listener; ever eager to know of 
new things. New ideas never ceased to fascinate him 
and planning of citles was one of them. To the Delhi 
Planning Team, he provided instant solace and furnished 
abiding support; besides he had an amazing knowledge 
of Delhi. He greatly admired the city's valuable contribution 
to India’s composite culture and architecture. He was 
fond of the walled city once called Shahjahanabad: In 
fact, Shahjahanabad was his sasural, the home of Kamla 
Nehru's parents located in Bazaar Sita Ram. He 
appreciated the magnificent heritage of Shahjahanabad 
which contributed par excellence to the composite 
culture which was so dear to him. Nehru was greatly 
perturbed over the incredible agglomeration of activities 
in the propinquity of India’s most beautiful mosque, the 
Jama Masjid built by the Emperor Shahjahan. He wanted 
its surroundings to be cleaned up and beautified— 
landscaped. 


* 


MEHRU was anxious to see Delhi develop as the 
befitting Capital of independent India along proger lines. 
In retrospect, his views on the influx of people into Delhi, 
the location of manufacturing industries, the unchecked 
proliferation of government offices and allied institutions 
are relevant now more than ever before. He wanted that 
the privilege of locating national and international 
institutions should not be concentrated in Delhi alone; 
rather they should be shared by other cities of India. 
Then, his abhorrence of renaming the well-known streets 
and his intense dislike of installing statues of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other prominent leaders have contemporary 
pertinence. 

About a memorial proposed to be built dedicated to 
the Father of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi, in the form of 
a statue, he is on record: 

People talk of memorials to him (Gandhyl) in statues of 

bronze or marble or pillars and thus they mock him and 

belie his message. What tribute shall we pay to him that he 
would have appreciated? He has shown us the way to live 
and way to die and if we have not understood that lesson, it 
would be better that we raised no memorial to him, for the 
only fitting memorial Is to follow reverently in the path he 
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shewed us and to do our duty in fife and in death. 

(Broadcast of the nation over All Inca Radio, February 14, 

1948) 

His love for parks and playgrounds and green open 
spaces is well known. He wanted preservation of Delhi's 
Ridge and the Jamuna riverfront: 

if you take the Jamuna, that very beautiful and gracious 

river, you get the whole of the Krishna legend around about 

Muttra and Brindaban and of the sweet songs of Brij Bhasa 

A significant part of Delhi's riverfront in its present 
form is in essence a silent tribute to Jawaharlal Nehru. A 
chaln of landscaped open spaces interlaced with the 
samadhis but essentially open, green and afforested 
area furnishes a positive asset to Delhi's urbanscape. 
Almost all the earlier cities that came and vanished and 
some of the more important monuments have also been 
interlinked through the wedges of landscaped greens in 
the form of mini-city forests, something rather peculiar 
and unique to Delhi, and a singular achievement of 
Delhi's first Master Plan. Likewise Nehru wanted that the 
entire area outside of Kashmiri Gate to be consolidated 
with the former Nicholson Park and developed into a 
landscaped garden dedicated to the martyrs of the 1857 
Revolt with the battered city wall around Kashmiri Gate 
serving as a monumental backdrop. 

These and many of his ideas are important and 
relevant today. Nehru was deeply anguished at the plight 
of our traditional towns that form the Inner-core of many 
of our metropolitan citles like Ahmedabad, Allahabad, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Hyderabad, Moradabad and 
Shahjahanabad, to name only a few. 

Nehru's views on local self government, community 
develoment and panchayati raj, and his critical comments 
on "old style of doing things", on bureaucratic inertia and 
the necessity of inducting technical expertise within the 
government set-up have acquired fresh pertinence in the 
present context. 


* 


BUT nothing perturbed Jawaharlal more than the sight of 
the blighted areas and the sub-human living conditions 
found in the slum areas of our towns and cities. He 
consldered them to be a slur on the fair face of his 


beloved country: 
Slums are a disease, which if not checked immediately, 
might well overshadow the beauty of our cities. There [s no 
reason slums should be allowed to grow. 
And declared: 
| believe in no argument, economic or other, which ts based 
on creation of slums | have a horror of slums ! do not mind 
a person living in the open like a vagabond or a gypsy. | am 
a bit of a vagabond myself and | like vagabonds and 
gypsies. | do not mind a person living in a mud-hut, | do 
mind slums In cities, and | have often said if you cannot 
provide buildings for those living in slums, give them open 
space to live in and give some social services Ilke water 
supply, and sanitation The rest will follow. 
The slum distorted the picture he had painted in his 
mind of a new India where every household would have 


a decent dwelling to live In enabling latent talents to 


flower and creativity unleashed. He wanted the new 
communities, be they rural or urban, to have decent 
shelter, good schools and parks and playgrounds for all. 
He wanted that even the lowest of the low-income 
families should have a minimum of a two-room house. 
That was what he repeatedly told the planners: 

| think housing must be given a high prionty We might not 

be able to change the face of India quickly, but we should 

proceed about it with some speed. | think that our normal 

approach to this has been wholly unsatisfactory. 

On another occasion, Jawaharlal expressed great 
impatience for the lethargy and slow-motion of the files in 
the government offices: 

One inch per day ls not-enough, to hell with the man who 

cannot walk fast. We want no sluggards. | want work and 

work and work .. 

To a sensitive person like Nehru, a great handicap 
was the prevailing poverty. Like slums, at times, he got 
exasperated with poverty, for he considered “poverty 
becomes its own curse... Underdevelopment repeats 
Itself". 

And: 

poverty is not a good thing; It is not to be exalted or praised, 

but an evil thing which must be fought and stamped out. 

On the other hand, there was nothing that provoked 
his ire as much as the exuberant vulgarity and the 
unabashed display by the rich and the opulent. Nehru 
repeatedly reminded that the real capital of a person as 
also of a nation is the "intellectual and the capacity for 
hardwork and that is one thing that no one can take 
away”. 

While he asborbed and imbibed the rich heritage and 
had the ability to identify the noble traditions of the past, 
his commitment to Improve the living conditions was to 
be through the purposeful application of the scientiflc 
method. For translating his dreams into reality, he 
dependend upon planning and planned development. 
Despite his vast knowledge and scholarship, he remained 
modest: 

We may be specks of dust on a soap-bubble universe, but 

that speck of dust contains something that is the mind and 

spint of man. Through the ages this has grown and made 

Itself master of this earth and drawn power from its 

innermost bowels as well as from the thunderbolt in the 

skies It has tried to fathom the secrets of the universe and 
bought the vagaries of nature itself to rts own use. More 
wonderful than the earth and the heavens is this mind and 
spirit of man which grows mightier and seeks fresh worlds 

to conquer 

And he relterated: 

The sign of any living thing is In its capacity to grow and 

change. The moment its growth Is stopped, it is dead. 

While he acknowledged the rich endowments of the 
heritage, Nehru warned: 

Nothing ıs more advantageous and more creditable than a 

rich heritage; but nothing Is more dangerous for a nation 

than to sit back and live on that heritage. A nation cannot 

progress if it merely imitates its ancestors. What bulids a 

nation ts creative Inventions and vital activity | seek the 

creative mind 

And surmised: 

{Continued on page 97) 
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DISCOVER THE WORLD OF HAR-ANAND BOOKS 


Anthropology and Sociology 


Bilan, H.U. 

SLUM HABITAT Hs. 250 

Biswas, Jayshree 

CHILDREN OF PREJUDICED PARENTS As. 226 

Chandhoke, S.K. 

HUMAN HABITATION Rs. 395 

Dalal, K.L. (Ed) 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT Hs. 150 

Miri, Sujata 

LIANGMA! NAGAS: Legends and Stories Hs 195 

Hoy, Prodipto 

RURAL EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMMES Hs 150 

Singh, Usha K. ` 

ARUNACHAL PRADESH Rs. 150 

Sohoni, N.K 

PEOPLE IN ACTION Rs 125 

Subba, Tanka B. 

ETHNICITY, STATE AND DEVELOPMENT Hs. 295 

Vyas, L.P. 

RAMAYANA: its Universal Appeal and Global Role Rs. 195 
Energy and Environment 

Chandhoke, S K. 

HABITATION AND ENVIRONMENT Rs. 295 


Dang, Himraj 
HUMAN CONFLICTION CONSERVATION PROTECTED 


AREAS Rs 295 
Gusain, P.P S. 
COOKING ENERGY IN INDIA Hs 150 
Gusain, P P.S. 
RENEWABLE ENERGY IN INDIA Rs. 150 
Gusain, P.P.S. 
MICRO-LEVEL ENERGY PLANNING Hs. 295 


Pachauri, R.K. (Ed) 
ENERGY-ENVIRONMENT-DEVELOPMENT Vols. | & Il As. 950 


(per set) 
Rajwar, G.S. 
ECOLOGY Hs 195 
Sanjay Prakash 
SOLAR ARCHITECTURE AND EARTH 
CONSTRUCTION IN THE NORTH-WEST HIMALAYA Rs. 150 
Sudhakar, K. 
RURAL ENERGY PLANNING IN SIKKIM Rs 295 

Library Science 

Binwal, J C. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE INFORMATION Rs 395 
Kumar, Gira 
CENSORSHIP IN INDIA Rs 175 
Kumar, Gija 
CRISIS MANAGEMENT OF LIBRARIES IN INDIA Hs. 195 
Kumar, Gira 
RANGANATHAN, DEWEY AND C.V. RAMAN Hs. 150 
Kumar, Krishan 
CATALOGUING Hs 295 


Kumar, Krishan 

RESEARCH METHODS IN LIBRARY AND 

INFORMATION SCIENCE Rs. 295 
Mishra, S K. 

COMPUTER IN SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH Hs 295 


Publishing and Mass Media 


Bhatt, S.C. 

BROADCAST JOURNALISM Rs. 250 

Jolly, G.S. 

BOOK PUBLISHING Rs. 150 

Narula, Uma 

MASS COMMUNICATION Rs. 150 

Varma, A K. 

ADVANCED JOURNALISM Rs. 150 

History and Politics 

Bhattachanes, J.B. 

SOCIAL AND POLITY FORMATION As. 195 

Datta, P.S. 

INDIA'S NORTH-EAST Hs. 195 

Datta, P.S. (Ed.) 

ETHNIC MOVEMENT IN POLY-CULTURAL ASSAM Rs 250 

De, Soumitra 

NATIONALISM AND SEPARATISM IN BENGAL Hs 295 

Gopalakrishnan, R. 

THE NORTH-EAST INDIA As. 395 

Gupta, S.K. 

CONFLICT AND COMMUNICATION Rs. 175 

Kyndah, P.H. 

MEGHALAYA: Yesterday and Today Rs. 150 

Lyngdoh, M.P.R. 

THE FESTIVALS IN THE HISTORY AND CULTURE OF 

KHASI As. 295 
, Raul S 

WILL OF THE PEOPLE Rs. 195 

Parratt, John 

QUEEN EMPRESS VS. TIKENDRAJIT PRINCE OF 

MANIPUR Rs. 150 

Singh, Jat Prakash (Ed ) 

ARCHAEOLOGY OF NORTH-EAST INDIA Rs 395 

Adab Publications (Books in Urdu) 
Amjad Islam Amjad 
n Um YAAD KE BEHTAREEN AFSANE: Stories As 150 
1, V.N 

KHAMOSHI Ki LAHREN Rs 95 

Mazhar imam 

AKSAR YAAD AATE HAIN (Sketches) Rs. 75 
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Status of Jerusalem 


The following is an article prepared by the Press Section of the League of Arab Sates Mission in New Delhi 
for publication in Mainstream's Annual Number. It is being published here due to its relevance in the 


backdrop of the Israel-PLO Peace Accord. 


reat hopes had arisen throughout the world on 
September 13, 1993 when an Accord had been 
signed between the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) and Israel in Washington. It was 
clear that the way would be thorny but it seemed that 
most obstacles would be cleared. But a statement by 
Shimon Peres, during an interview on ABC Television in 
Washington, has dashed all hopes and shown that Israel 
is not prepared to abandon its colonisation and wants to 
perpetuate its occupation of Arab lands. 

Peres said: 

| can say clearty that Jerusalem will remain united as the 

capital of israel. 

That is our only capital and for them it is their never-never 

capital 

These are certainly not the words of a peace-maker 
who claims Jerusalem an eternal Jewish capital. History 
has proved again and again that there are no eternal 
capitals in the world. Jerusalem is important not only to 
Palestinians but to all Arabs and it is holy to all Muslims, 
Christians and Jews. The importance of Jerusalem 
cannot be minimised as it is the Key to peace in 
Palestine and the whole region. It is interesting to note 
the various steps taken by Israel to try to change the 
status of Jerusalem. 

Since 1948, Israel has taken three measures in 
violation of the legal status of Jerusalem. These were: 

1. the occupation and annexation of the city; 

2. the alteration of its demographic composition; and 

3 the looting and confiscation of Arab property. 

It is obvious that these measures have aimed at the 
Judaisation of the government, the population and land 
ownership In Jerusalem with the avowed objective of 
resurrecting the capital of a Jewish state which 
disappeared over 2500 years ago. 





Occupation and Annexation of Jerusalem 

The annexation of Jerusalem was carried out In two 
stages: 

& Modam Jerusalem was occupled in 1948 and annexed in 

1950 

b The Old City and its adjacent area was seized and 

annexed in 1967. 

In both cases the annexation was accompanied by 
false declarations which Israel made to the United 
Natlons regarding its real intentions. Thus, when Israel 
began in 1949 to transfer some of its Ministries from Tel- 
Aviv to Jerusalem, it denied any intention of annexing the 
city or of attempting to alter its legal status. These 
assurances were given by Israel to the General Assembly 
at the time it was considering Israel's application for 
admission to membership of the United Nations? The 


—Editor 


Assembly wished to ascertain, as a condition of Israel's 
admission, its readiness to respect and Implement the 
General Assembly's Resolutions, particularly those relating 
to the internationalisation of Jerusalem and its repatriation 
of the Palestine refugees. Israel then assured the 
General Assembly through its representative, Abba 
Eban, that "the legal status of Jerusalem is different from 
that of the territory In which Israel is sovereign" and 
specifically undertook to respect the status and the 
internationalisation of Jerusalem. Moreover, lsrael 
undertook on the same occasion to implement the 
Resolutions of the General Assembly, and in particular, 
its Resolutions of November 29, 1947 and December 11, 
1948. Due note of Israel's assurances in this regard was 
made in the General Assembly's Resolution of May 11, 
1949 which recommended Israel's admission to United 
Nations membership. 

After israel had secured its admission, it ceased to 
consider the legal status of Jerusalem as being in any 
way different from what it considered to be Israeli 
territory, and it simply annexed the city and proclaimed tt 
on January 23, 1950 the capital of the state of Israel. 

Simllarly, following its caputre of the Old City of 
Jerusalem in 1967, Israel proceeded to annex it, but as 
in the case of the annexation of modern Jerusalem, 
Israel at first denied any intention of annexation and 
falsely pretended that the measure it had taken—namely, 
to extend to Jerusalem its law, jurisdiction -and 
administration—was an innoncent action which possessed 
no political significance. 


Alteration of the Demographic Composition of Jerusalem 

Israel altered the demographic structure of Jerusalem 
by two means: 

(I) displacement of the Arab Inhabitants and her refusal to _ 

permit their return to their homes, i 

(i) packing the city with a large number of Jewish 

Immigrants and settlers 

As a result of the terror created among the Arab 
population by Jewish terrorism, in particular by the 
massacre near Jerusalem on April 9, 1948 of 250 
unarmed inhabitants of Deir Yassin village, and as a 
result also of the fear caused by the armed conflict 
bétween Arabs and Jews, and the total absence of any 
security, or government or law and order, many Arab 
inhabitants of Jerusalem fled from their homes and 
sought refuge elsewhere. When Jewish forces attacked 
the Arab quarters of modern Jerusalem before the end 
of the Mandate, they killed or expelled those inhabitants 
that had remained. It is estimated that fifty to sixty 
thousand Arabs were forced to leave their homes in 
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modern Jerusalem in 1948. 
Israel's plan to depopulate Jerusalem In particular of 
its Arab inhabitants with a view to its Judaisation, 


M^ became blatantly clear in 1967 when, under pressure of 


world opinion, it feigned to accept a repatriation 
programme for the refugees of the War of June 5, 1967. 
Israel's acceptance of the repatriation programme was a 
sham because out or 410,000 Palestinians displaced in 
June 1967 it permitted only 14,000 to return. But even 
among the insigniflcant number allowed to return, there 
were practically no refugees from Jerusalem. 

At the same time, as Israel refused the repatriation of 
the Palestine refugees both of 1948 and 1967, it 
undertook the settlement in Jerusalem of a large number 
of Jews. The following figures are significant. Whereas is 
1947, the population of Jerusalem consisted of 99,690 
Jews, 60,560 Muslems and 44,850 Christian Arabs, at 
the end of 1979 the number of Muslems stood at 64,000, 
the number of Christian Arabs decreased.to 10,000 and 
the number of Jews rose to 275,000. 


d 
~~. Looting and Confiscation of Arab Property 


R 


As they dld in other parts of Palestine which they 
occupled in 1948, the Jews looted all Arab homes, shops 
and stores in the twelve Arab quarters which they seized 
in modern Jerusalem. Almost ail these Arab homes, 
shops and stores were, In the circumstances, left intact 
with their contents by reason of the precipitate flight of 
their owners. 

After its seizure of the Old City in 1967, Israel 
“expropriated” a number of lands and buildings owned 
by Arabs in the Old City and its vicinity outside city walls. 
The owners have refused to accept such expropriation. 

By their illegal confiscations and so-called 
expropriations, the Israelis have now seized and 
misappropriated all Arab property in modern Jerusalem 
and completely dispossessed its former inhabitants. The 


magnitude of this plunder is better understood when it is 
realised that all immovable property that the Jews owned 
in modern Jerusalem in 1948 amounted to 26 per cent of 
all lands and buildings, the rest being owned by Arabs 
and non-Jews. Jewish ownership in the Old City is less 
than one per cent. Jewish land ownership outside the 
urban area of Jerusalem is quite insignificant. The official 
statistics of the Government of Palestine (British) indicate 
that In 1946 the percentage of Jewish land ownership in 
the sub-district of Jerusalem did not exceed two per 
cent. 

Israe/s action in Jerusalem-—annexation, Judaisation 
of the population and confiscatlon of Arab property—are 
illegal and void under the principles of international law. 
Moreover, Israel's actions were also condemned by the 
United Nations. 

The UN Security Council and the General Assembly 
became more vocal since 1967 in condemning the 
measures taken by Israel to change the legal status of 
Jerusalem and in proclaiming their invalidity, there can 
be no doubt that on legal or logical grounds there exists 
no difference in regard to their illegality and invalidity 
between the measures taken by Israel in Modern 
Jerusalem since 1948 and those it has taken in the Old 
City since 1967. Those Illegal measures compromise, 
inter alia, the annexation of the city, the transfer of Jews 
to Jerusalem in order to modify its demographic structure, 
the deportation and displacement of its Arab inhabitants, 
the refusal to allow their repatriation and the expropriation 
and confiscation of their property. The city is indivisible 
and it is evident that Israel's illegal acts in Jerusalem 
since 1948 are on the same footing as its illegal acts 
since 1967. What is illegal in 1967 was illegal in 1948. In 
both cases lsraels actions are invalid and cannot 
change the status of the city. In both cases Israel's 
actions must be rescinded. 

a 





sHaFi: Nehru on Building New India 
(Contnued from page 93) 


Life has to be seen as a whole, as an Integrated whole 
That greatness comes from vistons, tolerance of spirit, 
compassion and even temper that is not ruffled by ill fortune 

or good fortune alike. 

But then even his dreams were tempered by an 
innate sense of realism: 

Nevertheless, we cannot Just disrupt and hope for something 

better without having some vision of the future we are 

working for, however vague that vision may be. 

Given the complex nature of problems encountered 
by India and its vast diversities and contrasts, Nehru 
emphasised the role of perspective planning: 

Indeed, perspective planning is the essence of the planning 

process and ultimately, it is development of the human 

being and the human personality that counts Although 
planning involves material investment, even more important 

is the Investment in man 

He advised the young: "Do not limit your vision. You 


must think of things ahead and think of the future." 
Though Jawaharlal loathed to give advice, nonetheless 
his saying: "You should not accept or tolerate ugliness 
anywhere in your activities, in your life or in your 
buildings" must be remembered by all engaged in 
planning and the building of a new and beautiful India. 

Hecognising the increasing pace of urbanisation, he 
said: "What | should like in regard to every city Is a clear 
plan of what a city will be like, say, twenty or thirty years 
later." 

Of the tasks ahead and things that are "beyond the 
pen and the hand"; 

i dare not look into the crystal ball any more but | have 

given you some vague idea of how | look at the future of 

India That gives me hope and sense of function. After all, it 

will be for the others to decide and to work for this future 

india 

And he reminded us: remember that "there is no 
journey's end when a nation is marching: you know we 
have to carry on till we reach our goal". E 
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1892 Alexander Graham Bell 
invents the telephone 





itness to 


one hundred 
years 





1930 Mahatma Gandhi marches to 
Dandi to protest agamst the salt tax 






T E f * " " 
1965 Russian cosmonaut Aleksei Leonov 
walks in spxice 





[n these one hundred years, Amrutanjan pain balm 
has grown to be India’s most trusted remedy for 
headaches, backaches, bodyaches and sprains. 

What is more, the values embodied in this well-loved 
balm — of commitment to quality, of responsibility to 
the customer — have remained unchanged. 

Even in a century of tumultuous change. 
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1903 The first powered flight - by the Wright brothers 















1991 The birth of the Common - 
wealth of Independent States (CIS) 
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Moscow Tragedy in Retrospect 
RAZA ALI 


K utuzovsky Prospekt starts from a bridge over the 
Moscow river, now called Novoarbatsky bridge. At 
the other end 'of the Bridge tower the House of 
Soviets—popularly nicknamed the White House—and 
the imposing structure of what was once the CMEA 
headquarters, but now houses the Mayor's Office and 
some commercial offices. Kutuzovsky Prospekt ends at 
the foothill of what was once a hillock, “Poklonnaya 
Gora”, from where apago Bonaparte had watched 
Moscow burning. 

On the early morning of Osteber 4, tanks and other 
armoured carriers rolled along Kutuzovsky Prospekt to 
gun down the nascent institution of democracy, the 
Russian Parllament—in the hope of its maturer rebirth. 

It was a pleasantly cool, autumn morning, uniformly 
cloudy but bright. Overlooking the quietly flowing Moscow 
river, the White House stood silent, with its innumerable 
windows exhibiting. only darkness from within. Grey- 
green tanks, armoured carriers, military vehicles, 
surrounding the White House and on the river banks, 
stood silent. Around 0700 hours, the shoot-out 
commenced. The submachine gun fire from the far side 
of the river bank was rasponded back from the dark 
windows of the White House. An hour or two later, from 
a T-80 tank its 125mm gun boomed. The upper floors 
were immediately engulfed In smoke. Through the 
shattered windows could be seen deep orange tounges 
of fire leaping up. Thousands of sheets of paper, pieces 
of stationery and what not, flew out of the windows, 
circled slowly in the morning breeze—and some might 
have settled on the river waters to be carried away to the 
seven seas of the Mother Earth. On the other side of the 
river bank, buildings responded to the shock waves, 
window panes clinked. All told, it was a surrealist scene. 

Groups of spectators were there, on either ends of 
the bridge: and some even by the railings on the bridge, 
on a suicidal spree, as it were. After a couple of hours of 
deadly fun, and after contributing their share of the 
casualties of the day, they were chased away by the 
special police force. 

Intermittently, submachine guns sputtered, bullets 
whistled across the river, tank cannons shelled into the 
bullding. By quarter to five, practically the interior of all 
the windows of the upper floors were ablaze. Particularly 
one floor appeared to have windows into some bizarre 
open-hearth furnaces. 

Around 1745 hours, the surrendered militiamen, who 
had fought on the side of the Parliament, were led out. 


The author Is a Senior Research Scholar in 
Moscow who witnessed the October events around 


the White House of the Russian capital from his 
residence in Kutuzovsky Prospekt. 





Mainly young men of about 19-20 years age. About a 
hundred in number, loaded on to military transport. 
About the same time, the Deputies were evacuated from 
the front entrance of the building, and were driven away 
in buses with curtained windows. 

Around 1815 hours, news agencies broadcast—the 
totally silenced Speaker, R. Khasbulatov, Generals A. 
Rutskoi, Makashov, Achalov, Barannikov, and Dunayev 
were detained and driven to their penitentiary. 

Garlands of lamps lit up above the Novoarbatsky 
bridge. 

Having done its job, the army withdrew in silence. 
There was none to greet with flowers or condemn with 
curses. The grim faces of the soldiers and the spectators 
were remarkably alike. No victors from the battle 
emerged. 

What has happened? It was but two years ago, 
August 1991. The venue was the same. The contrasts 
were striking. The army tumout then was far bigger. The 
August 1991 episode started with the army—tanks, 
armoured carriers, etc.—filling up the thoroughfares of 
downtown Moscow and the surrounding areas of the 
White House. The October 1993 episode was preceded 
by militant demonstrations filing up the throughfares of 
down-town Moscow. In August 1991, the demonstrators 
were repeatedly asked to remain around the White 
House, day and nlght. On the afternoon of October 3, 
1993 the crowd had swelled around the besieged House 
of Soviets up.to 10-15 thousand. But this time, the 
demonstrators. were despatched to attack the Mayor's 
Office, to take over the TV centre, even to storm the 
Kremlin. 

On August 20, 1991, at the junction of Kutuzovsky 
Prospekt and the Novoarbatsky bridge, had stood a tank. 
It was surrounded by quite a big group of noisy, 
spectators. On the tank had climbed up pretty girls and 
young boys, chattering away under the watchful eyes of 
the smiling tankmen. In the mouth of the barrel of the 
tank gun, were flowers. On October 4, 1993 exactly at 
the same place, stood a tank. Spectators, very few this 
time, were quite at a respectable distance away, taking 
shelter, as it were, behind trees and stationed cars. The 
tank stood alone, vicious looking over the deserted 
bridge across the Moscow river. What has happened? 
History was being repeated—this time in a reverse order. 
It was farce then. It was tragedy now. 


Se 


* 


THE perestroika years of 1985-90 could as well be cut- 
off years, from bloody historical transformations to 
bloodless coups—a sort of unconstitutionally constitutional 
transformations. The initiators of perestroika had thought 
of an important instrument against the totalitarian 
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structures—the Congress of Peoples’ Deputies (in 1989). 
indeed, the CPD also threw up myriads of ardent 
supporters of democratic transformation of soclety. Host 
of outstanding present-day leaders were pitchforked to 
the centre of the political stage" through the CPDs. 
Gorbachev had handled the All Union CPD with 
remarkable dexterity—in fact up to Its sad, but graceful, 
demise. In contrast, President Yeltsin thought it wise to 
hand over, on a permanent basis, the chairmanship of 
Russias CPD to the Speaker of the Supreme Soviet, 
Ruslan Khasbulatov. Moreover, in the course of. time, 
one by one the President allocated leading posts in the 
government to all of his supporters who were in the 
Presidium, or in the leading structures of the Parliament. 

To cut short a long story, what emerged was dual 
power. And President Yeltsin decided to terminate it in 
his own style. 

His first ballon dessai was his March 20, 1993 
speech. He informed the citizens of Russia about a 
decree he had signed. That decree was to introduce a 
special regime. for a specific perlod—in other words, 
President's Rüle and suspension of the Constitution. But 
in the furore of subsequent reactions in the country, it 
turned out to be merely "an oral declaration". The 
President had played political poker. And the Chairman 
of the Constitutional Court, Valery Zorkin, immediately 
declared his hand. Well, he lost the game. 

The judiciary was bluffed. But the country got excited 
by the Presidential poker. On March 25, the extraordinary 
ninth Congress of People's Deputles of Russia opened. 
It was a tumultuous session. There was a Presidential 
walkout. But it failed to affect the quorum. Even some of 
the most ardent and articulate supporters of the President 
chose to stay back in the hall. On the third day, a vote on 
Impeachment of the President failed by 72 votes. (While 
the two-third majority requirement needed 689 votes, the 
impeachment votes were 617, with 268 Deputies 
supporting the President.) As for Khasbulatov, who 


required just 531 votes (a simple majority) for his ' 


removal, he mustered 558 votes in support and 339 for 
removal. Both the chief personages of the spectacle lost 
no time in taking their roles to new heights. The 
President went to the Red Square, addressed a mass 
meeting in which he congratulated the people of Moscow 
for thwarting yet another "communist" coup, after the 
August 1991 coup (sic) Next morning the Speaker, 
Khasbulatov, quietly demanded an explanation from 
Premier. Chernomyrdin for neglecting the affairs of the 
state and attending public meetings instead. He asked 
the State Security Minister (it, was General Barannikov 
then) whether he has now taken up the post of an aide 
to the President. And he ordered the Interior Minister as 
well as the Mayor of Moscow to report to the Congress 
within an hour, or be fired. The Speaker could not have 
made it more clear: he could "out-autocrat" any autocrat. 


“The clash was of personalities, mostly. 


Came the April 25 referendum. As many as 58.7 per 
cent of those who went to vote wanted the President to 
remain. The President felt confident. The turnout was 64 


per cent. That meant less than 38 per cent of the 
registered voters of the country shared the same vlew. 
The President felt worrled. ; 

Came August. The President promised “artillery fire” 
in September. Came September. On September 21 
evening (2000 hours Moscow time), the President read 
out his programme-speech. He had just signed the: 
Presidential decree "On stage-wise constitutional reforms 
in Russian Federation". With a single stroke of his pen, 
he terminated the life of the state legislature—the 
Congress of People's Deputles, and the Supreme Soviet. 
And thumbed his nose at the Constitutional Court, the 
judiciary. He now became the supreme authority, 
incorporating unto himself all the three wings of state 
power—of the Executive, the Legislature, and the 
Judiciary. It is said to be only a tefnporary measure. 
Upto the December 12 elections. Thep, God willing, the 
country will be back to its march to democracy. 

Most of the Parliament members, not supporting the 
President, holed up in the House of Soviets. An 
emergency Congress of People's Deputies was convened. 
It impeached the President, and appointed an Acting 
President in the person of the former Vice-President, 
Rutskoi. It also appointed new heads of the three power 
Ministries—Defence, State Security, and Internal Affairs. 
And it demanded the country to fall in line, and live by 
the decislons smuggled out of the besieged Parliament. 

With electricity, central heating cut off, water supply 
only up to four floors or so, the Deputies continued to 
assemble in their sessions and listen to their Speaker 
day by day, even in the nights, literally as well as 
figuratively, in semi-darkness. After all, mass support in 
their favour was mounting. Volunteers kept a watch 
round the clock around the premises, Food was brought ' 
to the self-Incarcerated Deputles. When the forces of the 
Internal Affairs Ministry cordoned off the. building and 
erected barbed wire barriers, volunteers remained within 
the cordon. 


* 


AS days passed, things got hotter. Clashes between the 
police and the demonstrators were taking place in 
nearby areas, downtown Moscow. Substantial morale- 
boosting support to the Parliament came from the 
provinces of Russia. In a Conference of the Subjects of 
the Federation, held in the premises of the Constitutional 
Court, a resolution was adopted demanding the 
governments of the Russian Federation and Moscow to 
immediately lift the blockade of the White House, to 
restore the supply of electricity, water, etc., to withdraw 
military detachments. Present at the conference were 
leaders of 62 (out of 88) regions of Russia. The 
conference also set up the Council of the Subjects of the 
Federation. The multi-millionaire President of Kalmikya (it 
is now called Halmg Tangch), who was elected as co- 
Chairman of the recently formed Council, Kirsan 
llyumjinov, went to spend a night in the White House, 
and to address the Deputies. 
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Volces of support were raised from the vast expanses 
of Russia. On September 28, in Novosibirsk, an 
extraordinary Congress of leaders of 13 Soviets of the 
Siberian region was held. it demanded President Yeltsin 
to repeal the anti- constitutional decree, and to call for 
simultaneous elections to the Parliament and the 
President. The Congress was also attended by the local 
head of administration, the single representative of the 
executive power, Vitali Muha (who was subsequently 
sacked by the President, of course). 

Towards the end of September, the Russian Orthodox 
Church appeared on the political scene. Through its 
mediation it looked, for the first time in ten days, as if the 
militant confrontation and the politics of ultimatums were 
at last giving place to negotiatlons. 

On October 1, at 0240 hours In the night, the 


‘plenipotentiary representatives of the two sides met at 


the Donskoi monastery. An agreement was arrived at 
upon certain measures to somewhat ease the tension. It 
was agreed, for reasons of safety, to collect and store 
supernumerary weapons which happened to be in the 
House of Soviets. Its storing was to be in the White 
House itself, under the supervision of joint control groups 
belonging to the Chief Department of Internal Affairs of 
Moscow and the Department of Protection of the House 
of Soviets. Simultaneous measures were also to be 
taken to reduce the force potential and the means of 
external protection of the White House. Immediate 
supply of electricity, central heating, etc. to be restored, 
as also a certain number of city telephone lines switched 


on. After the implementation of the first stage of the 


- 


agreement, there was to be a second stage envisaging 


measures for complete removal of armed confrontation, 
legal and political guarantees, etc. 

However, the Parliament almost unanimously voted 
for a new delegatlon to open another round of negotiations 
with the government, and proposed conditions clearly 
unacceptable to the Yeltsin Government. Conditions 
such as: reinstallatlon of the Parliament and annulment 
of the Presidential decree of September 21. As also, 
replacement of the present Ministers of Defence, State 
Security, and Internal Affairs by the respective appointees 
of the besleged Parliament. 

In the morning of October 1, the situation was back to 
square one. A last attempt was made by the Church and 
a meeting of the two sides arranged under the mediation 
of the Patriarch, Alexei Il. But to no avail. 

Meanwhile, the Moscow Regional Soviet, the 
headquarters for the next meeting of the Council of the 
Subjects of the Federation (CSF), was pushing ahead 
with the preparation for that meeting, to be held on 
Monday, October 4. t sent out to all regions, the 
resolutions of the 62 Subjects of the Federation. The 
feeling was growing that the CSF is capable to take upon 
itself the responsibility to organise and control the 
election process of the President as well as the highest 
legislative organ of the Russlan Federation. 

The piquancy of the situation consisted of the fact that 
the proposed status of the CSF practically coincided with 
the upper chamber of Parliament, as envisaged by the 
federal authorities. Said Ruslan Aushev, President of 
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Ingusheti: the provincial elite was reminding the Centre... 
"that the regions, to speak in milttary terminology are 
entering the fight". i 


It seams the Church’s mediation came rather late in . 


the day. More armoured carriers and special police force 
appeared around the White House. More demonstrators 
in the streets of Moscow. October 2 saw fierce fist fights 
between the supporters of the Parliament and the law 
enforcement forces of the government in Smolenskaya 
Square, and in the historical Barrikadnaya area (the site 
of the 1905 workers’ uprising) near the White House. 
With the breakdown of the negotiations, the White House 
was once again plunged into darkness; candles, 
euphemistically called “Yeltsin’s icon-lamps” by the 
inhabitants, reappeared. 


+ 


OCTOBER 3 went down as yət another “Bloody Sunday” 
in Russia's history. 

At 1400 hours, a rally was held at the Oktyabrskaya 
Square by the Labour Moscow organisers. Within half an ' 
hour, the militant demonstrators had broken through the 
first special police (OMON) cordon in Krymsky Val. Tear 
gas and rubber truncheons were of no use in stopping 
the marchers. Shields and helmets flew into the river, 
and the "Labour Moscow" column moved on, smashing 
faces of several policemen, glasses of police trucks and 
buses. Another half-hour or:so. The demonstrators break 


‘through the covering detachment in Smolenskaya Square, 


and rush along the Sadovoye Koltso (Garden Hing as 


Moscows Inner Ring Road is called) towards the 


Novoarbat crossing. The OMON men are swept away by 
the crowd; their shields, helmets, and other equipment 
are taken away by the marchers. 

Around 4 PM the marchers tear open the final cordon 
lines of the OMON men; all barricades are swept away. 
The'OMON men drop their shields and truncheons and 
take to their heels. Volunteers, who had kept the vigil 
around the White House and had remained within the 
punitive cordon lines, are seen to unite with the 
marchers in a jubilant embrace. By then the crowd must 
have swelled to 15 thousand or so. It was a beautiful 
sunlit autumn afternoon. The balcony of the White House 
was jampacked with the Parliament members, officers, 
volunteers, those who have thrown their lot in challenging 
the President. Suddenly Rutskoi appears in their midst. 
Looking self-confident and aggressive, he snatches a 
megaphone from a guard and shouts his commands: 
women to step aside; men—to fall in battle-lines; 
object—to attack the Mayor's Office, the 'enemy's nest’ 
was there. And then to go, and capture the TV centre. A 
military officers mind, it seems, has assessed the 
situation and appeared determined to drive his advantage 
home. A TV shot showed for a moment Ruslan 
Khasbulatov, who goes one better. He asks the crowd 
to... storm the Kremlin. Indeed, the one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous was taken. 

After ramming their way into the Mayor's Office, 
militants of all hues, wielding their submachine guns, 
jubilant with their lightening victory, in their captured 
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armoured carriers, army trucks and buses, drove away 
to capture the TV centre. That was about 1730 hours. 
And then, after a tense, and very strange two hours gap, 
news of carnage at the TV centre started pouring in. 
Stranger things were happening in fact. 

How was it that the capture of the Mayor's Office 
turned out to be a cake-walk for the militants, prominent 
among whom was the neo-fascist detachment of 
Barkashov? 

It was almost two hours later, when several vehicles- 
load of infantry arrived at the TV centre, and soldiers 
took up thelr positions. By that time a crowd of over ten 
thousand had already collected there. Then began the 
carnage, lasting well past midnight. If an excuse was 
being sought for what was to come the next day, 
October 4, its price in human lives was terrible. 

It was late into the night (2240 hours or so), when a 
State of Emergency was imposed in Moscow by a 
Presidental decree. But again, strangely enough, 
Moscow's Mayor announced the places where it would 
be safer for the people to assemble and express their 
support to the President. 

First Vice-Premier Yegor Gaidar appeared on the TV 
to ask Muscovites to come to à meeting at the statue of 
Ivan Dolgoruki, the founder of Moscow, opposite the City 
Council (Mossovíet). Young, wel-dressed volunteers, 
belonging to the Party of Economic Freedom (leader: 
multi-millionaire Borovoi), with megaphones in hand, 
maintained order and boosted the audience's morale for 
the defence of democracy. The first self-defence 
detachment of 120 military. servicemen was formed and 
sent at once to protect the central post office. To the 
sheuts of ‘hurrah!’ from his listeners, the orator announced 


.thát the battle at Ostankino TV centre has ended "in our 


favour"; that many units loyal to the President were on 
the march to the city. To voices in the crowd—"but are 
they loyal?7"—QGaidar is reported to have said: "To be 
honest, today to rely only on the loyalty or the 
faithfulness of our power structures would be criminal 
negligence and criminal naivety on our part. | earnestly 
request you to show all possible courage, firmness and 
organisational skill.” 

The First Vice-Premier would know what he was 
talking about. Later on (12-10-93), Pavel Felgenhauser, 
in Moscow Times, reported: 

To ensure the support of the military, President Yeltsin was 
forced to go to the general staff headquarters He arrived 
there between midnight and: 0100 hours. And he was there 
unt! at feast 0330 hours. Prime Minister Chemomyrdn 
arrived there around 2 AM. Many top generals were not 
sure on the night of October 3-4 that they had the nght to 
attack the White House and the Legislature's leadership 
inaide The President had to negotiate for several hours 
and meet a series of conditions to win the army's support 
Among some firm guarantees the military extracted from 
the President before they agreed to act were: (a) there 
should be no demonstrators in front of the White House, 
otherwise they would stop their attack and retreat; (b) the 
military would conduct only one operation—the storming of 
the White House After that, the army would limit itself to 
guarding key strategic sites. 


In fact, as regards the first, main condition, General 
Rutskoi himself had extended a helping hand to President 
Yeltsin, by despatching the supporters of the Parliament 
to storm the TV centre. Moreover, by appointing his own 
nominees to the three power Ministries, above all, by 
naming the hardline General, Vladislav Achalov, to the 
post of the Defence Minister, Rutskoi had alienated 
Defence Minister Pavel Grachev, and hls generals, who 
were leaning towards genulne neutrality. As a military 
officer, Rutskoi ought to have known better than 
suggesting what amounted to a split in the army. 


* 


. THE decks were cleared for the dawn of October 4. The 


crucial question concerning the army's role has been 
settled in the President's favour. But another equally 
crucial question has appeared on the agenda—that of 
the army's increasing role in politics. So far, despite the 
weaknesses of the political institutions, the army was not 
tempted to bargain for political dividends in times of 
political crisis. It was perhaps due to (a) absence of 
traditions, and (b) lack of experience in this field. The 
October 1993 developments taught the army quite a 
valuable lesson in political bargaining. A prolonged 
authoritarlan regime would have to take the army Into 
partnership now. 

The Presidential decree of September 21, which 
dismissed the country's Parliament, was accompanied 
by a Presidential "provision" on elections. These are 
scheduled on December 12. The new Parliament will be 
called the Federal Assembly—a two-chamber body: the 
Council of Federatlon, and the State Duma. For the 
elections to the Federal Assembly to be valid, participation 
of just 25 per cent of the registered voters would be 
enough. That means if there are three or four candidates 
for one seat, the first past-the-post candidate could get 
elected, even with a six or seven per cent of the 
registered voters' support from his constituency. Let 
alone the Ministers, even the Governors of Russia's 
regions, who are appointed by the President, are now 
given the right to become Parliament members. Whether 
that strengthens the Presidential support In the Leglslature 
sufficiently, or weakens the vertical structure of the 
Executive, remains to be seen. 

In fact, a lot remains to be seen. What we have been 
seeing so far are perhaps stages in the disintegration of 
the totalitarlan structures of the past—sometimes an . 
advance, sometimes a relapse. 

‘In August 1991, Gorbachev chose to take a holiday, 
and bask in the sun, on the Black Sea shore. He missed 
the signing of the Union Treaty—for himself, and for 
history. 

In August 1993, President Yeltsin took no chances. 
He cut short his vacation—to launch his ‘artillery fire’ in 
September. 

October 1992 has ushered In an authoritarian stage 
for Russia, it appears. Political democracy seems to be a 
long way. A version of Russian domino is being played 
out for the time being. x u 
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W. do not believe in a rigid autarchy, but we do want to make India self- 
sufficient in regard to her needs as far as this is possible. We want to develop 
international trade, importing articles which we cannot easily produce and 
exporting such articles as the rest of the world wants from us. We do not 
propose to submit to the economic imperialism of any other country or to 
impose our own on others. We beleve that the nations of the world can co- 
operate togéther in building a world economy which is advantageous for all 
and in this work we shall gladly co-operate. But this economy cannot be based 
on the individual profit motive, nor can it subsist within the framework of 
imperialist system. It means a new world order, both politically and economically, 
and free nations co-operating together for their own as well as the larger good. 


(October 4, 1940) 
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The Political Economy of Thrall 


SRIVATSA KRISHNA 


rd 


The battlefield of Development Economics has witnessed many a powerful feud on its virgin terrain. While 
the sixties and the seventies witnessed the Agriculture-Industry face-off, the eighties was marked by the 
Inward versus Outward-orientation debate and now in the nineties and beyond, it appears to have been 
gripped by the States or Markets conundrum. 


Camplimenting the theoretical debate, a vast number of nations across the globe are currently engaged in 
varying stages of economic reform. As the idea of liberalisation and reform become more commonplace 
enlightened studies ahd new prescriptions about the speed, sequence and content of various reform 
experiences would render a yeoman service to the relatively nascent field of Reform Economics. An 
international project called the IRIS (Institutional Reform and the Informal Sector), under the aegis of the 
United States Agency for International Development (USAID), seeks to achieve precisely this. 


IRIS is a global collaborative effort between USAID, University of Maryland at College Park, USA, and 
various national academic and research institutions. IRIS is all set to embark on a project about India that 
is being mounted on a blockbuster canvas and seeks to eventually involve some of the premier institutions 
and think-tanks in the country. The Principal Investigator of the project is Prof Mancur Olson whose 
works—The Logic of Collective Action and The Rise and Decline of Nations—are regarded as 
contemporary classics ín institutional economics. Much of the conceptual basis of the IRIS project can be 
traced back to these works. 


The main theme of the IRIS project is that: "Water flows downhill everywhere." In other words, it tries to 
show that the essential difference between the successes and the failures among nations is because of 
the quality of their institutions and the nature of their policies. 


The IRIS project has two main purposes: “Enlarging knowledge about the role of institutions through 
research and promoting institutional reform in the Third World and in countries undergoing transition by 
providing technical and organisational assistance. The premise of the project is that institutions in the 
unsuccessful economies of the Second and Third Worlds offer poor structures of incentives and often even 
force much economic activity into the informal economy." 


The essay that follows is an attempt to take a holistic yet novel look at india's political economy and is 
based in part on the work of Prof Mancur Olson. —Editor ` 


numbers. The legacy that India inherited at the time of 


ndia's political economy is not one of development 
her independence was one of near political and economic 


or underdevelopment. It is a political economy of 


thrall and indeed, a political economy in thrall. Individuals 
and institutions, the economy and the polity—are all in 
thrall to her own heterogeneous structure. And with 
every successive government this tweezergrip is tightening 
its pernicious hold over our future. Though the cause of 


India’s political and economic crises lie In her profligate . 


ways and imprudent policies, their roots lie elsewhere. 
These lie deeply embedded in a deadly combination of 
“too much" and “too little” of state. intervention. Too 
much of it In areas where governments usually should 
have no business to be In and too little of it where they 
alone are needed the most. This, in turn, is partly due to 
her colonial legacy but largely due to her pursuit of 
Interest group politics within the confines of her 
heterogeneous structure and an open democratic polity. 

India's twin nemesis appear to be her colonial legacy 


~and her unbelievable heterogeneity and unenviable 


The author is a Delhi-Based Economic Consultant 
and Columnist. 
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bankruptcy. Thrown in was a sad and bloody partition—all 
of which left wounds on India's psyche that only a 
paternalistic and benevolent state could heal. Indeed, the 
state alone could discharge the onerous duty of providing 
the benefits of a welfare state, by building up the 
necessary infrastructure and institutions. 

The myriad diversities that characterise India’s state- 
societal relations and the dynamics of thelr complex 
interactions often render conventional logic profoundly 
false and what emerges is a bewildering array of 
relationships, interconnections and mechanics that leave 
any observer thoroughly confused, if not aghast. Not 
only are there divisions along the lines of caste, religion, 
language, sects and ethnic groups, but also there are 
numerous further divisions and sub-divisions within 
these—each group demanding from its members different 
and indeed competing loyalties! Add to this the fact that 
barely half the population is literate and throw in the 
calculations of murky electoral and party politics ‘and 
what emerges would even make the Shakespearean 
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witches' broth look transparent! 

Thus, largely for the above two reasons, coupled with 
the exigencies ‘of ideallsm and ideology, the state 
assumed for itself an enormously large ambit of operation. 
The Indian state does have reasonably Impressive 
achievements to flaunt, especially when seen against the 
constricting backdrop of a resource-constrained, Illiterate, 
open democratic polity. However, with the passage of 
time this structure became ossifled, inflexible and rigid. 
The state was seen as the principal panacea for almost 
everything that afflicted India. It almost became, not an 
avocation, but a vocation to ‘blame it on the government’! 
Indeed, the success of the Indian state carried the seeds 
of its own destruction. Its failures were too many and too 
grievous to be sacrificed at the altar of its modest 
successes, 

Yet, till recently, the roots of the malady afflicting 
India'a political economy remained well hidden to most 
observers. A society as heterogeneous as India's simply 
cannot withstand the embrace of centralisation. Inevitably, 
the principal or the Centre ha$ to operate through a 
plethora of agents who are linked to it through long-term 
patronage links. Because the Centre has to depend on 
these agents for the inflow of information, it has to 
comply with, their demands for conferment of power and 
privileges. The alternative, of course, Is the clogging of 
the channels of communication and the subsequent 
decay and disintegration of the Centre. (Ashok Guha, "A 
Pacific Model for the Indian Economy?", Journal of Asian 
Economics, forthcoming) Also the agents can set up 
their own goals in defiance to the principal's goals and 
this leads to further conflicts and systemic inefficiencies. 

Furthermore, though there are numerous divisions in 
society, yet there is a conspicuous asymmetry in the 
number and power of collective organisations. What we 
have Is a classic Olsonian state, wherein because of the 
imperatives of large size and the absence of selective 
incentives to reward or punish members, it is simply not 
possible to collectively organise most of these numerous 
groups. Thus there are no consumers associations or 
taxpayers councils worth their name. For, to organise 


such groups, someone has to bear the costs, while the. 


benefits would invariably accrue to all—-rrespective of 
whether they bear the costs of it or not. Hence, the 
incentive is there for all to ride free, rather than having to 
individually bear the costs while getting to receive and 
share only a part of the benefits. 


+ 


THE state then is permanently occupied with arbitrating 
r and appeasing one or the other.of the four dominant 
coalitions—the rich large farmer, the educated middle 
class, the big industrialist and unionised labour—the only 
prominent collectively organised coalitions in India. Almost 


all decisions— administrative, economic or political—are 
almost always tailored to suit the needs of one or the 
other of these coalitions. /n sum, the rationalism of 
economics is completely sacrificed at the altar of the 
populism of politics, mimicking the gait of democracy. 

The primary function of institutions, as agencies to 
resolve conflicts, is to reduce the transaction costs of 
one individual dealing with another and to improve 
allocative efficiency. But in India the relative inefficacy of 
other strong extra-bureaucratic institutlons—ike the 
judiciary, the press, the university apparatus and non- 
governmental organisations—further unbalances this 
political economy of thrall. The doctrine of countervailing 
power suggests that until and unless such institutions do 
not strengthen and balance the constitutiva system, the 
polity and the bureaucracy could well assume authoritarian 
dispositions. 

In brief, an inherently profound diversity In societal 
groups and their complex relations, the resulting inability 
of collective organisations to emerge and the relative 
ineffectiveness of extra-bureaucratic institutions are the 
three primary factors that are responsible for holding 
India’s political economy in a thrall. Sadly, their grip is 
unseen and vicious and their consequences paralytic. 
The Indian state then is eking out an existence wherein 
its course is charted out due to the resulting vector of the 
above three major forces. 

Quite obviously, in such a scenario as the above, 
accountability, efficiency, competitiveness and productivity 
are treated as optional extras. For, relentless Intervention 
leads to universal protection—such that, protection 
becomes not the means to an end, but an end in itself! 
Protection insulates from competition, stifles innovation, 
promotes non-accountability and inefficiency and in 
general ruins the economy. Also, protection creates 
rents and rents create corruption. And quite often, the 
state itself appropriates some of these rents. Rent- 
seeking, in one form or the other, is a ful--time and 


. Indeed a much coveted occupation! Also, the case for 


protection is like that of the famous infant-industry 
argument. Once an infant, always an infant; or in other 
words, once protected, it is usually a protection for life 
and it Is very difficult to remove it thereafter, because of 
powerful vested interests behind each of them. Under 
such a system, the political economy in the short-run 
may appear to be quite salubrious, but in the long-run it 
steadily becomes moribund. 

The ruin then is complete and unmitigated. Chronic 
budgetary deficits, persistent balance of payments 
disequilibria, abnormal capital-output ratios, increasing 
casuallsation of labour and galloping inflation are merely 
the economic manifestations of this cancerous disease. 
What is paramount to be understood Is that these are 
the effects and not the cause of the malady. Therefore 


. the cure lies not in curbing these, but elsewhere—in a 
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complete catharsis of state-societal relations. 
* 


. WORLD-OVER, the distinction between alternate 
economic systems is between either more of the market 
in place of the government or more government in place 
of the market. But then both markets and governments 
are susceptible to various kinds of well-known failures. 

Til such time that someone demonstrates that one is 
. more costlier to society than the other, it would be inane 
to wish away any one of the two. Thus, the remedy lies 
not in choosing between the state and the market, but In 
arranging a non-invidious combination of the two, in 
order to foster development. Hather than trying to 
replace one with the other, each must be allowed to 
operate in its own respective area of comparative 
advantage. Markets alone can arbitrate in spheres such 
as industry, trade and price-setting and purveying of 
information, while the state alone can look after social, 
legal and human infrastructural development, law and 
.order, and defence. Even, the World Bank, an avowed 
worshipper of the market, does not give loans unless 
they are guaranteed by the government! That is why, 
simply wishing away the state or the market would only 
create more problems than it would solve. 

The second major remedy lies in strengthening the 
extra-bureaucratic institutions, in order to provide effective 
countervailing power. For instance, the increasing 
alienation of scrupulous and upright men and women 
from public service poses a grave threat to our democracy. 
Thus, the Election Commission could be given greater 
authority by introducing a system of binary-voting (wherein 
a candidate must not only secure a certain number of 
positive votes but must also get the least number of 
negative votes—that is, he must be a truly representative 
candidate); or it could insist on Internal party elections 
and compulsory audit of party accounts before granting 
them recognition. These could go a long way in curbing 
the pernicious effects of vote-banks and 'big-black 
money politics. Similarly, all the other conscience- 
keepers of our democracy—like the press and the 
judiciary—need to be invigorated as well. 

The third remedy lies in ensuring a permanent 
increase in the size of the ple itself, rather than merely 
redistributing the parts within, amongst the various 
interest groups. By putting the state and the market In 
their respective places, most of the rent-seeking activities 
can be stopped and the resources thus released can be 
transferred to more productive activities. But beyond 
this, it is in the interest of any government itself, to not 
extend its coercive monopoly power—in the economic, 
social and political! flelds—beyond a certain zone of 
acceptance. For, once this threshold is crossed the 
government's own survival would be threatened both by 
rival claimants of power and by the citizens and 
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Institutions themselves (depending on their relative 
organisational efficacy and strength). Thus, though the 
state can become despotic under such a system, it won't 
(or rather shouldn't) become one, for then its own 
survival will be in peril. 

Fourthly, it needs to be emphasised here that as 
distinct from economic decentralisation and increased 


, marketisation, the arguments for political centralisation 


or decentralisation cannot be so clear-cut. For, as per 
the Olsonian contention there will be no country that will 
attain pumice organisation of all groups with a 
common interest and thereby enjay. optimal outcomes 
through. comprehensive bargaining. This is essentially 
because some groups are inherently better organised 
and have greater bargaining power than others. Thus, the 
key question is not only as to how far the principal can 
discipline the agents but also as to how much the agents 
allow themselves to be controlled. For, because of the, 
structure per se, the principle-agent relationship in the 
political arena is susceptible to forces other than a 
simple conferment or withdrawal of authority. 

Under sucha structure only a strong principal or a 
strong Centre—an all-encompassing national level 
organisation—can foster rapid development. A strong 
Centre does not necessarily mean greater centralisation 
of power, but a principal who is structurally strong vis-a- 
vis /t agents and thus does not allow itself to be dragged 
into the clashes between unequal agents. The merit of 
such an all-encompassing organisation—rather than a 
sectional or a regional one—is that it is in its own 
interests to thínk for the country as a whole rather than 
give in to sectional pressures. This is so because it 
would seek to maximise its own standing in the entire 
country and not with any particular section. Indeed, such 
a principal alone—if one ever comes to exist—holds the 
key to India's destiny. 

In a nutshell, India's political economy is in thrall to its 
own structure. Till such time that the limitations Imposed 
by such a‘heterogeneous structure are not recognised, 
there is no escape from this thrall. As such, India has 
been unable to create and appropriate, economies of 
scale in the administrative, political and economic 
spheres. Future governments would do well to remember 
the famous Keynesian doctrine that the important thing 
for a government is not to do things which indlviduals are 
doing already and to do them a little better or a little 
worse; but to do those things which at present are not 
being done at all. Indeed, the state and the market have 
to be, not competitive, but complementary to each other. 

Undeniably, while attempting to concoct her own 
mixture of socialism and capitalism, India appears to 
have got the worst of both. Yet the road from thralidom 
to freedom, though arduous, is not impossible. It shall be 
paved by the wisdom of future governments and by the 
logic of history. m 
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Vladimir Mayakovsky: 


Poet of the Russian Revolution 
RAVÍ M. BAKAYA 


We are publishing the following article as a mark of tribute to the outstanding revolutionary poet, Vladimir 


Mayakovsky, whose birth centenary was observed on July 19, 1993. 


ayakovsky is known as the greatest poet of the 
Russian Hevolution. His centenary this year (he 
was born on July 19, 1893) has come at a time 
when, following the collapse of the USSR, the very 
'necessity' of that Revolution is being questioned. There 
are many in Russia today who even refuse to term it a 
revolution and say that it was nothing more than a coup 


- d'etat by Lenin and the Bolsheviks. No wonder, we do 


not hear much about the Mayakovsky centenary in the 
Russian media. The bimonthly programme issued by the 
House of Russian Culture in Delhi remembered the date 
in a brief write-up, but no evening was set apart to mark 
it even by way of a discussion of his life and work. it has 
so far gone almost unnoticed In our own media. 

And yet it is difficult to understand the Russian 
Revolution unless one seiously studies the creative 
literature of that period, the two most oustanding names 
in which remain Maxim Gorky and Vladimir Mayakovsky. 


In India perhaps the- first significant write-up on: 


Mayakovsky appeared in Rahul Sankrityayana’s Soviet 
Bhumi, published in,1938, in which the great savant (who 
too was born in 1893) devotes no less than ten pages 
(including a photograph) to the poet's life and work. 
However, it was Herbert Marshail’s excellent compilation 
Mayakovsky and His Poetry, published in London first in 
1942, that really introduced the poet to the Indian reader. 
Perhaps no other single volume to date has excelled this 
early attempt to present Mayakovsky's poetry, his plays 
and his prose and his striking drawings to the foreign 
reader. Since then many books of Mayakovsky have 
appeared, including a three volume edition of his work 
published in Moscow in 1985-1987. He occupies a 
prominent place in the curricula of the Russian 
departments In all countries, though the approaches to 
this remarkable poet may differ radically. He has been 
adored, aduleted, imitated, denounced and condemned; 
but could never be ignored. His suicide in 1930, when he 
was barely 37, was hardly discussed by Soviet writers, 
until the publication of Veronica’ Polonskaya’s 
reminiscences—almost half a century after they were 
written in 1938. Mikhail Gorbachev's glasnost had at last 


_The author was a Professor in the Centre for 


Russian Language and Literature, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi. 
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—Editor 


opened the way to the publication of hundreds of 
suppressed manuscripts. 


* 


VLADIMIR VLADIMIROVICH MAYAKOVSKY was born 
on July 19, 1893 in Bagdadi village, Kutais province in 
Georgia, where his father Vladimir Konstantinovich was 
a forest ranger. He went to school first in hls village, then 
in Kutais. When the Russo-Japanese War of 1905 broke 
out Mayakovsky, then only thirteen, was drawn into the 
revolutionary movement. His elder sister had arrived 
from Moscow and she gave him illegal leaflets to read. 
He wrote later: 

The word ‘proclamaton’ appeared in Russian Proclamatons 

were hung up by Georgians. Georgians were hanged by 

Cossacks. My chums were Georgians | began to detest 

Cossacks 

Mayakovsky Joined illegal study circles and read 
Marxist literature. In his own words: 

Socialism. Newspapers. Derived from them only unfamiliar 

words and ideas. Demand of myself explanations. Little 

white books in the shop windows... | bought them all. Got 
up at six. Read voraciously... | was impressed for the rest 

of my life by the ability of the socialists to disentangle facts, 

systematise the world . Was Introduced to a Manust 

circle... | started counting myself a Social Democrat. . 

In 1906 Mayakovsky's father suddenly died of blood 
Sdlsontig after he had pricked a finger while putting 
papers together. The result: 

End, of prosperity After father's funeral we had three 

roubles left Instinctively, feverishly, we sold our chairs and 

tables. Moved to Moscow. 

In Moscow Mayakovsky, hls mother and two sisters 
lived in extremely difficult conditions: 

Eat badly. Ten roubles a month pension | and the two 

sisters study. Mama had to take in lodgers and cook for 

them. Hotten rooms The students who lived were poor. 

Soolalists. | remember the first Boshevik | met—Vasya 

Kandelaki. 

At the age of fifteen, while still at school, Mayakovsky 
joined the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party 
(Bolsheviks). He was arrested but released because of 
his age. In 1909 he was arrested again and this time 
spent eleven months In the Butyrski prison. He calls this 
a most important perlod in his life. He began to devour 
literary works. At first he read the latest writings—of the 
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Symbolists. Then started writing verses himself which he 
later did not rate high: 

Wrote whole copy-books of such verses. Thanks to the 

warders for taking it off me, when | was released. 

Otherwise would have published it. After disposing of the 

contemporary writers, plunged into the classics—Byron, 

Shakespeare, Tolstoy. 

After his release Mayakovsky loined the Moscow Art 
School where he studied painting, sculpture and 
architecture. Here he met David Burlyuk, a young 
Futurist poet: 

David had anger of a master who: had outpaced his 

contemporaries, |, the fervour of a. socialist aware of the 

inevitable doom of the old. Thus we conceived Russian 

Futurism. 

Mayakovsky showed Burlyuk one of his poems and 
he immediately delcared Mayakovsky a genius: 

In the morning Burlyuk, introducing me to someone, 

trumpeted: "Don't you know him? My genuis friend 

Famous poet Mayakovsky.” | tned to stop him Buriyuk 

adamant Leaving me, he bellowed "Now write or you will 

make me look a regular fool” 

Mayakovsky and his Futurist friends published their 
first manifesto: A Slap in the Face of Public Taste. They 
were expelled from the Art School. They went on a tour 
of the country, reciting their poems, giving talks. 

When the First World War broke out, Mayakovsky 
very soon saw the real horrors of war. He wrote poems, 
including "Ah, close, close the eyes of the papers". He 
started writing for The New Satinkon, a popular satirical 
magzine of those days. 

In "A Cloud in Trousers" Mayakovsky saw himself 
“stalking the : world, handsome, twenty-two-years-old" 
and "shaking ít with the might of his voice". He sang of 
his first tragic love, but woven with hls personal pain is 
ihe tragedy of humanity. He saw the Revolution coming 
and predicted it almost accurately, being just one year 
out: 

| 

Jeered at by tribal contemporaries, 

like â lanky 

discarded rhyme, 

see that which nobody seas, 

coming over the mountains of time. 
There, where man's cut short of vision 
by the heads of the hungry that surge, 
in the thomy crown of revolution 

! see nineteen-sixteen emerge 

‘He met Gorky to whom he read parts of “The Cloud": 

The deeply moved Gorky wept all over my waistcoat. | was 

almost proud 


* 


WHEN the November Hevolutlon started in 1917, the 
question "to accept or not to accept" never arose for 
Mayakovsky: 

it Is my.revoluton Went to the Smolny. Worked Did 

everything that came my way. 

Mayakovsky was wholeheartedly with the Bolsheviks. 
His poems such as "Ode to the Revolution” and ‘Left 
March" became very popular. He threw himself heart 
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and soul into work—writing verses, drawing posters, 
caricatures, reading his poetry directly to the masses. in 
1919-20 during the difficult Civil War years Mayakovsky 
worked in ROSTA (Russian Telegraph Agency), drawing 
posters and writing verse titles for them. He created a 
new kind of poster in which drawing and verse were 
indivisible. 

Recalling this in March 1930, a few months before his 
death, Mayakovsky said: 

i remember the windows of ROSTA, that enormous canvas 

nearly a quarter of the wall in size, and | had to do such a 

"window" many tmes; about 400 dlagrams, about 15 

posters in each, which means a total of some 5000 posters 

How did we do it? | remember that! went to bed at 2 or 3 in 

the morning, put a log under my head instead of a 

pillow...so as not to oversieep. . 

While working for ROSTA Mayakovsky wrote his 
poem “150,000,000” as a new heroic epic. The poem's 
hero Ivan represents the 150 million people of Russia, 
aroused by the Revolution: l 

Not for Lenin endearing verse comes from ma. 
But for millons in battle. 

The millions | sing, : 

the milions | see, 

for the milhons my lyre-strings rattle. 

Mayakovsky was the first playwright of the Soviet era. 
Among his famous plays are Mystery-Bouffe (1918), 
written for the first anniversary of the Revolution and 
directed by the talented Soviet director Vsevolod Myerhold 
(who was shot in 1938 during the Stalin terror years). He 
and Mayakovsky became great friends and Mayakovsky 
always rated Meyerhold very ‘highly as a theatre 
personality. His other famous play, The Bedbug (1928), 
had its premiere at he Mayerhold State Theatre in the 
director’s own production of February 13, 1929 with 
music by Dmitri Shostakovich. His third well-known play 
The Bath House was also produced by the Meyerhold 
State Theatre in March 1930. 

Mystery-Bouffe is an epic satire on the biblical model 
of the Great Deluge. The representatives of the Clean 
(Bourgeois) and the Unclean (Proletariat) find refuge 
after the Deluge at the North Pole where they bulld 
themseves an ark to seek safety. After being twice 
duped by the Clean, the Unclean revolt and throw their 
opponents overboard. They visit Hell and triumph over it, 
leaving it to harbour the Clean. They visit the Paradise of 
the Gospels and desert it contemptuously as a hungry, 
joyless spot. The Unclean then return to Earth, repair by 
their own efforts the chaos left after the Great War and 
at last enter the Promised Land, the communist paradise 
of material plenty on earth. The play ends with the 
Unclean singing in chorus: 

With loving labour 
we'll tend the earth 
; work-calloused, rude, rough-hewn.  ! 
Fields, fil! with grain, 
Factories, fumel 
Shine 


with glory, 
Our sunit Commune! 


Once the Civil War was over and the country settled 
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down to the New Economic Policy (NEP) and later began 
to prepare to launch the first Five-Year Plan, Mayakovsky 
turned his attention to building the new society and the 
new people it was giving birth to. To a reader today it is 
surprising how while singing the glory of socialis 
such of his famous poems as the epic "Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin" (1924), "Fine" (1927) and "At the Top of My 
Voice" (1930), Mayakovsky could discern the negative 
phenomena already raising their head in Sovlet soclety. 
They were the targets of his biting satire in his plays, The 
Bedbug and The Bath House, and numerous satirical 
poems such as "The Rot”, "Bribe-Takers", "Paper 
Horrors”, “The Hooligan”, "Office Bugs", "The Coward”, 
“The Toady” and many others. In these writings he 
mocks at “Sovbureaucrats”, the corrupt elements, the 
sycophants and other social pests. 


$9 


THE attitude of the Party and government leaders 
towards Mayakovsky shows many Interesting features of 
those days. in his essay on Lenin, written after his death, 
Gorky relates: 

He distrusted MayakovsKy and was even irritated by him. 

"Ha shouts, makes up some kind of crooked words, and all 

of it misses the mark, | think,—it misses the mark and is 

litte comprehensible. It's all so scattered, and difficult to 

read He is gifted you say? And very much "m Hm-mm, 
we'll Ive and see.. 

Unlike Lenin, Lunacharsky, the Minister for Educatlon 
and Culture and himself an accomplished writer and 
critic, admired Mayakovsky, though not uncritically. The 
following notes were exchanged between Lenin and 


» Lunacharsky on May 6, 1921, probably at a meeting both 


were attending. Lenin wrote: 

isn't it shameful to vote for printing Mayakovsky's 

"150,000,000" in an edition of 5000 copies? 

Nonsense, foolishness, crass stupidity and pretentiousness. 

| think only 1 out of 10 such things ought to be printed, and 

In not more than 1500 copies for libraries and cranks. 

And Lunacharsky should be flogged for Futurism. 

Lunacharsky replied: 

| too do not like this thing (poem) very much, but 1) a poet 

of the standing of Bryusov was cared away by It and 

recommended a printing of 20,000; 2) when the author 
himself read the poem, he had great success with it, 
especially with the workers. 

In her memoirs Nadezhda Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife 
and for long Deputy Minister In Lunacharsky’s Ministry, 
recalls: 

One evening Ilyich (Lenin) wanted to see how our young 

people iwed In a commune. We decided to visit (the 

commune of) a state higher technical art school. It was, | 
think, the day of Kropotkin's funeral in 1921. It was a famine 
year, but the young people had a lot of enthusiasm. In the 
commune they slept almost on bare boards; they had no 
bread to eat. “But then we do have buckwheat,” the 

youngster on duty sald with shining eyes. They made a 

gruel out of this buckwheat for Ilyich, though they had no 

salt to put in it. Ilyich looked at the young people, at the 
gleaming eyes of the young artists—boys and 
giris—surrounding him, and their joy was reflected in his 
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face as well. They showed him their nave drawmgs, 
explained what ihey meant and piled him with questions. 
And he laughed, hedged with his answers, replied to 
questions with counter-questions: "What do you read? Do 
you read Pushkin?" "Oh, no," blurted out one of them, "he 
was a bourgeois, wasn't he? We read Mayakovsky " Hyich 
smiled, "1 think Pushkin is better." But afterwards, Ilyich 
softened towards Mayakovsky. His name reminded him of 
the art school youngsters, so full of Ife and joy, ready to die 
for Soviet power and not finding words in contemporary 
language to explain themselves. 

On May 5, 1922 the Soviet daily /zvestía printed 
Mayakovsky's satirical poem "Conference-Crazy", the 
first poem of his to appear in a national daily. Not finding 
anyone In their seats in an office, the poet bursts into a 
room where they are in a conference: 

into that conference 

i burst like a lava, 
with savage oaths the path is strewn. 
And see: 

people are sitting there in halves. 
Heavens above! 

Where've their other halves gone? 
"Slaughtered! 

Murdered!” 

Running like mad | shout 
At such a picture I go out of my mind. 
Then I hear the calmest of clerks point out: 
“Tht y're in two conferecnes at the very same time." 

Next day, addressing a conference of metal workers, 
Lenin sáid: 

. Yesterday, quite by chance, | read In /zvestia a poem by 
Mayakovsky. | don't count myself among the admirers of 
his poetic talent, though | frankly admit my Incompetence in 
that sphere. But it is a long time since | experienced such a 
pleasure from the political and administrative standpoint In 
this poem he laughs at conferences and es fun of 
Communists because they are always In meetings and 
conferences. | don't know about the poetry, but as for 
politics, | can vouch for it that he is absolutely right 


* 


MAYAKOVSKY travelled abroad several times, as an 
"envoy of poetry", reciting his poems, telling people 
about life in the Soviet Union and the great cultural 
upsurge there. He visited many countrles—L atvia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, France and the United States. 
His encounters with mass audiences abroad were a 
triumph of his poetry. He noticed both the bright side and 
the dark side of life in the West and wrote of his 
experiences In both verse and prose. His pride in his 
socialist homeland was seen in his famous poem “My 


Soviet Passport" which frightened customs officials in 


the capitalist West "like a bomb, like a hedgehog, like a 
rattlesnake and a double-edge strapped razor". But the 
porter's eye glves a significant flick and he offers to carry 
his bags for nothing! The poet goes on to say: 
For mandates 
my respect's but the slightest 
To the devil himself 
I'd chuck 
without mercy à 
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every red-taped paper. 
But this... 
l pull out 
of my wide trouser-pockets 
duplicate 
of a priceless cargo 
You now. 
read this 
and envy, 
I'm a citizen 
of the Soviet Socialist Union! 
Returning from abroad in hls poem "Homewards" he 
wrote: 
Here | lle, 
travelling over the sea, 
i feel 
I’m a Soviet factory 
manufacturing happiness. 
| don't want to be 
a wayside flower, 
plucked after work 
in an ide hour. 
! want Gosplan 
to sweat in debate 
assigning my output 
as part of the State... 
I want the pen 
to equal the gun, 
to be listed 
with iron 
in industry. 
And the Politbureau's agenda 
Item 1, 
To be Stalin's report on 
“The Output of Poetry”... 


* 


MAYAKOVSKY'S poetry is very personal, but he so 
identifies himself with the people that his "I" merges with 
the whole people. His poetry is also full of the tenderest 
verses about love. In his short life he loved several 
women passionately, among whom Lily Brik was one to 
whom he dedicated' all his poems, except his long poem 
"Vladimir Ilyich Lenin", written after Lenin's death, which 
he dedicated to the Russian Communist Party. His 
meeting with Lily Brik and her husband, Osip M. Brik, in 
July 1915, he marks in his autobiography under the 
heading "A Most Joyful Date". Although Mayakovsky 


never trled to hide his feelings for the women he loved 


and spoke about them openly in his poetry, one sees a 
kind of guilty silence about this side of the poet's 
personality in Soviet writings on Mayakovsky. It was only 
recently that Veronica Polonskaya's reminiscences about 
him were printed in the May 1987 issue of the literary 
magazine, Voprosy Literatury (Problems of Literature), 
with anNntroduction by S. Strizhineva. Polonskaya was a 
young actress of the Moscow Art Theatre when she met 
Mayakovsky in May 1929. She was introduced to the 
poet by Lily. Briks husband, whom she knew as she 
played a part in the film, The Glass Eye, produced by 
Lily Brik. Polonskaya was then 21 and was married to 
the actor and producer, Mikhail Yanshin. A well-known 
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theatre critic, P.A. Markov, described her thus: 

Polonskaya was much loved at the Moscow Art Theatre, 

not only for her Irresistible charm but also for her spontaneity, 

her youth and her cheerfulness. 

Polonskaya respected the elder Lily Brik and often 
went to her for advice. As early as in 1926 Mayakovsky 
feit the desire to leave the flat where he lived In one of 
the rooms with the Briks. In 1830 his relationship with 
Veronica Polonskaya convinced him that his decision 
was right. 

Veronica Polonskaya's reminsicences, written In 1938 
on the request of the then Director of the Mayakovsky 
Museum, remained unpublished for almost half a century. 
Referring to this, Strizhineva writes: 

Apparently the first and foremost reson for this is the 

tradition relating to Mayakovsky's personality, narrow- 

minded and “chrestomatic” approach to the subject of the 

“private and the personal" to which, incidentally, the poet 

himself devoted many lines of lyrical verse, mcluding the 

tragic motifs in the poem “About This”... 

The attempt to “close off’ the personal theme did not 

prevent a flood of slander, conjecture and gossip After ail, 

any sensible person must realise that Mayakovsky, full of 
life and passions, could not possibly be an Incorporeal 

Sketch like the ones which are sometimes presented in 

memoirs by people who sanctimontously feared to see in 

him tha common desire (and one he feit partcularty 
strongly, to love and he loved. 


* 


MAYAKOVSKY'S love affair with Veronica Polonskaya 
was cut short by his suicide on April 14, 1930. Alexander 
Ushakov, who wrote the Introduction to the three-volume 
edition of Mayakovsky's works in English published in 
1985-87, throws some light on the complex reasons that 
led to the tragedy: 

A good deal has been written about Mayakovsky's suicide 

both by Soviet and foreign critcs Not ali the explanations 

of the causes of his death appear feasible. Some authors, 

ignoring the actual facts of literary ife in those years, 

stubbornly refuse to see that the cause of the poets tragic 
death was not his discord with reality or an inner cretaivoe 
crisis, but a whole number of circumstances combined 

Among these we may mention the love-drama which 

Mayakovsky describes in his last letter, worsening relabons 

with associates in LEF (Left Front of Arts of which 

Mayakovsky was a leading member until 1929—RMB), 

. complicated by the poets entry mto RAPP (Russian 

Association of Proletanan Wnters), hls constant persecution 

by the assthetist critics, not lessening, but, on the contrary, 

increasing with the years, the disease that tormented the ' 

poet for many months .. 

On that fateful day Mayakovsky called for Polonskaya 
at 8.30 in the morning in a taxi. According to her, he 
looked very unwell. He said to Polonskaya's husband, 
Yanshin, that he had to have a talk with him the next 
day. He and Polonskaya arrived at the poet's flat on 
Lubyanka Street. Polonskaya told him that she had a 
rehearsal with Nemirovich-Danchenko at 10.30 and she 
couldn't afford to be a minute late. He was very upset 
that she was again in a hurry to go to the theatre. 
Mayakovsky insisted on her staying on with him there - 
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and then and said he would go to the theatre himself and 
explain to them as well as to Yanshin. They had an 
argument. Polonskaya told him she loved him and would 
live with him but couldn't stay without saying anything to 
hef husband. 

| knew that Yanshin loved me and wouldn't be able to bear 
me leaving him in such a manner. How could ! leave, 
without saying anything to Yanshin, and go to live with 
someone else? | had sufficient love and respect for my 
husband as a person not to act like that And } couldn't 
leave the theatre and would never be able to. 

Mayakovsky insisted that she should come away to 
ive with him there and then. When she did not agree, he 
asked her to go. When she asked him if he was not 
going to see her off, he said: 

“No, my gri, go by yourself. .Don't worry about me .." He 

smiled and added: “I'll give you a ring. Have you got money 

for the taxi?" “No " He gave me 20 roubles "So you'll ring 

me?" “Yes, yes " | left and went several paces towards the 

front door. A shot rang out. My legs turned to jelly, | 
shrieked and dashed up and down the corndor, | couldn't 
make myself go in. It seemed as though an age passed 
before | made the decision to go in. But it must have been 
only an mstant because there was still a cloud of smoke in 
the room from the shot. Vladimir Viadimirovich was lying on 
the carpet with his arms flung out. On his chest was a tiny 
speak of blood | remerpber that | rushed towards him and 
repeated incessantly: "What have 'you done? What have 
you done?" His eyes were open, he was looking straight at 
me and tried. with all his might to lift his head. It looked as if 

he wanted to say something, but his eyes were already 

Irfeless ..His head fell back and the colour gradually began 

to draln out of him 

That Mayakovsky's suicide was no sudden, impulsive 
act was seen when in one of his notebooks of 1930 the 
following lines were discovered: 


sha Simple aa “Trath 












"...Mayakovsky's revolutionary fervour, his 
powerful broken rhythm, his new down-to-earth 
metalic expresslons, striking metaphors and his 
speech form moved us and fired the imagination. 
Even in translation Mayakovsky's lines in one of 
his most famous poems, The Death of Lenin, 













We come 
to bury 
the earthiest man 
of ail 
who on man's earth 
have come 
to live and die... 








sound as simple and effective as truth itself." 







Sajjad Zaheer 
(Mainstream, November 4, 1967) 





The boat of love has foundered on reality 

We've settied our accounts and there's no sense recalling 

The hurts we mutually caused 

Come now gaze at a universe at peace 

Night claims her fee from heaven in constellations 

In just such hours as these you rise and speak 

To centuries of history and to Creation. 

In his last letter Mayakovsky wrote: “Give the poems | 
have left unfinished to the Briks. They will sort them out." 

And his last will: "Comrade Government, my family is 
Lily Brik, my mother, my sister and Veronical Vitoldovna 
Polonskaya." 

Polonskaya was asked to renounce her claims to be 
Mayakovsky's heiress. First Lily Brik advised her to this 
effect. Then in June 1930 she was summoned to the 
Kremlin where she met a member of the All Union 
Central Executive Committee, Shiballo, who said: "So 
Vladimir Vladimirovich has made you his heiress. How 
do you look upon that?" Polonskaya replied that It was a 
difficult question and perhaps Comrade Shibailo would 
enlighten -her. The Party bureaucrat’s replay shocked 
her: “Perhaps you would like a voucher to go somewhere 
Instead?" She left the matter at that and since then no 
one ever spoke to her about fulfilling Mayakovsky's will in 
relation to her. 

Mayakovsky's own attitude to the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Government was unequivocal. Polonskaya 
writes: 

Vladmir Vladimirovich, despite not having a Party card, 

was the model Communist, and one of great punty and 

idealism .. Mayakovsky was unable to perceive lfe and 
events from his own personal point of view. He literally 
suffered everything that went on in the country from big 
world events to tnfling facts of day-to-day hfe And with 

Vladimir Vladimirovich it was never for one minute a 

pretence as is often the case. No! it was the utmost purity 

of thought and strong feeling of principle. 

During the Thaw perlod Mayakovsky's popularity 
again soared, as it had done during the period of the 
anti-fascist war. On July 29, 1958 his statue was 
unveiled in Moscow. As B. Osipov recalls: 

At the end of the meehng several well-known poets read 

their vorses, and after the end of the official meeting many 

in the audience itself began to read their poems. The 

sudden and unexpected function (not planned by anyone) 

was liked by all. There were many who wanted to recite 
and night was approaching, and thus it was decided to 
gather near the monument in future. 

Thus the tradition began of frequent meetings at the 
"Mayak" (popular short name for the Mayakovsky 
monument; in Russian "mayak" means "lighthouse"). 
The tradition also began of literary debates and 
discussions. 

Mayakovsky's work will remain as a talented poet's 
honest tribute to the Russian Revolution. He saw not 
only its heroism and its hopes but also foresaw and 
warned against the vices of bureaucratism, sycophancy 
and corruption whcih might be its undolng. Neither the 
poet's own suicide nor the demise of the USSR can spell 
the end of the dream to the realisation of which he gave 
‘all his extraordinary talent—the dream of a better world 
where man will be brother to man. ill 
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We Are Humans First 
BENTO RODRIGUES 


K. Seth, writing on the Sahmat controversy 
(‘Challenge of Communal Harmony”, 
Mainstream, October 9, 1993, pp. 16-17), makes a 
statement which 1s most misleading. It [s often taken 
for granted and it is bound to generate wrong attitudes. 
The statement | refer to Is: “They (Muslims) should 
realise that they now live in a Hindu majority secular 
India where they are Indians first and Muslims 
afterwards.” (emphasis mine) 

This statement raises two issues: 

a) As the majority of Indians are Hindus, Muslims have to 

be Indians first and Mustims afterwards 

b) In any country, say France, those who live there should 

be first French and Christians afterwards. 

The statement, on both Issues, Is wrong and 
misleading and pregnant with bitter communal feelings. 
Note that the phrase—"“Hindu majority secular indla"— 
may give an Impression that India is secular because it 
has a Hindu majority. 


Going by the same logic Hindus in Pakistan are first. 


Pakistanis and Hindus afterwards. It is bad logic to 
equate Hindus with Indians to the exclusion of others 
unless Indianness and Hindulsm are one and the 
same. This to some extent may be right as religious 
principles, which perhaps are the same everywhere, 
develop and take shape in a particular culture as 
Hindulsm did in india. In this sense religion is man- 
made—a set of codes and rules in performing religious 
duties, a way of prescribed conduct and regular cult. In 
fact, all religious people, that is, followers of respective 
religions, are expected to rise above the man-made 
religious prescriptions. Anyway, this Is not the main 
issue. 

An Indian is first an Indian and always and 
everywhere an Indian and a Muslim is first a Muslim 
and always and everywhere a Muslim. in fact no one 
can stop (or suspend himself) at a particular point 
being what one is as we do with cosmetics. But 
nationality and religlon are neither cosmetics nor 
fashionable clothes. 

There is no contradiction in one being an Indian or 
a German and at the same time being a Christian or a 
Muslim or a Hindu. A Hindu would not be a Hindu in 
Saudi Arabia. in these matters there can be no firsts 
and seconds. A boy is a son who gets married 
becomes a husband and when he has children 










Father Bento Rodrigues is one of the key figures 
behind the functioning of the Father Agnel Ashram 
and Father Agnel School in New Delhi. 






graduates to fatherhood. Is he first father, son or 
husband? He is all three at the same time and all the 
time. There is no conflict nor contradiction. 


* 


MARGARET ALVA had, some months ago, made a 
similar statement and that referred to Christians. 
Fortunately, there was discussion on the topic in the 
Catholic press. The popular quote from the Bible was 
quoted often: 


Render to Caesar what belongs to Caesar and to God what 
belongs to God i 


Jesus is grossly misunderstood and, therefore, 
misquoted. Jesus never meant to separate rellgion 
from politics by this statement nor put the nationalism 
on a higher pedestal than religlon or vice-versa. If we 
translate it to the above-mentioned case of the son, 
Jesus would have said: 

Render to mother what belongs to mother, to wife what 

belongs to wife and to children what belongs to children, 

Being Indian does not mean that one should agree 
to every decision and policy of the government. 
Opposition members would not be Indians. We can 
oppose various decisions of the govemment and yet 
be true nationailsts. 

As stated earller, all religions require their adherents 
to rise above these man-made religious shackles: 
which bind us to one or other way of life that limit our 
unlimited godlyower to be humans. If at all, we have to 
state that, we are first humans and then anything else. 
In fact, when we become truly humans there would be 
no need to be anything else. We call ourselves 
humans but we have lost our humanity to limiting, 
binding laws and traditions which we consider more 
essential thereby giving rise to conflicts and narrow, 
parochial attitudes. We are Indians, Americans, Hindus, 
Christians, etc. etc. except humans. 

The fact is that we belong and are part of a 
structure—the family, the village, the state, the nation, 
the human race, religious group. Instinctively, the 
people concerned come together when the interest of 
a particular group is threatened; when a family 
property Is being misappropriated by another person 
the family comes together and so on and so forth. it is 
a good and a natural instinct, But the unity of one 
Should not threaten the unity of another nor should the 
unity of the smaller unit be a source of disunity of the 
bigger unit. A proper balance is required which is 
difficult; and we, all humans, throughout the ages have 
struggled to find this balance. And the struggle will go 
on. u 
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Fetters on Freedom 


LK. SHUKLA 


s Guemica a perfect work of art? Can't there be 
various opinions in respect of its artistic excellence? 
Supposing it were ‘perfect’ or ‘Imperfect’, as a work 
of art, would it escape the official fury of Franco's Spain? 

Johnny Got His Gun (1939), a perfect work of fiction by a 
progressive American novelist, Dalton Trumbo, did not 
escape the governmental wrath which did all it could to 
suppress it and persecute its author Not because it was not 
a fully realised work of art, but just because it was one. lt 
remains one of the most searing novels against war. Its 
writer was targeted for having shown the horrors of war, 
whereas warlords had purveyed war as not only glamorous 
and adventurous, but also mighty profitable for business. 

Inshallah, a novel by Oriana Fallaci, recently published, 
on the war-ravaged Lebanon, has been touted by the 
publishers and publicists as the best of its kind. Artistically, it 
is near perfect. But its bulk and its author's eminence fail to 
save it against lop-sidedness and a certain medioenty. In it 
nearly all the noble deeds are done by the ltalians-French- 
Americans. All the ignoble ones are the preserve of the 
locals. 

The Guerrillas by V.S. Naipaul is another example of 
tendentious and tainted art. Even as a work of art it is 
pedestrian and third rate. But it was promoted massively, 
only to show, as if in a documentary, that the guernilas in a 
Latin American country are utterly dirty, stinking, and 
degenerate—shacking with the wives of the genteel 
millionaires. 

All the above snippets are occasioned by the furore 
caused in Bangladesh and India by Taslima Nasreen’s 
novel Lajja (Shame) which depicts atrocities on Hindus 
there In the wake of the Ayodhya vandalism in December 
1992. The novel published in February became an instant 
best-seller, and was banned in mid-July. She has recently 
completed a revised and enlarged version. According to the 
PTI: 

A group of Maulanas demanded Friday September 17 that 

the 31-year old doctor-turned-writer be hanged within 15 

days, her writngs be banned, and announced a reward of 

Taka 50,000 for her head 

Undeterred by this renewed threat to her life, the writer 
pledged to "go on writing and expressing my views". 

Why is she in the path of the fundamentalist fire? 
Because she holds strong views of her own on man-woman 
relationship in Islam which are antipodally different from the 
orthodox opinions and diehard dogmas—dogmas which fly 
in the face of our times and new realities. It sounds strange 
that these maulanas haven't been arrested as provocateurs. 
The maulanas employed this opportune ploy for another 
reason. Bangladesh's ruling party and almost all major 
Opposition parties have demanded a ban on fundamentalist 
Jamaat-e-islami and its student wing—lslamic Chhatra 
Shibir—in the wake of recent widespread violence in 
educational institutions across the country. 
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The writer, Ms Nasreen, rightly observed in respect of 
the maulanas' anima-dversion against her "They did it to 
divert the public attention from the current countrywide 
movement against politics based on religion." If politics can 
be freed from the stranglehold of religion, the maulanas 
would become permanently jobless and redundant, 
dispensable and useless. Hence their anathema on the 
novelist and resort to belligerency. 

Given these circumstances, we should be cautious in 
issuing our own literary fatwas against the novel, Lajja. It 
may be, may not be, a supreme work of art but it highlights 
a human tragedy which the maulanas would like to conceal. 
Apart from the morality of such a posture on their part, it too 
is questionable if they have any monopoly on freedom of 
expression. The impudence in insisting that only their 


viewpoint is the final one is matched with an imbecility that ^- 


other viewpoints don't exist, nor deserve airing. It is 
medieval and moronic both. 


¢ 


DISCUSSION of contemporary affairs in various art forms 
involves a social conscience and an artistic commitment to 
creative integrity. Just as this integrity refuses to be 
silenced, it also refuses to be tempted. It doesn't offer itself 
for sale. The literary or artistic quality can be endlessly 
debated since a creative piece can induce a variety of 
responses at the time of its appearance and in subsequent 
years. These responses need not occlude the intrinsic worth 
of a work which dares thematically to touch upon something 
topical, something temporal. The mere daring of a writer 
deserves celebration on such occasions. Perhaps later, 
after the lapse of a few years a greater work of fiction may 
be produced on this theme. That would certainly be a 


literary’ gain. But it would be in a neutral terrain. Nobody - 


would be ruffled, nobody hurt. And, it won't matter at all 
whom to blame then. í 

Therefore, the question of aesthetic purity or the eminence 
of the writer should not be the paramount concerns of 
criticism, Aestheticism can wait. It needs quiet and order for 
its dainty niceties to be displayed, delicately, to the delight of 
the cognoscenti. Sometimes such critical reservations 
become metamorphosed into poisoned barbs in the hands 
of the pseudo-religious and pseudo-literary rabble. This is 
the last thing a writer needs. All the severity of criticism can 
be applied to a work of art when the circumstances so 
warrant. in extraordinary exigencies a little less fervour on 
behalf of aesthetic ideals would do. Oppression has many 
names, To narrate the truth (narrative art) becomes a cnme 
in a regimented society Just a few weeks ago in Bangladesh 
a woman committed suicide having been whipped a 
hundred times publicly at the orders of a maulana who had~ 
accused her of prostitution. Women remain vulnerable in 
innumerable ways in a patriarchal (Islamic/Hindu) society. 
We ill serve life or literature by forgetting it. Es 
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New US Outburst on Kashmir 
Clinton's Bumbling Foreign Policy 


BATUK VORA 


f there is one area in which President Clinton 
EH has taken maximum blows from the local and 
intematlonal critics, it Is that relating to foreign policy. 
Moral postures like human rights, prevention of 
proliferation, working for freedom and justice on global 
scale—ail this may sound attractive to a section of the 
American people, but it ls not working in practice. The 
new line on Kashmir rejecting the very Instrument of 
Accession and wlth a view to play an activist role 
inside the Valley may also face the same consequence, 
if India plays Its cards well. 

In reality, if one belleves the recent Times Mirror 
Centre's poll that questioned some six hundred and 
fortynine leaders of nine groups (media, business/ 
finance, cultural, foreign affalrs, security, etc.), to 
name which of the six 'dangers' facing the world was 
greatest, fiftyone per cent of scientists and engineers 
named population growth as the greatest danger. No 
other elite mustered even a 50 per cent vote for any 
other given danger! "America's World Role: Divided 
We Stand..." was a screaming headline of a report in 
the Los Angeles Times on this poll. 

The overall result of this poll showed utter confusion. 
Different elite groups found different challenges 
compelling. Given this disarray nationwide here, whose 
advice should President Clinton follow? 

No surprise then that Ms Robin Raphael, polnt 
person for South Asia in the State Department, shot a 
poisonous arrow at India on Kashmir. She got this 
freedom because of such a nationwide confusion on 
foreign policy. She may have to retreat once Clinton 
finds himself in a box. Others had to retreat on other 
Issues. Incidentally, the Clinton Administration's 
fumbling on Kashmir is matched by the Govemment of 
India’s “no Kashmir policy”. But, this remains India's 
intemal problem. It Is a tragedy that has befallen on 
the Kashmir people. 

Robert Okley was the point person in Somalia. As 
the State Department's counter-terrorísm operator, he 
publicly embraced Mohammed Farrah Aldid last 
December, giving him the legitimacy. He called Aidid a 
leader. He stayed In a house rented from Aidid's 
financler—Osman Otto—a man now held in UN 


The author, who was a Left MLA of Gujarat quite 


sometime back, is now a free-lance journalist in 
California (USA). 
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custody as an accomplice of Aldid’s crimes. He had to 
leave Somalia because of this and the US-UN tried to 
capture Aidid. The US faced disaster in the death of a 
few American troops. Suddenly the policy changed. 
Okley was brought back. He Is now busy again to 
make friendly gestures towards Aldid and other tribes. 
Another US offlclal, April Glasple, is accused by 
some media here of showing sympathy with Aldid’s 
opponents in Somalia. This is the same lady who In 
1990 had an exchange with Saddam Hussain, 
prompting him to think that the US would remain 
complacent towards his invasion of Kuwaitl- 


+ 


STRATEGICALLY it is true that Kashmir’s Independent 
status, once the self-determination theory Is applied to 
it, may serve the long-term US Interests. But this is a 
far-fetched idea and those In the State Department 
may have their own doubts over It. Poor understanding 
of the local situation and wrong perception of thelr 
"national interests" have combined to create fiasco at 
other world spots. Once Clinton is made to realise the 
dark prospects all around Kashmir once it Is allowed 
"self-determination", he will tum around without looking 
back again. 

In Haiti, Clinton tumed around a ship carrying 
American troops on a peace-keeping misslon when a 
gang of thugs at Port au Prince ralsed a ruckus. He 
pulled another switch earlier. He had promised in last 
years election campaign to reverse a George Bush 
policy of forced repatriation of Haitian boat people. He 
adopted the Bush policy soon after the election! 

In Bosnia, Clinton strongly advocated air strikes 
and military ald to embattled Muslims but backed off 
when European allies declined to go along. He had 


' realised there is no vital American Interests there. But 


even then he has kept 25,000 troops on an indefinite, 
bloody, peacekeeping misslon. 

In Russia, Clinton has repeatedly declared his 
support for Yeitsin's type of ‘democracy’ because he 
saw the vital American interests In danger over there 
without Yeltsin. But so many contradictions have 
emerged in recent weeks. Only a few days ago, the 
National Security Advisor, Anthony Lake, declared that 
the foundation of American foreign policy was 
"enlargement" of democracy worldwide. But everybody 
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here sees Yeltsin as a despot, applying "restrictions" 
to democracy and not "enlargement". So many critics 
ask Clinton to abandon him. 

At present, it is Japan's fear on trade and investment 
front that leads Clinton to push forward the North 
America Free Trade Agreement with Mexico and 
Canada. The NAFTA Is part of a new foreign policy on 
Latin America. Japan established a foothold in Mexico 
since the 1960s. For the US maybe the Pacific Rim 
extends up to the US West Coast, but for Japan and 
Taiwan and China the Rim extends upto Latin America 
also. Peru and Chile are potential economic players in 
the region. Japan has penetrated Chile as its largest 
export market. Chile is exporting more to Japan than 
to the US. Peru under Fujimori of Japanese descent 


and Chile under Patriclo Alwyn and Argentina under 
Carlos Menem have rejected the protectionist trade 
policles and opened up thelr markets. Clinton is In 
trouble to persuade hls fellow Democrats why open 
markets as such could be bad and how the NAFTA 
can be a good way out for the Americans. 

Latest, a letter handed over to India’s Ambassador, 
Siddharth Shanker Ray, by the US Under Secretary of 
State, Peter Tamoff, guaranteeing India's national 
integrity speak of such contradictions. it may not be 
impossible for India to get Robin Raphael sacked or 
replaced if it adopts more intensive lobbying in 
Washington with. material Incentives. Pakistan, after 
all, achieved this feat only after spending a lot of 
money. Nothing moves here without cash. N 
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New Delhi Statement Towards an 
International Conference on Patent 
Rights and Obligations 


An international Conference on Patent Regime Proposed in the Uruguay Round was held in New Delhi on September 2, 3 
and 4, 1993. it was jointly organised by the National Working Group on Patent Laws (India), the Association Latinoamericana 
De industries Farmaceuticas (Argentina), the Indian Drug Manufacturers Association, and the Canadian Drug Manufacturers 


Association The following is the statement adopted at the Conference 


1 We, the participants in the International Conference on 
Patent Regime Proposed in the Uruguay Round, met in 
New Delhi (India) on September 2, 3 and 4, 1993 to 
deliberate on the impact on New Patent Hegime in TRIPS 
Text on national development We came from many 
countries. Our background represented diverse disciplines 
But we all shared one common concern, the welfare of the 
peoples worldwide. 

2. The Conference gave us tremendous opportunity to review 
the experience of our countnes concerning our national 
patent regimes. We also discussed the current status of the 
Uruguay Round of Negotiations In GATT on Trade Related 
Intellectual Property (TRIPS) Issues. We greatly benefited 
from this mutual exchange of experience. 

3. We are deeply 
Patent Regime proposed In the Agreement on Trade 
Related Aspects of Intellectual Property Rights of the Draft 
Final Act proposed by the then Director General of GATT 
on December 20, 1991 to the inalienable rights of our 
countries to design and operate national patent regimes, 
corresponding to our national genius and serving our 
national interests, The views and broad conclusions, 
summarised below reflect thls grave concern and inimical 
impact not only on the psople worldwide but also on the 
chemical based industries including the pharmaceutical and 
agro-chemical industry and development of science and 
technology in our countries. 
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ad at the grave threat posed by the 


—Ecditor 


l. BACKGROUND 


4 The unprecedented progress of sclence and technology 
has opened vast possibilities for promoting well-being of 
humanity everywhere But its benefits have been very 
inequitably shared among the members of the world 
community. As a result, the gap between the advanced and 
not-so-advanced has greatly widened 

5 Real possibililes now exist for closing this gap rapidly It 
requires the widespread incorporation of the advances of 
science and technology in the production systems in the 
not-so-advanced economies There is an acid test for any 
patent regime. ıs It able to respond to this urgent need of 
economies to leap-frog technologically, or not 

6 Guided by these considerations, several countries revised 
their national Patent Laws and Policles in the past few 
decades to serve the needs of their development They 
tried to establish a balance between the monopolistic rights 
of the foreign patent holders and their obligations towards 
promoting the development of their emerging economies 

fa However, the advanced nations led by the United States 
are now aiming at establishing a uniform patent system 


wr 


which serves only the interests of the multinational ^v 


corporations The proposals enlarge the scope of the patent 
regime, grve the same rights without discrimination whether 
products are imported or locally produced, expand the 
duration of patent term and abolish compulsory licensing 
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and licence of right They have virtually freed the patent- 
holder from any obligation to the country which grants the 
patents. They do not even refer to any need for controlling 
abusive practices 

These proposals of the advanced countries wholly disregard 
the fact that the lesser developed economies are at 
completely different stages of development than thelrs 
These differences require. that the patent systems of the 
latter should be more flexible in regard to the scope of 
patentability, the-duration of patent grant, and more effective 
in regard to control of abusive practices, the system of 
compulsory licensing and licences of right 

All these proposals are included as a part of the new GATT 
discipline which would compel the countries to accede to 
the demands The Multilatera! Trade Organisation (MTO), 
the proposed successor organisation to the GATT, has 
been aimed with the powers of cross-retaliation akin to the 
Special 301 provisions that the US Trade Act provides to 
the US Trade Administration and which is being used 
against the weaker nations extensively 

These proposals are a complete reversal of the past 
commitments solemnty made by the developed countries in 
the long negotiations during the 1960s and 1970s 
Commenting on the trend of international negotiations the 
South Commission had observed. 

“This unbalanced and inequitable approach can never 
command the willing support of the developing 
countries.” 

It is against this background that we have attempted to 
highlight below our conclusions and proposals for action 


li. MAIN DIRECTIONS FOR THE REVISION OF 
INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY SYSTEM 


We believe that any revision of the intellectual property 
system should take into account the fact that the larger 
public interests have precedence over commercial interests, 
and over the rights arising out of the monopoliste protechon 
granted to the holder of patent nghts. The TRIPS proposals 
aim at enhancing the rights of the owners of patents without 
any obligations towards the Interests of the people, both as 
consumers and producers 

That application of new patent proposals to the emerging 
technologies will involve not only commercialisation but 
also grant of exclusive monopoly rights to biological 
processes, naturally occurring substances, systems of 
logic and algonthms, etc This would prevent the full 
realisation of the potenbal offered by these new technologies 
The proposals to include Agriculture in the ambit of 
patenting would have serious implications for countries m 
which small farmers ara predominant Patenting of seeds 
and plant varietes would expose these farmers to 
exploitation by the commercial breeders, most of which are 
the MNCs i 
Moreover, new technologtes are skill intensive, capital 
saving They can be more readily copied; that is why the 
developed countries are in rush to extend patent protection 
to them But the development of the developing economies 
requires that there should be flexible approach for such 
protection. 

The monopolistic hold of MNCs over these technologies 
would lead to distortions in the world development process. 
Rather than optimising the welfare of the peoples world- 
wide, the TRIPS proposals would legalise the 
internatronalisation by the MNCs of their benefits. The basic 
objective behind patenting, viz. of rewarding the scientists 
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and technologists engaged in the creation of inventions and 
Innovations would thus be lost. 
A strong universal patent regime would distort the ethos of 
world scientific community The free flow of sclentific 
knowledge and information within the scientific community 
would be severally restricted. It would therefore obstruct the 
very development of science and technology in public 
interest. 
Privatsation of world's blogenetic resources is a serious 
threat that a strong patent regime introduces. Genetic 
resources have been considered as a common heritage of 
mankind and this should be allowed to prevail 
The new patent proposals aim at reserving the markets 
exclusively for the multinational corporations. The proposals 
would arrest the promotion of indigenous technological 
capabilites They would constrain research and development 
of frontier technologies in these countries. The educational 
and training institutions in these countries bullt up at great 
costs and time will end up producing graduates whom they 
will not be able to absorb The TRIPS proposals would 
strengthen the vicious circie of limited sclentfic and 
technological activities creating conditions for brain-drain. 
It follows that there can be no uniform set of standards and 
norms of equal validity or relevance applicable to a wide 
range of developing countries which are obliged to respond 
to the imperative of ther respective cultural and socio- 
economic needs. The holding of a global monopoly of 
patents representing a massive stock of science and 
technology by a group of industrialised countries is no 
justification for common standards and norms to be 
demanded from the rest or a price for being admitted to a 
globali multilateral system of trade and exchange. 
A rational International system of patent rights and obligabons 
has, by definition, to represent the interests and aspirations 
of the people of each and every participating country Such 
a system must be based on the harmonisation of the entire 
spectrum of national laws enacted through national political 
wil, aspirations and processes. The system must have 
maximum flexibility so as to enable it to realise specific 
development objectives of each country concerned. The 
kay to flexibility in the patent regime lies in providing scope 
for the strengthening of the technological capabilities. of 
developing economies 

For developing countries, in particular, rt is essential that 

(a) the supremacy of national laws of patent protection 
be maintained tn particular for adopting measures 
necessary to protect public health and nutrition and 
to promote pubic interest in sectors of vital Importance 
to their socio-economic and technological 
development; 

(D in ther national laws on patent protection, the 
developing economies must balance rights granted 
to outside technology owners with adequate 
obligations on them Only then will they obtain much 
needed technology under fair terms and conditions 
In conformity with thelr public interest requirements, 

There is no connection between Intellectual property and 

trade. GATT is not the proper forum in which the question 

of intellectual property nghts should be negotiated In fact 
no bilateral or multilateral trade-related fora should have the 
mandate to take up the issue of intellectual property nights 

Science has always been regarded as the common 

heritage of mankind. However, technology which ts based 

on both scientific progress as well as accumulated skills 
and expenence, has not yet been considered as the 
common hentage of humanity Technology is, therefore, 
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being appropriated for private galns. We belleve that the 
directions outlined above will open up the possibilities for a 
progressive decommercialisation of technology, thereby 
enabling the developing economies to accelerate the pace 
of their technological transformation. 


iil. PRAGMATIC APPROACH TO THE PATENT ISSUES IN 


24 


27. 
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TRIPS 


As the Uruguay Round of Negotiations enters its final 
phase, Governments of the countnes affected by the 
proposed patent regime need to take a clear and unified 
stand on the basic issues affecting their vital interests and 
development aspirations It is also imperative that they 
should resist the reversal of the normative pnnciples and 
rules universally recognised in the context of the negotiations 
on the New International Economic Order (NIEO) as well 
as the norms and standards enshrined in thelr national 
legislations. 
The Third World Governments and their Negotiators in 
Geneva should use the TRIPS Negotiations as a forum and 
an opportunity to present their own views and position with 
respect to Inteleictual property protechon and improved 
access to technology. To this end even at this late stage 
they should vigorously put forward counter proposals 
reflecting the public policy objectives underlying their 
national legislations These public policy objectives include 
the following: 

(a) | Recogniton of the importance for countries to adopt 
ther “Patent Rights & Obligaton Laws" to their 
special developmental and technological objectives 
and the imperative need to maintain a wide scope of 
flexibility for this purpose, 

(D The enhancement of the access of counties to 
foreign held technologies under fair and equitable 
terms and conditions in order to promote their 
development and thus contnbute to the growth of 
international trade, 

(c) X The control of abuses and abusive practices arising 
from the exercise of monopolistic patent regime 
which adversely affect the economies and restrict 
international trade, 

(d) The promotion of actual working of inventions and 
intellectual creations in individual countries and the 
encouragement of local Innovative activites and 
technological capabilites so as to satisfy at 
reasonable prices the pressing needs of the 
consumers; 

(e) The establishment of a proper balanoe between the 
nghts of patent holder and their obligahons to 
societies granting them such nghts. 

A highly disturbing feature of the proposals made by the 
advanced nations is the total lack of any reference to the 
obligabons incumbent upon patent holders towards societies 
granting them such nghts. A system of rights without 
obligations is no system at all. Thus, it is of signal 
importance that the rights granted are balanced by obligations 
of patent holders. 


IV. TASKS FOR THE FUTURE 


in the light of the severe pressures on Third World 
Governments to accept the TRIPS proposals under the 
Uruguay Round, we urge governments, non-governmental 
organisations, scientists, technologists, Intellectuals, 


28 This Internatonal Conference on Patent Regime Proposed 
in the Uruguay Round unanimously agrees that the patent- 
regime must provide the following minimum provisions: 

Any agreement on IPR should have certain minimum 

provisions which: 

(a) | Guarantee to each nation to frame rts IPR Systems 
In accordance with its developmental needs, 
technological possibilities and soclo-political 
imperatives; 

(D Recognise the right of nations to determine the 
criteria for granting or refusing intellectual property 
rights; 

(c) Prohibit the patentng of life forms and processes as 
it leads to commodifying the life itself and to 
engaging In unethical acts which reduce genetic 
diversity and threaten food security; 

(d) Achieve a balance between the rights and the 
obligations of right holders; 

(e) Ensure encouragement of transfer of technology at 
fair and reasonable terms and conditions and the 
disclosure of full information on the subject of patent 
grants; 

(f) Do not recognise importation as working of the 
patent; 

(g) Provide appropriate compensation to creators and 
innovators, 

(h) Prohibit the protection of trade secrets; 

(i) Provide for a fair, equitable, transparent and effective 
enforcement of intellectual property rights; and 

(n Nurture the innovative talents of the peoples of ail 
nations. 

B.K. Keayla 

Convenor 

International Conference on 

New Delhi Patent Regime Proposed in 


September 4, 1993 


industriallsts and consumers to set before themselves, 

among others, the following objectives for vigorous action 

(a) To generate and spread awareness of the issues 
relating to national and global intellectual property 
systems, and their Impact on development of the 
countries facing inimical prospects Particularly 
important in this connection is the grave threat 
posed by the proposals of the advanced nations on 
patent issues in Trade Related Intellectual Property 
(TRIPS) In the Uruguay Round of Negotiations in 
GATT; 

(b To promote dissemination of information and 
discussions on the implications of these proposals 
on the scientific and technological development and 
the legitimate aspirations of the people, particularly 
in the developing economies, 

(c) To influence the decision-making processes in the 
developing economies in order to ensure that sclence 
and technology shall serve as the common heritage 
of mankind open to free access for the benefit and 
welfare of all peoples all over the world. Free flow of 
sclentific and technological information is the key to 
future development. 


V. ASPIRATIONS FROM THE PATENT REGIME IN TRIPS 


the Uruguay Round 
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recently approved the first tranche of USS 400 rnilon 
loan forming part of a Time Sco Loan of US $ 1.2 bdion 
to be extended to the m three tranches 
Under this loan Vindhyachal- fae Puhand-f! have 
been identified as pnonty precis Further, the 
Overseas Economic Cooperation Fund (OECF) of Japan 
have also pledged the frst Tranche of Loan towards a 
part of the funds required for financing Fandabad GPP 
Stage | 400 MW) The total fmanang by OECF for 
Fandabad is axpectad to cover upto 89-85% of 
the total project cost 
Development Bank (AD 
implementing agency for Feroze 

Staged (2210 KA) under the existing loan of US $ 160 
mikon for the prorect have been 

The forma! approval of ADB s expected shorty With the 
above steps and other efforts the Management is 
confident of mobilising the resources required for 
completing the ongoing projects mn uma and also for 


new prowcts 
* Delays in payments by State Electricity Boarde for 
power supphed to them from NTPC stations is Likely to 
affect operations of the Company For ensurmg 
realisation of dues af a satedactory level, the Company 
may have to reson to restiichon of supply to the 
defaulting customers This measure, however, s 
ikely to face stiff resistance from affected customers 


agreement and with the assastance of the Government, 
the Managernent i confident of achieving the 
reaksaton orale pices a esau y ave by 
Lt id blr CN appropriate achons 


fuel odium umi 
the {xed cost component ems 


Boggs bie iuri 
D ene TUN Pec AMO Wis caus OE cleat 


Franca! Servcas Ltd (Rs 165 cures) These deposits 
eure eec Hie cea nec dects 


ini deris "ES 
uc mterest deti all ting to Rs 210 51 
crores are good and fully recover a 
Attention of the wrvesiors r$ drawn to the pan on 
"Outstanding hugavors” 


Asma eds unm wrrr 


National Thermal Power 
Corporation Limited 


(A Govorament oi inda Emor prse) 
Registered Office NTPC Bhawan, Scope Complex, 
7 Insiduhonal Area, lod: Rood, New Det: 110 003 


* 


£6/29s t /Deqqoc 
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Administrative Reform in Indla 
Prof S.R. Maheshwarl 


Administrative Heform in India makes a comprehensive study of the past, the present and the 
future of administrative reform in India. It goes into a detailed history of administrative reform, 
the achievements and constraints. In the light of this experience, it analyses the reasons for 
slowness and fallures, and makes eminently praticable recommendations for future direction in 
administrative reform. 


Administrative Heform in India has been written to serve as a standard work on the subject, to 
be of value to policy-makers, teachers and general readers. It should be indispensable 
reading, especially considering that the original reports on administrative reform are not easily 
available. 





NS 
=~ 


NN 
SS ^ ^ 


‘The arguments are lucid, yet powerful, and the book is sprinkled with rich insights from reform 
experiences from many parts of the world and also from the author's personal experience as a 
reformer... The book contains valuable insights and lessons...' (Mainstream, October 2, 1993) 
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Bis Indian Administration: An Historical Account 

p. Prof S.H. Maheshwari 

Ge Indian Administration : An Historical Account ls a pioneering work, in the sense that it traces 
og, the evolution of Central Indian Administration through Committees and Commissions which 
Uy have been set up to examine, and report on, it. It mainly covers the government committees 
Yih though it also takes note of these constituted by non-governmental organisations. However, to 
p fe make the account continuous, coherent and comprehensive, important developments in the 
Gy constitutional frame-work of India have also been analysed. The attempt throughout has been 
YY, to cast the net wide so that a reader may gain familiarity with the various streams of 
; A administrative thought that have contributed to the making of Indian Public Administration. The 


Y: 


work spans more than two cenuries, the closing year of the account being the year 1993. 


£z 

4 AA The work seeks to trace the genesis of each committee, describe and analyse its major 
yu proposals and to indicate, where possible, thelr eventual outcome. The reports have been 
jy, taken upon chronologically but Paul H. Appelby’s two reports submitted in 1953 and 1955 are 
h fe discussed in succession. The author has made it a point to quote rather liberally from reports 
Uy, Z of these committees to illustrate or elaborate what they had to say. These quotations wherever 
Jy. they appear in the book are from the report of the committee under discussion unless 
Pii, otherwise indicated. As many of these reports are not readily available today, this should add 
VAAR 

Vie to the value of the book. The work meets a long-felt need of the students and teachers of 
A Indian administration. 

LA, t 

[7 Rs 370 
P M JAWAHAR PUBLISHERS & DISTRIBUTORS 

Zo, 62/2, Ber Sarai, Opp. J.N.U. Old Campus, New Delhi-110 016 

A w Ph. 652973 
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All those hours of hard work, over the 
years, to earn your money And what is 
your monay doing for you? Put it to work 
m a Public Sector Bank There are a lot of 
advantages 


Safety: Your hard-earned money ts 
absolutely safe And to keep your 
valuables, lockers and safe custody 
facility are available with the additonal 
facility of nomination 


Deposit schemes to suit your needs: 
Choose any deposit scheme from a 
vanety of different packages, e g 
Reinvestment, Fixed Deposits, Pension 
Plans, Recurring Deposits, *etc 


JOINT PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


PUBLIC SECTOR BANKS 
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Instant credit: You can get an instant 
credit facdity on cheques up to Rs 5.000/- 


Nomination facility. Banks offer a 
nomination facility so that your savings go 
to your loved ones 


Good returns: You are assured of timely 
retums On long-term deposit schemas 
you can get a return of up tg 19 6% And 
your deposits continue to earn interest as 
long as they remain with us 


Tax benefits: Income from merest up to 
Rs 7,000 per annum rs exempt from 
Income Tax No wealth tax on deposits 


Loan facility: You can take a loan of up to 
75% of your deposit So, you'll never be 


stranded without money 

28 MEMBER BANKS 

+ Ala&hnibad Gank * Corporatbon Bank 

* Andhra Bank * Dea Bark 

+ Bark of Baroca * incen Bank 

* Bank of mou * Ir«hen Oversees Der 

* Bank of Maharashtra — * New Bank of Locte 

- Carora Dark * nonta Bank of Cormerce 
Central Bank of ino — * Punpp Mabor ti Ban 


Easy to withdraw. In case you need 
money before the deposit matures, you 
can withdraw quickly and easily 
Transfer faciity from one branch to 
another, without any loss of mterest, 1s 
also available 


Over 42,000 branches: You don't have 
ta go out of your way to save There are 
over 42 000 branches. So, there's sure 
to be one near your home or place of 
work as wel 


You too must save m a Public Sector 
Bank [t's a great way to do your own bit 
without feebng the pinch 

Y 
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You have the best 


of both worlds 


COVERAGE 
and 
EXPOSURE 


Intensive coverage in a potential market 


and better exposure of your advertising 
message. | 


The Tribune Publications, 


Chandigarh 


The Tribune, 
Punjabi Tribune and 
Dainik Tribune 


offer you a unique opportunity to 
send your message across a vast 
territory at the most competitive 


rate viz. Rs. 320/ per column 
centimetre. 
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zach out for a spoonful of sugat Looks hurmless, dozsnt s? 
closer look an you I discover a bot of impurities. cAind dit that 3 not 
easily visible Dat that goes inte what you tat and drink Unto that 
cup of tsa every morning cAnd in the milk your child drinks 


Nou theres a sugar that 5 ally pure. —Mawana Dparklin 
white, fine grain sugar in free-flowing crystals ‘Untouched b h 
Sealed in mowsture- wof packs And no dust, no dite 


ration 


and absolutely no lumps. dust. pure sugar 
So the next time vou reach, out for that touch of sweetness, try 


cMawana (Pure Cu ital Sugar. And discover the difference of alf-sugar sugar. 


AVAILABLE IN SELFCT CITIES ONLY 
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HCEMA® 
functions from 
the most modern, 
‘well equipped factory 
in South East Asia. 
With products exported 
even to the 
developed nations of the world. 





GE Apar Lighting 





GE APAR LIGHTING PVT. LTD. 
Head Office : Maker Chambers No Ill Ist Floor, Jamnalal Bajaj Road. Nanman Point, Bombay-400 021. 
Tel. 220409, 2872164, 2872194 € Gram — "INSULAST' e Telex . 011-82726 e Fax No.: 0091-22-283543) 


Regd. Office & Works : Dharmmsnh Park, National Highway No 8, Post Box No. 3, Nadiad-387 001. 
Tel 23322, 23522, 24018 e Gram — ‘PROJECTS’ @ Telex 0171-209 e Fax No. 0091 (0268) 24965 





* 


~: CEMA: THE, ENERGY EFFICIENT-LIGHTING LEADER ^ 
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GIVES YOU 
THE EDGE 


SUNDAY 


THE ANANDA BAZAR GROUP OF PUBLICATIONS 
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Can you look to Technology transfer took a new direction when ABB India exported an 
India as a source of 


new technology? 


indigenous circuit breaker innovation back to Europe. 8000 employees 

in 16 marketing offices and 10 manufacturing units, with extensive R&D 
facilities, place ABB at the leading edge of achievement. 
And look at ABB India's exports. Sophisticated powerline carner Bate E T to 
Australa Low cost erection and engineering services to Sri Lanka. Software exports to 
Sweden Breaker Drives to Beiden: Switzerland and USA. As a leader in electrical 
engineering for the generation, transmission and distribution of power, and industry and 
transportation. ABB is committed to industrial ecological efficiency worldwide. ABB 
transfers its know-how across borders with ease Yet in each country, the ABB local 
operation is decentralized and flexible. Which means that we are close at hand to help 

Yes, VOU can. our customers reply swiftly and surely to technological challenges which stretch the limits 


of the possible. Like creating a new technology source within one of the world's most 


ancient cultures, India. 


Asea Brown Boveri Ltd , 15-16 Qutab Institutional Area, New Dealhi-110 067. l ABR ^ 
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NCE IN ENGINEERING 





Today, Dasturco is a name synonymous with Libya Visakhapatnam Steel Plant—india S first 
steal plant expertise Worldwide From concept coast-based integrated plant Alloy Steels Plant, 
to completion—over 200 projects successfully Durgapur Special Steels Plant, Salem Tata 
engineered to date. Steel and Rourkela Steel Plant modernisation. 
Prestigious projects handled by Dasturco Sunflag Iron and Steel Plant—India's first 
include Misurata Iron and Steel Complex in composite DR-EAF plant 











DASTURCO 
B Weed E 
Tota! Engmaeering- 

Concept to completion 


M. N. DASTUR & CO LTD 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA 


Bombay € New Delhi € Madras € Hyderabad € Bhubaneswar € Bangalore 
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You shouldn't 
miss 
what's going on 


m 






PII. 











eme de ua: xt zx > ^. 
tesis S wae tees: : : 


PP stb 
FELIPE, 


R A view of the Webel Telemank factory at Saltlec — the first Webel-Siemens joint venture | l 
Imagine voice, text, data and video communication — being simultaneously transmitted via 
Siemens Public Switching System all over the country ! its a revolution | And it’s taking place right 


here at Salelec Where Siemens has launched its manufacturing facility. Based on the success of Webel 
Telemaak, the first Webel-Siemens joint venture, Siemens Ltd takes a major step forward at Saltlec 


India's first fully integrated electronics complex is today alive with activity. A Standard Design 
B Factory with Gateway Switch for World Telecom linkage. National Level Electronics Research Centre. 
National Test Laboratories. The chosen site for an International Electronics 
Vocational Training Centre. A wealth of technical experience and 
engineering skill that is hard to match. And big names, national and 


international, creating success stories. Bidhannagar Salt Lake. 
Sector- V, Galcurta - “00 091 


LI 





PARICHAY AWL31§ 


WEST BENGAL ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LIMITED 


Wehel WSE Ahana] C. Bow Road Calcutta - ^00 020 Phones 247-2645 0282 0223, 40-0981 2915 
hs CA 2011 XBFCIN CA-SI FIDO IN Cable BENTRONICS Fax 033-401981 
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; pe your need! anything alse: to set up. 
Ae dridustme in. HARYANA:2 


ru also M term: loans. VUE. 
‘cluding Equipment Finance upto Rs..150 fac: | 


.. 1007 Yo Finance. unto’ Rs. 100 e 
" under: Equipment: Leasing. 


-Watchint Banking Services : E eaS 

ee ering public: issues; loan: syndication: 
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Tor Further details act in’ touch with us. 
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| OF 
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Working with the do or die spirit, 


itlonal 
wing its trad 
d a mark for Itself on the indian id Mia clade 
e today too, peo 

lineage: I 









has ma 
ress the State 
seeing the prog! 


has Its 


nd 
State ts sulving hard for the growth 


ADAMS 
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The progress Haryana has made during two and a half years : 


X Haryana has achieved a record foodgrain X The demand charges of Rs 4 per horse power 
production of 102.65 lakh tonnes during 1992-93 per month as leviable In the electricity bils of 
which Includes highest ever production of 18 69 pumping sets have been abolished which will 
lakh tonnes of rice and 70 83 lakh tonnes of cenefit the farmers of the tune of Rs one crore d 
wheat. annually. 

X Our State has secured second position In the’ X Under Low Cost Rural Sanitation Programme 
country by contributing about 44 lakh tonnes of 1,23,394 individual latrines at a cost of Rs 25 
foodgralns to the Central Pool this year crore were constructed during tha last year 

x Haryana has given the highest ever price of Rs against the fixed target of one lakh latrines 
60 per quintal to the sugarcane growers X Piped water facility has been extended to all ? 

X ) B5 Industrial plots were allotted to the NRIs and Vaes oc^tanysnauop Sist MON: 182 
671 entrepreneurs have fled memoranda for X Most of the damaged roads have been repaired In 
setting up thelr projects In Haryana during this the State and the work on four-laning of the State 
period. and National Highways is belng pursued 

X Govemment of India has Issued 108 letters of ed 
Intent and 20 Industrial licences to various X 740lakh senior citlzens are being given pension 
entrepreneurs for setting up projects having . at the rate of Rs 100 per month 
Investment of Rs. 1,248 crore In Haryana X Girl's education upto graduation level and 

x D technical education for them have been made 

unng this perlod 13,962 small industnal units free in the State 
have been set up X The State Government ls commited to do away 

x Haryana's own power projects of Panipat and with the detestable praciice of carrying nightsoi 
Faridabad have generated 54 per cent more on their heads by the scavengers 
power during the last two years X Roule-permits on link roads will be given to 


X =Total Installed capacity of power has been 
increased from 2229.5 MW to 2285.6 MW In 
Haryana 

as 
> 


lasuod by D PR Haryana 


cooperative societies of 5 unemployed youth In 
the State In order to generate more employment 
opporiunitles for them 


Crossing all barriers 
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K Kerala Tourism 


Park View, Thiruvananthapuram 695 033 


Kerala, cka, Tal 91-471-61132 
Telex 81-435-336 KTDC IN 
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Naturally Warm 
Culturally Rich 


PAMARTA ati NTC 
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Posted at CPSO in New Delhi on November 20/22, 1993 
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Unravelling Russian Enigma 


hile the final results of the elections to a new bicameral Parliament and the 
WwW referendum on a new Constitution in Russia have yet to come, it is by now 
clear that even if the Russian President, Boris Yeltsin, has won approval of 
his people for the Constitution that is to give him sweeping powers over 
Parliament, the pro-American free-marketeers have been rebuffed at the hands 
of ultra-nationalists in thelr bid to capture a majority In the Russian Parllament. 

It is understood that whereas 53 per cent of Russia's 107 million strong 
electorate cast their votes, 60 per cent of them endorsed the new Constitution 
which is to replace the old one adopted way back in the Brezhnev period on 
October 7, 1977 (when cosmetic changes were introduced in Stalin's 1936 
Constitution). 

However, the biggest sensation of Russia's first-multi-party parllamentary 
elections since 1917 was the emergence of the Liberal Democratic Party, led by 
the extreme Russian nationalist leader, Vladimir Zhirinovsky, as the largest 
formation in the new Parliament leaving way behind Russia's Choice, the part, of 
free-marketeers supporting the Yeltsin regime's shock therapy and headed by 
Yegor Gaidar, the Deputy Premier and prominent pro-US economist whe also 
happens to be the architect of the sarne shock therapy. The third largest group in 
Parliament appears to be the Russian Communist Party spearheaded by 
Gennady Zhuganov. The Gaidar team is now engaged in wooing its Communist 
adversaries to block Zhirinovsky’s path to power. But this move presupposes a 
substantive compromise with the economic reforms and shock therapy which the 
Communists vocally oppose. 

Zhirinovsky has been characterised for long in both the Russian and Western 
media as an “ultra-nationalist clown” and a “fascist”. It is true that the LDP has 
actively campaigned for the. restoration of Russian pride and superpower status 
as well as bringing all the Slavic states (within the former USSR) and Poland 
under Russian domination. While upholding Russian imperial greatness it has not 
concealed Its anti-Semitism as well. However, it should not be forgotten that 
Zhirinovsky could influence the Russians to vote for his party precisely because 
Yeltsin, and more particularly his colleagues, were perceived by large sections of 





jthe Hussian populace as kowtowing too much to the Western powers. At the 


same time it needs to be understood that the LDP does not subscribe to all that 
has been attributed to it in the West. In fact during a meeting with a senior leader 
of the party at the LDP office in Moscow two years ago this writer was pleasantly 
surprised to find a rich fund of goodwill for India. On his return this writer wrote in 
his Impressions: 

Stalinslav Zhibrovsky of Zhirinovsky's LDP spoke with considerable warmth about his 

country's longstanding relations with Indra. it was important that while analysing the 

contemporary history of Indo-Soviet friendship he laid emphasis on the signal 
contributions by Khrushchev and Nehru. ("Report from Moscow—ll" by Sumit 

Chakravartty, Mainstream, December 14, 1991) 

Yeltsin received endorsement for his Constitution precisely because Zhirlnovsky 
also supported it. With his eyes set firmly on the Presidential elections due next 
year, Zhirinovsky is obviously in favour of the massive powers the President 
would enjoy under the new Constitution for he would be their main beneficiary in 
case he is able to win the Presidential poll (not an impossible proposition in the 
prevailing conditions). Hence Yeitsin’s “victory” in getting the Constitution 
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approved by the electorate is not in the least indicative of 
his influence on the Russian people. Rather, the LDP's 
success in the parliamentary poll is a clear testimony of 
the growing decline in the President's popularity in view 
of the worsening socio-politico-economic situation in the 
country at large. It is by now transparent that every effort 
was made by the official media to play up Russia's 
Choice to the deteriment of all other parties. The 
Russian President himself offered, barely 18 hours 
before the poll, a number of sops to the ordinary 
Russians in blatant violation of the parliamentary code in 


ENRON AGREEMENT 


any democratic country. Yet the voters were not 
amused. This is evidence of the Russian populace's 
mounting resistance to Yeltsin's capitulationist course . 
vis-a-vis the West. No wonder, therefore, that there is 
growing uneasiness in the Western capitals of late. It is 
in this context that one must try to comprehend the 
significance of the Russian democratic-radicals’ sharp 
criticism of the West's unambiguous support to Yeltsin 
echoing as they do the observations of the pioneer of 
Russia's democratisation, Mikhail Sergeyevich Gorbachev. 
December 15 S.C. 


Mortgaging the Future 


The following are excerpts from a statement issued by Arun Ghosh, former Member, Planning 
Commission; A.N. Singh, former Chairman, Central Electricity Authority; M.K. Sambamurthi, former 
Chairman, Central Electricity Authority; J.K. Bhasin, former Chairman, Central Electricity Authority; D.K. 
Puri (on behalf of organisations representing Power Engineers of the State Electricity Boards and Central 
Electricity Authority); K. Ashok Rao (on behalf of organisations representing Officers of Central Public 


Sector Undertaki1gs including NTPC, NHPC and BHEL). 


E he Government of India has guaranteed a tax 
T free return of 16 per cent on foreign equity 
investment for power generation. This is 
strange because foreign loans can be obtained 
today at a much lower cost in foreign exchange. 
Guarantee of retum implies that there is no risk to 
the foreign investor and is contrary to the principle 
of a market economy. The logic of guaranteeing a 
return (in foreign exchange) through a guaranteed 
price, is thus not understood. 

2. A guaranteed return gives an investor no 
incentive to improve efficiency. Instead, it is a direct 
temptation to "pad up" investment costs, and show 
a higher capital cost than is warranted. An obvious 
example is the recent agreement with ENRON on 
power rates to be paid to it by the Maharashtra 
State Electricity Board. The ENRON project has a 
capital cost of Rs 4.44 crores per MW of power 
capacity at Dhabhol (Maharashtra), when the BHEL 
has quoted Hs 2 crores per MW of power capacity 
for a similar plant to be set up in Iran. There are 
also other objectionable clauses in the ENRON 
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Mainstream will carry special articles on 


the nation's denunciation of the Dunkel 
proposals in the light of the Government 
of India’s capitulation on GATT. 


-—Editor 


project like continued imports of fuel. 

3. The power purchase price agreed with ENRON 
will involve an annual loss to the Maharashtra State 
Electricity Board of something like Rs 3000 crores, 
at current prices of power to the consumer. This 
loss could increase if costs escalate, or there is 
depreciation in the exchange value of the rupee. 
Even if the power rates to the consumer were to be 
doubied, the MSEB would suffer a loss of Rs 2000 
crores for the power to be purchased from ENRON. 
The MSEB, which is one of the few viable Electricity 
Boards today, would be in the red as a result. 

4. One consequence of para 2 above is that the 
actual foreign investment is a fraction of what it is 
supposed to be, and would be repatriated within 
one year or two at the most. The actual return on 
foreign investment would thus be 100 per cent, or 
more. 

5. The type of agreement reached for the power 
sector would lead to foreign investors demanding 
similar guarantees and terms for investment in 
other sectors. The resultant repatriation of profits 
would be colossal, and disproportionately high in 
relation to the benefits therefrom. 

6. There is no case for a guaranteed return on 
foreign. investment in a market economy. The 
ENRON and similar agreements, therefore, need, 
immediate review and revision. Foreign investment 
should be allowed without any guaranteed retum. 
Otherwise the future of this country would be 
mortgaged. E 
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Assembly Poll Review 


 Emergence of New Social Forces in 
Uttar Pradesh 


SUDHA PAI 


year or even a few months ago most 
A observers would have argued that an 
assembly election in Uttar Pradesh would lead to a 
massive victory for the BJP. It was perceived as a 
party that could successfully translate its Hindutva 
platform into votes and capture power. However, in 
the present Assembly elections it has gained only 


'- 176 seats although jt has emerged as the single 


T 


largest party in the legislature, the Samajwadi Party 
(SP) and Bahujan Samaj Party (SP-BSP) being a 
'combine'. The results show that the SP-BSP 
combine, with the support of the Muslim community 
has managed to contain the BJP by gaining 177 
seats. The Congress party has been "squeezed" 
between the BJP and the SP-BSP combine getting 
28 seats, while the Janata Dal (JD) has made a 
very poor showing with 26 seats, in spite of its 
recent attempts at unification. The electoral results 
have been popularly perceived as a victory for the 
secular forces in the country, which have combined 


together against the BJP. While this is true, | 


attention is here focussed upon the complex inter- 
weaving of caste and class patterns in UP politics in 
particular, and north India in general, that have 
made the impressive victory of the SP-BSP alliance 


. possible. A brief analysis of regional trends is also — 
attempted as UP is a large State with distinct 


regions. 

The mid-1960s constitute an important turning 
point in many ways.’ The Green Revolution made 
agrarian issues important helping in the formation of 
agrarian-based rich peasant partles such as the 
BKD/LD and at a’ later stage, the JD (Janata Dal) 
and a farmers’ movement in west UP. Casie-based 
mobilisation also became Important in UP only from 
the mid-1960 though its impact on electoral politics 
was felt more slowly. Upto the mid-1960s the upper 
castes remained dominant in politics and the middle 
and backward castes did not play an important role. 


The author is an Associate Professor, Centre for 


Political Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 
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This is because. unlike the south, north India did 
not experience an anti-Brahmin movement during 
the colonial period. These twin factors made their 
impact felt not so much through the Congress, as 
through the rising Oppositlon parties. The base of 
the Congress was the upper and lower castes and 
the minority community, a combination which lasted 
right upto 1977. 

In the 1960s and 70s it was the backward castes 
who were mobilised by the Opposition parties, the 
vast mass of the OBCs remained outside politics. In 
UP the OBCs are made up of castes such as the 
Koeris, Kurmis, Ahirs, etc. who—particularly in the 
rural areas—as herders and petty cultivators, have 
occupied a status positioned precariously along the 
border between the ritually clean and ritually unclean 
groups. They were traditionally given a lower 
position than the BCs. The BKD/LD also was a 
party mainly of the Jats and some other middle 
castes, who have historically provided leadership to 
the BC of the western region. It was these groups 
who took advantage of the new agrarian technology 
and gained economic power in the country-side. 
The BKD/LD hence represented the emergence of 
the rich peasantry from within the middle and 
backward castes. The mobilisation of a section of 
the prosperous peasants as a class was reinforced 
by the parallel mobilisation of the rising aggressive 
"upper" backward castes as a status group. Hence, 
leaders such as Charan Singh were able to use 
caste as a tool of mobilisation though, this was 
possible due to class-based changes occurring in 
the countryside. 

In the mid-1980s a second wave of caste-based 
mobilisation in north India since independence, 
brought the OBCs into politics. This process was 
faster in some north Indian States and slower in 
others. In UP, by the mid-1980s the process was 
alded by the spread of agricultural prosperity from 
the western region to pockets in other parts of this 
vast State. It is particularly seen in the eastern 
districts rather than in the central districts of the 
State. This enabled the OBCs to question. the 
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socio-economic and, increasingly, the political 
dominance of the Jats and other BCs. These 
factors are best reflected in the victory of the JD in 
1989 in spite of the shilanyas ceremony in Faizabad. 
It is also reflected in the division of the JD into the 
Ajit Singh jat group and the Mulayam Singh yadav 
group, a division which could not be overcome. 
Throughout the 1980s the BC mobilisation occurred 


at a fast rate leading to confrontation between 


political groups whose base is the BCs and the 
Congress whose roots are divided between the 
industrialists, the upper castes and the Harijans. 
The acceptance of the Mandal Report by the V.P. 
Singh Government in August 1989, gave a further 
push to the BCs movement and increased 
confrontation. 

The Mandir-Masjid issue was Introduced by the 
BJP in the late 1980s mainly to counter the rising 
power of the BCs in north India. it was a deliberate 
political strategy to carve a Hindu base. The BJP 
could not use the Mandal issue effectively as it has 
always been perceived as an upper caste Hindu 
party. As a result in 1991 during a period of 
'systemlc crisis', the BJP emerged as a strong party 
with a clear platform in an electoral situation 
marked by the decay and virtual collapse of the 


Congress party in UP and the break-up of the JD, 


into two groups. 
+ 


IN the 1980s one of the most significant 
developments thrown up by the BC mobilisation— 
and which has had a direct impact upon the present 
elections—was the formation of the Bahujan Samaj 
Party in 1984. The BSP since its inception has tried 
to bring the BCs, OBCs, SCs, STs and religious 
minorities onto a common platform overcoming their 
class differences. Its leader Kanshi Ram has tried 
to explain to the deprived sections that although 
India is a democracy, in reality it is ruled by the 
Brahmins who constitute hardly 10-16 per cent of 
the population. The deprived section can displace 
the upper castes and gain political power, if they 
unite under the banner of the BSP. Hence, he does 
not advocate the use of any revolutionary methods 
for the deprived sections, rather he calls upon them 
to seize power by working within the system. There 
are about 66 SCs and 58 BCs in UP—21 of them 
being Muslims—that the BSP has since 1984 
attempted to represent. These ideas have been 
widely propagated throughout UP by Kanshi Ram's 
dedicated band of supporters. In the present 
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election it was the alliance between Mulayam Singh 
Yadav and Kanshi Ram which by bringing the 
upwardly mobile BCs/OBCs, SCs and Muslims 
together led to the containment of the BJP. 

Another important yet related reason for the 
lessening of the Hindutva wave has been that the 
BJP has not been able to unite the Hindus. Ever 
since its formation the RSS too has been trying to 
unite all Hindus by negating the concept of the four 
varnas. However, caste divisions have proved to be 
an important obstacle to the creation of a Hindu 
Rashtra. lt is also significant that it is the backward 
and lower castes who have tried to meet the 
onslaught of the communal forces rather than the 
upper castes. The philosophy of Hindutva, obviously, 
proved less appealing to the former who have never 
felt fully part of the Hindu Brahminical society. 

The Muslims in UP seem to have voted for the 
local candidate most likely to defeat the BJP, this 
being in most places the SP-BSP candidate. There 
has been, unlike on past occasions, no en bloc 
voting by the community. This attitude Interestingly 
crystallised just before the elections, Muslims voters 
remaining largely “silent” during the campaigning 
period. 

Hence there has been "Mandalisation" of politics 
in UP although the importance of underlying class 
factors should not be ignored. The earlier Brehmin- 
Harijan-Muslim alliance which had been central in 
UP for a long period has been effactively replaced 
by the BCs/OBCs-SCs-Muslim combine. What had 
happened in Bihar earller, has now occurred in UP. 
The importance of the BC votes is seen in the fact 
that the BJP too offered a large number of seats to 
BC candidates and newspaper reports suggest that 
it has secured 28 per cent the BC vote. It has 
gained, for example, the support of the Lodhs who 
favour Kanshi Ram. 

The above pattem of a confrontation between 
the forces of Hindutva and the rlsing deprived 
sections is also seen if we look at the voting pattern 
at the regional level in UP.? UP is a large State and 
traditionally major political parties had carved out 
fairly distinct regional bases for themselves. This 
pattern. disappeared in 1991 with the massive 
onslaght of the BJP although Opposition parties 
such as the JD and SJP still managed to survive in 
pockets in their stronghold. 

The western region has traditionally been the 
area where new social forces made their presence 
feit and hence has experienced sharp swings. In 
the present elections the BJP has improved its seat 
share over the 1991 elections and hence 
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consolidated its earlier gains. This has happened in 
an area where it was not strong prior to 1991. While 
the Congress has gained more seats than in 1991, 


‘the JD has virtually collapsed. For example, it 


gained no seats in Saharanpur district and in 
Meerut division as a whole it gained only 15 seats 
as compared to 28 In the last election. In contrast 
the BJP has won 30/44 seats in this division. Quite 
clearly the agrarian base of the JD has not proved 
effective in spite of the unspoken support of the 
BKU of Mahinder Singh Tikait. The main 
confrontation has been between the BJP and SP 
which has also Improved its seat share over 1991. 
The BJP has gained only about two seats in the 
entire western region. The western region was not 
attracted by the message of the Backward Caste 
groups. The Jats of western UP have already 
gained a large share of economic and political 
power in the State and are not attracted by these 
parties unlike the BCs/OBCs of the other regions. In 
fact, they are unhappy at the massive mobilisation 
of the OBCs who constitute most of the migrant 
casual agricultural labour on their farms. On the 
other hand, the presence of a large, concentrated 
Muslim community made the issue of Hindutva 
more important. Hence in this region votes were 
divided along communal lines. The division of votes 
among the non-BJP parties here also helped the 
BJP. 

In the hill areas the BJP has obtained about half 
the seats it gained in 1991 while the Congress has 
improved its position getting four seats in Kumaon. 
The BJP lost two seats in Garhwal and three in 
Kumaon. The BJP in this region failed to keep its 
promise of forming a new State of Uttarakhand. 
This local issue was important in this election and 
contributed to its poor performance. The BC groups 
do not have a presence in this region. 


* 


CENTRAL UP and Bundelkhand form the traditional 
base of the BJP while eastem UP has been 
controlled by the JD/SJP which had nurtured an 
agrarian base in the more prosperous districts of 
the region. The BJP has suffered major reverses in 
central and eastern UP and gained less seats in 
Bundelkhand as compared to its 1991 performance. 
Central and eastem UP proved to be the main 
battleground In the present election in the 
confrontation between the forces of Hindutva and 
the BCs. The BSP which could not gain a single 
seat In the hills and only about two seats in the 
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western UP districts performed well in the central 
and eastern region. It was able to get approximately 
23/113 seats in the 13 districts of central UP and 
27/121 seats in the 16 districts of eastern UP. While 
the SP was able to gain more seats in the central 
UP districts (42/113), the BSP’s performance was 
better in the eastern and Bundelkhand districts. The 
SP-BSP combine was able to halt the march of the 
BJP westwards. The combine also made good use 
of local issues—such as the Anti-Copying Act, firing 
on peasants at Ramkola, sugar cane prices, etc.—in 
these areas. The Congress fared very poorly in 
these three regions showing very clearly that it has 
lost its traditional Harijan/OBC vote-bank to the SP- 
BSP alliance. The JD seems to have virtually 
collapsed in its agrarian-cum-backward stronghold’ 
of eastern UP. The voters have everywhere shown 
a clear preference for the SP-BSP combine over 
the JD. 

Thus the 1993 Assembly election in UP has 
brought new social forces to power. The forces of 
change in UP have come not from the top but from 
below and have successfully challenged the ruling 
castes/classes. These political groups are poised to 
play an important role in UP politics. However, the 
Hindutva forces are not spent or fully defeated and 
a re-grouping of these forces is a distinct possibility. 
While the SP-BSP alliance has been able to form a 
government, conflict and confrontation will remain a 
feature of UP politics. E 


End Notes 


t For amore detailed treatment of these issues see, Sudha Pai, 
. Uttar Pradesh: Agrarian Change and Electoral Polriics, Shipra 
Pubfications, 1992. 
2. The Consttutency and District level resuits of the Assembly 
election were published by Dainik Jagran, Lucknow, November 
30, 1993. The results were not complete and hence the 
figures given indicate trends and are not exact. ` 
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Is there No Indian to Protest? 


a R - 

ombay witnessed on November 18, 1993 an 
B event of shock and shame. A meeting was 
heid at Dadar (Bombay) by a group of speakers 
including Gopal Godse, brother of Nathuram Godse, 
the assassin of Mahatma Gandhi. Gopal Godse, 
one of the convicts in the Gandhi murder case, read 
out his brother Nathuram's resolution, calling for the 
creation of Akhand Bharat. But what was traitorous 
and barbarous at that meeting was the denunclation 
of Mahatma Gandhi as a villain and Nathuram 
Godse as a hero "amidst applause from the 
. audience”. ‘The most unkindest cut of all’ was the 
reference to Gandhis murder as an event for 
. celebration. Gopal Godse used words which would 
stab every Indian's patriotic heart. He said: "Even if 
we knew that only two days were left for Gandhi to 
die a natural death, we would have sought just two 
moments to pump two bullets into him. So intent we 
were to despatch him to death at our hands." Other 
provocative statements were made, which | omit 
here. The audience applauded reference to Gandhi 
as ‘Father of Pakistan’ and the Sindhu river as 
unpolluted with Gandhi's ashes. 

A report titled 'Gandhi called Traitor at Bombay 
meeting on ‘Godse’ was published prorpinently by 
The Times of India, not as a small news item but as 
a report of a great function deserving prominent 

publicity in India's leading newspaper. 

^. What a fall, my countrymen’ that a leading 
newspaper has given such provocative Importance, 
not to communal amity nor to national integration at 
a large meeting, but to a hate-charged gathering of 
fanatical assassins and their sympathisers with 
none to protest, none to prevent, none even to shed 
a tear for fallen Gandhi. "Then 1, and you, and all of 
us fell down, whilst bloody treason flourished over 
us." 

Press publicity is the editor's policy, but even that 
has a limit. Did the Congress in power in Bombay 
demonstrate against this outrage? Did the media, 
electronic and print, in India care or dare to criticise 
this felonious Godse resolution and Gandhi 
, lesecration? Are Narasimha Hao and his 
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Congressmen mindless of this terrible wound on 
national sentiment if they have patriotism left 
beyond calling Gandhi, the Father of the Nation? Is 
Rajghat only diplomatic ritualism? Have parties and 
groups and the Gandhi Peace Foundation itself and 
the free Fourth Estate any feeling to, express 
editorially or otherwise? Are Indians alive nationally 
or only numerically? Will, at least, the BJP condemn 
these criminal proceedings at Dadar? 

Gandhiji, thou art dead, shot dead with none to 
shed a tear—none, none. HN 





APPEAL TO CITIZENS 


The outrage at Ayodhya and subsequent events have rudely 
shaken the foundations of communal amity and threatened tho 
very existence of the modem Indian State 

The paramount need today is to promote awareness of this 
crisis and secure the commitment of citizens to the ideals of 
seculansm and democracy Please sign the pledge and retain a 
copy of the pledge and display t prominently in your home/ 
workplace The campaign's objective is to collect 2 crore individual 
pledges over a certain penod of time 

You can make photocopies of this pledge and become à 
volunteer by collecting more signatures for the campaign At the 
end of this campaign a public rally should be organised in every 
town/city where the pledges have been taken. 


Pledge 


o lhavea dream of a peaceful, united, humane, egalitarian and 
prosperous India. 

o | belleve that this dream cannot be realised without rooting 
out communalism from our land. 

o | pledge myself to preserve and strengthen, India's unity and 
communal harmony. 

o lsolemnly commit myself to the vow which Gandhiji asked 
of all Indians: 


"With God as witness, we Hindus and Mohamedans declare that 
we shall behave towards one another as children of the same 
parents, that we shall have no differences, that the sorrows of 
each shall be the sorrows of the other and that each shall help 
the other in removing them. We shall respect each other's 
religion and religious feelings and shail not stand in the way of 
our respective roliglous practices. We shall always refrain from 
violence to each other In the name of religion.” 






































Signature X Name 
Address 






Date 










issued by: Working Group on Alternative Strategies 
Pleasa post the signed pledge to: Editor, Mainstream, 
F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi 110 001. 
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“I want you to take a vow that you will never again listen to the 
voice of Satan and abandon the way of brotherliness and peace. ! 
Personally, | have never known what itis to be communal. To unite 
all sections and-all the communities that people this vast land-of 
ours has been my ‘dream, ever since my early childhood, and till 


= that dream is realised my spirit can kriow no rest." 


ds 


Uanvary 27, 1947) 
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IMPRESSIONS 


When They Begin To Praise 


Nathuram Godse... 


H be sad it is to find 
ourselves in these 
changing times when, as we are 
.. told, all our cherished ideals are 
becoming obsolete. Love is 
equated with weakness, 
tolerance with cowardice. War is 
courage; hatred is strength! It is 
. Indeed in these changing times 
India’s newly 
emerging ‘saviours’ begin to 
—. dictate the agenda of the nation. 
They taste and realise 
power—the power to negate 
what many of us are still fond of 
dreaming: the possibility of a 
spiritually . regenerated, 
egalitarian, plural india. . Not 
surprisingly, in these hard times 
we find the renewal of the 
traumatic attack on Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi—a 
revolutionary saint who taught 
us to construct a brighter India. 
Hecall what happened at a 
meeting held in Bombay on 
November 18, 1993 to praise 
Nathuram Godse's act! As 
reports suggest, Gopal Godse, 
Nathuram's younger brother, did 
not hesitate to call Gandhi a 
fanatic, a blood-sucker. Gandhi, 
it was argued, betrayed the 
Hindu cause. Gandhi was 
responsible for the creation of 
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Pakistan! He was like a ‘demon’ 
whose killing, to use a metaphor 
from mythology, was regarded 
as a vadh! The only pity, 
according to Gopal Godse, was 
that Gandhi's assassination was 
delayed. And now it is high time 
we recalled Nathuram's dream 
of Akhand Bharat and Hindu 
Rashtra! 

Perhaps thís intense hatred 
towards Gandhi has to be located 
in the internal -dynamics of 
Hinduism. This cannot be 
explained merely as a conflict 
between religion and secularism. 
Because it is difficult to regard 
Gandhi as “secular’, if one of 
the fundamental prerequisites of 
secularism is the separation of 
politics from religion or the 
diminishing importance of religion 
in the public sphere. In fact, in 
Gandhis socio-political journey 
one could see the importance of 
faith, religion and revelation. Yet, 
this sanatani Hindu did not 
always derive admiration from 
his own religious community. The 
fact is that Hinduism itself is a 


divided house, it is subject to 


divergent interpretations. 

The question is what sort of 
Hinduism did Gandhi represent? 
Three things can be said 
immediately about Gandhi's 
Hinduism. First, it was dialogical. 
Never did Gandhi hesitate to 
learn from other religious 
traditions; be it Jainism, 


and sensitivity. 


Christianity or Islam. Dialogical 
Hinduism gave him the courage 
to raise his voice of dissent 
against many ugly practices he 
saw in institutionalised/ 
Brahminical  Hinduism-— 
untouchability -and women's 
oppression. Second, from 
Hinduism Gandhi learned 
primarily the principle of the 
unity of all life. It was this unitary 
vision that explained why Gandhi 


.pleaded so passionately for 


ahimsa or non-violence. Like his 
politics, his religion too was 
related to the process of 
decolonisation. Third, in Gandhi's 
religiosity tremendous importance 
was attached to women's power 
In fact, his 
satyagraha based on love, 
patience, suffering and prayer 
could not be explained unless 
one sees how he feminised the 
politico-religious sphere and saw 
a source of power and creativity 
in it. In fact, it would not be 
wrong to say that in Gandhi we 
saw the great/historic assertion 
‘of self-critical, dialogical, tolerant 
Hinduism. 


* 


IT was this critical Hinduism that 
Nathuram Godse and his 
company could not bear. 
Because Nathuram represented 
what Gandhi  negated: 
patriarchal, | militarised, 
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aggressive Hinduism. And today 
in the post-December 6, 1992 
India we find ourselves in a 
situation conducive to the growth 
of a religious tradition Nathuram 
would have loved to see had he 
been alive. 

What are the proponents of 
this militarised Hinduism pleading 
for? One thing is clear. Their 
proposed Hindu Hashtra based 
on 'iron discipline would deny 
what a sane society needs to 
sustain itself: free space and 
plurality of traditions Its message 
is war. Destroy and conquer! 
Perhaps the increasing 
militarisation of the religious 
sphere points to an intensely 
conflict-ridden society where 


1994, xii, 146pp., 24 Tables, Demy 8 vo. Hs. 130/- 


there are many—deprived and 
ruthlessly aggressive—always 
Striving for some kind of 
‘revenge’. Militarisation and 
lumpenisation go together. And 
this combination deprives religion 
of its finer moments: prayer, 
love, fusion of horizons, merger 
of the finite and the infinite. 

So how does one react to this 
renewed attack on Gandhi? Well, 
one may disagree with Gandhi 
on many of his politico-economic 
propositions One can say that 
Gandhi's subaltern heart was 
mediated through bourgeois 
politics and that explained his 
compromises and failures One 
can also say that Gandhi was not 
sufficiently radical to evolve a 
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complete critique of casteism 

All these criticisms need to be 
developed further because to 
progress is to move beyond 
Gandhi. Yet, what no sensible 
person can deny is that in Gandhi 
we £aw the daring courage and 
sincerity to dream of and fight for 
a peaceful, harmonic, plural India. 
This attack on Gandhi is, 
therefore, not just an attack on 
an individual This is an attack on 
a worldview, a dream, a radical 
faith So all those who have not 
yet lost this vision must come 
together and resist collectively 
the revival of militarised Hinduism 
The trauma of January 30, 1948 
should by no means be allowed 
to repeat itself Es] 
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¢ India has passed through what may be and appreciated by economists and 
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. called a critical phase in its eocnomic 


history after the recent gulf crisis. This 
crisis has considerably affected the 
Indian Economy, particularly in relation 
to external trade and foreign exchange 
earnings. | 


. Itisinthis context thatthe new economic 


policies, generally intended to modernise 
the Indian economy have been evolved 
and are being implemented. Some of 
the efforts have already been applauded 
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. Protection of Human Rights Ordinance 1993 
| An Analysis 


GOBINDA MUKHOTY 


t is perhaps trite to say that from the dawn of 
independence, all the political partles have 
ruled this country ruthlessly with the help of 
draconian legislations. i 
Witness, in this connection, the Preventive 
Detention Act, 1950 (piloted by no less a person 
than Sardar Patel); the Defence of India rules, 
1962; the West Bengal Prevention of Foreign 
Activities Act, 1970; the Maintenance of Internal 
Security Act, 1991; the National Security Act, 1980; 
‘ the Armed Forces (Special Power) Regulations, 
1958; the Nagaland Security Regulations, 1962; 
and the Assam Maintenance of Public Order Act, 
1953. Last, but not the least, is the dreaded TADA. 
With the help of these anti-people legislations the 
powers that be—of the Right, of the Left, of the 
Middle, off the middle—have ruthlessly suppressed 
the democratic aspirations of the ordinary people. 
Why suddenly in the year 1992-93 is there sudden 
"change of heart" of an 'insipid' government to bring 
in, if necessary through even an Ordinance, a Bill or 
Act concerning human rights, when India is a 
signatory to the Human Rights Charter, the 
Intemational Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
and the International Covenant of Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights? Why was there such a tearing 
hurry to bring in the Bill, without consulting the 
people, who are concerned about human rights, 
without any meaningful debate in Parliament, without 
meaningful discussions through meetings and 
seminars? ca 


* 


AS the PUDR states in its Critique of the Human 
Rights Commission: "The proposal was mooted at 
the Chlef ‘Ministers’ Conference held on 4th 
September, 1992." The Chief Ministers’ Conference 
set up a sub-committee of four Union Ministers and 
five Chief Ministers and this sub-committee was 


The author is a Senior Advocate, Supreme Court; 
Member, Advisory Board, SOS-Torture, Geneva; 


and Advisor, People's Union for Democratic Rights 
(PUDR). 
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supposed to have prepared the present Bill, after 
deliberations in October 1992 and February 1993. 
In the very first meeting of the sub-committee four 
out of five Chief Ministers did not turn up. That is 
the type of consultation they had on such an 
important issue. As far as the human rights groups 
are concemed, except a very few individuals, none 
was invited to participate in these confabulations. 
Rather the APDH members, who wanted to 
participate in the consulation process, were arrested 
by the police. The NGOs were left out and 
consultations "were only with the political parties, 
Chief Secretaries and most importantly the Director 
Generals of Police" who are not, to put it mildly, the 
champions of human rights. Most of the Chief 
Ministers came down heavily on the human rights 
activists in the country and the Prime Minister went 
out of the way to condemn those "championing the 
rights of human rights violators". 

Let us look at the misuse of the TADA. From 
1985 to 1993 the number of people arrested was 
52,998. Conviction was of 434, which is precisely 
0.8 per cent. From 1985 to 1992, in Punjab 14,007 
people were arrested and 52 were convicted which 
is 0.37 per cent. From 1985 to 1990, in Gujarat 
11,957 persons were arrested and 993 convicted, 
which is 0.82 per cent. This shows clearly as to how 
the TADA has been misused from 1985 to 1993 
and how innocent people were put behind the bars, 
to be tried by Special Courts, in camera and 
perhaps in the confines of the jails. 

Who are those people who were arrested under 
the TADA? Five advocates, including a Supreme 
Court advocate, three former Ministers of Tamil 
Nadu and Punjab, people actively involved in the 
Civil Liberties Movement like Dr A. Ramanadham 
(since killed), Justice Ajit Singh Bains, Dr K. 
Balagopal, Dr N. Babayya. Even the civil servants 
are not spared. Gurmesh Bishnoi, former Chairman 
of the Public Service Commission, Haryana, R. 
Nagarajan, Home Secretary of Tamil Nadu, also 
could not avoid being arrested under the TADA. 
Large numbers of legislators, media persons, 
students, writers and doctors were also arrested. 
Will the government which is setting up this Human 
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Rights Commission give reasons as to why these 
people were arrested? Were they terrorists? 

We have heard about terrorists activities in 
Punjab and Kashmir. But have we heard about 
terrorist activities in Gujarat? No. Nonetheless, the 
highest number of people were arrested In Gujarat 
(14,094) under the TADA. 

Stil the Ordinance has been signed by the 
President and the Human Rights Commission has 
been formed. 

There is a lurking suspicion that not because of 
the love for human rights that this government has 
set up this Commission. The reason is that the 
Western govemments decided not to cough out any 
more money for the Government of India, if the 
government did not improve its track record in the 
human rights field. 


+ 


CIVIL rights groups, without exception, complain 
about the violation of human rights by the armed 
forces, para-military forces and other similar forces 
in the States of Punjab, Kashmir, Manipur, Nagaland 
and Andhra Pradesh. The Human Rights 
Commission is not empowered to look into such 
violations. Then what is the purpose of setting up 
such a Commission? 

The members of the Commission have been 
chosen by the Prime Mihister, the Speaker of the 
House of the People, the Home Minister, the 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of States, and the 
Leaders of the Opposition in the House of the 
People and in the Council of States. Surely human 
rights are not in their agenda of priorities. The 
Prime Minister, the Home Minister and his colleagues 
are fighting their last ditch battle to remain in power 
and the Leaders of the Opposition are concerned 
about building a temple in Ayodhya—at the site 
where a mosque was demolished and a reign of 
terror was let loose, resulting in the death of a 
number of innocent human beings and destruction 
of millions of rupees worth of property. These 
people are supposed to be concerned about human 
rights and they have been given the power to 
choose the members of the Commission. 

No activist, working in the human rights field, is 
asked either to give suggestion or to sit as a 
member of this Commission. As a matter of fact, 
out of five members, four are former Judges and 
with greatest respect to them .it may be said that 
none of them is known to have practical experience 
in the human rights field. Two members are to have 


"knowledge of or practical experience in matters 
relating to human rights". What does it mean? Does 


the word ‘knowledge’ mean knowledge through < 


newspapers reports only? Or does it mean that he 
is actively participating in the human rights 
movement? Has any one of the Commission 
Members any practical exprience In the matters 
relating to human rights? As far as Chalrpersons of 
the Minoritles Commission, the Scheduled Castes/ 
Scheduled Tribes Commission and the National 
Commission on Women are concerned, their power, 
as sitting Members of the Commission, are also 
limited. They cannot sit as Members of the 
Commission to Inquire suo motu or on a petition 
presented to it by a victim or any person on his 
behalf into complaint of: 
Ì Violation of human rights or abettment thereof; or 


i) Negligence in the prevention of such violation by a 
publio servant. 


These very concemed persons are left out. i 


Why? Why is there a wheel within'the wheel? Then 
again, Section 12 speaks about the victim. What 
happens when there are group violations? Will the 
Commission have the power to inquire into such 
cases? If not, why not? The Commission, even for 
investigation into violations of human rights, will 
have to depend heavily on the police and that is 
evident from Section 11.1(b). These people will be 
made 'avallable' to the Commission but they will 
remain officers of the government. How are these 
people going to investigate and give report on 
charges against their own colleagues? The least 
that could have been done was to allow the 
Commission to have an Independent investigative 
agency under its total control. 

Otherwise, the whole invetigation may be turned 
into a big farce. 


* 


THE Commission's powers' have been mentioned 
under Section 12. The Commission can intervene in 
a proceeding before a Court where there Is only an 
allegation of violation of human rights, provided the 
concemed Court gives approval. What happens if 
the approval is not given? The Commission Members 
can go and visit a jail, 'under intimation to the State 
Government’ and not otherwise. Then what sort of 
power is this Commission going to have, if its 


Members cannot visit a jall even without Intimating _ 
the State Government? On intimation obviously the 5 


conditions will change dramatically at the time of 
the visit of the Commission. As a matter of 
prudence the Commission Members should have 
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the power to go inside the jail incognito and see for 


. themselves what actually happens Inside the fails, If 
“the visits are not announced in advance. It has 


been given the power to encourage efforts of Non- 
Governmental Organisations working in the human 
rights field. How? 

All said and done, the power of the Commission 
is only recommendatory. No effective power has 
been given to the Commission, apart from the 
power of reco:nmendation—a recommendation, 
which may or may not be accepted by the 
respective governments. Of course, the Commission 
has been given the power of a Civil Court like 
summoning and enforcing attendance of witnesses. 
The power of requisition of public record is there. 
But even this power is restricted as the person 
concemed may claim privilege [S. 13(2)]. What sort 
of evidence the Commission can then gather? 


* Under this ‘elastic’ privilege many inconvenient 


1 


Ns 
the power to publish its Inquiry Report together with 


documents may not be brought before the 
Commission for its perusal. Under Section 36, the 
Commission is not empowered to inquire into any 
matter after the expiry of one year from the date on 
which the Act constituting violation of human rights 
is alleged to have been committed. Many a person 
maybe behind the bars for years on frivolous 
grounds and they may not approach the Commission 
with their harrowing tales and traumatic experience 
as they will be in incarceration for years. Such 
people, whose basic human rights have been 
violated by the powers that be, are denied the right 
to approach the Commission. Extraordinary. Isn't it? 

Verily what are the steps the so-called Human 
Rights Commission can take, if it is satisfied that 
there has been violation of human rights? Under 
Section 18 it can merely recommend to the 
concerned government or authority to initiate 
proceedings against concerned persorn/persons or 
may approach the Supreme Court or the High Court 
with a request to issue Directions/Orders or may 
recommend to the concerned government or 
authority to grant some interim relief to the victims 
or members of his family. If the concerned Courts 
or the government or the authorities do not take any 
action, on its recommendation the Commission may 
rest in peace for "the good work done" and the 
victim/victims’ past, present and future will remain 
as bleak as ever. 

But, of course, the Commission has been given 


the comments of the concerned government or 
authority if any, and the action taken or proposed to 
be taken by the concerned government or authority 
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[S. 18(6)]. As far as the violation by armed forces of 
human rights is concerned, it may seek a report 
from the Central Government and may either not 
proceed with the complaint or may make its 
recommendations to the government and the Central 
Government shall inform the Commission of the 
action taken on the recommendations within three 
months or such further time as the Commission 
may allow and then of course, the Commission will 
publish its Report. 
This, in sum, is the power of the Commission. 


* 


BRYCE once said: 

Holy Roman Emplre was neither Holy nor Roman and not 

even an Empire. 

This Human Hights Commission is anything but a 
Human Rights Commission. Its recommendations 
do not have any force of law and perhaps they will 
gather dust like the Reports and recomendations of 
the Police Commission, the Mulla Committee on 
Jail Reforms and even the Reports of the Law 
Commission. It will just be another Commission 
without any teeth. But the government's purpose of 
setting up this Human Rights Commission in such a 
tearing hurry will be served and very likely the purse 
strings of the Westem Governments, the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund will be 
loosened. 

This exercise in futility will bring no cheers to the 
victims of human rights violations and their search 
for justice will remain as illusive as ever. H 


APPEAL FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR EARTHQUAKE RELIEF 


The devastating earthquake that struck Latur and 
Osmanabad districts of Maharashtra on September 30, 
1993 has killed thousands and shattered the Irves of tens of 
thousands more. Most of those affected belong to the 
poorest sections of society 


Social activists, media persons, academics and 
concerned citizens of Delhi have set up a Bhookamp 
Peedith Sahayata Manch to provide financial and logistical 
support to social activists and relief organisations working 
in the earthquake affected areas. 


Contribubons by A/C Payee cheques/drafts/money orders 
drawn in favour of Bhookamp Peedith Sahayata Manch 
may be sent to the Manch office at 


17 Vithalbhai Patel House, Rafi Marg 
New Delhi-110001 Telephone : 3325571 


12/3 Sarvaprlya Vihar, New Delhi-110016 
Telephone: 657532 
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Anatomy of October Events 


in Current Setting 
FRED WEIR 


This is a brilliant anatomy of the October events in Russia that have become an integral part of the 
chequered Hussian history. Written for the US journal, Covert Action, and Mainstream, this also analyses 
the Constitution Boris Yeltsin is seeking to impose on the Russian people today. The author, the Moscow 
correspondent of The Hindustan Times, frequently contributes to North American publications (1n These 
Times, Canadian Dimension, Monthly Review and The Nation) as well as Mainstream. One of the most 
perceptive analysts of events in the former USSH, he has travelled widely in Europe, the Middle East and 
the erstwhile Soviet Union. For the past seven years he has been living in Moscow with his Russian wife 


and daughter. 


E oris Yeltsin, Janus of the Urals, strides across 

B the Russian landscape presenting two faces 
to the world. One is the heroic image of the good 
democrat, the fairty elected President who gradually 
lost patience with an illegitimate, Communist- 
dominated Parliament dedicated to undermining 
popular reforms. The other is the visage of a man 
who has committed violations that would normally 
provoke outrage and indignation from democratically- 
minded people and their leaders: he dissolved a 
legally-elected Parliament—crushed it in blood and 
fire—amassed all power into his-own hands, re- 
wrote the Constitution of the land to his own liking, 
and harassed, banned and suppressed large sections 
of his opposition. 


The Power Struggle 


ON October 23, during a visit to Moscow, the US 
Secretary of State, Warren Christopher, spoke to a 
group of young Russian business students and 
embraced Yeltsin, the democrat. He told them that 
the October violence, which left the Parliament in 
flames and President Yeltsin in supreme control of 
all levers of power, was actually "the last gasp of 
the old order in Russia. The political crisis was a 
struggle of the sort well known to students of 
Russian history—a battle between reform and 
reaction. And as the crisis unfolded, we in America 
knew what we had to do: we stood firmly behind 
reform." 

“Let me be clear about our decision to support 
your President during this crisis," Christopher went 
on. "The United States does not easily support the 
suspension of parliaments. But these are 
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extraordinary times. The steps taken by President 
Yeltsin responded to exceptional circumstances. 
The Parliament and Constitution were vestiges of 
the Soviet communist past, blocking movement to 
democratic reform. By calling elections, President 
Yelsin was once again taking matters to the 
Russian people, to secure their participation in the 
transformation of Russia.”? 

This "ends justify the means" policy, argued with 
conviction, has apparently persuaded most Westem 
intellectuals, policy-makers and journalists to accept 
the benign President as the real Yeltsin. 
Unfortunately, that image doesn't square with harsh 
realities. First, the Russian Parliament and 
constitutional order that Yeltsin overthrew— granting 
Its Imperfections—were actually the "vestiges" of a 
four-year old experiment in democracy, the first 
functloning democratic system in a thousand years 
of Russian history. Second, far from clearing the 
ground for genuine democratic reform, Yeitsin has 
made the fateful, albeit traditional, choice of 
ambitious Russian Westernisers: in order to gain 
victory over his opponents, he embraced Russia's 
enduring bureaucratic-military-security establishment. 
With their support he won, and through them he 
presently reigns supreme. But, as any student of 
Russian history knows, once these forces are out of 
their cage, they tend to have a life and agenda of 
their own and to form a potent barrier to any 
attempt at redistributing power. And lastly, it's true 
that Yeltsin said the magic word: elections. But 
what did he mean? Within weeks he tried to renege 
on a promise to hold a new Presidential poll in the 
spring, and by reshaping the Constitution he turned 
the new Parllament into a shrivelled and virtually 
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powerless institution. 


Yeltsin’s Shifting Power Base 

The Russian Congress of People’s Deputies, 
now deceased, was founded in the spring of 1990. 
All its members were elected through multi-candidate 
contests in demographically equal constituencies. 


(Those who charge otherwise are often confusing it . 


with the USSR Parliament, elected in 1989 with a 
one-third component of Deputies chosen by social 
organisations, including the Communist Party.) Since 
background conditions favoured the well-connected, 
educated elite, the majority of those elected were 
Communists. For the most part, however, they were 
definitely not "hardline" Communists, or so-called 
apparatchiks. Rather, most were Party members, 
like Yeltsin himself, already in the process of 
breaking with communism and adopting liberal 
` ideas and free-market principles. Indeed, that same 
Parliament was Yeltsin’s chief power base in its first 
two years of existence; it elected him its first 
Chairman. The next year it overwhelmingly passed 
the constitutional amendments that launched Yeltsin 
into the Presidency. During the abortive hardline 
coup in August 1991, it was this same “hero 
Parliament” which stood staunchly by Yeltsin 
throughout the three-day ordeal. After the coup was 
defeated, it supported the final moves to checkmate 
Gorbachev and dissolve the USSR, and in November 
1991, it overwhelmingly voted the President 
emergency decree-making powers to introduce 
radical economic reforms—powers Yeltsin kept until 
March 1993. 

The two men presently in Lefortovo Prison for 
leading the October "mutiny" against Yeltsin—Vice- 
President Alexander Rutskoi and parliamentary 
Speaker Ruslan Khasbulatov—had been his closest 
political allies. They stood beside him during his 
famous top-of-the-tank speech when he announced 
the defeat of the August coup. Khasbulatov actually 
wrote that speech while Rutskoi, a decorated 
military officer, had organised the defence of the 
Parliament building. Yet barely two years later, they 
were transformed by domestic and international 
pro-Yeltsin forces and media into "hardline 
Communists". 


Yeltsin's Power Base 

Like virtually all leading politicians, on both sides 
of the barricades, Yeltsin emerged from the bosom 
of the Communist Party. His political style, including 
his famous populism, is very much that of a regional 
Party Secretary—hardly surprising, since that's 
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what he was for much of his career. His original 
support, the old anti-communist elite coalition, has 
come under terrible strains during almost two years 
of relentless economic shock therapy. The 
intelligentsia, the most vocal and socially respectable 
Yeltsin supporters, have been devastated by the 
reforms, though many of them continue to support 
him even now. 

His current base reflects the massive political, 
economic and cultural shifts which have rocked 
Russia. For now, Yeltsin associates himself politically 
with the radical free-market “democrats” who brought 
him to power, gave him his ideological agenda, and 
are still his most uncompromising supporters. With 
roots too shallow and numbers too small to constitute 
a reliable social base, those who have been doing 
well in the new conditions form a thin strata of 
support. Its members are mostly from the political 
class, that is, bureaucrats, enriched by corruption 
and "entrepreneurs" spawned by the marriage of 
former black marketeers with the more vigorous 
and youthful sections of the old nomenklatura. 

Although Yeltsin claims widespread support from 
"the people", most Russians have seen their living 
standards plummet over the past two years; about 
20 per cent have plunged below the subsistence 
line.? This decline is political dynamite. 

In fact, Yeitsin s much-vaunted popular support 
rests on his fading hero-status as the slayer of 
communism and his manipulation of naive post- 
Communist hopes for quick and easy prosperity in 
Russia. As the political ground shifted beneath him, 
though, Yeltsin has Increasingly positioned himself 


: to appeal to the population’s yearning for order and 


social stability at any price. And so, he has tumed 
to the traditional guarantors of control, the 
bureaucrats and military-security establishment.‘ 

Oleg Rumyantsev, a former Yeltsin ally and 
author of the crushed Parliament's now-dead 
constitutional draft, put it very bitterly in a November 
discussion about Yeitsin's new charter. 

"Boris Yeltsin has lost his self-control," he said, 
"His personal ambition for power has been 
exposed....Yeltsin's draft (of the Constitution) has 
two main objectives: to legalise the authoritarian 
regime that has come to power and to preserve the 
vision of the state and society held by the radical 
liberals."* 

Rumyantsev, a social democrat, once described 
as the "James Madison of Russia", is possibly the 
sharpest legal mind in the country today. It was his 
misfortune to fall out with Yeltsin last April, when 
the President suddenly denounced Rumyantsev's 
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constitutional draft—which would have given Russia 
a British-style parliamentary system—and produced 
his own text defining a strong “presidential” order. 

“Lenin argued that any Constitution is a mirror of 
the balance of class forces," Rumyantsev said. “In 
this case we see a triumphant minority imposing a 
radical liberal project that will impoverish and 
dispossess the majority. They are a marginal force 
in Russian society, which has temporarily triumphed 
in political struggle... We must now prepare for the 
next stage, when the authoritarian regime will 
become exhausted and its existence will no longer 
be tenable.”® 

Rumyantsev is running for the new Parliament on 
the Centrists Civic Union ticket. His optimism about 
future prospects is heartening, but he himself 
admits that after the destruction of Russia's fledgling 
democratic institutions, power is flowing rapidly 
back to the old administrative and security structures. 
Under such conditions, history students know, the 
Russian winter can last almost forever. 


The Bear In Winter 

The crisis that came to a head as the winter of 
1993 fell on Moscow was precipitated by a power 
struggle between the Parliament and Yeltsin. It was 
driven by two main motors of dissension. First, the 
radical "shock therapy" economic project had 
shattered elite consensus and built up real social 
opposition to the government. Second, Yeltsin had 
moved to enfeeble Parliament and accumulate 
most of the power in his own hands. This action 
brought an increasingly sharp response from 
legislators and the Constitutional Court. 

Two years earlier, In November 1991, the 
Congress had voted Yeltsin emergency powers, to 
expire one year later. The authority granted was 
sweeping: among other things, he was empowered 
to set foreign, domestic and economic policy by 
decree, and he could appoint the Prime Minister 
and government without consulting the Parliament. 

At the time, Yeltsin insisted one year would be all 
he needed and grandiosely promised "economic 
stabilisation" by autumn 1992. He appointed Yegor 
Gaidar as Prime Minister, alongwith an ardently 
Westernising, pro-free-market Cabinet that included 
Andrei Kozyrev as Foreign Minister, Gennady 
Burbulis as State Secretary and Mikhail Poltoranin 
as Minister of Information. 

The economic reforms launched in January 1992 
included a sudden price liberalisatlon, draconian 
cuts in state expenditure, and later in the year, a 
scheme for full-scale privatisation of the Russian 


economy—all introduced by Presidential decree. 
Soon, elite consensus in support of Yeltsin's 
course, virtually universal at the time of the abortive 
August coup, began to unravel. Factory directors, 
collective farm directors, military officers, members 
of the technical and creative intelligentsia saw their 
living standards and social status plummet. Although 
many in the Parliament concluded that the reforms 
were too hasty, ill-conceived, and would benefit only 
a narrow segment of Russian society, they were at 
first willing to negotlate in a democratic spirit. Over 
40 per cent of parliamentary Deputies registering 
for the watershed Seventh Congress of People's 
Deputies in December 1992—where the rift between 
the President and Parliament exploded into the 
open—identified themselves as "Centrists", or 
supporters of a more gradual transition to market 
economics. About 30 per cent were affiliated with 
Communist or authoritarian nationalist factions. 
Another 20 per cent or so identified themselves as 
radical democrats, strong Yeltsin supporters.’ 


Challenging Yeltsin’s Powers 

The key issue at the Seventh Congress was 
Yeltsins emergency powers, due to expire on 
December 1. There was no sign of the promised 
economic stabilisation. The Centrist leaders wanted 
Yeltsin to fire his radical cabinet and appoint a more 
moderate government to carry through evolutionary 
market reforms with strong social protection. Most 
experts in the run-up to that Congress believed 
Yeltsin would strike a deal with the Centrists, tone 
down the "shock therapy", and thereby gain enough 
votes In the Parliament to conduct the constitutional 
changes and other reforms he claimed were high on 
his agenda. The big surprise was that Yeltsin 
offered no compromises whatsover. When it met, 
the Congress moved to take back Yeltsin's 
emergency powers and fire the Prime Minister, 
Yegor Gaidar. Yeltsin responded by storming into 
the Parliament on the morning of December 10, 
1992, and angrily accusing the Deputies of plotting 
a "creeping coup" against him. 

"It is no longer possible to work with such a 
Congress," he said and proposed a referendum to 
ask the people to choose "whom they trust, 
President or Parliament."? 

In the end, a deal was struck: Yeltsin gave up 
Gaidar and in return was allowed to keep decree- 
making powers temporarily. By the time the Congress 
met again in March, with the economy still in a 
nose-dive, the Deputies moved to rescind those 
powers. 
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Thus was Russia's fragile democratic system 
pushed into a deadly spiral of confrontation between 
two legally elected branches of power. | go over this 
history primarily to make the point that alternatives 
, existed, the tragedy that soon followed could have 
been avoided. The majority in the Parliament was 
more than willing to work with Yeltsin—indeed, they 
were people whose political careers were bullt by 
supporting him—had he been willing to compromise 
on economic policy and share power. 

Even as late as March 1993, when the rift had 
grown almost beyond healing, hardliners in 
Parliament could not muster a mejority to impeach 
President Yeltsin. 


When He Decided 

As early as November 1992 Yeltsin was already 
considering dissolving the Parliament. The first 
indication came during a speech before the British 
Parliament when he ruminated about declaring a 
state of emergency. A few months later, on March 
20, 1993, he precipitated a major political crisis by 
announcing on television that he had signed a 
decree "establishing a special order of rule" in 
Russia. He backed down after that, we now know, 
because the power Ministers--Defence, Interior and 
Security—were reluctant to accept responsibility for 
the dirty work, that is, the forcible removal of 
deputies from the Parliament. 

in a November 12, 1993 interview with the 
German ARD television, Yeltsin confirmed that he 
had actually prepared the decree abolishing the 
legislature long in advance and was only waiting for 
a propitious moment to strike. 

"| wrote the decrees by hand to dissolve 
Parliament," he said. "No one knew about it. Then | 
put it in my safe and waited until the time was 
right." 

That is probably the simple truth. it is odd he 
should brag about it, though, given the strenuous 
efforts of his propagandists to claim that, in 
disbanding the Parliament and imposing a heavily- 
armed blockade around the White House, he was 
reacting to the threat of an insurrection by Rutskoi- 
Khasbulatov forces that only became known in 
September. 

It seems clear that for a very long time, probably 
more than a year, Yeltsin had been planning to 
consolidate power and the main restraint on him 
was insufficlent support from wavering military- 
security commanders rather than his oft-stated 
desire to explore all possible peaceful and democratic 
avenues of exit from the power crisis. 
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Somewhere along the line, then, Yeltsin must 
have reached acceptable terms with the military 
and security apparatus.? By September 21 he was 
ready to move. [n a dramatic announcement, he 
abolished the Parliament and concentrated all 
power into the hands of the President and 
govemment until new legislative elections on 
December 12. Decree 1400 also called upon the 
Constitutional Court not to meet during this period. 
When the Court defied the President, convened and 
then judged Decree 1400 unconstitutional, Yeltsin 
issued a new decree suspending the Court. 

Doubtful loyalties among the security leaders 
seem to have remained a problem until the very last 
moment. Yeltsin made another interesting confession 
in the interview with ARD. He admitted, for the first 
time, that even on the night of October 3, after 
crowds had broken the siege of the White House 
and Rutskoi had ordered armed units to seize the 
television broadcasting headquarters, the army was 
slow to come to Yeltsin’s side. 

"My Defence Minister couldnt made up his 
mind," he said. "There was a time of uncertainty: 
when the troops didn't arrive. | took the view that 
the Defence Minister should have acted by himself, 
but he didn't. That's why | had to give the order." 
That Defence Minister, General Pavel Grachev, 
earned his high office because in August 1991 he 
defected with his troops to Yeltsin's side, providing 
a credible military defence for the White House in 
Yeltsin's darkest hour. 

Yet on October 3, 1993, he appeared to vacillate. 

"Apparently he had been given too much 
responsibility," Yeltsin told ARD. "He doubted 
whether the soldiers would follow his orders." 

Grachev will almost certainly be punished for 
hesitating on that day. But it was probably out of 
fear for the consequences of dragging the army into 
what was essentially a struggle between inept and 
overweening politicians, rather than lack of loyalty 
to the boss. 


The Confrontation 


ON October 3 and 4, the complex political struggle 
reached a crisis and turned bloody. There is 
considerable speculation that Yeltsin engineered 
the supposed emergency to create a pretext to 
forcibly remove a parliament that refused to go 
away. Although | was an eyewitness to much that 
happened on those two days, | still do not have a 
firm opinion about that. 

Certainly, events played out to Yeltsin's benefit ir. 
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the end, yet to see it all as a conspiracy assumes 
he was ready to take vast and largely incalculable 
risks. 

The Parliament misplayed its hand badly. If it 
hadn't lunged for total power in a mirror image of 
Yeltsin’s tactics, it might well have won the political 
struggle. But on September 21 it rushed to impeach 
Yeltsin, appoint Rutskoi In his place and establish 
its own government, including the power Ministers. 
That may have been legally impeccable—the 
Constitutional Court had ruled in strong terms 
against Yeltsin’s effective abolition of the 
constitutional order—but it was politically 
adventurous. It solidified the dual power situation 
and had the practical consequence of driving the 
real power Ministers firmly into Yeltsin's camp. The 
middle ground was scorched out of Russian politics 
at least partly through the dire mistake parliamentary 
leaders made by accepting Yeltsin's terms: a fight 
to the death. 

White House leaders also erred atroclously by 
inviting armed fighters to defend them. Of course 
they had good reason to fear Yeitsin would use 
force, but they ought to have realised they were 
playing into his hands. By taking the focus off the 
political and constitutional issues they handed 
Yeltsin the opportunity to present the crisis, both 
domestically and internationally, as a "threat to 
public order". In fact, the Parliament didn't need 
these "volunteers"—some of them quite weird 
people from extremist groups. The White House 
had its own official armed Guard force of several 
hundred men, sufficient to stage a symbolic 
defence.'? 

Although it is clear that the Parliament played 
into Yeltsin's hands, it is also possible that the 
President stacked the deck. During the 12-day 
standoff between the promulgation of Decree 1400 
and the bloody climax on October 3-4, Yeltsin not 
winning his political gamble may have been 
desperately seeking a pretext for violent action to 
finish the game against the Parliament. A great 
many regional leaders were lining up against hlm. 
Even some members of his own camp and 
supporters among the intelligentsia were calling for 
simultaneous elections to both the Parllament and 
Presidency. (That, in fact, was the position of 
parliamentary leaders, and was utterly unacceptable 
to Yelsin.) 

Demonstrations on behalf of the beleaguered 
Parliament were growing daily. A vigil at the White 
House was maintained round the clock from the 
night of September 21, drawing hundreds and often 


thousands of people. 

Meanwhile, an effort by Democratic Russia (the 
umbrella anti-communist movement that originally 
brought Yeltsin to power) to mobilise popular 
support for Yeltsin fizzled out. On September 26, 
about 10,000 people railied near the Kremlin, 
chanting pro-Yeltsin slogans. The crowd was a 
tenth the number organisers had promised and a 
far cry from the quarter-milllon Muscovites 
Democratic Russia was able to summon as recently 
as three years ago. 

Towards the end of the standoff, the Russian 
Orthodox Church intervened in the dispute and was 
Sponsoring talks aimed at achieving a compromise. 
President Yeitsin had everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by compromising with an institution he had 
abolished, yet he could not afford to publicly rebuff 
the Church. As long as the process remained on a 
political track, it can be argued, the dyhamics 
worked against him. 


The Battle Begins 

On October 3, at least 15,000 Parliament 
supporters assembled near October Square with 
the stated intention, as one leaflet put it, of holding 
a peaceful meeting in defence of the "legal 
Parliament and Constitution of the Russian 
Federation". 

They found their way to the Square blocked by 
riot police, carrying shlelds and rubber batons. As 
the crowd swelled, they pressed against the ranks 
of troopers. Suddenly, the police fell back, leaving 
the crowd with a curious opening. The Square was 
still filled with shielded and helmeted riot troops, 
and the entrance to Dimitrova Street—which leads 
to the Kremlin—was firmly blocked by a triple rank 
of police. But the entrance to the Sadovoe Koitso, - 
the eight-lane wide Ring Road which passes near 
the White House, was wide open. 

This inviting gap is the first in a chain of facts 
which supports the charge that events were set-up. 
There is much more. As the demonstration surged 
into the Ring Road, police had more than adequate 
time to block the Crimea Bridge, some 500-yards 
distant. That bridge was the only conceivable way 
for the crowd to cross the Moscow river and reach 
the White House. Indeed, the police had lined up 
buses and heavy truck on the other side of the 
bridge for, one assumes, precisely that purpose. . 
But they never used them. A thin line of riot police 
attempted to stop the crowd on the bridge, then fell 
back again. | recall at that moment a colleague 
walking with me remarked: "Any small town police 
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force in North America could have stopped this 
demonstration right here.” 

One further, half-hearted attempt was made to 
halt the crowd in Smolenskaya Square when police 
fired a few rounds of tear gas. But although they 
certainly had these in sufficient quantities (as they 
progressed along the Ring, protesters actually 
captured several water cannon trucks, never used, 
along with about a dozen military transport trucks), 
the troops never seriously employed tear gas, water 
cannon or rubber bullets. 

Until they reached Freedom Square, next to the 
White House, however, the demonstrators had 
commited no provocation serious enough to justify 
a state of emergency. True, they had overwhelmed 
police ranks, but the protesters were mostly ordinary 
citizens, completely unarmed and surprisingly 
disciplined. (For example, there was not a single 
instance of looting kiosks or shops along their route, 
nor of attacks on private buildings or vehicles.) 

But even if the ease with which protesters broke 
the siege of the White House evidences a deliberate 
trap, there is no denying that parliamentary leaders 
stepped enthusiastically into it. 

As the first ranks of demonstrators marched 
triumphantly into Freedom Square, Vice-President 
Alexander Rutskoi was on the balcony urging them 
to form ranks for further action. He then rushed out 
into the crowd with a megaphone, personally 


supervising the arrangement of two military-style ' 


squads. One was sent in captured trucks and 
buses, together with around 100 armed men from 
the White House, to seize the television head- 
quarters, Ostankino, on the other side of town. The 
other, much larger group, assaulted the Moscow 
Mayor's oficce next door. 

It seems clear these decisions were taken 
spontaneously, on the crest of what Rutskol figured 
was a popular uprising in favour of Parliament. But 
it was a foolish choice that squandered the 
Parliament’s political advantages and turned the 
struggle into an armed confrontation it could never 
hope to win. 

At Ostankino there was serious violence and 
dozens died. The political initiative passed completely 
from the Parliament's hands, and pro-Yeltsin forces 
had the pretext they needed for a military assault to 
extinguish the legislature altogether. 


The Smell of a Staged Provocation 

A former KGB “dirty tricks” specialist wrote In 
Moscow News that the whole affair smelled of a 
staged provocation. “The events were planned in 
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such a way as to provoke the occupants of the 
White House into taking the first violent step, and 


they fell Into this trap," he argued.'? He provides a- 


wealth of detail to support the charge. Investigative 
reporters for MN, Nezavisimaya Gazeta, and a 
handful of other independent newspapers have 
contributed a lot more inside information and further 
details about what happened that day, leading to 
similar conciusions.'? And even though Russia is 
rife with conspiracy theories, it's surprising how 
many people in the know seem to agree on this one 
and how much circumstantial evidence there is to 
support it. 

I’m not completely convinced, primarily because | 
doubt Yeltsin capable of thinking-through and taking 
such a gamble. But it must be admitted that the 
cheif alternative explanation, police incompetence, 
is even more problematic. In order for the Interior 


Ministrys OMON (Otryad Militsii Osobovo ~- 


Naznacheniya—Special Purpose Police) forces to 
have screwed-up as badly as they did on October 
3, they had to utterly forget most of what they knew 
about crowd control. On May 1, for example, they 
isolated, dispersed and savagely beat a much 
larger crowd trying to gather on October Square. In 
an efficiently coordinated effort, the police closed 
the two Metro stations leading to the Square, 
surrounded the crowd with blockades of trucks and 
armoured vehicles, and thus closed off any exit 
from Leninsky Prospekt where it had concentrated. 
Mounted police charged the crowd, effectively 
utilising tear gas and water cannon, dispearsing the 
demonstration. 

If the authorities had made up their minds to 
break up the peaceful October 3 rally as "a threat to 
national order", it is confusing at best that they 
didnt then employ any of these routine means at 
their disposal. No wonder there are questions. 


Rewarding "Bungling" 

An astounding postscript is that the man is 
charge of Moscow's police, Interior Minister Viktor 
Yerin, received the country's highest decoration, the 
Hero of the Russian Federation medal, for his 
performance that day. Even the pro-Yeitsin Moscow 
Times, which speaks for the foreign business 
community in Russia, expressed editorial 


amazement: 
it could be argued that this ‘hero’ Is the man most 
responsible for the degeneration. of Sunday's hardiine 
protest into the orgy of shooting that ensued Plainty put, 
the defence of Moscow was horribly bungled.'* 
Meanwhile, the man who ultimately pulled Yeltsin's 


chestunuts out of the fire by sending troops to 
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assault the White House, Defence Minister Pavel 
Grachev, received no awards and will quite likely be 
sacked for his aforementioned hesitations. Such is 
politics, and such is rich fodder for speculation. 


Terror in the Streets 

The storming of the White House on October 4 
can be understood as a direct consequence of 
Decree 1400. It was the outcome of Yeltsin’s 
political plan to abolish Parliament, not a necessary 
or approrpriate response to the violence of October 
3. In fact, no one needed the horrific spectacle that 
unfolded in the centre of Moscow, no one except a 
small group of people striving to crush opposing 
power centres and concentrate all authority in the 
Kremlin. 

| spent much of that day on the streets around 
the White House, ducking bullets and trying to 
interview Muscovites. There were some gung-ho 
pro-Yeltsinites among the onlookers who wanted to 
see Rutskoi and Khasbulatov hung fromthe balcony, 
and some thrill-seekers—a surprising number of 
them tourists—who apparently just wanted to see 
blood. But most people | talked to were simply 
stunned, couldn't understand what was happening 
or why, and refused to accept the claim that it was 
all in the best interests of their security. 

Official figures say 149 people were killed in the 
attack on the White House. Because journalists 
were not allowed in for several days afterwards, the 
number can't be confirmed, but stories persist that 
actual figures are much higher.'* 

Despite the savage violence in a localised area 
of Moscow that day, most of the city's residents 


» went about their routines with little sense of 
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emergency. The sweeping crackdown and virtual 
OMON occupation of Moscow that followed was 
made to seem necessary by strange events that 
occurred only after the White House had fallen and 
parliamentary leaders taken into custody. On the 
evening of October 4, intense gunfire broke out 
simultaneously in almost every region of Moscow. 
At the same time, government TV and radio were 
waming people to stay In their homes, that armed 
“terrorists” had gotten out of the White House by 
secret tunnels on Novy Arbat Street and the 
Sadovoe Koltso near the White House, might have 
been initiated by armed Parliament supporters 
trying to escape, but most of it cannot be explained 
that way. There are reliable reports from people all 
over the city, even suburban areas, who heard firing 
break out between 7 PM and midnight in their 
neighbourhoods. | myself live just across the river 


from the Kremlin—a very secure area—and around 
10PM that night was staggered to hear a minute- 
long burst of machine gun fire from the street in 
front of the building. | peeked out of a window and 
saw tracer bullets across the sky. | cannot prove it, 
but | think the only feasible explanation is tthat 
security forces deliberately went around the city that 
night, firing into the air, to provoke an atmosphere 
of terror among the inhabitants. 

The state of emergency created a specious kind 
of order. It was used to strike a pseudo-populist 
blow against “crime’—in the persons of about 
10,000 refugees and market traders from the 
Caucasus and Central Asia deported from Moscow 
during those two weeks. It was also used to crush 
the Opposition: 18 communist and nationalist 
organisations were banned, 15 newspapers closed. 
Some 54,000 people were arrested during the 
emergency, about 35,000 of them for curfew 
violations. Hundreds report being beaten and 
robbed." 

Many Russians | know, caught after curfew in the 
street, say they simply gave over whatever was in 
their pockets to the OMON and were let go. In 
effect, Yeltsin turned Moscow over to the OMON for 
two weeks, and they rewarded themselves for their 
service. Their chief target was the city's non- 
Russian Inhabitants, but everyone suffered to some 
extent. 


Criterion for Censorship 

The crackdown that accompanied Yeltsin's violent 
consolidation of power was by no means random or 
confined to individuals. With opposition to Yeltsin 
the only criterion, numerous groups and publications 
were outlawed. It is true that many of the 
organisations and newspapers banned by Yeltsin 
after the October events were of a thoroughly 
repugnant character. | personally am a firm supporter 
of tough Hate Laws and would not have criticised 
Yeltsin on this score if, over the past two years, he 
had seen fit to enforce perfectly good Soviet-era 
legislation outlawing raclsm, pomography and pro- 
violence propaganda. But he didn't do that, nor has 
he done it now. AntkSemitic Cossack organisations 
that support Yeltsin, for example, have gone 
untouched. 

Some of the banned newspapers, such as Dyen, 
a vicious ultra-nationalist rag, undoubtedly deserved 
to be shut down by legal courts enforcing proper 
legislation. On the other hand, perfectly legitimate 
Opposition newspapers such as Pravda and 
Sovietskaya Rossiya, that would never have been 
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touched in a democratic, law-governed state, were 
also targeted as Yeltsin moved against the full 
spectrum of his Opposition. After Pravda was 
forced to change its editor and soften its line, it was 
allowed back on the stands. Sovietskaya Hossiya, 
at this writing, has not reappeared. 

The most serious legacy of the bannings is its 
effect on the broader media and political soectrum. 
Although overt censorship was withdrawn within two 
days, a more subtle kind has actually grown. The 
Ministry of Information informed all newspapers 
they would be held responsible and could be closed 
down without warming, for any “destabilising” 
information they published. Yeltsins new Press 
Minister announced to an astonished media corps 
that the government’s job was to define "state 
ideology" and the press’ job was to spread it.” 

"We are living in a situation where censorship 
can be applied at any time," said Alexei Simonov, 
the head of the Russian Journalists’ Union’s Fund 
for the Defence of Glasnost, in a recent interview. 
"Fear is spreading." 


Czar Boris 

Essentially there is a new regime in Russia 
today. Yeltsin has moved very fast to consolidate 
his victory: thousands of regional and local councils 
across the country have been closed down and 
their functions handed over to professional 
administrators (the old communist executive network) 
dependent on Moscow for their authority. 

Yeltsin is now in the position of any Czar or 
General Secretary: he can take out his pen at any 
moment, sign an order, and it will have the force of 
instant law. There is no process, no Parliament to 
amend, no Constitutional Court to challenge. He 
has used this authority to issue a stream of 
decrees, fulfilling the newly reinstated Yegor Gaidar's 
wish list on monetary policy, land ownership, foreign 
investment and many other things. 

He has also decreed new elections, and crafted 
the machinery for holding them. Despite vastly 
unfair rules and conditions, a surprisingly broad 
political spectrum has cleared the hurdles and 
entered the election race for a new 450-member 
State Duma to be chosen on December 12.'? There 
is some hope In that, although even many of the 
key contenders, such as Rumyantsev, admit the 
new body will have little power. 


A Constitution to Institutionalise Yeltsin 


The central fact defining the future is the new 
Constitution which Yeltsin has written and intends 
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to have adopted by public referendum on the same 
day. This document will outline the brief of the new 


Parliament, and virtually everything else. It will 


create a strong authoritarian system, in which the 
President will be head of state and commander of 
the armed forces; will determine the main line of 
domestic and foreign policy; will appoint the Prime 
Minister, head of the Central Bank, supreme justices 
and military leaders. Astonishingly, in a system that 
purports to be democratic, the President will be able 
to dissolve Parliament if it rejects his candidate for 
Prime Ministership three times or, paradoxically, if it 
passes a vote of no-cofidence in the government. It 
will be virtually impossible to impeach the President, 
since such action will require several decisions by 
the Constitutional Court, and a two-thirds vote in 
both the upper and lower houses of Parliament. 
Since the upper house, the Federation Council, will 
be half composed of Yeltsin-appointed regional 
adminstrators, a two-thirds majority against the 
boss is somewhat beyond imagination.” 

The Draft will also take back many of the rights 
previously granted to Russia's 21 ethnic republics, 
including control over their own raw materials, tax 
revenues and foreign contacts. In the fine print it 
cuts the term of the first Parliament from four to two 
years and permits the President to avoid early 
elections and serve out his full term, until 1996. 

Yeltsin has repeatedly promised he won't run for 
Presidentship after that tenure expires in 1996. He 
told a meeting of editors recently the burden of 
office lays heavily upon him: "You all know how 
many blows | have suffered already," he siad. 
Curiously, then, a few days before publication of the 
Draft, the 62-year-old Yeltsin had a clause removed 
from it that would have placed an age limit of 65 on 
Presidential aspirants. 

Changing the fundamental rules by which an 
entire society lives is a serious matter. Most 
countries, therefore, make it difficuit to even amend 
a Constitution. Russia s new charter will be 
considered adopted if, on December 12, 50 per 
cent of the voters turn out and over 50 per cent of 
them vote 'Yes' to the following question: 

"Are you in favour of the Constitution of the 
Russian Federation?" 

That's it. There will have been barely a month for 
citizens to read the text; no process of debate or 
amendment and certainly no alternative to offer. 

And even if Russians, in their wisdom, turn it 
down, that may make no difference. Yeltsin, as the 
only source of legitimate authority in the country, 
will have the option to simply decree a "transitional" 
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constitutional order. 
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IN a November 16 interview with /zvestia, Yeltsin 
made no bones about the essentially authoritarlan 
nature of his vision. “I will not deny that the powers 
of the President in the Draft are indeed considerable," 
he said. "But what did you expect in a country that 
is used to Czars and strong leaders?"?' 

(Try to picture the reaction if Gorbachev had ever 
talked like that.) 

"It is no accident that people who are in favour of 
reforms support such a model," Yeltsin told /zvestia. 
"It Is not a question of Yeltsin, but of people's 
realisation that there needs to be someone In 
charge.” 

There is the bottom line. "People who support 
reform", both in Russia and the West, have come to 
the conclusion that political democracy and continued 
shock therapy are incompatible in Russia. The 
former has been cynically sacrificed to keep the 
latter going. That stand, while understood in Russia, 
is denied in the US. "It is one of the unimpeachable 
lessons of history,” said Joseph Duffey, Director of 
the US Information Agency, “that institutionalising 
democractic capitalism leads to prosperity... 
Democracy and capitalism can exist apart for short 
periods of time, but for either to be a long-term 
success both must be present, so our efforts must 
address both at the same time".?? 

But in Russia, the political reality Is served cold. 
. Notes democratic socialist activist Alexander 
Buzgalin: 

In short, we shall now basically have a Pinochet-type 
dictatorship, decorated with a few pseudo-democratic. 
ornaments. 
The core agenda of our victorious leadership is clear: it Is to 
concentrate wealth into the hands of an owning elite and 
merge Russia with the worki market. The arrangements 
being made will ensure that the social cost will not count in 
future—or even be heard—in the halls of power. Russians 
have already been deprived of the social benefits and 
modest security that communism gave them, and they ara 
now to lose the only tangible gain they won from all those 
hard years of perestroika—a working democracy.™ 

The time of hope in Russia Is over. The options 
for the people have narrowed to a cruel choice 
between tough order or social chaos—the traditional 
foundation of autocracy in this long-suffering land. 
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Utverzhdaet Ofitser Vnutrennix Volsk" (How Many Bodles 
Were in tho White House? About a Thousand and a Half Says 
An Officer of the Interior Forces) 

See, for example, Moscow Tnbune, October 19, 1993, Julie 
Poucher: "Curfew Ends”, | have not attempted to discuss the 
human rights situation in Moscow during the state of emergency 
in any detail, though it was drastic and will cast a shadow 


across Russian politics for a long time to come. For those who . 


want to access informaton in English about it, Moscow's two 
English language daliles, Moscow Times and Moscow Tribune, 
are a better source than most of the international press. Also, 
human nghts groups, including Amnesty Internatonal and 
Helsinki Watch, were active in Moscow during this period and 
have complied a large amount of data. 

David Remnick, “The Hangover", The New Yorker, November 
22, 1993, p. 54. 

Telephone conversation with Alexei Simonov, October 30, 
1993. 

Thirtythree electoral blocs attempted to get registered for the 
December 12 elections. "Twentyone succeeded in collecting 
the 100,000 signatures the Central Electoral Commission 
deemed necessary for registration, but eight of these were 
subsequently relected and barred from running because they 
failed to observe the rule that no- more than 15 per cent of 
nomination signatures should be from any one region of 
Russia = 

That leaves 13 parties and blocs in the race. There Is a broad 
spectrum that Includes the ultra-nationalist Liberal Democratio 
Party, the pro- Yeltsin Russia's Choice, two slightly cntical pro- 
government blocs, the Centrist Civic Union, the powerful 
Communist Party of the Russian Federation, tha Women of 
Russia movement and an ecological party. 

Virtually all the contenders have complamed the electoral 
rules are unfair, the conditions and time for campaigning 
impossible and the officlal Russian mecka totally biased in 
favour of the only one that isn't complaining—Russia's 
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Cholce. However, only one has charged direct state 
harassment has kept it out of the race The Russian All- 
Peoples’ Union, a nationalist group that was a major force In 
the last Parliament, says that 22,000 nomination signatures 
disappeared from its Moscow office during a raid by interior 
Ministry forces on November 3, just three days before the 
deadline for submitting final nomination forms The Ministry of 
the Interior admits staging the raid, saying its officers were 
looking for someone wanted in connection with the October 
violence, but denles stealing the signature forms At a press 
conference on November 12, the party's leader, Sergei 
Baburin, said the loss of those signatures directly caused the 
party's rejection by the Central Electoral Commission, and 
complained that authorihes refused to grant another week to 
replace them 
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language weekly Moscow News and Nezavisimaya Gazeta, 
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Nezavisimaya Gazeta, November 17, 1993, Vladimir Lafrtsky. 
“Chto Sdelaet s' Rossi zhestoka politik? Nesvoevremeni 
voprosi pered referendumom” (What will a ruthless politician 
do to Russia? Untimely questions before the referendum). 
Izvestia, November 16, 1993: “Kak President ya bolshe drugix 
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Timely Documents in the Current Context 
~ NEW FROM THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FOR HOUSING RIGHTS (NCHR) 


1. DRAFT PEOPLE'S BILL OF HOUSING RIGHTS—A Proposed Constitutional Amendment to make adequate housing 
a Fundamental Right, and a detailed "Housing Rights BIH” to give that teeth. 

Released in July 1992 affer a six year process of workshops, consultations and discussions in many parts of the country, at all 
leveis from the village and basti to the naborial, and among many sections of society, the Housing Rights Bill attempts to give 
concrete form to the People's Bill of Housing Rights that was envisioned when the NCHR was set up in July-August 1986. It has 
been drafted by a Legal Working Group set up by the NCHR, with Justice V R. Krishna Iyer as the Chairperson and Justice P S. 
Poti as the Chief Draftsperson, and with members coming from many different backgrounds 

The document released is the first public draft, and is released towards generating a further round of all-India debate of this 
important people's issue, especially in the current context, and towards critical examination of the draft before submission to 
Parlament as a PEOPLE'S BILL. The first round of feedback to the NCHR is requested by the end of this year. 

26 pp, English, Ra 30/US $ 6 per copy, plus post and packaging Subsidised version available to genuine individual activists, 
students, small non-funded organisations, etc. Other language versions, and popular booklets, under preparation. Write to enquire 

2. Sapping Indla—SAPPING THE INDIAN PEOPLE: The Impact of the IMF Structural Adjustment Package on Housing 


and Living Conditions In India. 


A 64 page, heavily-illustrated booklet, full of tables. The NCHR lays out why and how housing and living conditions are belng 
severely affected by the current economic policies—and how this particular process is serving to severely sap the economic, social 
and political life of local communities and of the country as a whole And therefore why this aspect requires special attention. 

Rs 15/ US $ 5, plus post and packaging. Subsidised version available, as above. Write to enquire. 


Avallable From: 
NCHR Campaign Secretariat, 
Fiat 117 Bidg no 8, Dr Baliga Nagar, Jasmine Mill Road, Mahim (East), 
Bombay 400 017, India 
Also available from regional contact addresses—write to enquire. 
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India-Nepal Relations 


Controversy Over Water Resources 
Agreements 
SUDHANSHU RANJAN 


T he recent judgement of Nepals Supreme 
EE Court about the Indo-Nepal agreement 
regarding the Tanakpur barrage on the Mahakali 
river has sparked off a fierce debate in Nepal about 
all the bilateral agreements pertaining to water 
resources between India and Nepal and has put the 
Koirala Government in a tight spot. The Supreme 
Court has ruled that the agreement relating to 
Tanakpur attracts the constitutional provision which 
t says that any treaty affecting the sovereignty of 
Nepal and long-term utilisation of Nepal's natural 
resources must be ratifíed by a two-thirds majority 
in the Parliament. The Nepalese Government had 
earlier held that ratification by a two-thirds majority 
in this case was not necessary as Mahakali Is the 
boundary between india and Nepal and is different 
from the other rivers like Kosi and Gandak which 
flow from Nepal to India and, therefore, the 
sovereignty of Nepal is not affected as both the 
countries would benefit equally. . 

The judgement has legal, political and emotional 
implications. Going by the technicality, now all the 
treaties pertaining to water resources will have to 
be ratified by a two-thirds majority in the Parliament. 
In the case of Tanakpur, a part of the barrage falls 
. in Nepal and so the Supreme Court opined that the 
: question of sovereignty of Nepal was involved. The 

opposition Communist Party has always charged 
the government with selling out the natural resources 
of Nepal to india. In fact during the general 
elections in 1991 the Communist Party had 
mentioned in its manifesto that it would not allow 
the sell-out of its natural resources to India. Some 
groups with vested interests have successfully 
propagated that India has exploited Nepal's water 
resources. This was done specifically with reference 
to Kosi and Gandak, as India exercises control over 
the barrage constructed on them and in terms of 
square miles, Indian land is irrigated more as it is 
plain land though Nepal also benefits. Therefore, 
some forces traduce India as an exploiter of their 
' natural resources. They argue that even though 
barrages are located in Nepal, India still has got 
control over them. But they deliberately gloss over 
the fact that in the case of Kosi and Gandak, all the 
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money, technology and expertise were provided by 
India. Moreover, Nepal gets a certain amount of 
electricity free. Now the Communist Party is 
demanding renegotiation of the issue with India. 
Without it the Parliament cannot have a two-thirds 
majority. So no such treaty can be ratified without 
its support. 


Power Scenario 

It is an accepted fact that bilateral cooperation in 
this crucial area of water resources Is sine qua non 
for the development of both the countries. Nepal 
has much more water resources than it needs. 
Hence the surplus water can be utilised in India 
only. The hydro-power potential of Nepal has been 
assessed roughly to be 83,000 MW which is equal 
to that of india and out of it 30,000 MW are 
economically exploitable. India is the only market 
for it. Similarly, land being meagre in Nepal, bulk of 
the water available for irrigation can be used in 
India. The uncontrolled flow of Nepal rivers, golng 
waste at present and causing devastation lower 
down in north Bihar, if properly harnessed can 
galvanise the economies of the two countries. 
Nepal can earn huge revenue from power. Its 
agricultural production is also bound to improve 
substantially, once the erosion of top soil is prevented 
and Irrigation is introduced in the terrai areas of 
Nepal. l 

The present installed capacity of the electric 
power system in Nepal is only 278 MW which 
includes 233 MW of hydro-power and 45 MW of 
diesel power. It has been found on the basis of the 
demand projection of electricity that between 300 
and 400 MW of electricity must be added to the 
natlonal electricity system by the end of this 
century. Realising that capital intensiveness and 
domestic market have so far been the major 
inhibiting factors responsible for non-exploltation of 
this resource, the Nepalese Government has 
formulated a new hydro-power policy which 
envisages promotion of external and domestic 
private Initlations for financing, Implementation and 
operation of hydro-electric projects. In this regard, 
various options for private sector participation has 
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been discussed, which are BOT (build, operate and 
transfer), BOOT (build, awn, operate and transfer), 
etc. alongwith the provision for site license for the 
construction of the projects. 


Joint Planning 

Joint planning is required because almost all the 
rivers from the Himalayas, with the exception of 
rivers like the Ganga and Yamuna, cor:e down 
from Nepal. About seventy per cent water of the 
Ganga also comes from Nepal. ft is well known that 
north Bihar is the worst affected area from floods in 
the country where more than 75 per cent of the 
area is flood prone. The rivers, after descending 
from the hills, first cause damage to vast areas of 
Nepal terai during floods and bring miseries to the 
north Bihar areas. The floods in these rivers pose a 
common challenge which has to be faced jointly. 

Nepal and north Bihar are part of the same 
hydrological unit, though having separate and distinct 
geographical boundaries. The hills in Nepal consist 
of soft and friable rocks. The slopes are also very 
steep causing frequent landslides. Because of this, 
these rivers bring in huge quantity of coarse silt on 
their descent and deposit the same In the Nepal 
terai and North Bihar plains. These rivers originate 
at a very high altitude in Nepal but the plains in the 
Nepal terai and north Bihar are almost flat. The 
sudden flattening of the steep river slopes in these 
regions is mainly responsible for the shifting 
tendencies in these rivers. The catchment area in 
Nepal is fairly wide and as It comes to Bihar it 
narrows down and becomes convergent. It is thus a 
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case of high and wide upper catchment, falling 
down to low and narrow outfall basin, making the 
lower and middle deltaic area prone to heavy 
inundation and severe flood devastation. Unstable 
rivers have quite shallow depth which causes 
deluge on both the banks during floods. Water thus 
accumulated during high floods in low lying areas 
creates the problem of drainage congestion as well. 


Remedies 

Construction of storage reservoirs and soil 
conservation in the catchment of the rivers are 
necessary to control floods. The planning and 
execution of such long-term measures cannot be 
done without very close cooperation between Nepal 
and india on a long-term basis. All the potential 
dam sites are available in Nepal alone. Similarly, all 
works under watershed management will be required 
to be done in Nepal. The storage reservoirs and soil < 
conservation measures will benefit Nepal in a big 
way. This will help in controlling floods and preventing 
erosion of the top soil in the hills which Is very 
scarce and hence precious for Nepal. The benefits 
from these multipurpose reservoir projects will be in 


' the shape of flood management, irrigation, power, 


navigation, pisciculture, etc. So far, these benefits 
have not been accurately quantified, but are expected 
to be colossal. 

The basin-wise approach to planning of water 
resources development had been lacking so far, as 
each country was planning independently. Except 
for limited cooperation in the Kosi and Gandak 
rivers, there has not been any understanding on the 
basin as a whole. Nepal has separately got 
prepared master plans for the development of the 
rivers in its territory and so has India formulated 
several plans, and many of the schemes have been 
executed only upto the Indo-Nepal border. 

It is,. however, heartening to note that both the 
countries have now recognised the importance of 
the basin-wise planning for optimum utilisation of its 
water resources to meet the various demands in the 
two countries. Following the visit of G.P. Koirala to 
india in December 1991 and then that of P.V. 
Narasimha Rao to Kathmandu in October 1992, a 
coordinated approach for utilisation of water 
resources of common rivers, based on mutual 
understanding of each others water requirements 
and allied problems, has been started. It is imperative 
to safeguard the genuine rights of the lower riparian 


State while formulating any water resources ^. 


development project. It is hoped that bilateral 
agreements between India and Nepal relating to 
water resources will be visualised from this angle. I 
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Delhi Elections: Some Observations 
PADAMA SRIVASTAVA 


This article was written just after the elections in Delhi but before the results were out giving a resounding 
Victory to the BUP in the Capital. However, in view of the relevance of the issues it has touched upon it is 


being published here for the benefit of our readers. 


.h the annals of the political history of Delhi, 

November 6, 1993 was a fateful day. Since 
the independence of India in 1947 and till 1952, 
Delhi enjoyed the status of a "C" class State. 
Chaudhry Brahm Perkash was then the first Chief 
Minister of Delhi. This time too Delhi will have a 
Chief Minister and a Council of Ministers, directly 
the result of the November elections. 

The minds of all intelligent men and women are 
focused on the outcome of the Assembly elections 
in Delhi. This is natural. Delhi is not only the Capital 
of India but it also has a pride of place in the Third 
World and the world at large. !t has been the hotbed 
of politics for decades. In the midst of unprecedented 
media attention, the people of Delhi are about to 
embark upon a new experiment in self-government 
after a gap of nearly four decades, independent and 
distinct from what many perceived to be the 
bureaucratic quagmire of the North Block mandarins. 
The people are aware that they are electing the 
Capital's State Assembly which shall have powers 
to make laws on local issues. 

The 1991 (December) Constitutional Amendment 
Bil has granted the Union Territory of Delhi a 
political status, which is more or less akin to that of 
Pondicherry. Is it an ideal set-up for the national 
Capital? Opinions differ. Some political commentators 
lament that the inherent tussle between the federal 
and the local administration would persist. This is 
not alarming, as this reinforces and sustains the 
vagaries of Indian federalism. However, most 
politicians who had served in the previous local 
administration, feel that the proposed Assembly is 
an improvement over all the earlier forms of 
government Delhi has had so far. A senior official of 
the Metropolitan: Council is confident that the 
Assembly would have legislative powers and 
consolidated funds of its own—so it will not be as 
toothless as before. Previously, the Assembly in 
1952 had a Council of Ministers with 2 a 
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powers and a Chief Commissioner headed the 
govemmsnt. In 1957, a Municipal Corporation had 
replaced the Assembly and the Delhi Metropolitan 
Council had come into existence in 1965. Growing 
discontentment and persistent pressures for 
associating people's representatives had compelled 
the government to envisage a Metropolitan Council 
in Delhi in 1967. Since then elections to the 
Metropolitan Council have been held twice (in 1967 
and 1983). Both the Jan Sangh (in 1967) and the 
Congress party (in 1983) have enjoyed a majority in 
the Council. This time, however, the new Assembly 
will replace the Metropolitan Council. 


* 


IN the run-up to the elections, the situation has 
been fluid and uncertain. The electlon was a tough 
and straight fight between the Congress-I and the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). The Janata Dal, by 
all reckoning, would have only a marginal Impact. 
The CPI, CPM and Independents also have hopes 
of winning a few seats. | had chanced to come 
across an unknown voter who had remarked that 
none ofthe candidates deserved to be elected No one is 
honest Corruption is all pervasive .. Elections are a good 


business Invest ten lakhs and reap a windfall of twenty 
lakhs afterwards. 


This was the cynical, rumbling utterances of an 
average bus traveller waiting for the DTC bus in 
disgust and blaming the government always. In 
isolation, this is insignificant. But somehow this is 
the general tenor of political indifference amongst 
average Delhites, only awakened temporarily by the 
electioneering razmataz and this indifference renders 
whatever the election result a negative mandate 
and not a positive support for any political party. In 
this context, the’ floating vote becomes a vital 
determining factor. 

After the elections, speculations have been rife in 
all political quarters. By all evidence, hardcore 
supports for the two dominant parties, that is, the 
Congress-! and the BJP, are around 30 per cent of 
the total votes. Yet the optimists in the Congress 
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predict that they have an edge over the BJP. The 
Congress party is extraordinarily confident of a 
robust mandate from the two parliamentary 
constituencies of Outer Delhi and East Delhi which 
have a total of 41 Assembly seats. Political pundits 
are, however, sceptical of the Congress party's 
assessment. It is too early to ignore the defeat of 
the Congress stalwart, H.K.L. Bhagat in the not so 
distant past. Moreover, in the political segr ents of 
Outer and East Delhi, the total number of seats and 
votes never came en bloc to any political party. 
And, one should also never underestimate the 
considerable political suppart of the BUP and Janata 
Dal is these areas. In addition, factionalism within 
the Congress is also rampant. Its inability to 
completely end the internecine bickerings may 
eventually prove to be a costly mistake as the 
political infightings were widely reported in the 
press. For the Congress at least the remaining 
days, before the counting of results commence, 
may turn out to be a period of guarded optimism. 


+ 


THE BJP is sanguine that its time to rule Delhi may 
finally arrive. The BJP is unamibiguously clear on 
local issues, and at the same time acutely aware of 
the significance of the national issues and their 
impact on the social, economic and political fabric 
of Delhi. Besides its substantial grassroot support, 
the BJP draws its strength from the upper middle 
class, middle class and small businessmen which 
may support them. But this support is not unequivocal 
as the disceming intellegentsia considers it opportune 
to ensure that the tussle between the Centre and 
the State should not turn out to be intractable to the 
detriment of Delhi's problems. Similarly, factionalism 
is not merely a Congress monopoly. Further, it is 
sheer conjecture as to how far its espousal of Ham 
Rajya and the primacy of religion will be politically 
potent. So far it appears that this may alienate 
some of the crucial educated women voters of Delhi 
who are not overtly enamoured by the surrogate of 
religion—this assumption is corroborated by the 
findings of some of the exit poll. The Congress may 
gain by this, some women may veer more towards 
the Congress than the BJP on this count. 

| have a lady colleague of Marxist persuasion 
who believes that in the seven parliamentary 
constituencies, the composition and political 
complexion has not changed substantially since 
1971. This implies that on the issue of roti and 
Ram, the voting pattern will remain the same. 
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Though the political passion aroused by the Mandir- 
Masjid, Ayodhya and Ram issue may tilt the 
balarite of votes as the Hindus are in a defiant 
mood. Even then the women's votes cannot be 
ighored. Recognising the preponderance of wómen 
and their importance, most of the political parties 
have carefully chosen their candidates. The 
Congress-| has fielded eight women candidates 
while the BJP has also .given tickets to some 
women; though on balance, the BJP has not been 
that confident of women romping home in the 
election platform. indeed, Sri Ram has replaced 
Siya Ram in the BJP manifesto itself. And the 
Congres party is sure to exploit this political 
oversight. Even on the basis of statistics—that is, in 
Delhi the Assembly seats are 70, electorate 
5,627,513; out of this, men number 3,080,485 and 
women are 2,547,028—this becomes a potent , 
factor. " 


* 


THE November elections also witnessed blatant 
and at times subtle attempts to woo Sikh and 
Punjabi votes—be it the introduction of Punjabi as a 
second language in the schools or punishment of 
those found guilty for the 1984 riots. The election 
was a poster war as well, displaying how far the 
popular Hindi film tunes could captivate millions. In 
the end it was all about money, organisatlon, 
heritage of past leaders and the stature of the 
present ones. 

It is not that the all-too-familiar themes of 
Stability, Peace and Development were jettisoned; 
indeed, these were the cornerstone of the Congress 
manifesto. It hopes to ensure that because of its - 
rule at the Centre some of. the benefits will 
percolate down to the new State and.it shall enjoy 
better politica! patronage and thereby be more 
effective. In the 1971 elections to the Lok Sabha, 
the charismatic personality of Mrs Indira Gandhi 
was a paramount factor in the landslide victory of 
the Congress party. Indira Gandhi's Garibi Hatao 
slogan also had a bewitching appeal. Now, will the 
economic liberalisation ushered in by Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao: have the same dramatic effect on 
the electorates of Delhi? Can the 1971 phenomenon 
be repeated? Only the future can tell. Despite the 
political hype, Assembly elections are not Lok 
Sabha elections. Neither are they a barometer of 
the national political mood. Assembly elections 
themselves are unpredictable, more so when 
conducted in the backyard of the national political 
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citadel. Many factors, of varying complexity, 
contribute to success in an election. Not least 


~ among them is the intrinsic wisdom of the ordinary 


citizen, who is whimsical but could also be educated. 
Democracy is nurtured on the actions of men 
and women whose problems are myriad and whose 


problems politicians promise to alleviate. The ordinary ` 


citizen dreams of a better future, it does not matter 
whether it is delivered by H.K.L. Bhagat or M.L. 
Khurana. They are also politicians. Because of this 
it is easy to remember how fragile the coordinates 


- are. Time is an imposing judge on history. Though 


the media moghuls have already predicted the 
outcome of the elections, let us wait for a few days 
as the electoral arithmetic has a strange chemistry. 
The citizens of Delhi belong to different castes, they 
also belong to different religions and they constitute 
vote-banks for certain politicians. What sways them 


| 
to cast their votes in a particular way is one of the 
etemal ponderables of why only Delhi but Indian 
politics on the whole. 

In the end though, it is a fair comment that the 
Delhi elections pave the way for the fulfillment of 
years of aspirations. It has complex and long-lasting 
problems. Pollution is a slow killer. Acute shortage 
of housing facilities is a shame for a nation's 
Capital. Mere accent on women candidates does 
not render the problems of women more amenable 
to solution. Far from that, as it is not merely a 
problem of law and order but is eventually connected 
with values and economic development. And it 


` would be a travesty of the people's trust if, instead 


of being a vibrant forum for articulafing the Capital's 
needs and redressing them, the democratic process 
panders to narrow, sectional interests to fulfill the 
hidden promises made to sway votes. N 





Case of an IAS Topper 


Fate of a Scheduled Caste Candidate 


A.K. BISWAS 


I he Union Public Service Commission under 
T- the Constitution of free India started functioning 
from January 26, 1950. The Commission conducted 
its first examination to recruit personnel for the IAS 
and Central Services the same year. There were 
3647 candidates for this examination. The First 
Report of the UPSC does not mention the number 
of Scheduled Caste or Scheduled Tribe candidates. 
But it discloses that Achyutananda Das was the 
country's first SC to make it to the IAS in 1950 
Itself. He was, in fact, the topper of his batch in the 
written examination. 

Achyutananda Das, from West Bengal, secured 
613 (58.38 per cent) out 1050 marks in written 
examination whereas N. Krishnan from Madras 
secured 602 (57.33 per cent). But in the interview, 
Krishnan secured 260 (86.66 per cent) out of 300 
as against 110 (36.66 per cent) by Achyutananda 
Das. Thus Achyutananda was left miles behind by 
Krishnan due to the latter's performance in the viva- 
voce test. But the case of Aniruddha Dasgupta, 
also from West Bengal, whose performance was 
extraordinary in his viva-voce test is both interesting 
and revealing. The marks obtained by these three 


The author is the Vice-Chancellor, Babasaheb 
Bhimrao Ambedkar Bihar University, Muzaffarpur. 
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may be examined to appreciate the case of the 
topper in the table one. 


TABLE 1 
Name of Compulsory Optional Subjects Total Vwa- Grand 
Candidates Subjacts* (200 marks each) 1050 Voce Total 
(108 marks each) (300 (1350) 
———— GRRE marks) 
FE GE QK l ji Ii 
1. N Knshnan 105 68 69 112 127 121 602 280 862 
2. Amruddha 
Dasgupta 75 100 40 78 101 101 494 265 760 
3. Achyutananda : f i 
Das 80 76 79 106 141 127 613 110 719 


, Note.- EE: Enghsh Essay, GE: General Engish; GK. General Knowledge 

The margin of difference of marks between 
Achyutananda Das and N. Krishnan in written 
papers being eleven only in the viva-voce test, if the 
latter outstripped the former, there is not much 
surprise perhaps. But the written and viva-voce 
marks of Aniruddha Dasguptá in comparison with 
those of Achyutananda Das raise a number of 
issues. Dasgupta secured the highest marks in 
viva-voce - among all successful 
recommended for appointment to the IAS, IPS, IFS, 
etc. But it was also he who got the lowest 
aggregate as well as the the lowest average of ail 
those qualified for appointment to the IAS and Allied 
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Services. Further, he scored the lowest marks of all 
the qualified candidates in General Knowledge. in 
other words, Dasgupta scored 26.66 per cent in 
General Knowledge, 47.04 per cent in written 
aggregate but an astounding 88.33 per cent in 
Personality Test-as against 52.66 per cent, 58.38 
per cent and 36.66 per cent respectively scored by 
Achyutananda Das. The margin of difference of 
marks between Das and Dasgupta in written 
examination was as vast as 119. Reduced into 
percentage, Das was a unbridgeable 11.33 per cent 
ahead of Dasgupta. 

Any candidate strong in General Knowledge is 
usually expected to face the Selection Board very 
confidently and to perform competently. Aniruddha 


Dasgupta’s poorest (26.66 percent) score amongst - 


all successful candidates in General Knowledge 
notwithstanding, he must have thrown up the 
biggest surprise by scoring the highest marks in the 
interview. His viva-voce score of 265 which was 


followed by Krishnan with 260, not only helped him - 


make up the vast gap between him and 
Achyutananda Das but he left the latter far behind. 
In the ultimate count, Krishnan topped; Aniruddha 
Dasgupta occupied the 22nd position in the merit 
list and Achyutananda Das was assigned the 48th 
position. He was the /ast man in the list of qualified 
candidates recommended for appointment in the 
IAS. He was allotted to the cadre of Uttar Pradesh. 
Aniruddha Dasgupta excelled both Achyutananda 
Das and Krishnan in General English only. There is 
no published record to examine the questions which 
were posed by the Selection Board to Das, Dasgupta 
and Krishnan and the answers offered by them. If 
those were available, posterity would have benefited 
by acquiring the tools and techniques adopted by 
Dasgupta as to how to impress the Selection Board 
of the UPSC despite miserable written scores. 


First Scheduled Tribe in IAS 
Nampui Jam Chonga, from Assam, was the 





GE 





GK 








‘7. Nampu! Jam ; 
Chonga 48 60 114 117 


2. Rathindra Nath 
Sengupta 


TABLE 2 
Statement of Marks obtained by Selected Candidates in IAS Examination, 1954 


Name of Compulsory Optional Subjects Additional Total Viva-Voce Grand 
Candidates Subjects" (200 each) Subject 1450. — (300 Total 
:(100 marks each) (200 each) marks) (1750) 


country’s first tribal in the IAS through the 
examination held in 1954. He was allotted to the 
Assam-Meghalaya cadre. His case bears striking . 
similarities in certain aspects with that of 
Achyutananda Das, the first SC in the IAS. Nampui 
Jam Chonga scored third highest marks in General 
Knowledge, and 51.51 per cent average but got 160 
(53.33 per cent) only In Personality Test. His scores 
can be compared with that of Hathindra Nath 
Sengupta, an IAS allotted to the West Bengal cadre 
with the help of Table 2 below. 

Nampui Jam Chonga scored 747 in written 
papers as against Rathindra Nath Sengupta who 
got 692 marks-the difference between them being 
53 marks. The percentage of marks of the latter 
was 47.86 and that of the former 51.51. Sengupta's 
score (50) in General English was the lowest of all 
the qualified candidates; In General Knowledge he 
was the second lowest, his pride being humbled by 
Snehlata Puri (Punjab) who scored 37 (24.66 per 
cent). Nevertheless, Sengupta scored the second 
highest 240 (80 per cent) in Personality Test, the 
highest 260 (86.66 per cent) being secured by two 
candidates—S.K. Chaturvedi, Madhya Pradesh cadre 
and D. Bandopadhyay, West Bengal cadre. S.K. 
Chaturvedi was the topper of his batch. 

Nampui Jam Chonga ultimately was placed at 
64th, the last in the merit position for appointment 
to the IAS whereas Rathindra Nath Sengupta was 
assigned the 52nd. Notwithstanding their impressive 
performance in written papers, both Achyutananda 
Das and Nampul Jam Chonga could not impress 
the Personality Test Board. Both Dasgupta and 
Sengupta, on the other hand, proved the reverse 
that their personality impressed the Selection Board 
more than their pen could to impress their examiners. 


Nu 
Source Material/Reference 


1. UPSC Pamphlet of IAS, etc Examination [Part !] 1950-51. 
2 UPSC Pamphlet of IAS, ete Examination [Part Il] 1954-55 
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Report of Fact Finding Team on Police 
Repression in Narmada Valley 


The following report was released at a press conference in New Delhi on December 9, 1993 by the 
President, People's Union for Civil Liberties, Justice Rajindar Sachar, in the presence of the members of 


the Fact Finding Team—Ms Roma Debabrata, Dr Anup Saraya and Sumit Chakravartty. 


three-member Fact Finding Team (comprising 

Ms Roma Debabrata, Reader, Delhi University 
and social activist; Dr Anup Saraya, Secretary, 
People's Union for Civil Liberties; and Sumit 
Chakravartty, Editor, Mainstream) to conduct an 
independent inquiry into the incidents of police firing 
on adivasi villagers at Chinchkhedi village In Akranl 


lehsil of Dhule district of Maharashtra State on 
. November 


19, 1993 and lathicharge on 
demonstrators (protesting against the police firing) 
before the District Collectorate in Dhule town on 
November 22, 1993, visited the aforementioned 
areas from November 27 to 29, 1993. The FFT held 
detailed discussions with and took inverviews of all 
the concerned partles—the government officials 
and the leaders and activists of the Narmada 
Bachao Andolan (waging a relentless campaign 
against the Sardar Sarovar Project with special 
emphasis on the dam on the Narmada river) as well 
as the adivasi villagers facing displacement from 
their present homesteads that are threatened with 
submergence. Its report is based on these 
discussions and interviews as also what it observed 


- at Dhule and the villages under the Akrani tehsil, 


namely, Chinchkhedi and Bharad. 


Background ` 

According to the information furnished by the 
Secretary of the Maharashtra Government to the 
Narmada Bachao Andolan on August 18, 1993, 16 
villages of the Akrani tehsll would be affected in the 
coming monsoon (June 1994). Of these 10 villages 
including Surung, Sikka, Nimgavan, Domkhedl, 
Bharad were sought to be surveyed in the present 
campaign with the purpose of ascertaining the 
number of people (villagers) who would need to be 
displaced and resettled once the villages are 
submerged as a result of the dam under the SSP. 

The villagers have all along opposed the survey 
as they cannot accept the piecemeal and adhoc 
approach relating to displacement. The government's 
attitude on the issue—a human problem—has been 
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—Editor 


indeed quite callous. It has betrayed its intention to 
treat the villagers not as 'oustees' but as ‘squatters’ 
or encroachers although they have been cultivating 
the land in their possession for generations. Its 
current moves have only strengthened this desire 
on the part of the authorities. 

The Narmada Water Disputes Tribunal ruled that 
the displaced persons should be resettled at least a 
year in advance of submergence and six months 
prior to thé submergence the families are to be 
shifted to their new sites of settlement. However, 
seven months before submergence surveys are still 
being carried out and land for rehabilitating all the 
displaced persons has yet to be acquired. All these 
make a mockery of the Tribunal award. 

The Union Govemment's appointment of an 
Independent Group to review all aspects of the SSP 
added a new dimension to the entire question. In 
this scenario it was expected that the State 
Government of Maharashtra would await the report 
of the Group and keep all such activities like the 
survey In abeyance till such time as the report was 
available. But that was not to be. 


What did the FFT do? 

The FFT's task being to probe the basic subject 
of violation of human rights relating to the 
aforementioned incidents it had no authority to pass 
value judgement on the dam and the SSP as such. 
Nevertheless, it did take a discerning view of the 
problem of displacement and rehabilitation as the 
human dimension of the issue was of vital 
significance. 

The FFT met the District Collector, Dhule, S.J. 
Kunte; the Superintendent of Police, Dhule, P.P.S. 
Sharma; several activists of the NBA (including 
adivasi villagers) who were badly beaten up and 
suffered injuries as a result of the lathicharge by the 
police before the District Collectorate, Dhule on 
November 22; Dr R.B. Chaudhry, former President 
of Municipal Corporation, Dhule, an eyewitness of 
the November 22 incident at Dhule; Nirmal D. 
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Suryavanshi, Advocate, District Court, Dhule; some 
resettled villagers at Sumaval, Taloda; Dr V.Y. 
Bhosale, Medical In-charge, Rural Hospital, 
Dhadgaon; Police Inspector D.N. Jagtap, second- 
in-ccommand at the Police Base Camp, Roshmal; 
several adivasi villagers and Milind Kothawade, an 
NBA activist, at the spot where 15-year old Rehmal 
Punya Vasave was shot dead and 22-year old Jugi 
Punya Vasave injured by police bullets; Ms Medha 
Patkar, the undisputed leader of and motive force 
behind the NBA. 


FFT's Observations and Conclusions 

(i) The police firing at Chinchkhedi village on 
November 19 was preplanned because the survey 
teams had, besides doctors, revenue offlcials and 
police personnel accompanying the surveyors, even 
Executive Magistrates of the rank of tehsildar who 
alone could order the firing. This was apparently 
intended to crush the popular resistance against the 
survey through the use of brute force instead of 
painstakingly trying to convince the villagers through 
exhaustive discussions of the necessity of conducting 
the survey (which in any case should have been 
suspended when the Independent Review of the 
SSP was in progress). The attempt seems to be to 
browbeat the villagers into submission. The net 
effect could well be the opposite as it would.help to 
harden the adivasi villagers and NBA activists’ 
opposition to the survey and the SSP. 

(ii) The district authorities claim that the villagers 
started throwing stones on the survey teams as 
soon as they approached them. However, it is more 
than transparent from our investigations that the 
stone pelting began only after the police had taken 
up 2ositions to shoot and pointed their rifles at the 
NBA activists and villagers. It is instructive to recall 
that the popular resistance against the survey on 
previous occasions was peaceful; which shows that 
police provocation alone was responsible in 
compelling the villagers to act in self-defence. 

(iii) According to the Collector and police officials, 
the firing took place In self-defence. But our 
inquiries revealed: (a) there was no warning issued 
to the villagers prior to the firing despite the 
Collectors claims to the contrary; (b) the armed 
police personnel were proceeding forward while 
continually shooting on the villagers. This can 
hardly qualify as testimony of self-defence. The 
FFT remains unconvinced of the Collector's claim 
that use of tear gas shells to disperses the mob 
would have been ineffective in that terrain. At least 
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other avenues to control the crowd should have 
been explored before ordering the police to open 
fire. However, nothing of the kind was done. Even 
firing in air to scare the mob was not resorted to. 

(iv) The official claim that the villagers were on 
the hilltop while the police and surveyors were In 
the valley is disproved by what one saw at the spot 
where Rehma! Punya Vasave was killed. It Is in the 
valley while the Collector claimed that the body was 
found on the hilltop. Such a statement by the 
Collector makes one wonder if he ever visited the 
site. The entry and exit points of the bullet—from 
the post-mortem report and discussions with the 
doctor who conducted the post-mortem, Dr Bhosale, 
it was found that the entry was on the right side, 
two centimetres below the right mastoid while the 
exit was on the left axilla leading to rupture of left 
lung and bracheal artery—also show that he was + 
shot at from either a higher altitude or the same 
level (a point underscored by Dr Bhosale) but not ‘ 
from a lower altitude as the authorities Insist. 

(v) The lathicharge on unarmed demonstrators— 
the overwhelming majority of whom were adivasi 
villagers occupying the lowest strata of society— 
before the District Collector, Dhule on November 
22, Was Without any provocation whatsoever. There 
was no stone pelting by the crowd. Merely exertion . 
of pressure on the police barricade in view of the 
demonstrators’ desire to meet the Collector (who 
incidentally did not have the courtesy to meet them 
and remained ensconced in his office throughout 
the attack, a behaviour that can only be decried 
unequivocally) did not warrant the excessive use of 
force as was employed. 

(vi) The demonstrators at Dhule on November 22 
were encircled by the SRP from all sides in front of 
the Collectorate. The police officers removed the 
nameplates attached to their uniform before 
launching the attack in order to conceal their 
identity. The Collector did not once show his face 
before the public. All these were indicative of the 
rigid and adamant stand of the administration. The 
obvious inference to be drawn is that the attack on 
the peaceful demonstrators was preplanned with 
the purpose of teaching the NBA activists and 
adivasi villagers a “lesson” and terrorise them. But 
like the motive behind the November 19 firing at 
Chinchkhedi, this too is likely to have the opposite 


effect while exposing the face of state terror in all its ^. 


brutality. This face of state terrorism comes out in 
bold relief In the video film of the lathicharge shot by 
Simantini Dhuru. As is evident from the film, the 
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norms to be: maintained while conducting a 


\lathicharge were thrown to the winds by the police 
-officials. The SRP's role in mercilessly beating up 


retreating villagers was in brief nothing but 
despicable. In the process some of the villagers lost 
their meagre belongings as well. Even the veteran 
freedom fighter, Dashrath Tatia Patil, and 80-year 
old adivasi, Wajla Wulia, suffered blunt injuries and 
haematoma. In Wajla Wulia's case lathi blows on 
the chest, back and arm led to haematoma formation. 
Another demonstrator, Alok Agarwal, suffered hairline 
fracture at the elbow joint. The women subjected to 
severe beating by the police included Karuibai 
Patidar, Rukmanibai Patidar, Shakuntala Sharma, 
Jankibai, Rukmanibai and Maribai who had come 
from Madhya Pradesh to join the demonstration. 
Lathi blows also struck 13 year old Geeta Punya 


toe who suffered leg injuries. 


t 


(vii) On the human dimension of the problem of 
resettlement it needs to be underlined that land for 
rehabilitating the displaced persons has not yet 
been acquired, no procedure has been followed in 
the case of eviction, the status of displaced persons 
has not been fixed (whether they are oustees or 
encroachers) with the government desperately trying 
to brand them as 'squatters' or encoachers in order 
to bypass the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act 
(under which notice for eviction has to be served). 
The few families one was able to meet at the 
resettlers’ complex at Sumaval in the Taloda 
Division were quite articulate about the problems 
they faced in the new place including the fact that 
land was not being given to every allottee. 

(viii) As for the so-called survey, the hurried and 
haphazard manner in which it has been conducted 
In the face of total non-cooperation of the villagers 
brings out the farcical nature of tthe entire exercise. 
(Police Inspector D.N. Jagtap, the second-in- 
command at the police base camp in Roshmal, said 
the directive to the police from the authorities was 
to help complete the survey somehow "by hook or 
crook” this time. This is conclusive evidence of the 
conversion of the whole activity of survey into a 
farce.) 

(ix) At Roshmal, the point upto which a jeep 
goes, one found several bulldozers. Inquirles 
revealed that the bulldozers had been brought to 
construct roads so as to facilitate the eviction of the 
villagers who need to be displaced on account of 
prospective submergence of their houses and 
villages. This graphically illustrates the cynical 
approach and callous attitude of the authorities: all 
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these years no road was built for the benefit of the 
tribal villagers in the area. Today roads are being 
constructed by the authorities at huge cost only to 
evict them with the full knowledge that these roads 
too will get submerged once the SSP takes shape. 
There is no consideration for the wastage of 
financial resources the whole operation would entail. 


FFT’s Demands 

(i) Judicial probe (by a sitting High Court Judge) 
Into the Incidents of police firing on villagers at 
Chinchkhedi on November 19 and lathicharge on 
demonstrators at Dhule on November 22. 

(ii) Suspension of all erring officials including the 
District Collector and Superintendent of Police. 

(iil) Compensation to the victims of police firing. 

(Iv) Withdrawal of cases filed against the NBA 
activists, tribal villagers and other demonstrators 
following the merciless police lathicharge on them 
at Dhule on November 22. 

(v) Removal of all police force from the villages 
earmarked for survey in the Akrani tehsil of Dhule 
district. 

(vi) No sanctity or legitimacy to be given to the 
sham and farcical survey conducted in the affected 
villages after police firing, use of brute force and 
temporary detention of NBA activists. 

(vii) In future no such survey should be conducted 
without associating non-official groups and non- 
governmental organisations (like the Narmada 
Bachao Andolan). 

(viii) Survey work should be carrled out only after 
meeting such conditions of displacement as 
acquisition of land and provision of alternative 
homesteads for resettlement. 

(ix) Adoption of proper procedure for rehabilitation 
of the displaced persons taking full cognisance of 
and being sensitive to the human dimension of the 
problem. b 
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New Delhi Statement 


The NAMEDIA Foundation organised a Colloquium on "Media Without Walls: South Asian Initiative" in New 
Delhi from December 11 to 13, 1993. The participants included Javed Jabbar, Chairman, South Asían 
Media Association, Karachi; M.B. Naqvi, Freelance Journalist, Karachi; Khaled Ahmed, Editor, Frontier 
Post, Lahore; Ms Tehmina Ahmed, Contributing Editor, Newsline, Karachi; Manik De Silva, Editor, Ceylon 
Daily News, Colombo; Mervyn De Silva, Editor, Lanka Guardian, Colombo; Victor Gunawardena, Senior 
Consultant, Marga Institute, Colombo; Ms Sharmini Boyle, Precision Productions, Navala (Sri Lanka); Syed 
Najmuddin Hashim, Freelance Journalist, Dhaka; Syed Badrul Ahsan, Assistant Editor, The Morning Sun, 
Dhaka; Gokul P. Pokhrel, Secretary, Nepal Press Institute, Kathmandu; N.P. Upadhyaya, Editor, 
Telegraph weekly, Kathmandu; Vijay Menon, Secretary-General, AMIC, Singapore; and Prem Bhatia, Ajit 
Bhattacharjea, S. Nihal Singh, Chanchal Sarkar, Dileep Padgaonkar, H.K. Dua, Kiran S. Karnik, Upendra 
Vajpeyi, Saeed Naqvi, G.S. Bhargava, K.K. Bhargava, P.C. Chatterjee, Nikhil Chakravartty, S. Viswam, 
M.V. Desai, Arun Bhattacharjee, A. H. Deo, Rahseed Talib, Jag Mohan, K.K. Sud from India. Also actively 
participating in the Colloquium was Dr Heinz Bongartz, Hesident Representative, Friedrich Ebert Stiftung 
(FES) in New Delhi. The following Statement was issued at the end of the Colloquium. —Editor 
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edia persons from five South Asian countries, and cooperation 
Bangladesh, Nepal, Pakistan, Sri Lanka and (5) The forging of direct exchange linkages among media 


E India, meeting in New Delhi on December 11- 
13, 1993 at the invitation of the NAMEDIA Foundation, 
have after extensive discussions come to the firm 
conclusion that democracy having become a norm in 
South Asia over the last few years, a pluralist society 
and media are imperatives for reinforcing and 
developing the democratic edifice in this part of the 
world. in fact these are becoming more and more 
visible in different countries of the region today in 
spite of several impediments in certain areas. 

2. Acknowledging the fact that there are barriers 
to communication among South Asian nations and 
conscious of the need to remove these barriers 
which impede the free flow of information, this 
Colloquium on "Media without Walls: South Asian 
Initiative" is of the firm opinion that specific measures 
must be undertaken to enhance the exchange of 
media programmes on the radio and TV, as well as 
news content between member-states of South 
Asla for the purpose of fostering mutual 
understanding and appreciation, and to remove 
misunderstanding and distrust. 

3. The Colloquium felt that the media needs to 
give due recognition to the shared heritage of the 
region, while drawing inspiration from our respective 
national cultural identities. 

4. With these ends in view, this Colloquium 
makes several recommendations to the media 
practitioners in South Aslan nations: 

(1) The establishment of a South Asian Media Commission to 
study the condition of the media and propose appropriate 
steps for its advancement in the region 

(2) The setting up of a South Asian Media Centre to monitor the 
functioning of the media in the region. 

(3) The publication of a Journal for research on media content and 
trends in South Asia 

(4) Through individual and institutional membership, the 
strengthening of voluntary multi-media organisations such as 
the South Aslan Media Association to increase networking 


institutions and organisations with the aim of providing 
facilihes for exchange of staff and sharing their experiences 

(6) The development of a syndicated service for the dissemination 

of news analyses and features by offering a wide range of 
materiais derived from the media of the region among the 
South Asian countrles. 

Media groups In the individual nations should regularly interact 
with each other and, when necessary, mobilise opinion for 
concer.ed action on matters of common concern. 

5. The Colloquium urges the governments of 

South Asian countries: 

A. To waive the requirement of visas for South Asian Journalists 
to facilitate their travel In the region (on the lines of the facility 
enjoyed by journalists in the ASEAN member-states) 

B To give due prominence to the subject of media and 
communications at the Eighth SAARC Summit to be held in 
1994 

C. To amend media-unfriendly legislation like the Official Secrets 
Act to Increase public access to information. The Colloquium 
notes with regret that despite all South Asian governments 
being signatories to the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights (wherein Article 19 guarantees freedom of 
mformation and expression) no country in the region has 
adopted a Freedom of Information Act 

D To end the contradiction between being democratically elected, 
and not permitting the expression of pluralism in state-owned 
media The first requirement is to terminate the government 
monopoly over the electronic media 

E To evolve low, uniform rates among South Asian countries for 
the two-way communication of media content (fax, telex, 
postal and satellite facilites), 

F. To share satellite facilities available in the region among 
countries on an equitable basis. 

G. To facilitate free exchange of newspapers, magazines and 
books. 

6. The Colloquium also identified issues of long- 
range importance for media in the region: 

( The establishment of a South Asian newspaper; 

(Il) The setting up of a South Asian news agencies pool, 

(Ill) The development of a pool of South Asian media practitioners 
who would cover world events from a South Asian perspective 


(7 


Manet 


New Delhi, December 13, 1993 
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| Landmark in Parliamentary History 


he 30-member Joint Parliamentary Committee (JPC) probing the multicrore 
T securities scam for 16 long months has completed its work and submitted 
Its 474 page Report which was duly tabled in Parliament on December 21. 
The JPC Report is indeed a landmark in parliamentary history. The fact that the 
JPC was entrusted with the task of investigating a financial scandal of 
unprecedented dimension had imparted to it a unique character. It was able to 
discharge its duty unitedly despite the all-too-visible political polarisation inside 
Parliament and came out with a consensus document. That was an achievement 
whose significance cannot be overestimated. 

Credit for this achievement must necessarily go to all the members of the JPC 
precisely because despite voicing differences on specific issues, on the whole 
they viewed all factors relating to the scam on a broad canvas without party 
blinkers. However, it is the stewardship of the JPC Chairman, Ram Niwas Mirdha, 
that must receive the lion's share of the credit; for he was able to demonstrate 
that even if today's political scenario remains fragmented, it is possible to 
hammer out a meaningful consensus. This was doubtless of vital importance 
when juxtaposed against the petty bickerings that normally mar the functioning of 
such bodies. Mirdha had long been known as an upright personality; he has- 
definitely enhanced his stature by his competent handling of the JPC 
notwithstanding the heavy odds that occasionally threatened to frustrate his 
productive moves. 

What the JPC Report in two volumes has clearly brought out is, above all, the 
mismanagement in the working of the Finance Ministry besides many others 
dealing with the country’s economic activities. It has Indicted in varying degrees 
the Union Finance Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh, the Union Heaith Minister, B. 
Shankaranand, the Minister of State, Rameshwar Thakur, who was in charge of 
Hevenue; and fixed personal responsibllity on the former Governor of the 
Reserve Bank of India (RBI), S. Venkitaramanan, former Deputy Governors of 
the RBI, Amitava Ghosh and R. Janakiraman, as well as the former chief of the 
Department of Banking Operations and Development, N.D. Parameswaran. 

It is amazing that the RBI which is supposed to oversee the banking system of 
the country should have been so guilty of dereliction of its primary responsibility. 
Hence it is quite on the cards to assert that the RBI Governor at the ume 
deserves to be punished on this score. 

Equally shocking has been the role of the Central Bureau of javectigaiion 
(CBI) which seemed to have been preoccupied with concealing corruption instead 
of unearthing it. It is an eloquent testimony to the corrosion of our administrative 
machinery. 

Striking has been the Report's clearcut reference to the criminal profligacy in 
squandering the shares of the public sector undertakings (PSUs) as well. This in 
effect amounts to cheating the taxpayer. The Report reached the overall 
conclusion that the scam was “basically a deliberate and criminal misuse” of 
public funds, the objective being to “illegaity” siphon off the precious and valuable 
resources of the banks and PSUs to "select brokers". The JPC maintained that 
the problem emanated from a "chronic disorder", the "most unfortunate aspect" 
being .the “culture of non- accountability" permeating all sections of the 
government and banking. 

_ Mirdha, has correctly stated that the indicted Ministers should act the “way 








they took thelr moral responsibility". The country 
unambiguously endorses this stand. And by this criterion 
Dr Manmohan Singh must himself resign from the 
government. The Report has revealed the acquiescence, 
bordering on connivance, of the Finance Minister In the 
palpable acts of misdemeanour on the part of the 
responsible officers under him. It has also made the 
following observation (the operative part of which appeared 
in the JPC's second draft report and remains unaltered 
in the fínal document): 
In the light of the above (functioning of the Finance Ministry) 
the Committee feels that the responsibility and the 
accountability of the Finance Minister to Parliament cannot 
be denied. it is good to have a Finance Minister who does 
not lose his sleep easily, but one would wish that when 
such cataclysmic changes take place all around some 
alarm would ring to disturb his slumber. The Committee are 
inclined to conclude that despite the Ministry of Finance 
being aware of what was happening in the stock market, 
they did not address themselves senously. 


When the second draft report of the JPC had come 
out we had noted in these columns on June 26, 1993: 

in normal circumstances no Minister could have continued 

In office after suoh an indictment. ...There is nothing 

personal in our outspoken criticism of Dr (Manmohan) 

Singh's policy. But he like any other Minister is accountable 

to Parlament. It Is this principle of accountability to the 

highest elected body of the country which the JPC has 

unequivocally upheld, and... it is imperative for Parliament 

to take up this issue in right earnest. 

That position of ours has been substantially reinforced 
by the JPC's final Report. 

In this context it is most appropriate for the Opposition 
to demand a threadbare discussion of the Report in 
order to compel the government to come out with its 
stand on the correctives it intends to carry out in the 
wake of the JPC revelations. Any procrastination in this 
regard on the part of the government could well 
boomerang with devastating effect. 

December 22 S.C. 





Reflections on GATT Debate 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


to the Dunkel Draft as now Inscribed in the GATT 

has not really blown over. It has only subsided for 

the present. As per our Constitution, Parliament cannot 

prevent the government signing treaties, though ratification 

may be delayed for a very long time—-or not ratifled at all 

for years as is the case with the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

This does not mean that the uproar over it—persisting 

for nearly a week—was an exercise in futility. Rather it 


he storm over the government's meek submission 
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brought home to the government the volume of serious 
misgivings about the entire economic arrangement to be 
brought about by the new GATT, to which the government 
has committed the country. For a government 
commanding only minority support in the Lok Sabha, this 
has been a desperate gamble. And this is precisely the 
reason why the government kept up studied ambiguity 
on every item that is going to affect the country under 
the new world trade regime. 

If one analyses the Commerce Minister's prepared 
statement, it has throughout tried to hide rather than 
reveal the actual implications of the new world trade 
regime to be ushered in next year. The Associated Press 
of America filed from Geneva on December 17 that 
"indian farmers and drug companies are likely to be hit 
by patent fees on seeds and pharmaceuticals". But our 
Commerce Minister has tried to cover up even on this 
point. The fact that the prices of medicines would 
immediately shoot up could not be denied at the end. 
The Minister of State for Chemicals, Eduardo Faleiro, 
glibly held out the assurance that the government could 
control the prices of medicines through the Drug Price 
Control Order, knowing fully well that any international 
commitment on the part of the government can hardly be 
negated by any contro! at home—particularly when the 
present government is so fervently committed to offer 
oblations to the God of the Market. 

The government has never been serious in taking , 
Parliament into confidence about the problems and 
pitfalls it was facing in the Uruguay Round of negotiations. 
At the Punta del Este meeting of the GATT in 1986, India. 
put up a firm stand which was sought to be modified 
rather surreptitiously by a bureaucrats' lobby but was 
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scotched at Montreal. However, the surrender lobby was 
never disarmed and the intrigues on their part continued 


MA throughout, until they came on top in 1991 with the 


present government. 

It needs to be emphasised that the line of surrender 
was clearly palpable when the Dunkel Draft was first 
published two years ago. It is no accident that this was 
precisely the point when the government was practically 
hijacked by the Fund-Bank mafia as represented by Dr 
Manmohan Singh and his trusted team. The capitulation 
line in the GATT fitted In beautifully with the submission 
to the World Bank’s Structural Adjustment prescription 
which came Into view exactly two years ago. In fact, the 
Dunkel Draft represented a component, an essential 
component of Manmohanomics. It would be absurd to 
think that the Dunkel injunctions could be defied without 
upsetting the well-entrenched structural adjustment edifice 
that the present Finance Ministry has set up. And the 
same argument is being trotted out about the terrible 
disaster that would engulf the country if India refused to 
sign the GATT as was done in meeting the argument 
about India not being able to face its commitments to 
debt-servicing in 1991. As in the case of the new 
economic policy the government on the Dunkel Draft has 
studiously avoided telling Parliament the full implications 
of each of the items of the elaborate structure of the new 
GATT. 


* 


IT needs to be noted that an extensive public campaign 
of exposure was built up immediately after the Dunkel 
Draft was released, particularly on the question of 
patents. No campaign in recent years has mobilised 
such a wide response from the intellectual community 
cutting across party lines as has been done in the last 
two years on the Dunkel Draft. There is no doubt the 
, government was put into a quandary. On the one hand, 

it had already surrendered on the economic front to the 
Fund-Bank dictates thanks to the machinations of Dr 
Manmohan Singh and his team, and on the other it had 
to contend with serious objections to the Dunkel Draft by 
all politicàl parties, including a considerable section of 
Congressmen. Not suprisingly, the government resorted 
to the pius ts of so-called consultations to cover up 


the footprints of its capitulation at the GATT talks. A. 


Cabinet Sub-Committee was set up with Arjun Singh in 
the chair to elicit public opinion on the Dunkel Draft. It 
heid a number of meetings with spokesmen of different 
points of view. Nobody has been told what was the 
outcome of that exercise. Despite many representations 
from different bodies, public meetings and discussions, 
the government maintained a studied silence at home, 
while it kept up a virtual: policy of inaction at the 
F-negotiating table of the Uruguay Round. The question of 
India taking the initiative in rallying the developing 
natlons to force changes in the world trade pattern could 
not be a possibility at any stage, since the Indian 
negotiators themselves were hamstrung by the 


commitments that the government has throughout been 
making to the Fund-Bank dictates on the economic front. 
The government also seemed to be fighting shy of telling 
the public that compliance with the new GATT regime 
would not spare us from the penalty under the Special 
301 that the US Administration is threatening to Impose 
on this country. 

How nfendacious has been the government's position 
is clear from the time-table it fixed for the final round of 
the Parliament discussion on the Dunkel Draft. While the 
deadline of the new GATT accord was fixed on 
December 15, the government conceded a debate in 
Parllament to begin on December 6. Obviously, the 
government was not serious about the Parliament 
debate contributing towards Influencing its stand at 
Geneva. Even the Commerce Ministers laboured 
statement could be extracted by Parliament after the 
Cabinet had already instructed the government 
representative in the GATT to sign the new accord. As In 
the case of the economic pollcy, the government moved 
without consultation with Parliament, despite the fact that 
it does not command a clear majority in the Lok Sabha. 

It is necessary, however, to note that though the 
public campaign by an informed body of concerned 
citizens has been going on, this was not reflected in the 
last two years in the performance of the Opposition. 
There have been angry protests in both the Houses in 
the last one week, that is, only after the horse had fled 
from the stable. The Standing Committee of Parliament 
attached to the Commerce Ministry which was meeting 
for six long months to examine the Dunkel Draft 
submitted its report only on December 13, that is, two 
days before the GATT deadiine. Inevitably, its critical 
evaluation of the Dunkel Draft is now invested with only 
academic interest. Had this Job been done three months 
earlier as a top-priority assignmen—which should have 
been the case—then there was at least a sporting 
chance to force the government's hands on this particular 
issue. As it has been happening on many other issues of 
urgency, Parliament is nowadays defaulting In its role as 
the mirror of public perception and concern. 

Looking round the world, it is clear that the GATT is 
hardly going to establish a global regime of peaceful 
trade pursuit. Frictions are bound to arise between 
countries and countries, between regional groups, and 
certainly among the developed glants of the G-7. As it is 
widely perceived, the new era that opened up with the 
end of the Cold War, is going to witness the fiercest 
rivalry among the industrial giants for the capture of the 
world market—in other words, an unprecedented trade 
war is in the offing. In such a situation, a watchful 
government in the developing world representing the 
overwhelming bulk of the world’s manpower, resources 
and market, can certainly intervene effectively In defence 
of the interests of the Third World. 

Will India aspire to play that role? Is the present 
establishment with the halter of Manmohanomics round 
its neck, in a position to play that role? This is for the 
nation as a whole to judge. a 
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Uruguay Round and Third World 


Grim Prospects 
ARUN KUMAR 





|] he Uruguay Round of GATT negotiations, begun 
T In 1986, have been just concluded. While Peter 


Sutherland, the Director General of GATT, stated: “today 
will be seen as a defining moment in modern economic 
and political history", President Clinton of the US hailing 
the accord said: "It cements our position of leadership in 
the new global economy." One statement does not 
contradict the other, the latter clarifies and details the 
content of the former. This is also clear from the manner 


- of negotiations, the known content of the agreement and 
the date of its conclusion. 


It is being argued that 117 nations of the world have 
voluntarily agreed to the new accord. It is being 
suggested that this will lead to a $200 billion boost to 
world trade and spur the growth of the world economy. 
How this figure is arrived at is unclear. Even if correct, 
many questions need answers. Who would be the major 
beneficiary from this increase? Would the gains be 
equally avallable to all the nations? What is in it for the 
Third World and specially India? 


General Aspects of Opening Up 

Does any kind of trade always benefit everyone? 
Historically at least this Is not true. The economically 
stronger nations have used trade as a tool of their further 
domination. Even India's own experience with an open 


,economy during British rule suggests that this did not 


spur growth or prosperity. The average rate of growth of 


the indian economy in the first half of this century was 
0.5 per cent whlle in the post-independence period 1t 
accelerated to an average of four percent. Not that this 
by itself can justify keeping the economy relatively closed 
but it points to the fact that an open economy by itself is 
inadequate to spur growth. 

The theoretical argument far opening up is based on 
the assumption of a first best environment in which all 
national economies are open, there is complete 
information, no monopolies, etc. None of these conditions 
are satisfied in today's world or will be satisfied under the 
new agreement. In fact, the advanced nations' monopolies 
of various kinds and the asymmetry of information with 
them will be strengthened. 

- |t is unclear that under the conditions prevailing in the 
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world opening up is good. Integration of the Indian 
economy will not mean removal of internal disparities. 
After all, inequities in the advanced nations have 
persisted between different regions and have got 
aggravated. Furthe , simply by opening up, greater trade 
and closer integration in the global village international 
inequities will not reduce. 

Even under the first best conditions, removal of 
inequities requires intervention by a benevolent supra- 
national authority. This authority has to transfer massive 
resources to achieve equity. None of this Is in sight or 
will result out of the GATT agreement. Consequently, the 
initial disparities In the world, across nations and within 
nations, are likely to accentuate. Nations remain the 
basic unit of identification for most people and, therefore, 
it is unlikely that one country wil enable another to 
achieve equity at its expense. The struggle in the 
Uruguay round was intense with the advanced nations 
winning out. 


G-7 Dominated Process of Globalisation 

In an ideal world where exploitation had been 
eliminated, perhaps globalisation would have been 
preferable. However, the world is far from this ideal. Self- 
interest deflnes national priorities and this is true of 
trade. While no one would disagree with the statement, 
the proponents of GATT seem to ignore this when 
arguing that India is going to gain from the opening up of 
the economy. They are not willing to concede that India 


' may lose more than it would gain from this opening up. 


The reason is that admitting this would force to concede 
the demand that India should stay out of GATT. The 
question still remains: would India lose more from 
staying out of GATT than by signing? 

The negotiations In the Uruguay Round have been 
domináted by G-7, and particularly the USA, right from 
the start. Against the wishes of the Third World, they 
Introduced Trade in Agriculture and Services. Even the 
manner of the conclusion of the Round suggests that 
things were in the control of G-7 and it is they who 
mattered, the Third World counted for little. 

The deadline-of December 15 was the result of a 
legislation in the USA. The American President's fast 
track authority was ending that day. It was the differences 
amongst G-7—between Japan, the EC and the USA—that 
held up the accord. The moment they arrived at an 
agreement, it was taken that the world had agreed. 
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Areas of disagreement amongs them have been excluded 
from the accord so that they could collectively gain. It is 
for their collective gain that the global village is getting 
created. So much so that while every nation would have 
to follow the new rules, the US Congress would not be 
required to abide by these rules. 

The global village will not be a picture of harmony, 
peace and well-being for all. There will be ghettoisation 
through the marginalisation of the Third World and 
specially of its poor. It will be easier for the world elites to 
maintain their prosperity. The elites from the Third World 
may gain by association. For instance, rich farmers in 
India may gain from agricultural trace or businesses who 
tie up with the TNCs to trade on their behalf. 

The world was sold the idea of increased trade 
benefitting all. It has been suggested that world trade will 
‘ rise by $200 billlon. Can exports increase without a 
corresponding rise in imports elsewhere in the world? It 
is the net increase In exports that matters. The bulk of 
this trade will be amongst the advanced nations 
themselves and it is likely to be more or less balanced. 
The advanced nations bargained hard to prevent their 
individual situation from deteriorating. The French farmers 
held out and the EC is compensating them. The 
Portuguese held out a threat at the last minute and the 
EC is going to compensate them. 

It is the Third World that had little bargaining power 
(since they could not take a joint position) and had to 
make concessions without compensation. By gaining 
market access in the Third World, the advanced nations 
hope to increase their exports. This will mean greater 
deficits in the former group of countries and a further 
deterioration in their condition. The long-term prospects 
are no better since greater monopoly over technology 
will enable the advanced nations to shift the terms of 
trade against the rest and further their own interests. 

Would growth in the economies of the advanced 
nations mean an improvement in the situation of the 
Third World through trickle down and increased demand 
for their produce? There is no way of whether this gain 
will compensate for the likely losses. Further, in a world 
increasingly dominated by the TNCs the bulk of the gains 
from trade, no matter where they originate, will accrue to 
the advanced nations. This wil become clearer by 
analysing some of the known provisions of the agreement 
that has been thrashed out. 


Specific Aspects of Uruguay Round 

Trade in agriculture has been brought under the 
purview of GATT for the first time. However, agriculture 
is also affected by the new provisions of patenting under 
TRIPS. The Indian rich farmers, the most vocal group 
amongst the farmers, have welcomed the opening up 
and the prospects of increased trade but have expressed 
fears about patenting of seeds. it is argued that with the 
reduction of subsidies in the advanced nations and 
cheap Indian labour, Indian agricultural exports will rise 


6 


sharply and the nation and the farmer would benefit. This 
needs analysis. 

World trade in agricultura! produce is dominated by 
the TNCs, like Cargill and McCormick. They are likely to 
corner the bulk of the gains from trade. However, some 
gains may accrue to the rich farmers producing for 
exports. With a reduction In subsidies, a decline in the 
world agricultura! production is likely. The Americans, 
Australians, etc. hope to gain the maximum from this. 
India could also galn some. This may require changes in 
the pattern of production to produce for the advanced 
nations. 

To the extent exports occur, immediately the availability 
within the economy will decline. As acreage shifts from 
crops demanded by the local population to those in 
demand in the world, internal availability would further 
decline. This can only cause prices to rise. This is likely 
in an open economy since the average Indian has a per 
capita Income of $230 while the average incomes in thev- 
advanced economies are $23,000. The world demand 
and production will be determined by the latter rather 
than the former. 

Food security of the poor in India will be seriously 
leopardised. !t is quite on the cards that the country will 
not be able to operate an effective buffer stock or a 
public distribution system since subsidies are to be 
phased out not just under GATT but due to the 
requirements of the NEP. While it is true that at present 
the buffer stock and public distribution directly benefit the 
middle classes, it indirectly also helps the poor by 
regulating the free market prices. Instead of it being 
strengthened to reach the poor, t will be dismantled 
precisely when prices are expected to rise. 

Under TRIPS and TRIMS, advanced nations who 
have the monopoly ‘over technology and capital are 
seeking to consolidate their hold over the world economy. 
Technology and capital are the key to increased exports,“ 
greater prosperity of a nation and critically, domination 
over other nations. Traditionally, nations defended 
themselves against such domination through setting up 
barriers to the entry of foreign capital. They also sought 
to gain access to technology for thelr domestic producers 
and encouraged its development in the country. 

Under TRIMS, nations cannot discriminate against 
foreign capital. They have to be given what is called 
'national treatment'. Under this, restrictions on dividend 
repatriation, phased manufacturing programme and 
dividend balancing have to be eliminated. It is another 
matter that India has a already conceded these 
concessions under the NEP. In the Third World there is a 
competition to attract foreign capital by granting more 
and more concessions. In fact, often foreign capital is 
getting better terms than nationa! capital, like in the" 
power sector or in banking in India. The point is that 
under GATT, these changes are becoming a part of the 
permanent treaty which they were not under the NEP. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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SPECIAL ARTICLE 


Dunkel Draft: Surrender Will 


Not Be Accepted 


SUMAN SAHAI 


he Congress Government has accepted the Dunkel 

B Draft without any amendments. One of the most 

emotive and controversial Issues in the Draft is 

the demand to accept Intellectual Property protection for 

lite forms. According to this, India will have to accept 

patents or an effective su/ generis system to protect 
plant varleties. 

With the patenting of genes and plant varieties, 

genetic resources will become the private property of 

multinationals. This highly negative precedent of limiting 


access to a public wealth will curtail the full use of 
§ biological potential only to what is patentable. 


Apart from restricting the free exchange of information 
between scientists and the damage to the progress of 
science, patenting of living resources will erect barriers 
to entry into certain branches of production. This will 
create monopoly situations inimical to poor and needy 
populations in the Third World, severely restraining their 
development potential. 

Privatisation of resources and research will make it 
more and more difficult for the Third World to bulld local 
technology capacity. -Technology in the hands of 
multinationals effectively precludes its transfer on 
reasonable terms to the developing countries. This 
monopoly situation will result in a severe setback to the 
Third World’s efforts to become self-reliant. 

it is also to be expected that the thrust of basic 
research will change and become highly commercial. 
Instead of addressing itself to the needs of suffering 
humanity, research will orient itself on maximum profit. 
Producing a vaccine against a disease will only then be 
attractive, when it can be sold sufficiently remuneratively. 
This has obvious consequences for health care in the 
Third World. 

In a country like India where over 75 per cent of the 
population is dependent on agriculture, the rights and 
interests of farmers have to be protected at all costs. It is 
exactly in this area where India will be hit most by 
accepting the protection of Intellectual Property as 
demanded under TRIPs. 

Once patenting of plant genes is allowed, the first link 
in India’s food supply—seed production—will shift under 
the control of the MNCs. The consequences for Indian 
agriculture will be devastating. The high cost of patented 
agriculture inputs like biofertilisers, biopesticides and 


Dr Sahai is a Professor of Genetics, Heidalberg 
University (Germany) and the Convenor of the 


‘Gene Campaign’, the group set up to defend the 
Third World’s rights over genetic resources. 





most of all genetically engineered seeds, will wipe out: 
the small and marginal farmers and turn agriculture into 
a capital Intensive industry. 

Farmers who have traditionally saved seed for the 
next crop out of their own harvest, will not be able to do 
so any more, sínce protection extends to the next 
generation of the patented variety. This will mean that 
farmers will have to pay patent royalty on each seed 
batch that will be required to sow the next crop. 


¢ 


IN Parliament the Union Commerce Minister has had to 
concede that the traditional rights of the farming 
community will not be protected if India accepts the 
Dunkel Draft. These rights Include the right to save, sell 
and modify seed. The discussions have centred on the 
right of the farmer to save seed from his harvest for his 
own use, and his right to sell seed. 

if India accepts patent provisions for plant varieties, 
the farmer will not have the right to save seed from his 
harvest. The right to produce seed will'remain with the 
patent holder. if India does not accept patents but 
accepts a sui generis system similar to the Plant 
Breeders’ Rights that operate In Europe and other 
developed countries, farmers will not have this right 
either, unless they negotiate this with the company 
holding the Plant Breeders' Right (PBR). 

In the existing PBR system, the rights of the breeder 
are very strong. An exemption for farmers to save seed 
is not automatic anymore but subject to the approval of 
the breeders «which are now mostly multinational 
companies. The right to grant exemption to farmers Is 
conditional, it will have to be “..within reasonable limits 
and subject to the safeguarding the legitimate interests 
of the breeder..”. 

As the multinational companies would naturally be 
interested in capturing as much of the seed market as 
possible, it would be illogical to expect that they would 
grant farmers the right to produce their own seed. If 
farmers produce their own seed, it is that much less 
seed they will be buying from the company. It is difficult 
to imagine that seed companies would allow their sales 
to be reduce Ín this way. 

Since the systems of Intellectual Property protection 
existing today do not ensure the farmer's right to save 
seed, the only way to guarantee this would have been to 
formulate our own sui generis system and submit this to 
GATT as the IPR regime we would be prepared to 
accept. The government has failed to do this despite 
repeated demands from several quarters. 
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If India were to formulate its own sui generis system, 
it would still have to negotiate skillfully to get it accepted. 
IPR trends internationally are moving towards stricter 
regimes. This is because multinational companies have 
entered seed breeding in a big way and they are 
influencing the rules of IP protection significantly. In the 
classical manner of multinational functioning, IPRs are 
being used to facilitate monopolies; therefore farmers 
rights are being diluted and breeders rights strengthened. 

We will have to ensure that our sui generis system 
offers concrete and clearly defined protection for farmers, 
for plant breeders, for scientific research and indigenous 
technology development, for the plant based drug 
industry and for the use and conservation of genetic 
resources. 


* 


INTEGRAL to any Intellectual Property Regime (IPR) the 
government may choose, wil have to be the clear 
understanding that this country's genetic resources—that 
is, its plants, animals and other living organisms—are 
national property. Any system of IPRs will have to 
respect this among c'her conditions. The government 
has not yet enacted legislation stating this country's 
genetic resources to be national property. On what basis 
will it enact legislation for a sui generis system designed 
to protect these resources and regulate their utilisation? 

If genetic resources are not declared to be naitonal 
property, the older convention ratified in the FAO 
Undertaking of 1983, to which India is a signatory, will 
continue to be valid. According to this Undertaking, India 
acknowledges genetic resources to be the Common 
Heritage of Mankind. This means anyone can take plants 
and other genetic resources from India without taking 
permission and without paying for it. The current 
Undertaking also allows companies and persons who 
take this genetic material to patent it. These patent 
holders have no obligation to share the fruits of this 
technological advance with us even though It is based on 
our material. 

is the ruling party prepared to accept a sui generis 
system where its genetic resources can be taken for 
free, without payment and then patented? it is obvious 
that as a first step, the clause of Common Heritage will 
have to be reversed and legislation passed accordingly. 
Why has the Commerce Minister said nothing in this 
regard? Or for that matter, what is the government's 
view on the Farmers' Rights? 

The Farmers' Rights (as distinct from the Farmers' 
Exemption which guarantees the right to save seed) are 
formalised in a bil passed by the FAO in 1987 and 
approved by all member-nations of the FAO in 1989. 
This bill acknolwedges that if plant breeders can claim 
reward and compensation for their labour and innovation 
by asking for patents or Plant Breeders' Rights, then the 
farmers of the Third World have an equal right to claim 
reward and compensation for refining and maintaining 
genetic resources over generations. 
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The Farmers’ Rights, according to this Bill, will have to 
be placed on par with Breeders’ Rights. Has the 
government included the Farmers’ Rights as part of the 
sui generis system it will accept? Conversely, is the 
government prepared to grant some form of Plant 
Breeders’ Rights even if the Farmers’ Rights are not 
accepted by seed breeding companies clalming Intellectual 
Property protection for their varieties? 

Apart from the right to produce seed for himself, the 
farmer has traditionally enjoyed the right to sell seed. 
This custom has been responsibie for the quick 
dissemination of new, improved seed to remote, interior 
areas. The big farmer buys the new seed and sells to 
other farmers locally who in turn sell to farmers at melas 
and weddings. The rapid distribution and acceptance of 
high yielding or improved disease resistant varieties has 
been possible because of this strong and viable inter- 
farmer network that allows technology to trickle down. 


One of the major reasons why India could so quickly , 


become self-sufficient in food was this network by which 
improved seeds could spread outwards from the 
government seed store to reach further and further 
removed villages. For small farmers in remote areas who 
do not often manage to reach the district or even tehsil 
headquarters where seed stores are located, this network 
is their only access to new technology. 

This huge volume of trading in seed in the informal 
sector between farmers is the lifeline of Indian agriculture. 
This facility will be abolished if the Dunkel Draft is 
accepted. This will have a highly negative impact on 
agricultural growth and the rights of farmers to control 
their means of production. 


+ 


THE Commerce Minister has in addition told Parliament 
that the government will pass legislation to allow farmers 


to indulge in the "traditional exchange of seeds”. Does - 


that mean that the farmers' present rights to sell seed 
will be taken away under the government's sui generis 
system and replaced with the severely restricted right 
limited to exchange? 

Traditional exchange refers to a non-commercial 
transaction. If a farmer gives his neighbour some paddy 
seed to sow on his fields because he liked the taste of 
that rice, then that is a non-commercial transaction. Or 
take another example: if a farmer loses his crop and has 
no seed left to sow the next crop, and if his neighbour 
gives him seed to tide him over, this would count as 
traditional exchange. 

The Indian farmer does not indulge in "traditional 
exchange". In India, the largest producer and distributor 
of seed is the farming community. Of the six lakh tons of 
seed required by Indian farmers each year, 2.2 lakh tons- 
are produced by the National and State Seeds 
Corporations. The rest 3.8 lakh tons is produced and 
supplled by farmers. This is outright commercial 
transaction of a very large order. This volume of seed 


(Continued on page 24) 
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GATT: Capitulation, Indian Style 


ARVIND N. DAS 


he recently concluded GATT—General Agreement 
T on Tarifis and Trade—has struck one more nail in 
the coffin of the concept of national sovereignty. 
In the GATT framework, states are referred to merely as 
"contracting parties". 

This is not just semantic. GATT is only a “General 
Agreement" which can be reached collectively by the 
contracting parties arriving at the greatest common 
factor of agreement amongst themselves. There is no 
guarantee that the process is necessarily equitable or 
even exclusive. indeed, countries outside GATT can 
achieve similar results although In their case the many 
bilateral negotiations can be cumbersome. 

China, for instance, is not a party to GATT and has to 
annually negotiate its Most Favoured Nation (MFN) 
status with the United States. Through this tedious 
process it ensures that the same trade advantages 
become available to it which the US extends to any other 
trading partner. However, its exclusion from GATT and 
its periodic negotiations for MFN status have neither 
curbed China's foreign trade nor prevented it from 
building up an impressive trade surplus even with the 
US. 

Thus, the multilateral aspect of GATT is not such a 
“unique selling proposition” aftrer all. In any case, even 
after the conclusion of the Uruguay Round, it is not clear 
that the multilaterality of GATT and even its formalisation 
in the Multilateral Trading Organisation (MTO) will 
override unilateral action by, say, the US. As far as India 
is concerned, there Is an ominous vagueness on this: the 
Commerce Minister, Pranab Mukherjee, said in Parliament 
that he is not even sure about the status of the Super 
and Special 301 provisions. 

This confusion between the legal entity of "sovereign 
states" on the one side and "contracting parties" on the 
other is not without significance. It is well established that 
when states enter into agreement with others, as in the 
United Nations system, and become parties to 
internatlonal law, they cede a part of their sovereignty in 
the bargain to the multilateral "super state". However, it 
is not clear that a similar curtailment of sovereignty also 
occurs in the case of commercial contracts and "general 
agreements". 

This issue is bound to arise in India when its 
Parliament is called upon to amend the Indian Patents 
Act to conform to the GATT provisions on Trade- 
Related Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPs). In the 
Indlan system, ratification of international treaties and 
agreements is done not by the legislature—as in the 
US—but by the executive whereas Parliament has the 
sole prerogative to legislate. Thus, while GATT may be 
ratified by the Cabinet and the Commerce Minister can 





convey that ratification when the ministerial level meeting 
takes place at Marrakesh in Morocco in April, any 
changes in law required by such ratification can only be 
done by Parliament. 

It is this aspect that brings up interesting issues 
related to the very concept of "the state as the nation". 
The Japanese Prime Minister, Morihiro Hosokawa, who 
has distinguished himself by his constant readiness to 
apologise for "mistakes" committed by governments past 
and present, has found a unique culture-specific method 
of articulating the state-nation continuum. Even as the 
Japanese negotiators yielded in Geneva on the issue of 
opening up the rice market to Imports, he apologised to 
the Japanese nation for the government's inability "to 
protect the self-sufficiency in rice". The French have 
addressed this Issue in another way: their government 
has used the street demonstrations by their farmers as a 
negotiating stratagem and thereby affirmed the continuity 
between the urges of civil society and the determination 
of state policy. 

In fact, France has gone one step further in asserting 
the cultural-civilisational aspects of nationhood over the 
political-economic characteristics of statehood. By giving 
greater importance to preservation of its culture over the 
protection of its agriculture, the French have made their 
national choice clear. They have demonstrated that while 
they are prepared to politically merge France into a 
greater European Community and commercially integrate 
it into a global trading order, they still wish to retain their 
cultural specificity. This is part of the process begun by 
the Revolution of 1789 which turned the regime—and 
even the idea—of France into that of the French. Now it 
Is to be seen how long the principle of the viability of 
cultural heterogeneity of the world withstands the 
onslaught of Hollywood and hamburgers. 


* 


IN India, the GATT process has demonstrated that there 
are several discontinuities, even cracks, in the edifice of 
the state-nation. The actual negotiations have been 
carried out since Punta del Este in 1986 by a whole 
series of economie diplomats who have rightly earned 
the accolade of the world for their negotiating skills. But, 
even as they have been holding out In the trenches in 
Uruguay and Montreal, Brussels and Geneva, the 
political generals back home in the headquarters have 
not demonstrated that they had a consistent battle plan 
and the twists and turns |n policy direction have 
occasioned the rueful remark of Latin Americans: “Why 
did India not stand up to the US earlier when in the final 


(Continued on page 22) 
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W. do not believe in a rigid autarchy, but we do want to make India self- 
sufficient in regard to her needs as far as this is possible. We want to develop 
international trade, importing articles which we- cannot easily produce and 
exporting such articles as the rest of the world wants from us. We do not E 
propose to submit to the economic imperialism of any other country or to 8 
impose our own on others. We believe that the nations of the world can co- d 
operate togéther in building a world economy which is advantageous for all : 
and in this work we shall gladly co-operate. But this economy cannot be based B 
on the individual profit motive, nor can it subsist within the framework of s 
imperialist system. It means a new world order, both politically and economically, T 
and free nations co-operating together for their own as well as the larger good. * 
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DOCUMENT 
Preliminary Report of the People's 
Commission on Dunkel Draft Text 





he Peoples Commission on Dunkel! Draft 
T Text is an unofficial one consisting of Justice 
D.A. Desai, Justice O. Chinnappa Reddy, Justice 
Rajinder Sachar and Justice V.R. Krishna lyer 
requested by the National Working Group on Patent 
Laws and the Independent Initiative to report on the 
constitutional aspects of what has been popularly 
known as the Dunkel Draft Text of the Uruguay 
Round of GATT Negotiations now reaching its final 
stages in Geneva. The Commission has had the 
benefit of hearing evidence of: various experts, 
namely, economists, social scientists, scientists and 
also jurists and yet others who had something 
relevant to state on the impact of the Dunkel Draft 


. Text (DDT) on the Indian economy and on the 


developmental future of this country and the other 


dimensions, including cultural. The canvas is wide 


and the material furnished, in writing and orally, is 
considerable. But we are confining ourselves to the 
constitutional validity or otherwise of the DDT 
proposals. 

While it is true that.our perspective is thus 
confined, we cannot escape considering the 
economic and cultural aspects because the Indian 
Constitution is not legal parchment but is the 
paramount law which controls the governance of 
this country in its economic, social, political and 
other spheres. It is inescapable that any consi- 
deration of the constitutional propriety or validity of 
a proposal which is economic or cultural may get 
mixed up and in that sense we are influenced in fes 
opinion, which will be rendered more comprehen- 
sively in a fuller report later by considering all the 
practical impacts of the GATT proposals on the life 
of the people, the land and the resources of the 
country and the constitutional rights that the citizens 
of India enjoy under the supreme law. 

Although the questions are complex and our 
report must be comprehensive, even multi- 
dimenslonal, we feel the sense of urgency to give to 
the nation a preliminary Indication of our conclusions, 
restricts the nature of this Report. The questions we 


- consider here are, for the moment, few and 


important but surely, many other issues which also 
arise for constitutional consideration will evidently 
be dealt with in our fuller report. With this limitation 
In view, we now proceed to deal with some of the 
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weighty aspects of the Dunkel Final Act which has 


' been causing concern to large number of people— 


political, economic and other sections of the 
community, as well as the Government and 
Parliament itself. 

The Dunkel Draft Text covers a wide range 
which impinges the life of the community and 
affects the policies and programmes and also the 
powers of the Government, the Parliament and the 
Legislatures of the States in the country. There is 
no gainsaying the fact that the DDT in its full range 
and when full blown will greatly affect the governance 
of this country and profoundly change the power 
processes, and from that angle deserves the most 
serious consideration by us in our report, and 
equally so, by the major instrumentalities under the 
Constitution, namely, the executive, the legislature 
and the judiciary. Hurry is the enemy of wisdom. 
India, as is well-known, is an agricultural country 
primarily and the livelihood of the common people 
both in the matter of employment and consumption 
depends largely on agriculture. What adversely 


affects agriculture affects the welfare of the people. 


Likewise India since its independence is equally 
dependent on industrial development and, therefore, 
anything which promotes industry is welcome in 
India but whatever inhibits industrial progress is 
contrary to the basic objectives of the Republic. The 
Indian Constitution emphasises the fact that it shall 
create a soclalist democratic Republic. Various 
parts of the Constitution, particularly Parts Ill, IV 


.and IV-A, deal very much with social, economic and 


cultural matters apart from human rights covering 
the Bill of Rights approved by the United Natlons. 
Thus, it is clear that the sovereignty of the nation is 
geared to developmental purposes promoting 
wellbeing of the people in all spheres of life and any 
international treaty which hampers, hauls, curtails, 
controls or otherwise injures the sovereign powers 
of Government in the discharge of its primary duties 
to the people cannot be acceptable. The Constitution 
is supreme and what is contra-Constitution cannot 
be considered valid. 

The question is not whether the executive signs 
a treaty or the Parliament passes or ratifies it but 
whether the sovereign power of the Republic in the 
discharge of its preliminary functions is in any 
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manner impaired or destroyed. We have to view the 
question of constitutionality of the DDT from this 
angle and not in any narrow manner of legal or 
economic theory of capitalism or creation of export 
or Import oriented market. Paramountcy is 
paramountcy and the paramount consideration is 
sovereignty of the state; in this case, the Republic 
of India. We are aware the sovereignty In itself 
cannot hold good in an Inter-dependent world. Even 
So sovereign powers must remain with the people 
and without the consent of the entire people there 
cannot be any infringement of sovereignty. We feel 
strongly that any action on the part of the executive 
~- or legislature which diminishes or destroys 
sovereignty is not only wholly unconstitutional but 
will be injurious to the present generation and the 
generations yet to come. Irreversible operations call 
for careful deliberation before undertaking the first 
step, we have approached this question from a 
larger angle and right perspective. We are perturbed 
to hear the presentat ons made by very responsible 
persons before us that sovereignty of India itself Is 
likely to be jeopardised by the various articles of the 
DDT in case the treaty is signed without substantial 
changes which will remove the vlolative parts, as 
indicated below. 

First, let us take agriculture. There is no doubt 
that India Is trying to be self-sufficient in food and to 
a large extent successfully. it is necessary for the 
very survival of the people that on the food front 
India must be self-sufficient. This is not merely a 
political nor economic option but a constitutional 
compulsion. Article 21 of the Constitution of India as 
expounded by the Supreme Court from time to time 
has laid down right to life to the last and the least 
citizen of this country* In this view, it is not the 
survival but the right to life in its appropriate 
meaning as belonging to every citizen of this 
country. The right to life obviously Includes physical 
survival which means access to food, to health, to 
pharmaceuticals and other necessaries like drinking 
water and other facilities. From thls angle, the 
impact of GATT, as outlined in the DDT, is hardly 
satisfactory. For one thing, the right of the person to 
produce food under economic conditions would 
necessarily need stimulus assistance, subsidy and 
other aids coming from the state. Thus, land 
reforms becoming necessary, agricultural subsidies 
are inevitable and public distribution system vis-a- 
vis food and other health measures are unavoidable. 
Electricity and irrigation facilities are important and 
should be made available at cost which the peasant 
can bear and may involve substantial assistance 
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from the state. In some States, state Intervention 
becomes very necessary in ensuring to the 
agricultura! producer, including agricultural labour, 
the right to life. Therefore, any provision which 
forbids or restricts State subsidies or forces the 
State to withhold facilities which are necessary for 
production cannot but be construed as contrary to 
the constitutional mandate. We have been told and 
we are impressed that the Dunkel Draft Text 
contains many provisions which compel the state to 
be non-interventionist, in the sense that subsidies 
and other facilities cannot be given to the agricultural 
producer in the country. We must take note of the 
fact that by and large agricultural producers are 
small farmers. 

Moreover, if seeds which are better yielding are 
not to be under complete contro! of the people of 
India, particularly the farming community, production 
will be affected harmfully. Here comes the question 
of seed patents. The Indian Patents Act, 1970 has 
taken particular care to exclude various items from 
patentability. Agriculture is one such item. 
Pharmaceuticals are yet other items which affect 
the health of the people also coming for special 
treatment under the Patents Act in India. Having 
regard to these factors, intellectual property rights 
law has been shaped in the 1970 Act so as to help 
rather than hinder the production process of 
agriculture or pharmaceutical and other needs of 
the people. The GATT proposals now presented for 
signature by Indla 2: Geneva contain very stern 
provisions which forbid the intellectual property 
regime now prevalent in the country being continued. 
Indeed, it is necessary for us to appreclate the 
disastrous impact of the IPR prescriptions in the 
DDT so far as India is concerned. 


* 


APART from agriculture, industrial initiatives will 
also be affected by the IPR provisions of the DDT. 
Intellectual property regulations may perhaps be 
permissible .but there must be reconciliation of 
public interest and Individual incentive. Of course, 
the interest of the community must have priority. 
Having regard to these considerations after 
exhaustive study, the Indian Parliament enacted the 
1970 Act (Indian Patents Act) which came into force 
in 1972. The benefit of the statute is reflected in the 
development made by the industry, more specially 
in the pharmaceutical field. Today even as India Is 
self-sufficient in food, it is equally important to note 
that In the matter of pharmaceuticals Indian prices 
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are considerably less than those in the advanced 
countries like the United States. Even at present 


. the low prices that prevail in India are beyond the 


reach of the common people and the prices as they 
rise on account of other economic policies of 
Government make the right to health somewhat 
precarious. If the existing prices are allowed to rise 
still higher, then the right to life will de facto be 
negated. This is vlolative of Article 21 of the 
Constitution. 

The DDT permits two things of considerable 
consequence, namely, the working of patents being 
treated as sufficiently fulfilled even by import from 
outside the country as against working the patents 
inside the country. The consequence of this provision 
is that products being patented the incentive of the 
indigenous industry to pursue other processes for 
reaching the same products would be totally inhibited. 
Moreover, a virtuaF monopoly will belong to the 
multinational corporations largely in the G-7 countries. 
Once the corporations are allowed the freedom to 
import pharmaceuticals and other appllances into 
this country in an unrestricted fashion, there is no 
doubt in our mind that the prices would go so high 
that the average indian would lose right to health in 
the sense of being unable to buy medicines beyond 
his reach. We have been impressed with that fact 
that the Multinationals in pharmaceutical industry 
have always used opportunities for maximising 
profits disregarding the capacity of the people to 
buy. In view of this, we come to the conclusion at 
this stage that the provisions in the DDT are clearly 
violative of Article 21. The state cannot abdicate its 
obligations to protect the people in their right to life. 


t 


+ 


IN regard to industry, the situation is the same. 
There are in this country small scale industries and 


. tiny industries and other industries which may be 


considered of short-size as compared to the 
Multinational Corporations, far inferior in their capacity 
for production. Article 14 of the Indian Constitution 
speaks In terms of equality before the Law and 
equal protection of the Laws. This definitely means 
that equals must be treated equally and unequals 
cannot be treated equally with smaller units. It is 
impossible to equate the giant corporations with the 
industries in this country particularly the small scale 


‘ Industries, to allow free access without any kind of 


control for corporations of giant size and to put 
them at par with the indigenous industry much 
smaller in capacity is to deny the equality provision 


of the Constitution. There is no doubt that the 
prospect of survival of the indigenous Industries will 
be affected grievously unless there is state 
intervention to protect them. Indeed, in this country 
we have been having for a long time since 
independence legislation which regulated imports 
and investments from abroad for the precise 
purposes of protection of indigenous industries. A 
country whose major problem is unemployment 
must take care to see that whatever measure in the 
industrial field diminish the prospects of employment 
must be Inhibited and there must be concern for the 
small industry and control over production by the 
state. Indeed, the very concept of social justice 
being state controlled is belng abandoned. It is in 
this sense that provisions of the DDT forbid all 
restrictions and equal treatment for the big foreign 
firms and the small Indian units violates the 
constitutional provisions. 

The DDT in effect affects the national economy 
and we feel that there is force in the submission 
made before us that while the freedom to pursue 
occupation or business or trade by Indians in India 
would be constitutional, unequal competition by 
large scale industries which produce on a microscale 
and are flourishing abroad will be opposed to the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution. On the contrary, 
the freedom guarded under Article 19 will be 
violated by such a provision and strangely enough 
the fundamental rights of the Indians will be 
considerably curtailed. A kind of quasi-freedom will 
be granted in favour of foreign corporate operators 
whose capabilities in the shape of capital and 
technology are superior. The theory of market 
friendly economy, liberalisation, globalisation and 
privatisation even with large foreign investments 
look to us as perilously likely to hinder industrial 
development and the fundamental rights under 
Article 14, 19 and 21 of the Constitution of India. 

In this context, it may be right to point out as the 
Supreme Court has more than once laid down that 
the acts of the executive can be testified by the 
Court on the anvil of Article 14, 19 and 21. It has 
been held that any executive action, policy or 
approach must be just fair and reasonable. Surely, 
what adversely affects Indian interests can operate 
unjustly unreasonably, unfairly to the multinational 
corporations. Whatever the diplomatic, political or 
other reasons be cannot be acceptable under the 
constitutional tests laid down by the Court. 

The Indian Constitution, it has been rightly 
pointed out, has a basic structure and that basic 
structure is evolved for the rule of law and for the 
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rule of equality among citizens (equals being 
treated equally and unequals not being treated 
equally among those who are not able to compete 
with them). In this sense, the basic structure of the 
Constitution and the basic structure of the DDT are 
at variance. There is no doubt that the DDT is 
wholly and solely geared to economic capture of 
markets for the corporate operators outside India 
making India largely a mere market. If that be the 
basic structure of the DDT inevitably there is a 
violent conflict between the basic structure of the 
DDT and the basic structure of the Constitution of 
India. We feel clearly that the utmost concem is 
necessary on the part of the executive and the 
legislature in the country to examine these aspects 
before becoming signatory to the Intemational 
Treaty In Geneva. 


+ 


ANOTHER important matter before we close. India 
is a pluralist polity with unitary features which 
manifests federalism as essentially the basic 
character of our Constitution. There is a distribution 
of powers on the legislative side as is evident from 
the Vilth Schedule of the Constitution. Agriculture 
and Industry (except certain categories of industry) 
belong to the State-List. There are certain ‘other 
powers also which belong to the State which will be 
considerably adversely trampled upon by the 
applicatlon of the provisions of the DDT. Indeed, by 
the signing of the Treaty by the Central Government 
what follows is the deprivation of the powers of the 
States which under the Constitution belong to them: 
We are of the view that the federal structure of the 
Constitution will be annulled by the exercise of 
treaty-signing power of the Centre under entrles 13 
and 14. The federal character of the Constitution 
cannot be destroyed by the Central Government 
signing away their power by joining the GATT 
Treaty in Geneva. We have earlier mentioned that 
the Constitution embodies that we the people of 


India, in whom sovereignty truly and fully vests, isa ` 


socialist republic, democratic with all the richness of 
meaning implied in that expression. More than that, 
we have a socialistic import read into the Constitution 
by the description of the Republic itself and in Part- 
IV thereof. In this view, we feel that matters of the 
greatest moment with vast implications and 
inconcievably long periods of impact would be 
far too grave a subject for the Central Executive to 
undertake without ascertaining the will and the 


14 


wishes of the people of the country. 
It is for the Parliament to authorise the Centre to 


take a decision and on that basis the people's : 


approval or disapproval of the DDT proposals may 
be ascertained. Merely discussing briefly in 
Parliament is far too inadequate for so crucial and 
important a matter. In fact the newspapers indicate 
that there has not even been a fullfledged debate in 
the Houses and none at all in the State Legislatures. 
All that has happened is a statement by the 
concerned Minister and a brief debate in the 
Houses. In fairness, it must be admitted, the 
Parliament itself has not been given full opportunity 
that such a complex, intricate, technical, all- 
embracing issue deserves. So we feel that Parliament 
must be told all the implications of the full Text of 
the Treaty and its consequences, the attitude that 
the Govemment proposes to take and request 
Parliament to express its view to support or oppose 
and ultimately render a verdict on what steps the 


Government should take when conironteg with this ' 


Treaty. 

The more one ponds over the portents of the 
DDT on the present and future economic destiny of 
the country and the people the more we are 
satisfied that this is not a matter for the Government 
alone to decide. Moreover, it is not a matter for a 
marginal majority vote either. Indeed, when issues 
of such enormous national concern arise as in this 
case, there is no case of Govemment versus 
Opposition. The whole House must speak in one 
voice, after being fully informed of all the pros and 
cons of the problems and latent toxicity of such a 
measure whose impact wil spread over a lóng 
period, in fact as long as 60 years as some 
Members pointed out. The nation's destiny is a 
great trust. No power, no pressure shall force us to 
act contra-constitutionally. 


Signatories: 


Justice D.A. Desai 
Former Judge, Supreme Court of India 


Justice O. Chinappa Reddy 
Former Judge, Supreme Court of India 


Justice V.R. Krishna lyer 
Former Judge, Supreme Court of India 


Justice Rajinder Sachar 
Former Chief Justice, Delhi High Court 


New Delhi, December 12, 1993 
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Winter of Political Discontent 


SANDEEP SHASTRI 


s the results of the recently concluded elections to 

the Legislative Assemblies of four States in North 

India and to the newly created Assembly for Delhi 
came trickling in, the leaders of various political parties 
came out with the well-rehearsed and widely expected 
cliches to defend the performance of their parties in the 
elections. What was projected as a mini-general election 
and a ‘semifinal’ election, saw a sharp increase in the 
percentage of voter turnout. This trend is significant as it 
clearly reflects the keen interest evinced by the voters 
and Is Indicative of the fact that they (the voters) felt that 
the results of the elections would have a major impact on 
the course of Indian politics. The earlier projection (that 
appeared in some sections of the media) made during 
the run up to the elections, that the attitude of the voters 
appeared to be one of indifference, has thus been 
proved wrong. 

What was the message the voter wished to convey? 
The electoral verdict can be analysed from a wide range 
of perspectives. In the course of the election campaign a 
concerted effort was made by the BJP to project the 
elections as a referendum on the events of December 6, 
the dismissal of the BJP State Governments and the 
(non) performance of the Narasimha Rao Government. 
In Uttar Pradesh the former Chief Minister, Kalyan Singh, 
made repeated reference, in his election speeches, to 
the fact that the election was primarily a referendum on 
Ayodhya. On the other hand, the Congress leadership 
thought it prudent to steer clear of any mention of the 
election being a referendum. Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rae categorically stated that the election was not a 
referendum on the performance of his government as a 
referendum was a 'totally different cup of tea'. It is 
interesting to note, that as the election results started 
pouring in, the two parties reversed their stands to drive 
-~ home the political advantage. 


One trend clearly evident in the November elections 


was that a party or an alliance that was voted to power 
by the electorate in the previous elections was invariably 
at a disadvantage in the next election. Especially when a 
party/alliance is in a position to project itself as a viable 
and competent alternative to the party in power (or the 
party voted to power in the previous elections), it is in 
most cases, preferred by the voters. This trend is not 
unique to these elections. but has been seen in the 
earlier elections also. The disenchantment with the party 
in power is a by-product of the 'politics of promise' that 
has become an integral feature of modern democracies. 
Over the years, as part of their election campaigns, 


The author is a Lecturer, Post-Graduate Department 
of Political Science, Bangalore University. 
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political parties and candidates have been known to 
make promises which can rarely be fulfilled. If voted to 
power, it becomes impossible to fulfill the assurances 
given to the voters during the elections. As a natural 
corollary there develops a negative public attitude vis-a- 
vis the candidate/party. All political parties in india, have 
fallen prey to the "temptation to 'encourage false 
expectations’ amongst the voters and in the long run, 
have had to pay a heavy price for indulging In populist 
politics. 

Several commentators have stressed that the 1989 
Lok Sabha elections heralded the end of one party 
domination in India. The recent elections have 
strengthened this trend by contributing in a significant 
way, to the development of multiple centres of power in 
the Indian polity. The State that sends the largest 
number of members to the Lok Sabha—Uttar Pradesh— 
has a government under the control of two regional 
parties. The Opposition parties at the national level are 
today in power in several important States. The Chief 
Ministers of these States will undoubtedly play a major 
role in shaping national politics in the days to come. 

A related development has been a shift in the focus of 
political debate in the country. Till 1989, elections and 
politics in India were always viewed in Congress and 
anti-Congress terms. The Opposition was in most cases 
an expression used to refer to the anti-Congress and 
non-Congress political parties. The 1989 Lok Sabha 
elections has totally changed this trend. A clear evidence 
of the moving away from a 'Congress-centred' politics is 
seen in the November elections, especially in Uttar 
Pradesh, when most of the major non-BJP political 
parties adopted a near one-point programme of defeating 


_ the BJP in order to protect the secular fabric of society. 


* 


THE recent elections are also significant in the context ‘of 
the impact the results have had on the major national 
parties, especially the Congress, BJP and the Janata 
Dal. Even though the Congress party did well in 
Himachal Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, the party's 
near rout in Uttar Pradesh and Delhi and its poor 
showing in Rajasthan must be a matter of serious 
concern to the party leadership. Arjun Singh's call for 
'sincere introspection' on the Congress performance in 
Delhl and Uttar Pradesh and Kumaramangalam’s strong 
letter to the Prime Minister calling for the resignation of 
the members of the Working Committee for the failure of 
the collective leadership of the party, are all indications 
of rumblings below the surface. For the first time the 
Congress party went into an election without projecting 
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the Party President/Prime Minister as the star campaigner. 
Even though the General Secretary of the party, V.N. 
Gadgil, maintained that the Working Committee members 
‘were satisfied’ with the outcome of the elections (this 
was even before the Madhya Pradesh trends were 
avallable) the hat-trick of defeats in Uttar Pradesh, 
resulting in the total eclipse of the party must surely be a 
cause for alarm. A party that has consistently projected 
itself as the defender of India's secular identity taking a 
back seat in UP and permitting the Samajvadi Party/ 
Bahujan Samaj Party to take the initiative clearly 
demonstrates the ambivalent stand of the party. The 
euphoria over the victory In Himachal Pradesh has been 
overshadowed by the power struggle within the party for 
the leadership of the Legislature party. Even after the 
Congress High Command had selected the leader the 
process of electing the 'selected' leader got delayed as a 
group of dissident legislators decided to stay away from 
the meeting. In Madhya Pradesh the High Command 
had to bow to the pressure applied by the Arun Singh 
lobby that the leader of the Legislature party should be 
elected by the legislators. 

The BJP is trying to cover up the loss of face suffered 
in the elections by putting forward the argument that they 
have 'consolidated and extended' thelr support base. 
The party has sought to highlight its victory in Delhi and 
has claimed that Delhi was a 'mini India and reflected the 
mood of the nation’. While commenting on its share of 
the popular vote, the BJP leadership claims that in Uttar 
Pradesh its share of the popular vote had Infact 
Increased by two per cent, whereas in Himachal Pradesh 
the popular vote share had fallen by a mere one per 
cent. in the 1991 Assembly elections in Uttar Pradesh, 
the party had deliberately underplayed the fact that it 
secured just 31 per cent of the popular vote. On the 
other hand, it claimed to have received a mandate to 
build the temple on the ground that it had won a majority 
of the seats. An electlon slogan that was extremely 
popular and was successfully employed by the BJP in 
the earller elections was: 'You have tried the rest, give 
us & chance.' This time around, the party was unable to 
use this slogan save in,Delhi. In the course of the 
election campaign, the BJP leadership was emphatic in 
stating that the elections were a referendum on Ayodhya, 
the dismissal of the BJP State Governments and the 
performance (non-performance as they would prefer to 
call it) of the Narasimha Rao Govemment. Logically, the 
party would have to accept the election results as a 
verdict on these issues. 

Yet another factor of concern for the party would be 
the developments in Rajasthan. Earlier too, the Shekhawat 
Government was able to survive because of the support 
of a faction of the Janata Dal. This faction later merged 
into the Congress. This time too the party has depended 
upon independents to form the government, Many of the 
Independents are BJP rebels. These rebels refused to 
abide by party discipline and contested against party 
nominees. There is bound to be unhappiness among the 
party workers when these independents are given a 
‘special privileged status’, as the party desperately needs 


their support to survive. The fact that a significantly large 
number of these independents have been accommodated 
as Ministers bears testimony to this fact. 


+ 


THE party that has been delivered the most telling blow 
in the just concluded elections in the Janata Dal, which 
has been routed in practically all the States. Internal 
dissensions appear to have become the principal feature 
of this party, which is projecting itself as a third force in 
Indian politics. Even before the election campaign 
began, the credit for implementing the Mandal Commission 
Report was hijacked by the Congress party. The 
backward class/Dalit vote has been carried away, in 
Uttar Pradesh, by the Samajvadi Party/Bahujan Samaj 
Party. Interestingly, senior leaders of the Janata Dal are 
today taking credit for the victory of the Samajwadi 
Party/Bahujan Samaj Party in Uttar Pradesh, a clalm that 
is contested by the leaders of the victorious alliance. To 
prevent the BJP from coming to power in UP, the Janata 
Dal (and the Congress) had no choice, but to support the 
Samajvadi Party/Bahujan Samaj Party, even as the 
leaders of the victorious alliance (especially the BSP) 
continue (after the elections) to criticise and censure the 
Janata Dal and Congress leadership. 

It needs to be stressed that the November elections 
were limited to those States where the BJP Governments 
had been dismissed following the events of December 6. 
While the electoral verdict in Himachal Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh can be viewed as a vote against the 
policies, programmes and lacklustre performance of the 
former BJP Governments in these States, in Uttar 
Pradesh the Samajwadi Party/Bahujan Samaj Party 
succeeded in securing most of the Yadav/Dalit and 
Muslim votes. Uttar Pradesh also saw concerted efforts 
on the part of the non-BJP parties to highlight the lapses 
of the former BJP Government especially in the light of 
the demolition of the Babri Masjid at Ayodhya. In 
Rajasthan the contest was essentially between the 
Congress and the BJP, with both parties improving their 
electoral performance. The Congress entered the electoral 
contest in this State with a major handicap—as 
Rangarajan Kumaramangalam pointed out—because of 
the nepotism involved in the distribution of party tickets. 
The Delhi voter has, in the absence of any clear wave, 
invariably adopted an anti-establishment stand and this 
explains the BJP victory here. 

From a long-term perspective, the recent election 
results portray only one facet of the emerging political 
scene in the country. The complete. picture would 
emerge only when Assembly elections are held next year 


in the States where the Congress and the Janata Dal are . 


in power. While defending the performance of their own 
governments in these States, will these partles be able 
to give effective expression to thelr avowed aim of 
protecting the secular fabric of the society? The recently 
concluded elections were not a 'semi-final' election. They 
were just 'one more round' in the inconclusive battle of 
the ballot. n 
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Anniversary of the Black Cap 


LK. SHUKLA 





ecember 6,1992 marked the onset of the fascist 
D regimen installed by the Black Caps. The day was 

long in preparation—unhindered. its bloody 
inaugural entailed Gandhis assassination. After the 
ritual-sacrifice had been made, the medieval barbarians 
started brewing the witches' broth. The ruling class lent a 
helping hand, hoping it too might benefit from the 
revivalist gore. The fundamentalist quacks and witch 
doctors have had a fieid day ever since. Was it only a 
mosque in Ayodhya that was demolished by the pseudo- 
Hindu demolition squad? In fact the Black Cap had 
stretched itself: it had not only covered the whole nation 
but also muzzled it effectively. Cameras smashed and 
journalists beaten—these were constitutive elements of 
the fascist darkness enveloping India. 

There are a few points worth remembering: the 
Congress perfidy. Its pseudo-secular guise was ripped in 
shreds when it gaye cool six hours to the pseudo-Hindu 
brigands to rule the roost. And the alibis and excuses it 
later trotted out In self-defence exposed it stil! more. 
Even without appointing Black Caps as Ministers in the 
Central or State Government it had effectually decreed 
them to be its partners in misruling the country. 
Otherwise the criminals wouldn't have gone scot-free. 
Nor their thuggish outfits would have functioned with 
even greater ardour ever since. This was the home front. 


and admirers. Just as Hitler and Mussolini were financed 
by the Western banks and trading houses, the '1992 
Black Caps' started being treated (read groomed) as a 
government-in-the-waiting by the imperialist capitals. 
This is far more ominous than considered so far in the 
Indian press. Maybe the Indian press is an accessory—in 
allance with the imperial metropolises. The West was 
helping “freedom and democracy” as ever by having the 
Jews incinerated as it financed the devil duo. It blesses 
military dictatorships and gorillas in all parts of the worid 
militarily and morally. So that they rain tyranny and 
genocide on their people, but remain loyal overseers of 
the imperium’s interests. The Indian Black Caps have 
proved to the neo-Homans they would be thelr best allies 
as far as surrendering national sovereignty and economic 
self-reliance are concerned.  , 

The onslaught of the IMF-WB has disproportionately 
increased during this time. Because we have a Trojan 
Horse amidst us, beside other factors compelling 
lackeyism. This is a development we can hardly afford to 
ignore much longer. 

Therefore, for reclaiming the nation from the recidivists 
at home and abroad, for asserting our nationhood 
against the unholy combine of local and international 
mafia, for ensuring that India doesn’t become a banana 
republic or Brazil, let the people awake and seize the 


Internationally, the Black Caps had won adherents 


Timely Documents in the Current Context 
; NEW FROM THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FOR HOUSING RIGHTS (NCHR) 


1. DRAFT PEOPLE'S BILL OF HOUSING RIGHTS—A Proposed Constitutional Amendment to make adequate housing 
a Fundamental Right, and a detailed “Housing Rights Bill" to give that teeth. 

Released in July 1992 after a six year process of workshops, consultations and discussions in many parts of the country, at all 
levels from the village and basti to the national, and among many sections of society, the Housing Rights Bill attempts to give 
concrete form to the People's Bill of Housing Rights that was envisioned when the NCHR was set up in July-August 1986 It has 
been drafted by a Legal Working Group set up by the NCHR, with Justice V.H Knshna lyer as the Chairperson and Justice P.S. 
Poti as the Chief Draftsperson, and with members coming from many different backgrounds 

The document released is the first public draft, and is released towards generating a further round of all-india debate of this 
Important people's issue, especially in the current context, and towards critical examination of the draft before submission to 
Parliament as a PEOPLE'S BILL The first round of feedback to the NCHR is requested by the end of this year. 

26 pp, English, Rs 30/US $ 6 per copy, plus post and packaging. Subsidised version avallable to genuine individual activists, 
students, small non>funded organisations, etc. Other language versions, and popular booklets, under preparation. Write to enquire. 

2. Sapping Indla—SAPPING THE INDIAN PEOPLE: The Impact of the IMF Structural Adjustment Package on Housing 
and Living Conditions In India. 

A 64 page, heavily-illustrated booklet, full of tables. The NCHR lays out why and how housing and living conditions are being 
severely affected by the current economic policies-—and how this particular process is serving to severely sap the economic, social 
and political ife of local communities and of the country as a whole. And therefore why this aspect requires special attention 

Rs 15/ US $ 5, plus post and packaging. Subsidised version available, as above. Write to enquire. 


Available From: 
NCHR Campaign Secretariat, s 
Flat 117 Bldg no 8, Dr Baliga Nagar, Jasmine Mill Road, Mahim (East), 
" Bombay 400 017, India 
Also available from regional contact addresses-—write to enquire. 


reins before the Black Caps do. E 
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Face to Face with Nelson Mandela 


elson, this Is the lady l've 
BN] been speaking to you 

about—Shabana Azmi"—with 
an affectionate hand around my 
Shoulder, Professor Fatima Meer, 
Head of the institute for Black 
Research, introduces me to Nelson 
Mandela. 

| didn't realise he was so tall, is 
the first thought that comes to my 
mind, as | shake his extended hand 
respectfully. He stands erect, his 
grasp firm, the almost unlined face 
belying the 27 years he has spent In 
prison. | stand face to face with 
Nelson Mandela. For years his poster 
has adorned the walls of my home. 
His suffering is the suffering of the 
worlds dispossessed, his heroism 
reflects the indomitable spirit of 
humanity in pursuit of freedom, 
equality and justice. Through vocal 
protest, through mute and anguished 
agitation, through renewed exhorta- 
tion and through political negotiation, 
Nelson Mandela had brought an end 
to the evil called apartheid. 

And here | am, invited by the 
Indian community in Cape Town, to 
present "The newsmaker of the 
year" award to him. What an honour! 
He pulls out my chair and seats me 
next to him. | am amazed at the 
ease with which we slip into 
conversation. 

| tell him that for some strange 
reason, the enormity of what 
apartheid actually means in terms of 
day-to-day existence, seems to have 
escaped the world. |, for instance, 
know that the Group Segregations 
Act which determined separate areas 
of mobility for the Blacks and Whites 
was done away with only three 
years ago. And yet, it was only 
when my hosts pointed out this 
morning that three years ago, | 
would not have been allowed to 
enter the hotel | was now living in, 
that the horror of it hit me for the 
first time. 

It is only when | drive to the 
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shanty towns that | confront reality. 
Poverty is hidden away in the back 
of beyond in Cape Town, unlike 
Bombay, where people sleep on the 
pavements in front of high-rise 
bulldings, causing at least a twinge 
of conscience in the sensitive at 
being part of the system that creates 
this huge disparity. In Cape Town, 
on the other hand, unless one makes 
a special effort, one could easily 
escape the grim poverty that stalks 
the settlements of the Blacks—it is 
like walking into Dharavi. Garbage 
heaps, choked drainage pipes— 
evidence in plenty that nobody cares 
about what happens to the people 
that live here. And yet life goes on. 
A group of children, tentative and 
shy, look at me with curiosity. | 
extend a hand and they come Joyfully 
rushing towards me as soon as they 
realise | haven't come to stare at 
them like monkeys in a zoo. 

| ask a group of women about 
their feelings for Nelson Mandela. 
"Nelson Mandela is my father!" 
screams one; "Nelson Mandela is 
Jesus Christ,” echoes, another; 
"Nelson Mandela will make 
everything okay," cries a third. "Have 
you ever seen him?” | ask. "No, but 
that doesn't matter, he is here in our 
hearts. We know he wil change 
everything." 

| am overwhelmed. Such great 
expectations—how are they going to 
be fulfilled? It’s almost as though 
people expect to cast their votes on 
April 27, 1994 and life to change on 
April 28. | discover change for the 
woman in the slums means employ- 
ment, housing, education. She does 
not seek retribution or revenge. "No, 
we don't wish to throw out the 
Whites. We want all of us to. live 
together—our children should have 
the same rights as their children." 
Such generosity from a person 
whose life-time has been spent in 
the regime of apartheid and injustice! 
The poorest of the poor are always 


the most willlng to accommodate. 
They are so busy trying to earn a 
living that they have no time for 
hatred and revenge. 

Over dinner, | tell Mandela about 
my visit to the shanty towns and ask 
him if he feels overwhelmed by the 
expectations people have of him. He 
says he feels deeply bonded to all 
those who have reposed their faith 
in the relentless struggle against 
one of the most brutal and inhuman 
political systems of our time. The 
ANC is convinced that April 1994 will 
usher in a period of positive and 
basic changes. 


* 


SOUTH AFRICA today is brimming 
with excitement and tension. 
Everybody is concerned with his 
share in the new scheme of things. 
Indians, by and large, have thrown 
their weight behind the ANC but are 
apprehensive about what change 
will eventually mean for them. They 
have learnt from the frightening 
events of Uganda and want Mandela 
to reassure them. 

He does—clearly and empha- 
tically. In an emotional speech after 
accepting the award, he says the 
ANC does not believe in retribution 
and revenge. South Africa .elongs 
to all—Blacks, Whites and Coloureds 
—but there must be proportional 
representation. He assures the crowd 
(a mixed group of Indians, Whites 
and Coloureds) that all personal 
laws will be protected. He talks 
about the need for land reforms, 
availability of education and employ- 
ment for all. Standard stuff meted 
out by standard politicians. But his 
words have a ring of truth because 
he carries his history with him. His . 
struggle is not just his own: it is the 
struggle of all those who have 
devoted their lives to the pursurt of 
human rights, equality and 
justice—Martin Luther King Jr in a 
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country far away, Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi in our own 
homeland. 

The world is looking at South 
Africa. The resuit of the election on 
April 27, 1994 is a foregone 
conclusion—the ANC is bound to 
win. But what then? The newly 
elected government will be faced 


with a gigantic task. The economy is ' 


depleted. Trade transactions will 
depend on politica! stability. Can 
that stability be achieved? The 
extremists—both White and Black— 
are waliting for their pound of flesh. 
Both accuse their respective parties 
of selling out. The Nationalist Party 


wants one person to cast two votes— 
one for the state and another for the 
Centre. The ANC swears it will fight 
tooth and nall to ensure one person 
will cast only one vote. Buthulezy, 
the Zulu chief, threatens to boycott 
the elections altogether. The extreme 
Right wants a separate homeland. 
South Africa inalienably also belongs 
to them. Twentyone per cent Is a 
pretty formidable force. Will the ANC 
manage to make a transition from a 
Christian state to a secular one? 
And what of land reforms? What 
about those threatening to forcibly 
occupy homes that have all along 
belonged to the Whites? Will sanity 


and better counsel prevail? 

| look at Nelson Mandela as he 
gréets the thronging crowds. He 
makes time for everybody—with 
grace and with confidence. After a 
while his security officers request 
the crowds to let Mandela have his 
dinner in peace. He turns to me. He 
takes a dish from the waiter and 
insists on serving me with his own 


- hands, in spite of my protests. With 


a naughty smile he asks: "If | give 
you my piece of chicken, will you 
give me your samosa? | love 
samosasl"  . Ww 


(Courtesy: The Times of india) 





Post-Election Situation and Indian CPs 


SHARAD PATIL 


y article "Struggle for a New Line", published in 
Mainstream fifteen years ago (May 27, 1978), 
concluded as follows: 
If the struggle for a truly Indian democratic revolution can 
be waged only by combining class and caste struggles, 
then the greatest opponent of such a struggle Is bound to 
be the JS-RSS. Can dictatorship come from the Congress- . 
I? First, the Congress-| is too much nven with power 
dissensions, and it has no volunteer force worth the namo. 
indiras appeal is limited to the religious, caste and tribal 
minorities. 
There can be a dictatorship of only tha majority communities, 
or rather the dictatorship of the establishment in their 
names. The most organised and cohesive party of the 
majority communities Is the JS, and it has at its behest the 
biggest and the most fanatically organised RSS The ~ 
Congress-! at the most can create a state of anarchy and 
supply a pretext for the establishment to impose dictatorship 
under the leadership of the JS-RSS combine supported by 
Big Business houses. l 
| was the Secretary of the Dhule District Committee of 
the CPI-M at that time. For this and a similar article in 
the Marathi weekly, Manus (April 15, 1978), | was served 
a show cause notice (June 30, 1978) by S.Y. Kolhatkar, 
the State Secretary of the Maharashtra unit of the CPI- 
M. My unit resigned from the CPI-M on July 23, 1978. 
Right on its heels broke out the anti-Dalit riots in 
Marathwada on the Issue of changing the name of the 
Marathwada University after Dr Babasaheb Ambedkar, 
thus vindicating my warning. | established the 
Satyashodhak Communist Party on October 15, 1978 


The author is the founder of Satyashodhak Marxbadi 
in Dhule, Maharashtra. 


based on the new philosophy of Marxism-Phuley- 
Ambedkarism. 

| warned about the Babri mosque holocaust in the 
Sixteenth Vishamata Nirmulan Parishad held in Pimpalner, 
Dhule district, on October 30-31, 1992. | put forward the 
formula for the solution of the Ayodhya tangle in my 
articles, “Rama and Krishna Back BJP who Back the 
Non-Brahmanicals” (Clarity, February 28, 1993), “Antl- 
Communal Front and !ts Methodology" (Mainstream, 
May 22, 1993). My last article in Mainstream (October 
16, 1993) entitled “Sahmat and Brahminical 


Communalism” not only relterated the warning, but 


predicted the outcome of the five State Assembly 
elections. 


Post-election Scenario 

The BJP did not win absolute majority in any of the 
States, except Delhi, and to that extent the prediction 
went wrong. But what it has lost are the alliance votes, 
while, except in HP, it has by and large preserved its 
expanded support base. Surprisingly, it is the most 
elastic party and prepared to learn from its mistakes, 
qualities that should belong to the CPs. /t inherits the 
hoary Brahminical tradition which, realising the strong 
points of its enemies, adopted the strong points and 
Brahmanised its enemies. And being the premier party of 
the caste system, it realises more than any other party 
that the problem of the caste system has moved to the 
top of the agenda. It is still assumed that it has grown 
only by capitalising on the rellglosity of the Hindu 
masses. It is expanding its grassroot bases even among 
the STs and SCs, the greatest victims of the caste 
system. It boasts that its State leadership is drawn from 
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the OBC while that of the Left parties is still high caste. 
From violent opposition to the implementation of the 
Mandal Report it has switched over to it$ support, and 
justifies its demand for economic criteria by pointing out 
that even the CPs demand it. Many BJP and RSS 
families have adopted SC and ST children. It is not 
behind any other party In inter-caste and inter-religious 
marriages. The RSS has established Samarasta Manch 
which equates Hedgewar with Ambedkar. Its Vanavasi 
Kalyan Ashrams and their network of health centres and 
educational Institutlons are making Increasing headway 
in the adivasi areas. The Shiv Sena has not grown and 
expanded not only through its violent agitation against 
the South indians and Muslims, but also by solving the 
day-to-day grievances of the common people. The BJP 
and its front organisations are bound to lay greater 
stress on constructive mass work in the future. 

This was the first election which was fought openly on 
caste and community basis. In the absence of any 
Statewide and natlonwide rural class struggles by the 
Left in the post-independence period, caste-based parties 
and organisations and their leaders have corne to the 
fore. Indrajit Gupta, the General Secretary of the CPI, 
had alleged on the eve of the recent elections that the 
big business houses like the Ambanis and Dalmlas were 
liberally financing Mulayam Singh Yadav and Kanshi 
Ram (/ndian Express, October 26, 1993). Mulayam 
Singh and Kanshi Ram are unity of opposites as far as 
thelr castes are concerned, and during their joint rule of 
UP caste conflicts will intensify and spread all over the 
. cow belt. Both are anti-Communists and hence they will 
not be able to orient the conflicts towards caste-class 
struggles. 

The card that the BJP and Its front organisations will 
play now is Krishna. There is absolutely no dispute on 
the existence of the Krishna temple at Mathura that was 
demolished by Aurangzeb in January 1670 and a 
mosque was built in its place. The cowherd Krishna was 
the godhead of equality even for Kabir. The Yadav caste 
of Mulayam Singh and Laloo Prasad claims descent from 
the Yadav Krishna. The Krishna offensive of the BUP and 
its front organisations will grow from strength to strength 
if it is met with his counter-glorification as was done in 
the case of Ram, and will result In a national disaster far 
greater than the December 6, 1992 one. The Krishna 
offensive will have to be countered on the one hand by 
positive non-Brahmanical enlightenment on the historical 
Krishna on the one hand, and building up Buddha as the 
national counter-hero by unleashing a popular movement 
for liberating the Buddha temple in Bodhgaya from the 
hands of the Hindu mahants on the other. 


Stagnation of the Left 

The lodestar of the socialist camp has crumbled in 
- Europe and the surviving socialist states are unable to 
answer the questions raised by the debacle and project a 
convincing socialist alternative. As the Indian CPs fight 
Brahmanical communalism with Brahmanical secularism, 
they counter dogmatic Marxism-Leninism with 


Brahmanised Marxism-Leninism. As a result even the 


Stalinist CPI-M is not impervious to caste contradiction. 
Nirpen Chakravartty could no more prevent Dashrath 
Deb, an adivasi, from becoming the Chief Minister of 
Tripura. Though Buddhadeb Bhattacharya's clash with 
Jyoti Basu appears to be one between two elite leaders 
of the West Bengal CPI-M, it is a premonition of 
intensifying caste contradictions within the State unit. 
The struggle between Achyuthanandan and Nayanar for 
the post of the State Secretary of the Kerala CPI-M, 
which had to be decided by voting, was the first open 
outbreak of caste contradictions within the State unit. 
Advocate K.R. Gowri, an Ezhava, the Revenue Minister 
in Namboodirpad's Ministry of 1957 and a Cabinet 
Minister In subsequent LDF Ministries, was prevented 
from becoming the Chief Minister by the Nayar Nayanar 
backed by the Brahmana Namboodiripad. It should be 
noted that even the Congress made an Ezhava the Chief 
Minister but not the party of the Indian proletariat. Now 
the whole State Committee is hounding Gowriamma! 
Here gender contradiction is added to caste contradiction. 
It may be questioned as to how even a victim of 
Gowriamma's stature and calibre is not able to fight back 
the CPI-M leadership's Brahmanism? It is because 
internal party struggle is an art and science even on 
class methodological line, and non-Brahman victims are 
still not acquainted with the positive non-Brahman 
methodology. Even though | had created this 
methodology, the Maharashtra State Committee of the 
CPi-M could damn me as a casteist in its order of 
expulsion published in Jivanmarg (September 16, 1978). 

| repeatedly urged the CPI-M leadership to start a 
nationwide struggle of adivasi women on the demand for 
applying the laws based on Ambedkar's Hindu Code Bill 
as the adivasis are still governed by patriarchal customary 
laws. But even the leader of the adivasis, Godavari 
Parulakar, and the Shramik Mahila Sangh leader, Ahilya 
Ranganekar opposed the demand. Kanak Mukherjee, 
the Vice-President of the CPI-M led All India Democratic 
Women's Association, in her booklet, Women's 
Emancipation Movement in india: A Marxist View, does 
not mention the names of Jotiba Phuley and Savitribai 
Phuley, while she meticulously lists the names of all high 
caste social reformers. How can such a Brahmanical 
leadership of the Left-led women's organisations conduct 
struggles of Shudra and SC and ST women? 

The stagnation of class struggles in India is inseparably 
connected with the refusal of the Left to conduct or 
participate in anti-caste struggles. The theoretical reason 
implicit in this refusal was disclosed by Nalini Pandit, an 
independent Marxist scholar, in her review of Gail 
Omvedt's book on the non-Brahman movement in 
Maharashtra in the Economic and Political Weekly (June 
5, 1976). She affirmed therein that all struggles except 
class struggles are communal and hence reactionary. 
The ideological basis of this theoretical formulation is 
wel-known: caste belongs to the superstructure of the 
Indian social edifice, for only class can constitute the 
base of any social edifice. | rebutted the formulation in 
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my re-review "Dialectics of Caste and Class Struggles" 
Published by EPW as late as February 1979 and that too 
with unauthorised modifications. It should be noted that 
Jacob Eapen, the then Editor of Social Scientist, had 
requested me to review Omvedt's book by his letter 
dated July 14, 1976, and when | sent the review 
Namboodiripad rejected it by his letter to me on 
December 23, 1976. My struggle with the Brahmanism of 
the CPI-M leadership started with this review. Several 
Left scholars admit that the re-review forms e milestone 
in the ongoing caste-class debate. 

The stagnation in class struggle has led to the 
emergence of peasant leaders like Mahendra Singh 
Tikait, Nanjundaswamy and Sharad Joshi. Though Joshi 
is adamantly against any anti-caste struggle, he has 
espoused Vedanta economics as against the Brahmanical 
economics of the Veda proper in his recent article in the 
Marathi daily, Lokmat (November 4, 1993)! It can be 
seen from this how even bourgeois Western economism 
deteriorates into Brahmanism. 

Dev Nathan has shown In his unique paper “Structure 
of Indian Working Class” (EPW, May 2, 1987) how the 
Indian industrial proletariat is an inseparable part of the 
caste-class society, while Madhu: Shetye, the well-known 
CP! journalist, has pinpointed in several of his articles 
the far-reaching changes that have taken place in the 
Indian organised working class due to the technological 
revolution. If the structure of the Indian working class led 
to its split on class and caste-community lines, the 
changes in its composition have opened its mind to 
Brahmanism and ranks to the BMS. The Left trade unlon 
movement is still not prepared to pay proper attention to 
these phenomena. 

The CPs cannot break their stagnation unless they 


overcome this ideological impasse. 


Tasks facing Party Congresses 

The Party Congresses of the indian CPs that were 
held after the fall of socialism in Europe have not been 
able to give positive answers to the crucial problems 
ralsed by this debacle. They still are not prepared to 
realise that most of the crucial problems can be solved 
only by an objective study of the pre-class (varna and 
fat) society of india. That is why many of the Western 
Marxist scholars have been studylng caste. The only 
reason why they have not been able to attain a 
breakthrough is that they are unable to shake off the 
hold of the unilinear class methodology of historical 
materialism. Great Marxist scholars like Kosambi and 
Chattopadhyaya, because of their hlgh caste and non- 
activist identity, did not feel the need to make the 
decisive breakthrough. As a result the Indian CPs have 
no Indian historical materialism with which to train their 
cadres. Their leaderships' Brahmanical prejudices against 
me comes in the way of availing of the Indian, or rather 
multilinear, historical materlalism, aesthetics and their 
philosophy of Marxism-Phuley-Ambedkarism feni 
by me. 

In order to understand the crux of the present political 
situation, it must be realised that it is the crisis of the 
caste system that has transformed the crises of Indian 
soclety into a general crisis. It is high time that the CPs 
heed the call that S.G. Sardesal gave in his booklet to 
hammer out a minimum programme of caste-abolishing 
democratic revolution and to precede and accompany it 
with its characteristic enlightenment. 

These are the main tasks that the impending fae 
Congresses of the Indian CPs face. 





ARVIND DAS : Capitulation, Indian Style 
(Continued from page 9) 


phase Indian negotiatiors did not blink? . 

The negotiating position of India, and the developing 
countries In general, weakened considerably when the 
Indian political establlshment decided to break ranks with 
the Third World. The other important members of the 
Group of 77, notably Brazil, too then decided to make a 
separate peace and it did so through procrastination 
which is one of the ^weapons of the weak". As required 
by the US, it introduced legislation to amend its 
Intellectual Property regime in its legislature but has not 
yet passed it. 

In India’s more open democracy, this device may not 
have worked. As it was we witnessed a discontinuity 
between the actual negotiations and the political will. 
There were more discontinulties between the executive 
and Parliament, between Parliament and lobbyists and 
b^tween lobbyists and the nation. While each set was 
certainly operating on the basis of different levels of 
information, ranging from the voluminous agreements 


and international case laws to visceral slogans, this was 
neither unnatural nor unexpected. In a functional 
democracy, it is these differences which often act as 
circuit-breakers and prevent the preponderance of opinion 
of one or the other interested party. 

However, the problem now arises in marrying such 
democractic processes to republican urges of the people 
who constitute both nationhood and the republic. The 
French have found one way by trading agriculture for 
culture. The Japanese have practised another method of 
globalising without loss of nationality. The Chinese are 
trying another mode of their so-called “socialist” state 
dealing with the international market. And, it has been 
demonstrated, as Calvin Coolidge said a long time ago, 
that “the business of America is business”. 

What is the impact of this in the context of the Indian 
state-nation? The state In our case has been seen as the 
fence that protects the crop of nationhood and determines 
the extent of the field. Now that the fence has started 
eating up the crop, the concept of state-nation—which 
has supplanted the earlier "nation-state"—needs serlous 
rethinking. Bl 

(Courtesy: The Times of India) 
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Needed: Serious Debate 
Without Insinuations 


friend drew my attention to the October 23, 1993 

issue of Mainstream (Vol. XXXI, No. 50) which 

carried a reproduction of my article, "Towards a 
New Philosophy", first published in The Times of India 
(July 9, 1993) alongwith a strongly-worded attack on it, 
entitled "A Critique of the ‘New Phllosophy' " by R.M. 
Jambhekar. The editor remarked in a brief introduction 
that Jambhekar's article was initially sent to The Times of 
India but was not published by it. In this connection, | 
may add that The Times of India did not also publish my 
reply to K.M. Shrimall's criticism of my article which 
appeared in its issue of July 28, 1993. 

| hope you will extend me the courtesy of a reply to 
Jambhekar's "Critique". it will also serve, incidentally, as 
a reply to Shrimall who appears to be on the same 
ideological wavelength as Jambhekar. ! shall, in my 
reply, confine myself to the main points made by 
Jambhekar and | shall ignore parts which are irrelevant 
such as his tirade against the way Nehru's successors 
have run the country. 

Jambhekar thinks that | am a sworn enemy of the 
Indian Constitution, and he comes to this conclusion on 
the basis of reading into a few sentences of mine, 
meanings which they were never intended to have. Fór 
instance, he chooses to interpret , my  statement— 
"Sustalnable development needs to be underpinned by a 
proper Weéltanschauung (world-view) and that cannot be 
secular humanism. It has to come from a religious world- 
view"—as crying out: "Clearly and from the housetops... 
to our national leaders calling upon them to scrap all the 
clauses in our Constitution that spell secular humanism." 
(emphasis mine) 

He continues: 

In other words, Srinivas ts calling upon our national leaders 

to bulld a theocratic state based on faith in ‘God as the 

creator, saviour and sustainer of human societies’. It hardly 

needs to be pointed out that this is a frontal attack on our 

secular Constitution in the name of a new philosophy and a 

renewal of faith in God as the creator and saviour. 

(emphasis mine) 

The misinterpretation is so egregious that | wonder 
what led Jambhekar to twist my words to derive the 
meaning he wants to. 

Jambhekar accuses me of asking for the "scrapping 
all the clauses in our Constitution" and making a "frontal 
attack” on it. According to him, | "reject" Article 25 of the 
Constitution. All these | do when | state: 

The idea of human free will is there in all religions and it 

provides the basis for Individual liberty without which there 

can be no true democracy. 

According to Jambhekar: 

Article 25 grants freedom of conscience to every citizen 

and this Includes the liberty not to believe in Srinivas' 


neutral (sic) God as also the liberty to challenge the 

potency of his ‘new philosophy’ to pull India out of the 

‘grave and multrfaceted crisis’. 

After coming to that totally unwarranted canciusion, 
he further accuses me of believing that 

true democracy can flower only by throtling freedom of 

conscience 7o come to the point this again is an 

unabashed attack on our secular Constitution. (emphasis 
mine) 

One would think that the charges Jambhekar has 
conjured up in his over-heated mind against me were 
enough. But not so Jambhekar: overkill comes naturally 
to him. He sees a direct conflict between the idea of free 
will which, | think, exists in all religions, and the "freedom 
of conscience” which is guaranteed by Article 25 of the 
Constitution. To, my mind, the two do not appear 
conflicting but mutually supportive. According to the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary (1992, p.408), free will means 
"the power of acting without the constraint of necessity 
or fate, the ability to act at one's own discretion—' did it 
of my own free will’ ". By no stretch of logic can this be 
regarded as hostile to "freedom of conscience". in fact, 
to my mind "free will’ encompasses "freedom of 
conscience”. 


* 


WHAT Jambhekar wants Is the right of non-believers to 
be protected. This right, in my opinion, is a fundamental 
one, and it ought to be protected in any democratic 
state. In this connection, | would like to make the point 
that the United Kingdom is a "Christian" country and its 
head still carries the title of "Defender of Faith". And the 
UK has protected the right of freedom of conscience and 
opinon far more effectively than most other countries of 
the world. Among the thousands who sought its refuge 
were Prince Peter Kropotkin, Karl Marx and Sigmund 
Freud. On the other hand, it was the secular USSR 
which suppressed dissent most ruthlessly during the 
seventy years of its existence. Even Jambhekar cannot 
sweep this under the carpet. ; 

|! take the most serious objection to yet another 
charge made by Jambhekar he warns me against 
"treading a dangerous path by paying the ideological 
apologist for the Sangh Parivar’. And he obviously 
approves of his fellow secular humanist, K.M. Shrimali's 
statement that "It (my article) tends to be an apology for 
Hindutva". 

This totally unjustified charge contains, in my opinion, 
two elements which are subversive of democracy: one, 
the suppression of dissent (and that by those who swear 
by Article 25 and “freedom of conscience"), and secondly, 
it represents an attempt to tar my reputation by making 
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me out to be an apologist for Hindutva. 

| would like to conclude by stating briefly why | wrote 
the article which has offended Jambhekar, Shrimali and 
perhaps many others. The Country is in a most frightful 
mess and the mess is getting worse instead of getting 
better. Corruption and anarchy stalk the land, both the 
political system and process are beginning to lose 
credibility, and people are even doubting our ability to 
govern ourselves, Indeed the crisis is so grave that we 
have to ask with the utmost seriousness how to get out 
of the mess we are in. This calls for a serlous debate of 
the issues involved without denouncing the motives of 
those who ask fundamental questions. Calling names 


and stifling dissent Is not the answer. Those who value 
"freedom of conscience" should learn to listen and cease 
playing the role of Dr Pangloss. 

| shall conclude by mentioning a cartoon which | saw : 
some years ago in a Western paper. The teacher 
marches into the classroom to find all the boys standing 
in a huddle and pointing, in a shocked manner, to one of 
them standing apart and accusing him of using a "dirty" 
word. The word on the blackboard was "peace". In the 
oplnion of India's secularists today the word "God" is 
even dirtier. K.M. Shrimali wanted God to be "banished" 
from the country. Even Canute would have laughed at 
him. 


Bangalore M.N. Srinivas 





SUMAN SAHA! : Dunkel Draft 
(Continued from page 8) 


sale cannot by any stretch of Imagination be called 
"traditional exchange". Will the farmer be barred from 
selling seed on this scale? Does the Commerce Minister's 
sui generis system mean that farmers will be deprived of 
this very significant source of income? 

Apart from providing an additional source of income, 
there are several other reasons why seed production 
must remain In the hands of the farming community. It is 
now widely acknowledged that for agriculture to be 
sustainable and be able to meet the sharply increased 
demand for food, the emphasis will have to shift from a 
few successful varieties to several location-specific 
varleties of crop plants. 

This is only possible in a decentralised system where 
farmers continue to be the producers of seed in their 
respective areas on as large a scale as possible. If our 
system of Intellectual Property protection does not 
Include the farmers' rights to sell seed, this decentralised 
model cannot be actualised. r 


‘ * 


IT is dangerous at such a time to adopt an ostrich-like 
posture and pretend that the farmers' rights will get 
defended as a matter of right. We will have to defend 
these rights resolutely. It needs to be remembered that it 
is the same multinationals who are changing the face of 
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international IPRs that have set up shop in India. It is 
these corporate interests that sit on the trade commissions 
of their respective countries and influence the demands 
in GATT. India will have to be vigilant and skilful in order 
to extract a good deal for its farmers. The government 
unfortunately has given no Indication that it is either 
willlng or able to do this. 

The government had actually decided to accept the 
Draft when it first came. In order to justify its capitulation, 
various organs of the government have been saying 
since 1991 that India Is Isolated on the issue of IPRs on 
life forms, that there is no support for opposing it, that 
everyone else has already accepted it, so we must too. 
This has been going on for two years without the 
govemment taking one single step to end its alleged 
Isolation. 

The fact is that the opposition of the South to 
privatisation of genetic resources is supported by all 
kinds of groups in the industriallsed countries, like 
academics and students, environmentalists, lawyers, 
voluntary organisations, politicians and political activists. 
The entire Green movement including all the Green 
partles vehemently oppose patents on life. Large sections 
of the Social Democrats and even Conservatives have 
expressed reservations about the patenting of genes and 
life forms. Regrettably, the Indian Government has done 
nothing to build support amongst these groups. 

The economic, social and legal fall-out of accepting 
the Dunkel Draft as it is, can be fearsome. India is an 
agricultural economy, it cannot allow foreign control in 
this sector. This has become a serious threat given that 
foreign companies could end up controlling seed 
production via patents. 

In the time remaining till the ministerial ratification in 
April, the government Is urged to negotiate for as many 
safeguards as It can get. [t should submit its proposals 
for an alternative sui generis system of Intellectual 
Property protection and go all out to get it accepted. In 
the event of this effort not belng successful, India must 
quite simply get out of GATT. The government needs to 
understand that its fait accompli on the Dunkel Draft has 
not been accepted by the Draft's opponents. If it persists 
in moving against the will of the people, it must be 
prepared for the backlash that this will inevitably bring 
about. a 
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Social Security: A Lucid Exposition 


P.L. KAUL 


ocial Security programmes the world over, in 
whatever form they exist, have a common 
objective: to uphold the human dignity of fellow 
beings in times of economic hardships and physical 
distress. The quality of service, the quantum of 
benefits and demographic or geographical coverage 
under such programmes may differ from country to 
country depending on its socio-economic status in 
terms of GNDP, rate of literacy, degree of 
involvement of the respective governments and the 
level of public participation in weifare activities. 

Conceptual breakthroughs, enactments of laws 
and legislations, money and manpower, besides 
need-based infrastructural facilities remain the 
assential ingredients for the implementation of any 
scheme evolved to provide social protection to the 
worker class and for ensuring a smooth and straight 
flow of benefits to its target public. But the fact 
remains that the ultimate success of any such 
scheme would largely depend upon 
purposive and productive public 
cooperation. The very concept of 
social security being helping each 
other in times of need, through 
regulated pooling of resources, 
particularly the generation of funds, 
the awareness among the public 
has to be of a perfect order, the understanding has 
to be appreciative and the effort has to be 
voluntary. 

Social awakening is a prerequisite for a social 
change for the better, more so in the field of social 
security that continues to suffer from ignominy in 
the underdeveloped countries. The expected 
contributors, including the beneficiaries and coverable 
population under any social security scheme, 
generally tend to underestimate the requirement 
either out of economic compulsions or as a deliberate 
measure to avoid pooling into a mutual benefit fund. 
In such a situation and scenario, it is the poorer 
segment of society that Is left high and dry in 
contingencies such as, death, disease or physical 
disablement. It is, therefore, imperative that all 
public prejudices and misunderstandings about 
such programmes are removed in right eamest 
through proper education and motivation of the 
public in general. So far in most parts of the world, 
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particularly in Africa, South-East Asia and the 
Middle East countrles, social security remains the 
least talked about or written about subject. 

In the context of the prevailing disarray, ignorance 
and communication gap that have been Impeding 
the growth of social security programmes in some 
countries, one cannot but appreciate the effort put 
in by L. Venkatachalam in bringing out the book, 
Golden Gate to Social Security. In this book, the 
author has made a concerted effort at highlighting 
the need of social security to the workforce the 
world over without confining himself to any particular 
segment such as the organised sector. The book 
gives an insight into a possible evolution of social 
security system and its subsequent adoption by a 
multitude of natlons across the world. The author 
has done well by making comparative studies of 45 
social security programmes in sixteen countries, 
from Japan in the East to UK in the West thereby 
giving an inkling into their per- 
formance in terms of coverage and 
benefits available In cash and kind. 
The book also touches some ticklish 
issues concerning limitations in 
coverage and expansion, extension 
of the benefits to rural population 
and the self-employed, etc. 

The main object of the publication Is to build up 
public opinion in favour of social security 
programmes ín: the face of selfishness, ignorance 
and misinformation, and the author has cone a 
good job in achieving this end through a simple and 
direct dialogue. Such publications, rather than the 
one's written about enforcement of Labour laws are 
a welcome change for the better. No law can be 
enforced in totality unless the people upon whom it 
is enforced have the fundamental knowledge of the 
subject. The book could be an asset for research 
scholars, socla! security administrators, trade union 
activists and social scientists. 

About the author, it should suffice to say that 
with his three decades of functional experience in 
social security administration and hls exposure to 
international developments in this field, as a 
functionary in the International Social Security 
Association, he carries enough credibility to author 
an authentic book on social security. E 
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Can you look to Technology transfer took a new direction when ABB India exported an 
India as a source of indigenous circuit breaker innovation back to Europe 8000 employees 
new technology f in 16 marketing offices and 10 manufactunng units, with extensive R&D 


facilities, place ABB at the leading edge of achievement 

And look at ABB India's exports Sophisticated powerline carrier communications to 

Australia Low cost erection and engem services to Sn Lanka. Software exports to ` 

Sweden. Breaker Drives to Sweden, Switzerland and USA. As a leader in electrical 

engineering for the generation, transmission and distribution of power, and industry and 
transportation ABB is committed to industrial ecological efficiency worldwide. ABB  : 
transfers its know-how across borders with ease Yet in each country, the ABB local 
operation is decentralized and flexible Which means that we are close at hand to help 


3 “Yes, VOU can. our customers reply swiftly and surely to technological challenges which stretch the limits 
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of the possible Like creating a new technology source within one of the world's most 


ancient cultures, India \ 
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' Asea Brown Boveri Ltd., 15-16 Qutab Institutional Area, New Delhi-110 067. ABB 
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De-Europeanised Marxism of Mao Zedong 


SAMIT KAR 


On the occassion of Mao Zedongs birth centenary which falls on December 28, 1993 we are carrying the 


following article. 


t Is perhaps a bit interesting to see that many 

Communist groups in India have started 

contemplating to celebrate the 100th birth 
anniversary of Mao Zedong which falls on December 
26 this year. Mao was bom in Shaoshan in the Hunan 
province of South Central China on this day in 1893. 
He has provided a classic example of applying 
Marxism by taking into consideration the specific 
spatio-temporal dimensions of China, yet adhering to 
the basic tenets of Marxism. 

The undivided Communist Party of Indla (CPI) and 
the Communist Party of China (CPC) started functioning 
from the early 1920s. But it was mainly because of 
Mao’ astute leadership and his Judiclous mix of theory 
and practice that the revolutionary transition from a 
semi-colonial, semi-feudal formation to socialism has 
been possible in China. Marxism in its traditional form 
has highlighted the leading role of the working class In 
the revolutionary struggle and has examined the 
psychs of the peasantry in somewhat pejorative 
connotations. Marx has even said that the peasantry Is 
like potatoes in a sack, who are nothing better than 
village idiots and whose narrow interests are tied with 
the land. He perceived that the peasantry does not 
have any revolutionary potential, whose primary interest 
rotates around the possession over the land, whatever 
the quantum may be. 

it was Mao who proved the efficacy of the concept 
of peasant communism and made Marxism ' de- 
Europeanised. He emphasised the theory of the 
establishment of a rural revolutionary base and the 
encirclement of the cities from the countryside. in 
China the peasants constituted the main force of the 
national democratic revolution against the imperlallsts 
and their running dogs. Mao asserted that the 
countryside alone can provide the revolutionary base 
from which the revolutionaries can go forward to final 
victory. It is widely held that he Is one of the greatest 
manipulators of large masses of human beings in 
recent times, and the ideology he used for the purpose 
of putting China on the road of. socialism Is significant 
by dint of its effectiveness not only In China but in 
other parts of the Third World as well. 

Communism in China was a continuation of the 
revolutionary events that began with the overthrow of 
the Empire in 1912 and the outcome of developments 


The author teaches Sociology in Presidency College, 
Cakutta. 
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going back several decades, particularly the Taiping 
rebellion of 1850-64. Mao was the main architect of 
the second phase of the revolution which, as In the 
Soviet Union, did not originate under communist 
auspices, but what Lenin would have called bourgeois 
democratic ones: the sharing out of the large estates 
to the peasants, the liberation of China from foreign 
imperialists and the abolition of the peasant institution. 

In spite of the fact that Mao has been successful 
enough In providing a new variety of Marxism, which 
was the "ideal " for China, his role Is not often 
highlighted by his followers. Among the Indian 
Communists, there are lots of controversy about 
whether Mao should be called a leader of national 
stature or of intemational reckoning. The CPC was 
also quite hesitant to forgive Mao's “blunders during 
the sixties and early seventies” when certain stages of 
the cultural revolution were clearly out of control. 
Various factions and groups emerged from the ranks 
of the Red Guard, each with its own fallible 
Interpretation of Mao; there was also the emergence of 
the Gang of Four which held its sway over the Chinese 
army and the bureaucracy obviously under the 
patronage of Chairman Mao. ` 

School children in China had at one time recited 
that Chalrman Mao was dearer to them than their 
fathers or mothers. During the late sixties it was 
alleged that roving army medical teams were able, by 
thinking and applying the Chalrman’s thought, to raise 
the dead. But after Mao’s death In September 1976, 
he was denounced even by those who were his 
comrade-in-arms, though of late he has been 
rehabilitated within the CPC circle. 

The strong anti-Mao temper withing the CPC 
subsequently subsided and the political report to the 
Fourteenth Congress of the Communist Party of 
China—placed by the General Secretary, Jiang Zemin, 


before the delegates on October 12 last year—said: 


In the history of our Party, the first generation of central 
leadership, with Mao Zedong at the core, led the whole 
Party and the people of all natonalites first in the long, 
triumphant struggie to make the new democratic revolution 
and then in the effort to establish the basic system of 
socialism and to liberate and develop the productive forces. 
The semi-colonial and semi-feudal China of the past, which 
for over a hundred years had suffered from foreign 
aggression abd bullying, was tumed into a new and 
Independent socialist China in which the people were the 
masters. This revolution, the greatest China had ever seen, 
ushered in a new era in the history of our country. 
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Before this, the Eleventh Central Committee of the 
CPC at Its sixth plenary session adopted a resolution 
on certain questions in the history of the Party since 
the founding of the Peoples' Republic. !n that resolution 
it fundamentally condemned the cultural revolution and 
rejected the theory of continued revolution under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. At the same time, it 
came out strongly against the wrong ideological 
tendency to deny the value of Mao's work and the 
(great) role he had played In Chinese history and 
reaffirmed the value of his thought as a guide to 
action. 


+ 


WHILE the CPC has been re-evaluating the role of 
Mao from time to time, the Indian Communists by and 
large have been reluctant to accept the principles 
offered by Mao, though: India to some extent was 
sharing the same agro-economic and other related 
situations with China. But at the same time it should 
be mentioned that after the success of the revolution 
In China in 1949, the Indian Communists participating 
in the Telengana struggle began serlously studying 
Mao's quide to action. They understood that the Indian 
revolution should follow the Chinese footsteps of 
armed peasant uprising, as opposed to the Soviet 
model of armed insurrection In the citles led by the 
working class. It has been said by some group of 
scholars that they were the first group of “Maoists” 
outside China. Quite soon however a terrible personality 
clash developed between Mao and J.V. Stalin. The 
Indian Communists, under the leadership of B.T. 
Ranadive, were then trying to pursue the Soviet line. 

Ranadive said at thls time that he did not recognise 
any authority beyond Stalln in the intemational 
communist movement. Later, he also sald that Mao's 
thought holds good only for Chinese situations and, 
therefore, he is a leader of national stature and his role 
as an intemational communist leader is 70 per cent 
correct and 30 per cent incorrect. BTR withdrew this 
statement but within a year, C. Rajeshwar Rao, one of 
the leaders of the Telengana struggle, became the all- 
India Secretary of the CPI. 

The Telengana struggle ultimately lost its steam 
and the Chinese News Agency Xinhua on August 5, 
1967 camed a report saying that from the very 
beginning, the armed struggle in Telengana met with 
the opposition and sabotage of the counter-revolutionary 
revisionists in the Indian Communist Party. Statements 
of BTR were projected as evidences of the anti-CPC 
attitude of the CPI leaders. it was from this time 
onwards that the CPC started Identifying the CPI-ML, 
that Is, the Naxallte movement under the leadership of 
Charu Mazumdar, as "Spring Thunder Breaks over 
India". The editorial of People's Dally on July 5, 1967 
sald: 

A peal of spring thunder has crashed over the land of India. 

revolutionary peasants in the Darjeeling area have risen In 

rebellion. 
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Halling the Naxallte movement, frequent reports 
began to appear in the Chinese Press almost regulary 
lie: ‘Indian People Fight For Food’ (Xinhua News 
Agency, July 26, 1967), ‘Indian Peasants Have Risen’ 
(Xinhua, August 2, 1967), ‘Indian People Love 
Chalrman Mao’ (Xinhua August 17, 1967), and ‘Indian 
Peasant Movement Surges Forward’ (Xinhua, 
December 3, 1967). 

The open support of the CPC and the blessings of 
Mao made the Naxalites feel they are a contingent of 
the great army of Intemational proletariat headed by 
Chairman Mao. The political organisation report of the 
CPI-ML Congress In 1969 sald: : 

The world is progressing at a breathtaking speed towards 

the final emancipation of man under the leadership of 

Mao. .Chalrman Mao ts there, victory is ours ..A long long 

life to Chairman Mao. 

The November issue of Liberation In 1969 carried 
an article of Charu Mazumdar with the title: 'China's 
Chairman is our Chairman, China's Path Is our Path’. 

This sort of a direct party-to-party relationship 
between the CPC and the CPI-ML distanced the CPI- 
M even more from the CPC and ultimately the party 
began to pursue "equi-distant" relations from the 
CPSU and the CPC after the CPI-M's formation from 
the CP! in 1964 and the emergence of CPI-ML In 1967 
from it. 

Regarding other Leftist parties In India, like the CPI, 
RSP, SUCI and the Forward Bloc, the RSP was antl- 
Stalin and anti-Mao from the beginning with a softer 
attitude towards leon Trotsky and so was the SUCI, 
which was Initially a breakaway group from the RSP. 
The Forward Bloc also pursued a pro-Soviet line, 
though there was a debate within themselves between 
the pro-Netajl and pro-soclalist factions. The CPI after 
the break In 1964 was firmly toeing the CPSU cause 
to such an extent that its leaders Ilke S.A. Dange felt 
glorified to Identify themselves as loyallsts of the 
CPSU since, to them, it was the CPSU which was 
leading the ‘Communist Intemational’, and one who 
supports the CPSU Is actually preaching and practising 
the revolutionary cause of the working class. Therefore, 
the CF as a bitter critic of the Maoist line. 

But the unflinching loyalty of the CPI-ML towards 
Mao falled to expand its support base, as within a few 
years after Its formation, the party was virtually 
liquidated. With Mao becoming the idol of the infantile 
Communists in India, and strongly censured by the 
CPC itself immediately after his death, his major 
deeds remalned mostly unexamined in our country till 
date. The failure of the Naxallte brand ultra-Leftism in 
india, worsened the status of Mao as an Intematlonal 
leader, since he had extended dlrect support to them. 
Indian Communists should now bury their past hatchet 
and come forward with an open mind to re-evaluate 
Mao's thought and draw lessons from it in search of 
their own road of struggle for emancipation in this 
eventful year, if they are to offer genuine tribute to this 
great leader of intemational communism. m 
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Public Sector: Bane or Boon? 
RAJAT SHUVRO BAKSHI 


Destructive options are so forceful. The hammering of the 

PSUs has been very hard of late, as If they are the 
epitome of all economic evils. | am not taking up the cudgels for 
the PSUs, but having spent over two decades with the private 
sector and one with the public, maybe | can offer a critique on this 
cynosure which was once considered the backbone or engine of 
economic growth. 


w hat took years to buld, can be destroyed in days. 


What Was Right? 

There were several aspects which were right. First of all the 
very concept India under Pandit Nehru accepted socialist 
democracy. This aspect naturally moved us closer to the Soviets 
rather than the USA—the two major superpowers. It is always 
easy to be wise on hindsight and most of the elite consider it today 
as our most unfortunate association. The other reasons were. 

—Lack of private entrepreneurs, who were willing to submit to 
central planning, but there were many to take advantage of the so- 
called licence raj, a corollary of centrally planned economy. 

—Inadequacy of private funds and the role of development 
banking was virtually limited only to government owned institutions. 
This resulted in smart entrepreneurs ruling the roost in later years, 
having a super minority stake in a business, .but control over 
enterprise. 

—1mmense public faith was there allround for anything owned 
by the government. Perhaps it was an error not to allow genuine 
mixing of capitals—private and public—in the same enterprise, 
rather than creating parallels under the mixed economic regime. 

—The growth or development In state planned economies was 
far too impressive to ignore, specially in the creation of wealth 


rather rapidly. 


What Went Wrong? 

Several factors led to deterioration in the public sector. For 
example, it should have been allowed to develop and chalk out its 
own course. Instead, each Ministry started enterprises to complete 
with the other. So the results were. 

1. The PSUs got politicised—there were no mechanisms bullt 
mto the system to Keep away the interference (as any powerful 
entity attracts politiclans) whereas here there was easy access, 
they being the masters: so there was the major crisis—the crisis of 
leadership. The entire retationship between the owner (government) 
and the management became fudgy or intentionaily it became 
bereft of genuine management tenets leading to anarchy and 
chaos 

2. The word “profit” was made to assume the proportion of 
belng taboo, and an overwhelming Importance was given to social 
issues like reservatons, Hindi Prachar, special amenities for 
employees (loans for building houses whether the company can 
afford or not; bonus to be paid whether there is profit or not, etc.). 

3. Adopting sick units to protect Jobs and thereby actmg 
against the al-pervasive natural laws of curing the sick or allow 
hum to the RIP. it is difficult to indicate even one sick unit which 
has been made to turnaround under government auspices. There 
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are meritorious cases like Andrew Yule or Balmer Lawne, but 
even there it was not genuine turnarounds, the millstones round 
their neck (port engineering In the casa of Andrew Yule and bridge 
and roof in the case of Balmer Lawrie) were taken out and put to 
other similar enterprises in the name of rationalisation. Sti we 
should grve full marks to the government for Inttlating such moves 
and there could have been many more such feasibilities if the 
Ministers or politicians could act in the genuine interest of the 
enterprises. 

4. Natonalisation of private enterprises was another big 
mistake, specially in the view of "mixed economy” being an 
acceptable treatise. This created an unhealthy environment for 
private sector vis-a-vis public sector, which became competitive 
rather than complementary. This Is where the government's 
intervention which has welcome or acceptable features in developing 
economles proved helpful and complementary to the best possible 
climate for long term investment, went In the totally opposite 
direction and the basic economic fundamentals lost purpose. 


What Can Be Done? 

1. Many steps have already been in taken in the nght direction 
but alongwith these to Ignore the public sector totally or to regard 
"privatisation" as the only answer, could be swinging the pendulum 
to the other extreme resulting In gloom if not doom. The steps 
taken to bring back economic fundamentals like (1) low inflation, 
whieh will evoke and nurture longtime investment; (i) sound fiscal 
policies; (ill) high level of domestic savings; (Iv) heavy investment 
in education; and (v) opening doors to right/deserving foreign 
technologies, are welcome 

2. Performance Improvement Programmes (PIP) should be 
launched which will spot the incurably sick ones and close them 
ruthlessly the only consideration being economic fundamentals 

'3 The system of operating under the MOUs (Memorandum of 
Understandings) is a feasible and workable method of effective 
relationship between the owner (government) and the management, 
provided it is given a full freedom to function without effecting 
undue compromises. 

4. The Board must oversee management and, therefore, the 
Chairman of the Board can never be the Managing Director. it is 
against all pri^ciples of management and the Board sh uld have 
the power to appoint and sack the CEO It is ridiculous that every 
PSU Board appointment is cleared by the Appointment Committee 
of Government of Indta and'vetted by the PM as well as the 
President. " 

& The government must govern and not run business 
enterprises; but at the same time a measured dose of intervention 
is vital as well as required to keep the economy on the right track. 
The disinvestment of the PSUs is again being done in a manner 
which only raises doubts about the government's intention to fool 
the public, that is, to take their money to reduce the fiscal deficit 
but have the least concern for their investment since no serious 
structural changes (as ecu ed In the preceding paras) are 
being effected. 

We all live on hopes and | am one who refuses to accept the 
glass as half empty; so let us not malign the PSUs, which are 
really owned by every Indian citizen. Let them create the wealth 
they are capable of. Their creation of wealth can be distributed 
faster to upilft the entire nation including the private sector, and the 
tax burden could also be brought down thereby helping removal of 
the major economic ills like the generation of black money 
consequential damages to the entire economy. 
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GARDEN FRESH ASSAM 





India is the world’s largest producer, exporter and consumer of tea. 
The country produces from the ordinary to 
the best teas, yet the Indian consumer does not get to 
drink the best. That is why APEEJAY, which is 
the 4th largest tea producer in the country, has decided 
to introduce its selectively picked high quality pure 
Assam tea direct to the consumers. 


This is pure Assam tea from our own tea gardens. 
Make it the way you normally make your tea and it will 
give you a superb flavour and liquor. 

Drink this tea for 3 months and you will 

never want your old brand again. 


Assam Frontier Tea ltd. 
Empire Plantations (India) Ltd. 7 
Singlo (India) Tes Co Lid. 


Available at 


PARK HOTEL 


15, Parliament Street, New Delhi 
Telephone : 352477, 352275 


and Better Stores in your neighbourhood 
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- ‘Education For All’ 


A Summit With High Drop-Out Rate 


<- N.A. KARIM 


This article was sent to us from Thiruvananthapuram by the author, a former Pro-Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Kerala, a day before the ‘Education for All’ Summit took place in New Delhi on December 16, 
1993. However, in view of the relevance and importance of the issues raised in this article it is being 


published for the benefit of our readers. 


fa smart slogan or give it a high-sounding code- 
name. As a people we are now adept at it, and 
have successfully evaded several pressing political and 
social issues in this way. The slogans live on the lips of 
people for sometime and eventually die there. After 
having tasted success in this skirting of problems, we are 
now applying this art In the sphere of education aiso 
where there was very little scope for slogan-mongering 
as, say, in politics. 

‘Education for All is hardly a new Idea or slogan to 
raise at this fortythird year of the Indian Republic, in the 
Constitution of which it has been specifically laid down 
that "the state shall endeavour to provide, within a period 
of ten years from the commencement of this Constitution, 
for free and compulsory education for all children until 
they complete the age of fourteen years". In the context 
of this Article 45 of the Constitution the proposed 
UNESCO-UNICEF-UNFPA sponsored Summit of the 
nine educationally backward and most populous countries 
of the world including India on the theme of 'Education 
for All’ is an indirect proclamation of our signal failure to 
fulfil this constitutional obligatlon more than three decades 
ago. But that should not prevent us not only from 
participating in it but also hosting the Summit. Perhaps 
India has a dubious claim to be the venue of the Summit 
as we lead, mainly due to the sheer continental size of 
the country and its teeming millions, in the matter of the 
largest number of illiterate and out-of-school children. 
India now accounts for one-third of the world’s unlettered 
and twentytwo per cent of out-of-school children. 


he surest way to kill a good idea is to reduce it to 





* 


THE document published by the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development (MHRD) of the Government of 
India on the Indian educational scene last October is as 
depressing in its statistics as unrewarding In its empty 
rhetorics. Close on the heels of this status- paper on 
indian education came the World Education Report 1993 
of the UNESCO which corroborates the facts, and 
presents, on the whole, a dismal picture of the developing 
countries in the matter of literacy and education. 

India’s slow decadal progress of literacy from the 5.35 
per cent of the first census of our twentieth century in 
1901 to the 52.1 per cent of the last census of this 
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century might look a little impressive in the eyes of 
Incorrigble optimists. However, there is another slde to 
this picture. Apart from this snall's pace of increase of 
literacy percentage-wise there is the astounding 
phenomenon of the swelling of the ranks of illiterates in 
terms of absolute numbers. Now we have 335.83 million 
llliterates in the country as against 241.64 million 
according to the first census of 1951 after independence. 
This is more than the total population of undivided India. 
That women constitute two-thirds of this huge chunk of 
lliterates is the most depressing aspect of the Indian 
scene. That is why the thrust of Education for All (EFA) 
and its goals, strategy and programme is on women's 
education and literacy. The World Education Report of 
1991 had rightly emphasised this aspect of the 
universallsation of primary education with particular 
stress on girls' education: 

When schools open thelr door wider to girls and women, 

the benefits from education multiply .. Countries which 

achieved near universal primary education for boys In 1965 

but in which enrolment rates for gris lag far behind have 

about twlce the infant mortality and fertility rates in 1985 of 
countries with a smaller gender gap. 

To reduce this gaping gender gap In India, particularly 
in what is called the ‘cow belt’, Herculean efforts are 
needed. Will the Central and State Governments show 
the necessary political will to liquidate this vast 'area of 
darkness’ in a time-bound manner which means more 
investment of money, materials and energy especially at 
a time when the country is changing tracks in the matter 
of economic development? If the implementation of the 
EFA is to succeed and the envisaged goals to be 
achieved universalisation of primary education (UPE) 
should be made an integral part of the liberalisation 
policy. It is significant that multinational financial institutions 
like the World Bank and International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) have advised the Third World countries to spend 
more on education and public health particularly in the 
transitional period of structural adjustment. But the fact 
of the matter is that we have been spending hardly three 
per cent of GNP for education even under the earlier so- 
called socialistic dispensation. 

More than the inadequate financial allocation, it was 
the highly centralised and rigidly bureaucratic organisation 
of the educational system that has frustrated any 
meaningful effective transformation and achievement of 
the set goals. Alongwith adequate funding there must be 
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active participation of the community, the accountabllity 
of the teachers Is to be encouraged and mechanism for 
regular monitoring of the working of the system is to be 
created. All these must be bullt into the reorganised 
system. The New Education Policy of 1986 envisages 
Village Education Committees (VEC) and District Boards 
of Education (DBE) for planning and implementing 
school education upto higher secondary at the district 
level. This devolution of powers has not taken place 
except that the District Institutes of Educationz: Training 
(DIET) have come Into being in some districts. Now, with 
the 73rd and 74th Constitutional Amendments and the 
introduction of Panchayati Raj almost in a uniform 
manner througout the country, universalisation of 
education should be given top priority on the agenda of 
items of the local self-government in rural and urban 
areas. This responsibility of the panchayats, district 
bodies and municipalities should be matched with 
adequate devolution of financial resources. 

In States like Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar 
and Rajasthan which together account for forty per cent 


of India's population, the problem of universalisation of . 


elementary education is indeed a formidable one as 
there is a huge backlog. The task of providing access to 
school, enrolling all the children of school-golng age and 
retalning them till they attain a reasonable level of 
literacy is a daunting one. The oft-repeated claim that 


APPEAL FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR EARTHQUAKE RELIEF 


The devastating earthquake that struck Latur 
and Osmanabad districts of Maharashtra on 
September 30, 1993 has killed thousands and 
shattered the lives of tens of thousands more. 
Most of those affected belong to the poorest 
sections of society. 


Social activists, media persons, academics 
and concerned citizens of Delhi have set up a 
Bhookamp Peedith Sahayata Manchto provide 
financial and logistical support to social activists 
and relief organisations working in the earthquake 
affected areas. 


Contributions by A/C Payee cheques/drafts/ 
money orders drawn in favour of Bhookamp 
Peedith Sahayata Manch may be sent to the 
Manch offices at: 


17 Vithalbhal Patel House, Rafi Marg 
New Delhi-110001 Telephone : 3325571 


12/3 Sarvapriya Vihar, New Dethi-110016 
, Telephone: 657532 





there ls a school now for every child in the country is 
exploded by the Report of the Fifth All-India Educational 
Survey conducted by the Natlonal Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT). Nearly three lakh 
habitats comprising 50 million people have no access to 
primary education is the shocking finding of the Survey. 


* 


EVEN when the problem of access is solved the 
enrolment of the entire children is a difficult proposition 
as child labour is rampant. Forty million children of the 
age group of five to fifteen are at present in the work 
force, according to the study of a research group of 
Gujarat, though the official statistics place it at a little 
more than seventeen million. Of those who enrol, sixty 
per cent drop-out of school before completing five years 
of education. Various are the reasons for this high drop- 
out rate and consequent waste. More than economic 
reasons the institutional and curricular inadequacies are 
said to be a major factor, according to some significant 
studles on this chronic problem. Here comes the 
question of not only what is being taught but also the 
way in which children are taught. Very poor physical 
environment of a large number of schools with no 
buildings, equipment, qualified teachers, urinals and 
even drinking water especially in the Hindi heartland 
where conditions are extremely depressing even after 
the 'Operation Blackboard' investment and strategies. 
‘Drop-outs’ is indeed a euphemism for ‘push-outs’ from 
our schools. This situation can be fully remedied only 
with the meaningful involvement .of the community in the 
education of-its children. Mere exhortation to ‘all teachers 
to teach and all students to learn’ (as in the NPE 1986) 
will not do. A new climate and a new mindset has to be 
created for the generation of which considerable increase 
In the financial resources and radical changes in the 
school management system are necessary. A minimum 
of six per cent of GNP, as recommended by the 
Education Commission (1964-66), should be spent on 
education. 

Moreover, the old remedy of legislation for compulsory 
primary education recommended and experimented in 
the past has to be thought of. The wording of Article 45 
of the Constitution implies this element of compulsion. 
Myron Weiner has made out a strong case for such a 
legislation In his book, The Child and the State in India, 
with the now well-known statistics of the state of children 
in the country. Whether the ensuing nine-nation Summit 
on Education for All is really a summit or reduced to a 
conference due to unaviodable political situations in a 
few of the participating countries, India, as the host 
nation, has to address itself to this task of 'silent 
revolution’, to use the expression used by the MHRD 
document on Education for All, as the magnitude of the 
task is the most formidable here in our country of the 
nine nations banded together by the UNESCO for this 
landmark meet. Nu 
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ARUN KUMAR : Uruguay Round 
(Continued from page 6) 


With TRIPS, the little R&D that India is doing is also 
threatened. Indian technology is already several 
generations behind that of the advanced nations. Catching 
up has been difficuit with advanced nations refusing to 
give know-how or know-why. The most advanced 
technology development is risky and capital and 
technology intensive. Under TRIPS, with a stricter patent 
regime it would not pay to'develop a technology which Is 
less than the most advanced since it cannot be used. 

In a nutshell, under the new regime, either the nation 
develops the most advanced technology or not at all and 
for that it does not have the capital or technology. There 
would then be no catching up with the advanced natlons 
and the nation would become permanently dependent on 
others. In any case, advanced nations are not giving 
advanced technology to India under the guise of dual 
control technologies (electronics and rockets). The only 
technology they may be willing to give is intermediate 
technologies (a few generation old technologies). TRIPS 
will strengthen the control of the advanced nations over 
‘these technologies and under TRIMS by promoting 
competition in the Third World nations they will be able to 
extract a heavy price for the supply of such technology. 
These provisions will then become means of greater 
control of the surplus of the Third World. 

Patenting of seeds may not affect the small and 
medium farmers who may not use improved varieties of 
seeds. They could continue to use the unpatented 
seeds. The surplus farmers who may use such seeds 
may not mind paying a higher price for the increased 
productivity. The real problem would come in the impact 
on R & D in seed development. With patenting and more 
advanced technology with the TNC seed companies, 
indigenous effort by agricultural scientists would become 
futile. i 

In the areas of chemicals and drugs where India has 
made big strides in the last 20 years, the new regime 
would discourage indigenous efforts. While it is true that 
many patents on drugs have explred and those under 
patent may not be more than 20 per cent, the problem is 
with the fact of establishment of monopolies. Why in the 
US or the European markets are drug prices many times 
the price of Indian drugs? With many Indian companies 
now forced to go In for collaborations with the TNCs they 
would have to concede the terms demanded by the 
TNCs. New technologies give greater bargaining power 
even with regard to the older technologies. indian 
exports In these areas are likely to be adversely affected 
since TNCs also restrict the markets where goods can 
be exported. 


* 


TRADE IN SERVICES has been portrayed as benefitting 
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labour intensive economies like India. It has been argued 
that India can now export skilled labour and earn a lot of 
foreign exchange. Both these arguments are false. 
Under Trade in Services, the attempt was to open 
markets in telecommunication, alr services and financial 
services. 

It is being argued that there is not to be any general 
opening up but reciprocity. Individual nations are supposed 
to be able to bargain with others for allowing them 
access in these areas. However under 301, the US has 
been trying to open other's markets for financial services. 
India has already partly opened up in each of these 
areas under the NEP. It is also unclear after the recent 
experience in Geneva that India is in a position to 
bargain for anything in return. 

The services sought to be opened up are highly 
capital and technology intensive and have scale 
economies. in all these, the advanced nations have a 
decided edge. Even in the case of software which is 
supposed to be labour intensive, India seems to have 
little advantage due to lack of technology and small size 
of the market. Even skilled labour is in short supply due 
to migration. This brings one to the issue of migration of 
skilled labour. 

It has been argued that short run migration of skilled 
labour under the new accord will enable India to earn a 
lot of fore:gn exchange. It is not as if skilled labour has 
not been migrating from India—this is known as brain 
drain. it has left India short in critical skills. Indian 
doctors, pilots, software personnel have been leaving 
indian shores. If more of these skills go abroad there 
would be serious economic repercussion. In critical 
areas where the country needs to upgrade technology to 
face global competition, the situation would become 
impossible and the country would permanently lag 
behind or later import these skills at a high cost. 

In effect, the skills needed by the advanced nations 
were available to them without the opening up of trade in 
these services. lt is argued that the savings of the 
migrants would flow back to the indian economy. This is 
not corroborated by the past experience. These savings 
largely remain outside the Inddian economy since they 
get integrated with the world economy. The little that 
trickles in to support families back home, also come 
through the illegal channels (havala market). Finally, 
whatever little comes in legally, like in the foreign 
currency accounts, becomes the cause of financial 
instability as these funds flow in and out. 

In Trade in Textiles, a critical ,area of interest to India, 
the country got little from the advanced nations. The 
commitment to free trade does not extend to this area. 
Most of these markets are to be opened up only in the 
tenth year. 

One of the principal areas of concern to India will be 
the end to the concessions available to it as an 
underdeveloped nation. It was a recognised principle in 
the earlier era that all nations were not at the same level 
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and the less developed could not compete as equals. 
They were allowed a handicap. They could protect their 
markets while gaining access to the markets of the 
developed nations. 

It is argued that India could use the clause of BoP 
difficulty to protect its market. However, there Is a catch 
in this. The authority that has to certify that the natlon 
has a BoP difficulty is the IMF. But its prescription for a 
BoP difficulty is the opening up of the economy. This is a 
Catch 22 situation. if the country wishes to protect its 
market, it should be in a BoP difficulty and has to 
approach the IMF which then asks the nation to open its 
markets. What if the country goes in for unilateral action 
to close its markets? 

This ie not allowed. Other countries can go to the new 
set-up, the Multilateral Trade Organisation (MTO) and 
complain and legitimately retallate under cross-retaliation. 
They need not only retaliate in the same area they feel 
their Interest has been affected. They can choose that 
area which they think would hurt the country taking 
unilateral action the most. For instance, in the case of 
India if agricultural exports pick up they could close the 
markets for these produce and cause a severe dislocation 
in indian agriculture. 


Consequences of the New Accord 

The factors discussed above are only a sub-set of the 
totality of issues Involved in GATT. The accord taken as 
a whole would result in the loss of sovereignty in the 
widest sense. The countrys capacity to solve its 
problems by its own means is being eroded. For 
instance, attracting international capital will become the 
principal task of policies. To compete with other countries, 
a variety of tax concesslons would be required even if 
they lead to growing inequities and reduction In the size 
of the home market. This would be necessary even if 
unemployment aggravates and there is a deterioration in 
food availability and health of the average citizen. 

Most of the economically weaker countrles in the 
world would not be able to pursue their own national 
goals. What has been pointed out above is that 
instabilities in their economies would grow. With the 
opening up of the financial markets, international finance 
would control the process of surplus generation in the 
national economies. The drain from the economy would 
rise and the capacity to resist fluctuations would decline. 
The Third World economies would become the shock 
absorbers for the advanced nations experiencing 
downturn. 

it has also been pointed out that there will be severe 
damage to indigenous research. Not only would it decline 
in a period of globalisation when more of it would be 
needed but its agenda would be determined by the 
advanced nations. The problems of the Third World 
would have little chance of solution. Chances of those 
who are backward to catch up would decline. A serious 
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adverse impact on the public sector can be expected. 
These entities would be even more short of capital and 


technology than they are today. This would generate . 


greater pressures to priyatise. 

In other words, irreversibilities are getting bulit into the 
system. It is not that in the future one would be able to 
return to the old policles, if one so chose. Many national 
entities would get severely weakened to pursue their 
independent paths. This would also affect their political 
and cultural spheres. i 
ls There an Indigenous Alternative? 

If the adverse affects are likely to be as serious as 
suggested above, the country should not sign the 
accord. The question is: can the country go it alone? 
Can the country take the isolation it is likely to face in the 
world economy? This would be an extreme step and one 
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requiring the political will which the country has not . 


shown in the recent past. 


if the wil had existed, India would not have been : 


politically and economically weak today. It would have 
got a better deal under GATT. However, for all it is 
worth, India is not Mynamar or Jalmaica. It is a 
contintental size nation with vast resources and a diverse 
economic base. It has the capacity to go It alone if need 
be. 

Its large home market can give it a growth stimulus. 
After all, the world Is closed and has developed. Under 
GATT, India is conceding more of its markets than 
others. Others will grow at our expense and we are likely 
to do worse; hence we should not accept the new 
accord. The question is raised regarding bilateralism 
versus multilateralism. It is argued that better terms can 
be obtained under the latter than under the former. This 
does not follow. India has got a worse deal under the 
new accord than earlier. 

India is currently a net Importer. On the average 
others gain more from our market thàn we gain from 
them. This should enable the country to get at least as 
good terms as now rather than what it is getting. The 
question really relates to the country's strategic concerns 
and whether it can use its markets to get what it wants. 
The point is that others need our markets and will pay. It 
is we who do not seem to know what we should do. This 
ls related to the political will. 

India can balance its trade. The Current Account 
Deficit is only a few per cent of the GDP. In 1991 it was 
reduced without an adverse effect. In any case the 
losses due to illegal activities are many times this 


amount. Given the will to austerity in the ruling elite, the  * 


nation can surmount its trade problems and set its own 
agenda for development. Does the view amount to 
export pessimism and irrational fear of the TNCs? Not In 
the least. it only suggests realism about world realpolitik 
and not some woolly-headed notion of being part of the 
herd led by the GATT Piper. E 
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This is a multi-benefit insurance 
policy with a new concept. 


e Rising life insurance cover 
ranging from 50% to 200% 


(depend on how long the 
policy has in force over and 
above five years). 


® No premium payments required 
after 12 years for a 15-year 
policy, after 15 years for a 20- 
year policy, and after 18 years for 
a 25-year policy. But insurance 
cover continues for the full 
policy term. 

€ You don't have to wait till the end 
of the policy period to collect the 
policy amount. 
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with lump sum payments 
at short intervals. 


It comes to you in instalments at intervals, as in 
the table below: 


at the 
end of : 


at the 
end of 


atthe atthe atthe 
endof  endof endof 


4years 8years 12years 15years 18 years 





Survival beneflis if already paid are not 
deductible from the sum assured payable on 
death. : 


Yes. This is a truly multi-benefit plan of 
insurance. 


This is a with profit policy. The accumulated 
bonus is payable on maturity or death. 


For details contact your nearest LIC office or LIC agent 


Insure and be secure 
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Life Jusurauce Corporation of India 


Edaorfal Adviser Nikhil Chakravartty General Manager: Praveen Mehta Executive Manager: Vinoo Hora 
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Increasing life insurance cover 
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